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CHAPTER  I. 

A    MEETING. 

THE  soft  perfumed  dusk  of  a 
summer  night  hung  over  a  wild  hilly 
country,  and  veiled  its  bold  outlines 
without  altogether  hiding  them.  It 
had  been  raining  nearly  all  the  day, 
though  it  had  now  ceased,  and  the 
deej)  narrow  clefts  between  the  hills 
were  full  of  mist,  faintly  reflecting  a 
pale-  gleam  of  light  that  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  sky  but  was 
nowhere  apparent  when  the  eye  sought 
for  it.  This  is  hardly  perhaps  a 
favourable  moment  in  which  to  be 
introduced  to  a  new  neighbourhood  ; 
but  even  Fancy  cannot  always  choose 
her  time  for  these  aerial  excursions. 
It  was  towards  midnight  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  July,  and  the  tiny  crescent 
moc  n  had  set  behind  the  clouds  that 
had  hidden  her  light  from  her  first 
rising,  when  the  unchanging,  ever- 
lasting hills  lent  themselves  as  a  back- 
gro  ind  for  the  opening  scene  of  the 
stoiy  I  have  now  to  tell. 

And  indeed  (though  none  but  an 
Irishman  could  call  this  a  favourable 
light  in  which  to  view  the  country) 
the^e  bare  hills  are  not  least  imposing 
in  their  mantle  of  soft  half-darkness. 
They  are  long  ridges,  all  much  of  the 
same  character,  and  have  a  kind  of 
resemblance  to  huge  couchant  beasts, 
wit]  i  heads  all  turned  one  way,  as  if 
waiting  for  their  prey.  Other  nar- 


rower dales  there  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  deep  vales  that  lie  between 
them ;  rifts  and  gullies,  choked  with 
wood,  that  might  answer  to  cuts  and 
scars  suffered  by  the  earth-monsters 
in  some  primeval  war.  But  for  the 
time  all  these  were  veiled  by  dark- 
ness ;  only  the  bold  rounded  outlines 
could  be  seen  above  the  mist,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  woodland 
black  against  the  gray  hillside. 

At  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a 
place  one  might  well  expect  no  living 
creature  to  be  stirring,  except  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  night  going 
stealthily  as  usual  about  their  own 
affairs.  But  along  a  field  path,  that 
crossed  the  bare  ridge  of  the  hill  at 
its  highest  point,  a  solitary  figure  was 
leisurely  sauntering,  as  if  the  way 
was  so  familiar  that  the  foot  kept  it 
by  instinct. 

The  path  was  but  faintly  marked  at 
any  time,  and  in  the  darkness  the 
narrow  stile  to  which  it  led  could 
hardly  have  been  visible  at  two  yards' 
distance;  but  the  wanderer  reached 
it,  passed  over  it  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  and  plunged  into  the  black 
shadows  of  the  little  wood  that  lay 
beyond  it  with  all  the  boldness  of 
perfect  knowledge. 

The  wood  was  but  a  mere  belt,  and 
when  he  came  out  at  the  other  side  of 
it  the  faint  gray  glimmer  of  earth  and 
sky  was  just  enough  to  partly  show 
what  manner  of  man  this  was  who 
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timed  a  summer  stroll  so  strangely. 
A  young  man  he  seemed,  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  light  springing  step 
and  an  easy  upright  carriage  that 
in  the  present  state  of  society  is 
commonly  held  to  indicate  a 
member  of  one  of  the  comparatively 
unburdened  classes.  His  features 
were  of  course  indistinguishable,  ex- 
cept that  one  might  judge  from  the 
contour  of  head  and  throat  that 
they  would  be  marked,  spare,  and 
probably  somewhat  aquiline.  As  he 
walked  on,  his  head  was  sometimes 
bent  as  if  in  deep  thought,  but  every 
now  and  then  tossed  back  impatiently 
as  if  the  thought  was  unwelcome  or 
wearisome.  And  though  he  never 
came  altogether  to  a  standstill  he 
lingered  occasionally,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  towards  the  more  open 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whose 
far  horizon  was  faintly  outlined  by  a 
dull  red  glow  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  furnace  fires  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing city. 

His  feet  might  be  carrying  him 
homewards  almost  without  his  know- 
ledge, but  he  was  plainly  in  no  haste 
to  reach  his  goal ;  though  up  the  hill- 
side on  the  soft  night-breeze  came  the 
sound  of  a  clock  striking  eleven,  with 
the  strangely  solemn  sound  belonging 
to  these  church  clocks  which  count 
the  hours  of  the  living  on  the  same 
bell  that  tolls  for  the  dead.  The 
tower  where  that  bell  hung,  and 
the  houses  of  the  village  clustered 
round  it,  were  not  far  off  as  the 
crow  flies ;  but  between  them  and 
the  bare  brow  of  the  hill  lay  a  deep 
wooded  gully,  with  a  little  brawling 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  it,  whose  re- 
cesses a  stranger  would  have  thought 
twice  about  exploring  even  in  the 
broadest  daylight.  Still  the  young 
man  went  on.  He  swung  himself 
down  the  narrow  precipitous  path, 
crossed  the  brook  at  a  bound,  and 
pushed  his  way  up  the  other  side, 
taking  with  much  equanimity  the 
fragrant  shower-bath  that  the  dense 
hawthorn  and  dog-rose  thickets  be- 
stowed on  him  as  he  passed ;  and  so 


came  out  presently  into  the  road  that 
led  to  the  village  and  through  it  into 
the  wide  world  beyond.  Just  outside 
the  village  stood  what  was  evidently 
the  Squire's  house,  its  great  garden 
gates  opening  directly  upon  the  quiet 
high-road,  with  somewhat  of  an  air  of 
taking  possession  of  it,  as  if  the  king's 
highway  (at  least  this  particular  rami- 
fication of  it)  existed  solely  for  the 
convenience  of  one  family.  Through 
the  openings  of  the  carved  wooden 
doors  could  be  seen  the  front  of  the 
house  at  no  great  distance,  all  the 
details  of  its  architecture  lost  in  the 
dimness,  like  the  details  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery ;  but  with  three 
broad  squat  gables  black  against  the 
pale  night-sky,  and  even  the  mullioned 
Tudor  windows  faintly  indicated  by 
their  white  casements. 

The  young  man  had  reached  his 
home,  but  the  fact,  when  he  realised 
it,  did  not  seem  to  afford  him  any 
great  satisfaction.  He  stood  with  his 
hand  upon  the  half-open  gate,  scruti- 
nising the  front  of  the  house  with  a 
careful  eye,  then  softly  closed  the 
gate  again  and  went  on  down  the 
village  street. 

Village — street ;  neither  word  con- 
veys the  impression  of  anything  be- 
longing to  this  little  old-world  place, 
so  fast  asleep  among  its  hills,  shel- 
tered by  them,  yet  high  upon  their 
bosom,  out  of  hearing  of  the  busy 
world.  Complete  in  itself  ifc  was,  and 
isolated  like  some  tiny  medieval 
town ;  but  it  had  never  been  large 
enough  to  call  itself  a  town,  even  in 
the  days  of  that  busier  tide  of  life 
that  had  long  since  retreated  to  leave 
it  stranded  in  peaceful  loneliness. 
The  little  stone  houses,  huddled  close 
against  one  another,  had  nothing  of 
the  model  village ;  but  from  their 
tiny  gardens  came  the  rich  summer 
scent  of  honeysuckle  and  roses  and 
tall  Madonna  lilies;  and  in  their 
midst  a  spring  of  pure  water  splashed 
and  trickled  into  a  stone  trough  by 
the  wayside.  Tall  trees  overhung  the 
low  wall  of  the  churchyard,  making 
a  deeper  darkness  in  the  dark  silent 
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street.  The  young  man  paused  be- 
neath them  by  the  closed  lych-gate, 
then  crossed  a  stile  that  stood  beside 
it  and  passed  up  the  paved  pathway 
between  the  graves,  feeling  his  way 
ratr  er  than  seeing  it  to  where  two 
great  altar  tombs  stood  in  a  corner 
beneath  the  tower. 

The  night-breeze  whispered  through 
the  long  grass  and  tall  white  daisies 
that  clothed  the  humbler  graves 
around,  and  the  sigh  in  the  heavy 
branches  of  the  sycamores  was  like 
the  distant  voice  of  the  sea ;  but 
neither  these  nor  the  tick  of  the 
clock:  close  by  seemed  to  break  the 
utter -stillness. 

The  whim  that  had  brought  the 
young  man  to  this  place  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  there  for  the 
moment.  He  sat  down  upon  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  stones,  swinging  his 
foot  and  looking  up  at  the  wall  above 
him .  upon  which  a  tablet  or  two  could 
just  be  distinguished  by  an  eye  that 
knew  where  to  seek  them.  These 
memorials  could  have  little  personal 
connection  with  any  one  then  living, 
since  the  latest  was  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  Whatever  had  brought 
him  there  to  meditate  among  the 
tombs,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  tender 
sentiment,  for  after  apparently  study- 
ing the  invisible  inscription  on  the 
lozenge-shaped  tablet  above  his  head 
for  some  minutes  he  broke  off  with 
an  impatient  movement,  and  a  half- 
laugh  that  sounded  like  self-mockery 
rather  than  amusement. 

The  laugh  was  too  low  to  wake 
any  echoes  in  that  quiet  nook ;  but 
he  soemed  to  check  himself  and  listen, 
sitting  motionless  for  an  instant  with 
foldod  arms  and  down- bent  head. 
There  was  a  sound,  other  than  the 
sigh  of  the  wind  and  the  swing  of  the 
hea\  y  pendulum  in  the  tower, — a  foot- 
step passing  along  the  village  street, 
and  lingering  at  the  churchyard  gate 
just  as  his  own  had  lingered.  In 
another  moment  the  step  crossed  the 
stile  and  came  slowly  up  the  path 
towards  the  church. 

At  that  hour,  and  in  that  almost 


perfect  stillness,  there  was  something 
uncomfortable  in  the  sound,  as  if  the 
second  comer  were  dogging  the  foot- 
steps of  the  first.  The  young  man 
listened  for  a  moment  intently,  then 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked  briskly 
round  the  corner  of  the  church.  The 
step  was  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  he  had  lately  seen 
the  only  public-house  of  the  place 
apparently  wrapped  in  peaceful  and 
absolute  repose.  Nevertheless,  and 
despite  his  own  example,  he  did  not 
really  expect  to  encounter  any  one 
but  some  inebriated  rustic  who  had 
mistaken  his  way  home,  and  might 
need  alike  guidance  and  reprimand. 

The  new-comer  was  neither  a  rustic 
nor  inebriated,  and,  what  was  more 
strange,  he  was,  so  far  as  the  dark- 
ness permitted  him  to  be  seen,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  man  who 
stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  Height, 
figure,  and  gesture,  all  were  the  same, 
as  if  he  saw  his  own  reflection  in  a 
pool  of  dark  still  water ;  only  who 
was  to  say  here  which  was  the  re- 
flection and  which  the  substance  1  If 
anything,  the  new-comer  was  a  trifle 
the  more  substantial  of  the  two,  with 
just  that  additional  maturity  of  figure 
that  a  few  more  years  might  give ; 
but  the  difference  was  almost  too 
slight  to  be  perceptible.  Men  rarely 
see  a  likeness  to  themselves,  at  least 
in  its  full  extent ;  but  to  any  one  look- 
ing on  just  then  the  effect  might  have 
seemed  a  little  ghastly,  as  if  here 
among  the  tombs,  in  this  dim  light 
and  at  this  witching  hour,  the  young 
man  had  met  his  double, — himself,  as 
a  few  more  years  might  make  him  ! 

For  an  instant  both  were  silent, 
looking,  or  trying  to  look,  one  another 
in  the  face  through  the  baffling  veil 
that  was  rather  want  of  light  than 
darkness.  Then  the  young  man  who 
considered  himself  at  home  spoke  first, 
in  a  clear  courteous  tone.  "  Are  you 
looking  for  any  one,  may  I  ask  ?  Can 
I  assist  you  in  any  way  ? " 

Again,  it  was  the  very  counterpart 
of  his  own  voice  that  answered  him. 
"Thank  you.  I  can  hardly  say  I 
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am  looking  for  any  one.  I  should  not 
have  expected  to  meet  with  any  living 
person  here  and  at  this  hour.  Nor 
can  I  say  that  I  have  lost  my  way, 
having  just  at  present  no  way  to  lose. 
I  am  staying  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  is  all ;  and,  finding  myself  restless 
and  not  inclined  for  sleep,  came  out 
to  explore  in  the  dark." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Good-night, 
then,  and  a  pleasant  walk." 

The  young  man  turned  away,  and 
was  departing  with  a  rapidity  that 
seemed  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
swiftness  and  lightness  of  all  his 
movements.  But  the  other  followed 
him,  speaking  somewhat  more  hurriedly, 
and  with  a  hardly  veiled  eagerness. 
"  Stay  one  moment,  please  !  Since  I 
have  so  unexpectedly  met  some  one 
here,  if  you  are  not  pressed  for  time, 
I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  something." 

The  young  man  paused  and  turned 
again,  but  did  not  answer,  as  the 
speaker  perhaps  expected  him  to  do. 

11  Excuse  me,"  went  on  the  other, 
after  an  instant ;  "  I  have  been  tra- 
velling all  day,  and  walking  nearly 
half  of  it.  Shall  we  sit  down  for  a 
moment  ?  I  will  not  detain  you  long." 

He  stepped  inside  the  porch,  the 
young  man  following  him,  and  they 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  broad  wooden 
benches,  side  by  side. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  but  friends  of  mine  used 
to  live  here,  and  I  know  some  names 
connected  with  it  very  well.  But 
first — I  suppose  I  am  right  in  be- 
lieving this  out-of-the-way  little  place 
to  be  Ernston  1  " 

"  We  call  it  so." 

"Ah!  I  thought  the  directions  I 
received  should  have  enabled  me  to 
find  my  way  here,  even  in  the  dark. 
It  seems  even  smaller  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect." 

"  It  is  a  small  place,  hut  not  smaller 
than  it  used  to  be,"  answered  the 
young  man  significantly. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  find  a  little 
difficulty  in  framing  his  next  ques- 
tion. "  Pardon  me,"  he  said  at  last ; 
"I  am  doubly  in  the  dark,  and  in 


these  circumstances  conversation  is 
difficult.  If,  as  I  think,  you  belong 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  would  you 
in  the  first  place  mind  telling  me  your 
own  name  1 " 

"  Not  at  all ;  my  name  is  Heron." 

"  Ah  !  There  was  a  Mr.  Heron  at 
the  Hall  here,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  There  is  still.     He  is  my  father." 

"  I  guessed  as  much.  So  you  are — 
Cosmo." 

He  leaned  slightly  forward,  as  *if 
trying  to  see  a  little  more  clearly, 
and  the  young  man  drew  as  much 
backward.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
amusement  in  his  voice  as  he  an- 
swered, "  I  am  certainly  Cosmo.  If 
you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
friend  from  whom  you  have  got  so 
much  information  concerning  these 
parts,  we  can  talk  more  on  equal 
terms." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence.  You  are 
going  to  be  good  enough  to  answer 
me  a  few  questions,  and  I  shall  ask 
none  that  you  cannot  easily  answer. 
Is  Mr.  Heron  well  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"And  Mr.  Anderson'^  No  changes 
at  the  Vicarage,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"None  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  Yicar  is  hale  and  hearty, 
and  likely  to  reign  over  us  in  peace 
for  many  years  to  come." 

"  And  Mrs.  Heron  ?  Does  she  still 
live  at  Pennithorne  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  reply  was  very  brief  this  time, 
but  the  speaker  did  not  pursue  the 
subject.  He  half  sighed,  and  paused 
an  instant.  "  I  must  not  weary  you 
by  a  string  of  questions.  But  the 
friend  on  whose  behalf  I  am  here 
would  gladly  know  a  little  of  local 
events  and  politics.  Briefly,  have 
there  been  any  great  events  here  of 
late?" 

"Nothing  I  think  that  would  be 
likely  to  interest  your  friend.  Births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  there  may  have 
been,  but  none  in  the  circle  of  which 
he  would  know  anything.  Up  here, 
tell  him,  people  rarely  die,  and  never 
grow  old." 
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"What!  Does  time  still  go  so 
slowly,  then  ?  Mr.  Heron  is  well,  you 
say  '  Is  he  changed  at  all  1  " 

"  In  the  last  eight  years  ?  No ; 
neither  in  mind  nor  in  body,  thank 
Heaven." 

Something  in  the  speech,  perhaps 
the  word  eight,  made  the  other  start. 
But  he  went  on  with  his  inquiries 
in  a  musing,  retrospective  tone.  "  Let 
me  see  !  My  friend  told  me  that  the 
old  Squire  had  a  niece  with  him  ;  I 
was  to  inquire  after  her.  I  suppose 
she  will  be  nearly  grown  up  by  this 
time?" 

"  Quite  grown  up,  we  will  hope, 
considering  that  she  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow." 

"  Married  !  Nonsense  !  Why,  she 

was  quite  a  child  when And  who 

may  be  the  happy  man  ?  " 

u  Miss  Heron  is  over  twenty,  if 
one  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  a  lady's  age ;  and 
she  is  going  to  marry  Mr.  James 
Brotherton." 

"  Ah,  Jem  Brotherton !  And  is 
he  going  to  take  her  home  to  live 
with  that  grim  old  father  and  mother 
of  his?" 

"  No.  John  Brotherton  of  Ashurst 
is  dead  two  years  since,  and  James  his 
son  reigns  in  his  stead." 

"  And  so  he  takes  to  himself  a 
wife  ! — and  you  two  will  be  left  alone 
at  the  Edge.  Do  you Is  any- 
thing ever  heard  of  Mr.  Heron's  eldest 
son  ? " 

"  Nothing,  as  of  course  you  know 
very  well." 

The  words  were  so  full  of  quiet 
significance  that  the  questioner  started 
with  a  half-uttered  exclamation,  then 
checied  himself,  as  if  in  the  hope 
that  even  now  a  little  presence  of 
mind  might  avail  him.  "  Yon  over- 
rate the  amount  of  my  information. 
My  friend  has  indeed  told  me  a  good 
deal,  but " 

"  Really,  Edmund,"  said  the  younger 
man  very  quietly,  "  you  have  played 
your  part  so  very  badly  throughout 
that  you  may  spare  your  friend  the 
trouble  of  any  further  appearance." 


"  Why,  Cosmo  !  "  cried  the  other, 
in  amazement.  "  How  did  you  come 
to  guess  1 " 

"  How  could  I  fail  to  guess,  you 
mean !  I  was  not  a  child  when  you 
went  away." 

"  You  were  little  more.  It  is  eight 
years  since  I  went,  and  we  saw  little 
enough  of  one  another  for  some  time 
before.  And  in  the  darkness,  too,  I 
thought  I  was  safe  enough." 

"  Did  you  mean  to  go  away,  then, 
without  making  yourself  known  to 
me  ?  If  so,  you  should  have  managed 
better.  Why,  when  you  stepped  into 
this  dark  porch  in  the  certainty  of 
finding  a  seat  here,  you  made  it  plain 
enough  that  you  were  no  stranger  to 
the  place.  That  made  me  suspect,  and 
every  word  after  that  only  made  me 
more  certain." 

' '  You  were  always  a  bright  boy, 
Cosmo,  and  1  am  pleased  to  see  that 
you  have  not  belied  the  promise  of 
your  youth.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  meant  to  reveal  myself  or  not.  It 
depended  on  what  I  should  be  able  to 
elicit  from  you,  I  think.  I  wonder 
what  you  have  been  brought  up  to 
think  of  me  1 " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  No  one  has 
spoken  of  you,  here  or  at  Penni- 
thorne." 

"  Then  I  have  been  forgotten,  I  sup- 
pose— even  by  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  did  not  say.  I  could  think 
of  you,  and  did  think  of  you,  without 
being  reminded." 

"  Then  I  wonder I  wish  it  were 

not  so  dark  !    I  should  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  fellow  you  have  grown  into." 

The  young  man  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  drew  out  a  box  of  matches, 
and  struck  one.  In  the  shelter  of  the 
porch  the  tiny  waxen  taper  burned 
steadily  enough,  and  showed  the  two 
faces  bent  eagerly  towards  each  other, 
each  watching  the  other  with  the  same 
expression  of  curious  iuquiry,  almost 
of  anxiety.  At  any  other  time  the 
likeness  between  them  might  hardly 
have  been  so  marked,  since  it  con- 
sisted rather  in  figure  and  carriage 
than  in  feature  or  expression  ;  but  it 
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was  wonderfully  strong  just  then,  so 
strong  that  each  seemed  to  see  his  own 
face,  with  a  difference.  Neither  said 
a  word,  until  the  end  of  the  match 
must  have  been  burning  Cosmo 
Heron's  fingers,  and  then  he  flung  it 
on  the  ground,  and  for  a  moment  after 
the  pale  gray  of  the  summer  night 
seemed  black  as  Egypt  all  about  them. 
Edmund  Heron  broke  into  a  little 
laugh,  as  men  do  when  a  mingling  of 
emotions,  chiefly  painful,  defies  ordin- 
ary expression.  "  You  are  just  what 
you  used  to  be,"  he  said.  "  And  yet, 
I  suppose  no  one  has  ever  told  you 
how  like  you  have  grown  to  me  ?  I 
hope  you  will  make  a  better  business 
of  life  than  I  have  done  so  far." 

"No  one  has  ever  spoken  of  the 
likeness,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself 
sometimes.  I  have  seen  it  in  my 
father's  eyes  when  he  has  been  look- 
ing at  me,  though  he  has  never  spoken 
your  name." 

"How  bitter  he  must  be  against 
me  still !  And  you — I  wish  that 
match  had  burned  a  little  longer,  that 
I  might  have  read  in  your  face  whether 
you  were  glad  or  sorry  to  see  me 
again." 

"  I  can  strike  another,  if  you  like," 
said  Cosmo,  in  the  same  curiously 
imperturbable  fashion  in  which  he 
had  spoken  throughout.  But  after  a 
moment  he  went  on  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone.  "  If  you  could  tell  so 
much  by  looking  at  me,  you  would 
know  more  than  I  do  myself.  I  re- 
member you  well  enough.  I  remem- 
ber, that  is,  that  you  were  always 
very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  trouble- 
some child,  and  that  I  was  very 
sorry  when  I  came  home  from  school 
and  found  that  I  need  not  expect  to 
meet  you  in  the  holidays  any  more. 
But  I  have  always  been  with  my  father. 

have  every  reason  to  take  his 
side.  He  has  never  told  me  why  you 
went  away,  or  why  your  name  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  ;  but  a  fellow  does 
not  come  to  my  age  without  knowing 
that  there  must  be  some  reason,  and 
wondering  what  the  reason  may  be." 

"  You  are  right ;  there  is  a  reason," 


answered  the  elder  brother  soberly. 
"  It  is  a  much  simpler  reason  than  you 
perhaps  think,  and  yet  one  that  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  you  now.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  never  know  it." 

**  I  should  prefer  to  know  it.  And 
surely,  in  the  circumstances,  I  have 
the  right." 

"  Perhaps.  Now,  listen  ;  I  did  not 
come  here  with  any  idea  of  seeking  a 
reconciliation  with  my  father,  or  even 
of  a  meeting  with  you.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  the  old  place  and  to  hear  for 
myself  how  things  were  going.  At  the 
last  I  was  afraid  of  being  recognised, 
and  so  thought  it  better  to  come  over 
from  High  Cross  and  feel  my  way  about 
the  familiar  places,  and  make  my  in- 
quiries afterwards  at  a  little  distance. 
Only,  when  you  came  upon  me  and  I 
guessed  who  you  were,  I  was  tempted 
to  learn  more  than  a  stranger  could 
tell  me." 

"  And  so  were  recognised,  almost 
instantly.  In  justice  to  yourself  you 
ought  now  to  let  me  hear  your  version 
of  the  story,  so  that,  if  my  father 
should  at  any  time  think  well  to  tell 
me  his,  I  should  at  least  know  the 
other  side.  I  know  of  course  that  he 
has  his  prejudices  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  if 
any  one  can  make  peace  between  you 
it  might  be  my  place  to  try." 

"  It  might.  And  I  might  tell  my 
story  to  you,  though  not  to  any  one 
else.  But, — it  will  be  hard  work  to 
tell  it  to  so  calm  and  judicial  an 
inquirer." 

* '  I  understand.  You  think  I  might 
have  spoken  more  warmly,  might  have 
been  more  glad  and  surprised  to  see 
you  again.  But  you  did  not  take  me 
by  surprise  so  much  as  you  thought ; 
and  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't 
know  yet  whether  I  am  glad." 

"  And  you  are  a  man,  and  not  the 
affectionate  harum-scarum  boy  who 
was  the  only  thing  that  ever  made 
Herne's  Edge  endurable  to  me.  Well, 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that ; 
it  is  inevitable,  I  suppose." 

Cosmo  Heron  put  out  his  hand  and 
wrung  his  brother's  with  a  grip  that 
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left  it  tingling.  "  I  don't  forget  those 
days,  Edmund,"  he  said,  "  or  that 
you  are  my  only  brother  and  my 
father's  eldest  son.  If  I  seem  to 
judge  more  fairly  than  kindly — well, 
you  may  find  in  the  end  that  I  mean 
more  kindly  than  appears.  And  you 
must  not  expect  one  of  us  to  be  easily 
moved  to  a  melting  mood." 

A  very  keen  ear  might  have  de- 
tected the  faintest  suggestion  of  com- 
placency in  the  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  family  hardness,  just  that  com- 
placency with  which  people  are  apt  to 
regard  traits  which  in  reality  are  the 
very  opposite  of  those  they  do  possess. 
Whether  Edmund  Heron  was  acute 
eno igh  to  perceive  the  tone  or  guess 
its  significance  there  was  nothing  in 
his  next  speech  to  show.  "  My  father's 
son  could  hardly  fail  to  be  prejudiced 
against  me.  And  yet,  I  had  almost 
hoped  that  even  he,  after  all  these 
years " 

"  Must  I  tell  you  again  that  no  one 
ever  changes  up  here,  least  of  all  we 
at  the  Edge  1  Seriously,  Edmund,  if 
you  will  show  me  that  he  ought  to 
change,  no  one  will  be  more  glad  than 
I.  As  a  boy  of  course  I  did  not 
realise  how  very  strangely  and  un- 
happily our  family  is  placed  ;  but  now, 
if  I  could  do  anything  to  bridge  the 
gulfs  and  repair  the  breaches,  I  should 
be  more  than  glad." 

"  I  fear  that  can  hardly  be  expected ; 
but  you  and  I  ought  to  be  friends  if 
possible.  And  as  a  step  towards  that 
I  will  tell  you  what  my  father  has 
not  thought  fit  to  mention  ;  but  not 
here,  or  now.  Can  you  meet  me  to- 
morrow, anywhere  near  High  Cross  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  is  the  wedding-day." 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten;  Emily's 
wedding-day.  Pretty  little  Emily, 
to  think  of  her  as  a  wife  !  Well,  I 
hopo  she  will  be  happy  with  Master 
JeiL.  But  when  can  I  see  you?  " 

"  Things  will  be  quiet  enough  at 
night,  I  suppose,  after  they  are  all 
gono.  If  I  meet  you  about  nine 
o'clock  by  the  big  tree  in  Fiddler's 
Aero,  will  that  do  1 " 

"  Fiddler's  Acre  1     Ay,  I  remember 


it.  Is  that  great  ash-tree  standing 
yet  ?  Yes  ;  I  will  meet  you  there,  if 
you  think  you  can  be  out  so  late  with- 
out exciting  remark.  I  could  not 
have  done  so,  in  my  palmiest  days  of 
favour." 

"I  please  myself  in  these  matters. 
Very  often  I  am  at  Pennithorne,  or 
am  supposed  to  be  there." 

"  Ah  !  And  are  you  supposed  to  be 
there  now  ?  What  brings  you  wan- 
dering among  the  tombs  instead,  as 
if  you  were  an  outcast  like  me  ? " 
The  speaker's  voice  was  very  plea- 
sant. Whatever  in  the  words  might 
have  sounded  flippant  was  completely 
modified  by  the  tone,  eager,  wistful, 
almost  tender,  as  if  it  really  concerned 
him  much  to  know  how  things  were 
with  the  younger  brother  from  whom 
he  had  been  parted  so  long. 

"  I  was  restless,  to-night,"  answered 
Cosmo  Heron,  with  what  seemed  a 
little  effort.  "The  house  has  been  dis- 
tracted all  day  with  preparations  for 
the  wedding ;  and  change  and  disturb- 
ance of  some  kind  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air.  They  are  full  of  visitors,  too,  at 
Pennithorne,  and  I  shall  see  more 
than  enough  of  them  to-morrow.  So 
I  have  been  airing  my  discontent  up 
on  the  moor,  and  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  go  home  any  sooner." 

As  he  ended,  the  bell  in  the  tower 
clanged  out  twelve  and  Edmund 
Heron  started  to  his  feet.  "  There," 
he  said,  "  I  must  be  off,  like  any  other 
ghost.  As  it  is,  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  get  admitted  to  my  temporary 
shelter  at  High  Cross.  And  as  for 
you,  you  had  better  get  to  bed,  I 
should  think,  in  preparation  for  a 
hard  day  to-morrow.  Are  you  to  be 
Jem  Brotherton's  best  man?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  be  in  the  thick  of  all  the 
fuss." 

"  And  you  wish  it  was  over,  no 
doubt." 

Cosmo  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
If  that  second  match  for  which  his 
brother  had  wished  had  been  lighted 
at  that  moment,  it  would  have  re- 
vealed a  doubtful  look  upon  his  face, 
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as  if  in  this  case  also  he  was  not 
quite  sure  of  his  own  feelings.  "  I 
will  not  let  it  make  me  forget  Fid- 
dler's Acre,  anyhow,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Don't  you  forget,  either.  Good- 
night, Edmund." 

"  Good-right,  Cosmo,"  answered  the 
elder  brother,  and  the  caressing  accents 
of  his  voice  lingered  over  the  name  as 
if  he  were  thinking  how  long  it  was 
since  they  had  exchanged  nightly 
greetings. 

It  was  but  a  few  paces  to  the 
gate,  and  while  they  spoke  they  had 
reached  it  together.  Again  their 
hands  met,  lingered,  and  parted.  Then 
Edmund  Heron  vaulted  over  the  stile 
and  walked  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the 
quiet  street,  where  the  echoes  of  his 
footsteps  seemed  like  an  outrage  on 
the  stillness.  His  brother  stood  for 
a  moment,  leaning  against  the  tall 
stone  pillar  that  divided  the  wide  gate 
of  ceremony  from  the  stile  of  every- 
day use,  looking,  or  rather  listening, 
after  him  till  all  sign  of  him  was  lost 
in  the  night.  Then  the  younger  man 
too  went  his  way  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  the  Hall,  not  per- 
haps finding  the  restless  excitement 
that  had  driven  him  to  wander  forth 
much  mitigated  by  this  strange  meet- 
ing. And  as  he  went  the  soft  wind 
awoke  again,  and  seemed  to  meet  him 
with  a  sigh  full  of  freshness  and  per- 
fume, the  very  breath  of  the  sweet 
summer  night.  Looking  up,  he  saw 
that  the  clouds  had  thinned  to  the 
merest  veil  of  gauze,  and  everywhere 
the  stars  were  gleaming  through. 
Orion's  studded  belt  was  just  distin- 
guishable, and  the  seven  glittering 
points  of  Charles's  Wain  were  plain 
to  be  seen  above  the  dark  rounded 
hilltop,  where  he  had  seen  them  rise 
so  often  that  the  stars  and  the  hill 
seemed  to  belong  to  each  other. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE     WEDDING. 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  a  rich 
childless  widow  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  is  happier  for  having  a  com- 


panion, to  share  her  travels  if  she  is 
disposed  to  wander,  or  to  lessen  the 
dulness  of  her  solitary  existence  at 
home.  And  a  lady  in  this  position 
usually  contrives  to  provide  herself 
with  such  an  appanage,  whether  by 
modest  payment  to  some  decayed 
gentlewoman,  by  adopting  some  niece 
or  cousin,  or  by  inviting  some  friend, 
old  or  young,  to  share  the  luxuries  and 
necessities  of  life  with  her  upon  equal 
terms. 

Mrs.  Ingleby,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Ingleby  Esquire,  Q.C.,  chose 
the  latter  alternative.  Some  three 
years  before  she  is  introduced  to  the 
reader  she  had  invited  Miss  Evelyn 
Armitage,  the  orphan  daughter  of  an 
old  friend,  to  live  with  her  as  unpaid 
companion  and  friend.  The  arrange- 
ment had  worked  very  well.  Miss 
Armitage's  modest  fortune  provided 
her  very  pretty  and  becoming  dresses, 
and  sufficed  for  all  her  other  small 
wants,  while  Mrs.  Ingleby's  house  and 
dining-table  were  both  too  large  for  a 
permanent  guest  to  be  felt  as  an 
inconvenience.  In  return  for  her 
hospitality  Mrs.  Ingleby  received 
companionship,  and  that  amount  of 
deference  that  is  usually  paid  to  an 
indulgent  aunt ;  and  the  pair  were 
all  the  better  friends  for  their  mutual 
certainty  that  "  dear  Evelyn  "  would 
not  stay  in  the  house  a  day  if  not 
treated  with  consideration  and  cour- 
tesy, and  allowed  a  reasonable  amount 
of  freedom.  These  things  beiog  un- 
derstood, Mrs.  Ingleby  and  her  young 
friend  were  on  the  best  and  most  confi- 
dential terms.  They  went  everywhere 
together,  travelled  about  or  visited 
friends  all  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  both  called  it  "  home  "  when  they 
returned  to  the  comfortable  house  in 
South  Kensington  where  Mrs.  Ingleby 
had  enshrined  her  household  gods. 

On  the  same  July  night  which  had 
witnessed  the  strange  meeting  re- 
counted in  the  first  chapter,  the  two 
women  were  sitting  together  in  the 
room  assigned  to  Mrs.  Ingleby  in 
Pennithorne  House,  having  left  the 
party  downstairs  a  little  early  in 
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order  that  the  elder  lady  might  give 
her  young  friend  some  idea  of  their 
hostess  and  her  history. 

"  My  dear,"  she  was  saying,  "  one 
need  not  call  it  love  of  gossip.  It  is 
a  positive  duty  to  know  about  these 
people  before  venturing  among  them, 
if  only  to  guard  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  awkward  remarks.  I 
brought  Mary  Grey  here  with  me  last 
time,  and  before  I  knew  what  she  was 
about  she  was  holding  forth  on  the 
iniquity  of  married  women  separating 
from  their  husbands,  full  in  Mrs. 
Heron's  hearing.  Whether  she  did  it 
in  ignorance,  or  sheer  want  of  tact, 
I  could  never  discover ;  but  it  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  either  case." 

"  Has  Mrs.  Heron  been  long  separ- 
ated from  her  husband '?  " 

"  For  many  years.  You  understand, 
Evelyn  ;  there  was  never  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  scandal  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  we  should  not  be  here. 
No  one  ever  breathed  a  word  against 
either  of  them.  They  never  even 
quarrelled,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out. 
It  was  simply  that  they  thought  they 
could  live  more  happily  apart.  Many 
married  couples  have  thought  the 
same  before  and  since,  but  have  been 
afraid  of  what  people  would  say. 
That  is  a  fear  that  has  never  troubled 
the  Herons,  if  half  the  tales  about 
them  are  true.  So  the  breach  between 
them  has  never  been  wide  enough  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  see 
no  more  of  each  other.  She  settled 
down  here,  within  easy  distance  of  his 
house,  and  ever  since  they  have  ex- 
changed all  the  courtesies  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  He  sends  her  game, 
and  she  sends  him  fruit ;  they  call 
upon  each  other  about  once  a  quarter, 
and  are  much  better  friends  than  you 
would  suppose  possible." 

"  And  it  is  Mr.  Heron's  house  to 
whioh  we  are  going  to-morrow  ?  "  said 
Miss  Armitage  musingly. 

"  Just  so  ;  and  very  thankful  I  am 
thai  the  wedding  is  there  and  not 
heir.  We  shall  at  least  be  able  to 
come  away  when  the  dulness  grows 
unbearable,  and  our  hostess  will  not 


want  to  stay  too  long.  You  under- 
stand that  the  bride  is  no  relation  to 
Mrs.  Heron,  except  by  marriage.  She 
is  a  great-niece  of  Mr.  Heron's,  whom 
he  adopted  some  years  ago,  and  now 
I  suppose  he  is  giving  her  a  dowry. 
She  is  certainly  making  a  very  fair 
match.  I  have  visited  these  Brother- 
tons  when  I  was  in  this  neighbourhood 
before,  and  they  live  in  very  good 
style.  Jem  Brotherton — 

"  Tell  me  more  about  the  Herons.  I 
love  to  hear  about  eccentric  people," 
said  Miss  Armitage,  with  a  little  wilful 
air  that  became  her  well.  "  I  am 
always  so  grateful  to  them  for  having 
the  courage  to  be  unlike  everybody 
else.  There  is  a  son,  is  there  not  ? 
Does  he  live  with  his  father,  or  is  he 
away  from  home  ? ' ' 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  there  is  the  oddest 
part  of  this  strange  story.  And  first, 
let  me  caution  you  to  walk  warily  when 
you  speak  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Heron  about 
sons.  There  is  an  elder  son  who  has 
come  to  grief  somehow,  who  has  gone 
away  from  home,  and  whose  name  is 
never  mentioned  by  either  of  them. 
He  must  be  quite  an  impossible  sub- 
ject, or  my  friend  would  certainly  have 
taken  him  up  when  her  husband  cast 
him  off,  out  of  pure  love  of  opposi- 
tion." 

"I  perceive  that  conversation  will 
be  full  of  pitfalls.  How  about 
number  two?  May  one  allude  to 
him?" 

"  By  all  means.  Mrs.  Heron  will 
not  be  long  before  she  entertains  you 
with  an  account  of  his  perfections, 
and  when  he  comes  here  you  will  see 
what  a  fuss  she  makes  over  him.  But 
there  are  pitfalls  for  you  even  here. 
He  lives  with  his  father,  and  is  his 
father's  son,  not  his  mother's ;  and 
that  is  a  standing  grievance." 

"  I  should  think  so  !  How  comes 
that  to  pass  ?  " 

"  By  another  of  those  queer  arrange- 
ments that  make  this  family  so  utterly 
unlike  every  other.  The  husband  and 
wife  parted  when  this  young  man  was 
only  a  child.  I  don't  know  what 
arrangement  they  made  about  the 
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elder  son,  who  was  nine  years  older, 
and  was  of  course  away  at  school. 
As  for  Cosmo,  they  agreed  that  his 
mother  was  to  keep  him  till  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  after  that  he  was 
every  seven  years  to  choose  which  of 
the  two  he  would  live  with." 

"  Surely  I  don't  understand  you. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  left  it 
to  a  little  child  to  settle  for  himself, 
and  that  his  decision  was  to  be  irre- 
vocable ? " 

"  For  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  to  choose  again. 
Well,  on  the  day  he  was  seven  years 
old  his  father  came  over,  punctually 
to  the  hour,  to  see  what  my  young 
lord  would  decide.  He  had  been 
horribly  indulged  in  the  meantime, 
and  like  most  spoiled  children  was 
constantly  in  disgrace.  He  had  done 
something  that  very  day,  I  believe, 
for  which  he  expected  condign  punish- 
ment ;  and  being  as  plucky  as  possible 
he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  grim- 
visaged  elderly  Squire.  The  bait  of 
some  jackdaws'  nests  in  the  chimneys 
at  Herne's  Edge  triumphed  over  all 
the  amusements  that  Pennithorne  had 
to  offer.  Off  went  father  and  son  to- 
gether, and  my  friend  has  never  been 
able  to  get  her  boy  back  since." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Heron  !  Had  not  she 
and  her  house  regained  the  charm  of 
novelty  by  the  time  seven  more  years 
had  passed  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not ;  or  perhaps  the 
jackdaws'  nests  had  not  palled,  At 
any  rate,  at  fourteen  and  at  twenty-one 
the  young  man's  decision  has  been 
the  same.  And  I  don't  know  that  his 
mother  is  so  much  to  be  pitied.  Now 
that  she  cannot  get  him  she  thinks  all 
the  world  of  him  ;  but  how  long  that 
would  last  if  he  came  over  to  her  side 
is  another  matter." 

"  Is  he  not  nice,  then  ?  " 

"He  may  be  perfect,  for  aught  I 
know.  But  Janet  Heron  never  cared, 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  for  what 
was  absolutely  her  own,  unless  out  of 
opposition  to  somebody  else." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Ingleby,  are  you  sure 
you  are  not  romancing  to  gratify  my 


taste  for  hearing  of  odd  people  ?  And 
the  young  man  himself  ?  Is  he  as  odd 
as  such  antecedents  and  such  a  bring- 
ing up  should  have  made  him?" 

"  Pretty  nearly,  I  think.  I  have 
not  seen  much  of  him,  and  his  mother's 
stories  of  course  all  redound  to  his 
credit ;  but  she  cannot  deny  that  he 
is  very  unlike  other  people,  and  in- 
deed he  looks  it.  But  you  will  see 
him  to-morrow,  and  judge  for  your- 
self." 

Next  morning  Miss  Armitage  found 
herself  starting  for  the  wedding  with 
that  delightful  exhilaration  of  spirits 
that  sometimes  comes  over  us  among 
new  scenes  and  new  people.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning.  Yesterday's  clouds 
had  vanished  utterly,  and,  if  the  bride 
is  to  be  happy  that  the  sun  shines  on, 
Miss  Heron's  happiness  was  secure. 
But  there  was  none  of  the  sultry  heat 
that  Miss  Armitage's  south-country 
experience  connected  with  sunny  noon- 
tide in  the  dog-days.  In  these  breezy 
uplands,  as  she  was  afterwards  to  dis- 
cover, the  day  keeps  always  something 
of  the  wild  freshness  of  morning,  and 
summer  is  a  petulant,  delightful  child 
instead  of  a  languid,  gracious  woman. 
There  is  both  gain  and  loss  in  this; 
but  when  summer  smiles  with  all  the 
careless  frankness  of  childhood,  and 
the  full  glow  of  the  sun  tempers  the 
keen  edge  of  a  wind  that  seems  as  if 
it  blew  straight  from  the  far-distant 
sea,  the  gain  decidedly  predominates. 

The  carriage  drove  swiftly  down  the 
gentle  slope  at  the  top  of  which  stood 
Pennithorne  House  and  Pennithorne 
village,  then  turned  to  the  left  along 
the  open  strath  beside  the  little  river, 
crossed  it  after  about  half  a  mile,  and 
began  to  go  up,  and  up,  and  up  into 
the  hills. 

It  seemed  to  Evelyn  Armitage  that 
they  went  for  miles  (though  in  reality 
it  was  little  more  than  two)  up  an 
almost  perpendicular  hill ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  top,  behold,  it  was 
not  the  top,  but  a  sheltered  hollow 
round  which  the  hills  still  kept  guard, 
though  now  the  bare  backs  of  their 
highest  ridges  could  be  plainly  seen, 
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upheaving     themselves     against      the 
pale    ethereal    blue    of    the    sky. 

The  village  had  put  on  its  gayest 
look,  though  there  was  no  attempt  at 
general  decoration,  no  fading  arches 
to  act  as  an  uncomfortable  reminder 
of  the  evanescence  of  earthly  bliss. 
Every  doorstep  was  freshly  whitened, 
every  window  newly  cleaned,  and  the 
small  population  was  for  the  most  part 
in  the  street,  in  holiday  attire  and  all 
agog  for  the  wedding. 

On  common  days  Ernston  had  a 
somewhat  melancholy  look,  as  if 
brooding  over  some  unforgotten 
tragedy ;  or  rather  perhaps  one 
fancied  so,  knowing  what  a  real  and 
ghastly  tragedy  had  place  in  its 
otherwise  simple  annals.  But  no  one 
^\as  thinking,  on  that  sixteenth  of 
July,  of  troubles  more  than  two  cen- 
turies old,  and  even  to  allude  to  the 
st  ory  would  have  been  profanation  on 
a  young  girl's  wedding  morning.  So 
no  one  directed  Miss  Armitage's  atten- 
tion to  the  usual  points  of  interest  : 
the  little  low  house  where  it  began — 
the  dell  where  they  met  to  pray,  with 
shuddering  intensity  of  supplication, 
botwixt  the  dead  and  the  living — the 
bare  hillside  where  the  tens  who  were 
left  alive  buried  the  hundreds  of  their 
dead.  And  unsubdued  by  such  recol- 
lections the  carriage  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  admiring  looks  of  Ernston,  and 
halted  before  the  semicircular  flight  of 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  fine  old  gate- 
w.iy  of  the  Hall. 

Mrs.  Heron  ushered  in  her  guests 
wjth  a  sort  of  proud  humility,  as  who 
should  say,  "  I  am  only  a  visitor  here, 
like  yourselves."  She  was  a  handsome 
woman,  with  a  determined  look  about 
her  face  that  hardly  seemed  to  agree 
with  the  brief  sketch  of  her  character 
given  by  her  friend  the  night  before. 

Evelyn  Armitage,  gazing  round  with 
bright  appreciative  young  eyes,  be- 
came aware  first  that  this  was  a  very 
quaint  and  lovely  home  from  which 
Mrs.  Heron  had  exiled  herself,  or 
allowed  herself  to  be  exiled.  A  broad 
paved  walk  led  straight  through  a 
small  high- walled  garden,  with  squares 


of  the  finest  velvet  turf  on  either  side, 
and  borders  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  roses  bright  against  the  dark  old 
walls.  Beyond  was  a  terrace,  with 
sides,  not  steeply  turfed  like  the  thing 
that  lies  in  front  of  a  cockney  villa, 
but  solidly  built  up  of  tawny  stone,  out 
of  every  fissure  of  which  grew  tiny 
ferns  and  creeping  many-coloured  rock- 
plants,  whose  roots  disdained  so  vulgar 
a  thing  as  earth.  Another  flight  of 
steps,  with  a  broad  balustrade  on  each 
side,  brought  them  to  the  wide  paved 
space  stretching  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  house,  a  high  sheltering  wall 
shutting  it  in  at  either  end.  More 
roses  climbed  about  the  low  Tudor 
casements,  damask  and  monthly  and 
white;  and  a  door  in  the  wall  to  the 
right  gave  a  glimpse  into  a  larger 
garden  gay  with  flowers. 

The  front  door  opened  directly  into 
a  large  low-ceiled  room  with  painted 
panels,  in  which  stood  their  host  ready 
to  receive  the  strangers.  Miss  Armi- 
tage looked  anxiously  at  him,  to  see 
what  manner  of  man  this  was  with 
whom  his  wife  had  not  found  it  possible 
to  live.  He  did  not  seem  at  first  sight 
an  impossible  personage :  tall,  well- 
made,  and  very  upright,  with  a  short 
face  and  rather  long  aquiline  nose, 
dark-brown  hair  touched  with  gray, 
and  dark-brown  eyes  set  rather  deep 
in  his  head.  "  He  looks  distinguished, 
trustworthy,  a  thorough  gentleman," 
thought  the  keen  observer.  "  And — 
yes  ! — he  has  a  temper,  I  should  say, 
and  his  mouth  is  obstinate  and  secre- 
tive to  the  last  degree.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him  •  he  looks  just  as  he 
ought  to  look.  It  would  have  been 
disappointing  to  find  him  the  kind  of 
man  that  no  reasonable  woman  could 
have  lived  with  ;  but  I  fancy  I  can  guess 
why  she  left  him.  Now,  where  is  the 
son?"  She  had  not  to  ask  herself  the 
question  twice,  for  a  glance  round  the 
crowded  room  showed  her  a  tall  young 
figure  with  a  face  so  like  Mr.  Heron's 
that  she  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
to  whom  it  must  belong.  Miss 
Armitage  had  been  annoyed  with  her- 
self for  being  just  too  late  to  miss  the 
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greeting  between  husband  and  wife ; 
but  at  least  she  saw  the  young  man's 
reception  of  the  mother  with  whom  he 
had  never  chosen  to  live,  and  decided 
that  as  a  welcome  to  an  old  friend  and 
distinguished  guest  it  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,  but  that  as  from  a  son  to 
his  mother  it  was  a  little  cold. 

A  buzz  of  talk  was  going  on  all 
round,  for  a  minute  during  which  Mr. 
Cosmo  Heron  found  time  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Ingieby,  and  by  her  was  presented 
to  Miss  Armitage.  "  He  is  odd-look- 
ing, and  I  know  why,"  thought  the 
latter.  "He  has  got  some  one  else's 
eyes.  It  is  almost  startling  to  see 
blue  eyes  under  such  dark  eyebrows  ; 
and  they  are  no  more  like  Mrs.  Heron's 
than  his  father's." 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  the  inner 
hall,  which  was  visible  through  a 
curtained  archway.  The  bride  was 
coming  down  the  wide  oak  stairs, 
her  white  silken  draperies  falling  in 
soft  glistening  heaps  from  step  to  step 
behind  her,  and  her  white  gloved  hand 
lingering  on  the  ponderous  carved 
balustrade,  as  she  paused  on  the 
lowest  step  with  all  eyes  upon  her.  A 
curious  flash  came  into  those  blue  ones 
upon  which  Miss  Armitage  had  been 
mentally  commenting  ;  she  saw  it  and 
wondered  what  it  meant.  Perhaps 
the  bride  saw  it  too,  for  while  all 
looked  at  her  she  looked  only  at  her 
cousin,  with  a  little  deprecating  pro 
voking  smile  whose  language  no  one 
else  could  understand. 

Mr.  Heron  gave  her  his  arm,  the 
rest  followed  as  they  chose,  and  all 
sailed  out  on  to  the  terrace  through 
the  garden  door3  and  along  the  green 
alleys  through  alternate  sun  and  shade 
towards  the  church,  the  squat  tower 
of  which  was  plainly  to  be  seen  among 
the  trees  close  at  hand.  No  red  drug- 
get made  the  homely  churchyard  path 
look  like  the  approach  to  a  London 
house  on  the  night  of  a  ball ;  but  the 
smooth  worn  pavement  had  been  swept 
till  not  a  speck  of  dust  remained  upon 
it,  and  here  and  there  a  rose  kissed 
the  hem  of  the  bride's  flowing  draper- 
ies. There  seemed  to  be  no  brides- 


maids and  no  groomsmen ;  and  the 
little  procession  reached  the  church 
and  entered  it  as  simply  and  easily  as 
a  family  party  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Miss  Armitage  found  herself  won- 
dering whether  even  the  demon  of 
the  provincial  press  could  make  a 
"  Fashionable  Wedding  in  High  Life  " 
out  of  this,  and  envying  the  girl  who 
had  an  ancestral  home  and  an  eccentric 
guardian,  and  could  be  married  in  this 
poetically  simple  fashion. 

She  did  not  envy  Miss  Heron  her 
bridegroom,  after  one  swift  keen 
woman's  glance  had  taught  her  all 
about  him  that  externals  could  tell. 
He  looked  honest  and  almost  hand- 
some, but  Miss  Armitage  mentally 
disposed  of  him  in  one  word  as  "  un- 
interesting," and  betook  herself  to 
looking  round  the  little  old  church, 
and  speculating  as  to  the  momentous 
consequences  of  those  few  simple 
words  which  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  so  soon  uttered.  "  I  wonder  if 
she  knows  him  well  enough  to  trust 
him  with  the  whip  and  reins,"  she 
thought.  "  Or  does  she  mean  to  keep 
them  in  her  own  hands  1  Unsatis- 
factory, I  should  think,  either  way. 
I  had  rather  be  with  a  Mrs.  Ingieby, 
and  give  notice  if  we  don't  suit. 
Unless " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
even  in  that  inner  depth  of  the  mind 
where  something  murmurs  what  the 
thoughts  are  hardly  permitted  to  take 
cognisance  of.  Something  made  her 
turn  her  head  suddenly,  and  she  saw 
that  Mr.  Cosmo  Heron  was  looking 
fixedly  towards  her,  almost  turning 
his  back  on  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
not  at  her,  but  over  her  right  shoulder, 
at  something  just  behind  her.  Few 
nerves  can  stand  this  sort  of  thing  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  in  an  instant, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  Miss  Armit- 
age turned  her  head  and  glanced  in 
the  same  direction. 

She  did  not  start  outwardly,  being 
a  young  woman  of  considerable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  but  she  was  startled 
none  the  less.  Was  the  young  man 
ubiquitous  ?  There  he  was  behind  her, 
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just  the  same  in  height  and  figure, 
and  in  the  contour  of  the  cheek  (all 
she  could  see  of  his  half-averted  face), 
and  in  the  dark-brown  hair  with  the 
same  crisp  curves  in  it.  She  glanced 
in  bewilderment  from  one  to  the  other 
and  back  again ;  and  just  then  Num- 
ber Two  turned  half  round  and  showed 
her  a  pair  of  brownish-gray  eyes  in- 
stead of  the  blue  ones  that  had  seemed 
to  her  so  incongruous,  besides  lesser 
differences,  such  as  thinner  eyebrows, 
a  straighter  nose,  and  a  smaller  mouth. 
Before  her  face  the  two  pairs  of  eyes 
exchanged  swift  glances, — appeal  and 
warning  on  the  one  side,  and  she  knew 
not  what  on  the  other.  Then  Miss 
Armitage  perceived  that  Number  Two 
was  quietly  withdrawing  himself,  dis- 
appearing into  a  little  side  chapel  be- 
behind  the  organ,  and  that  no  one 
seemed  to  have  noticed  him  but  her- 
self and  that  one  other.  Turning  again 
she  found  Cosmo  Heron's  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  with  an  expression  that  said 
so  plainly,  "  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
per.son  you  are.  Will  you  find  it 
necessary  to  talk  about  what  you  may 
have  seen?"  that  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  answering  it  by  a  just  per- 
ceptible smile  and  the  smallest  possible 
shake  of  the  head. 

The  next  moment  she  realised  that 
the  ceremony  was  over,  that  Miss 
Heron  was  Mrs.  Brotherton,  and  that 
the  bridal  pair  were  moving  into  the 
tiny  vestry.  They  seemed  to  be  taking 
the  same  way  that  the  mysterious 
figure  had  taken  just  before  them,  and 
Miss  Armitage  wondered  with  some 
eagerness  whether  he  had  had  time  to 
carry  out  his  manifest  intention  of 
escape  ;  but  at  least  no  rumour  of  any 
awkward  meeting  reached  her  ears  as 
the  party  filed  back  to  the  house, 
quietly  as  it  had  come. 

There  was  no  wedding  breakfast  and 
no  speeches,  so  merciful  was  this  uncon- 
ventional household.  Only  refresh- 
merits  were  laid  out  in  the  large  low 
dining-room,  and  the  bride  cut  up  there 
the  great  home-made  cake,  whereof  slices 
were  offered  to  the  company  by  Mr. 
Cosino  Heron,  for  the  most  part  in  vain. 


An  hour  had  passed,  and  the  in- 
formal gathering  had  broken  up,  when 
Miss  Armitage  found  herself  for  the 
moment  alone  and  apart,  where  the 
different  conversations  going  on  at 
once  resulted  in  a  general  buzz.  But 
two  voices  were  quite  audible  close 
beside  her,  though  she  could  not  see 
the  speakers, — voices  earnest  and  con- 
fidential in  tone,  but  not  dropped  at 
all  below  their  natural  pitch,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
she  was  overhearing  what  was  not 
meant  for  the  public  ear. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  your  taking 
Jem  that  I  mind,"  said  the  masculine 
voice,  slowly  and  significantly.  "But 
I  did  not  realise  quite  that  it  meant 
his  taking  you,  and  taking  you  quite 
away  from  us.  I  almost  wish  I  had 
married  you  myself  instead." 

"  Almost !  "  echoed  the  lady's  voice. 
"  You  are  very  complimentary — and 
modest !  As  if  I  would  have  looked  at 
a  boy  like  you,  when  there  was  Jem  !  " 

"  I  am  older  than  you,  Madam ; 
and  I  would  soon  have  got  rid  of 
Jem,  if  this  had  occurred  to  me 
earlier." 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  it  didn't  ! 
All  the  same,  I  am  a  woman  now,  and 
you  are  only  a  boy." 

"Am  I?  Take  care  !  If  you  pro- 
voke me  I  might  be  tempted  to  get 
rid  of  Jem  even  yet,  as  my  namesake 
did  of  his  cousin." 

"  People  don't  do  such  things  now- 


"  Perhaps  not,  when  they  only 
almost  wish.  If  I  did,  I  wonder  what 
you  would  do  1  Not  try  to  kill  me, 
as  the  cousin's  wife  did  by  Squire 
Cosmo  ?  Oh  no ;  you  would  cry  a 
great  deal,  and  then  forgive  me,  and 
we  should  live  very  happily  ever 
after ! " 

"  You  are  a  horrid  boy,  Cosmo.  No 
girl  was  ever  talked  to  so  before  on 
her  wedding-day  !  " 

"True  ;  but  no  girl  ever  looked 
prettier,  or  had  a  more  original  wed- 
ding. I  shall  talk  no  more  nonsense 
after  to-day,  nor  will  you  \  so  what 
does  it  matter?" 
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It  was  nonsense  indeed,  and  might 
have  seemed  nonsense  in  somewhat 
questionable  taste,  but  that  the 
speakers  were  evidently  like  brother 
and  sister.  But  the  one  listener 
fancied  she  detected  a  faint  shade  of 
earnest  underlying  the  fierce  playful- 
ness ;  and  it  recalled  her  to  the 
thought  that  possibly  they  were  not 
aware  that  they  might  be  overheard, 
though  they  seemed  to  care  so  little 
about  it.  She  dropped  her  parasol 
noisily  on  the  bare  polished  floor,  then 
rose  as  she  picked  it  up  and  moved 
away  to  a  little  distance,  wondering 
what  was  to  be  the  next  scene  in  this 
eccentric  wedding-feast.  The  next 
thing  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  General 
Post,  during  which  Mrs.  Heron  and 
Mrs.  Ingleby  came  to  look  for  Miss 
Armitage,  to  take  her  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  the  house  and  garden. 
"  The  happy  pair  will  not  be  leaving 
just  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Heron,  as  the 
young  lady  could  not  refrain  from  one 
backward  curious  glance  round  the 
room.  '•  We  shall  be  back  in  time  to 
see  them  off."  "With  this  assurance 
Miss  Armitage's  mind  was  sufficiently 
at  rest  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
Herne's  Edge  ;  though  she  was  still 
more  interested  in  the  living  than  in 
the  dead,  and  let  Mrs.  Heron's  stories 
of  the  past  (which  indeed  were  not 
told  in  a  very  interesting  fashion)  go 
by  her  almost  unheeded.  They  worked 
their  way  round  at  last  from  the  old 
records  in  the  library  out  into  the 
sunny  garden,  from  the  shapen  yew- 
trees  in  the  garden  to  the  remnant  of 
the  village-stocks  on  the  small  green 
space  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  from 
the  green  to  the  quiet  old-fashioned 
stable-yard  (one  of  several)  where  in 
a  building  all  to  itself  stood  the 
original  old  family  coach,  once  used 
within  the  memory  of  man,  with  a 
sword-case  instead  of  a  driving- box, 
and  more  gilding  than  springs.  From 
there  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  front  of 
the  house  by  a  door  in  the  wall,  and 
as  they  stepped  on  to  the  terrace  they 
saw  the  carriage  waiting  down  by  the 
gate,  and  by  the  little  stir  in  the  hall 


perceived  that  the  young  people  must 
be  on  the  point  of  starting. 

Mrs.  Heron  hurried  into  the  house, 
while  Mrs.  Ingleby  and  her  young 
friend  waited  beside  the  door.  In  a 
few  moments  the  whole  party  came 
out,  the  bride  in  her  travelling  dress, 
leaning  this  time  on  her  cousin's  arm, 
and  her  husband  close  behind  her 
talking  to  Mr.  Heron  ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed, carrying  neither  rice  nor  old 
shoes,  but  with  the  old  butler  in 
their  midst  solemnly  bearing  an 
ancient  tankard  on  a  silver  tray, 
with  which  he  stood  waiting  while 
the  last  farewells  were  spoken.  The 
carriage-door  was  open,  the  bride's 
foot  was  on  the  step,  when  her  uncle 
took  the  tankard,  tasted  its  contents, 
and  solemnly  offered  it  to  her.  She 
half  laughed,  touched  it  with  her  lips, 
and  handed  it  back  to  him,  upon  which 
he  turned  with  it  to  the  bridegroom, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  discussing 
some  knotty  point. 

Evelyn  Armitage  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  what  they  were  saying ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  settled  the  matter  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction  they  were 
interrupted  by  one  of  those  small 
mischances  that  at  the  time  make 
nervous  people  by  turns  hot  and  cold, 
however  amusing  they  may  prove  to 
look  back  upon. 

She  had  noted  with  some  amuse- 
ment the  air  of  possession,  almost  of 
defiance,  with  which  Mr.  Cosmo  Heron 
led  out  his  beautiful  charge,  handed 
her  down  the  steps,  and  put  her  into 
the  carriage.  She  was  wondering 
whether  those  who  had  not,  like  her- 
self, overheard  his  late  speeches,  ob- 
served anything  significant  in  the  way 
in  which  he  arranged  the  bride  and 
her  belongings  with  little  regard  for 
any  one  who  was  to  come  after,  linger- 
ing with  his  head  in  the  carriage  and 
his  back  to  the  bridegroom,  and  talk- 
ing as  if  determined  to  keep  her  from 
him  up  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

Now  it  appeared  that  he  had  some- 
thing confidential  to  say,  or  some  very 
special  arrangements  to  make,  for  he 
stepped  inside  and  took  the  seat  be- 
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side  her,  as  the  carriage-door  swung  to 
with  some  force  behind  him. 

The  coachman  was  not  looking,  or 
was  perhaps  a  little  confused  by  having 
too  loyally  drunk  the  health  of  the 
happy  couple,  for  at  the  familiar  sound 
of  the  closing  door  he  started  on  his 
perch,  whipped  up  his  horses,  and 
drove  off.  Neither  of  those  inside 
mf.de  any  movement  to  stop  him ; 
and,  while  the  ladies  on  the  steps 
ut  :ered  small  shrieks  and  the  gentle- 
men roared  with  laughter,  the  luckless 
bridegroom  had  himself  to  run  after 
his  departing  equipage,  shouting  to  it 
to  stop.  Perhaps  even  then  the  coach- 
ma,n  hardly  realised  what  an  important 
person  he  had  left  behind,  but  neatly 
turning  his  horses  round  the  triangle 
of  green  he  drew  up  at  the  gate  once 
mere  ;  while  Mr.  Brotherton  came 
panting  back  just  as  Cosmo  Heron 
unfastened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each 
other  rather  queer ly.  "  Really,  Jem, 
you  should  be  more  careful,"  said  the 
younger  coolly.  "  Any  other  man 
would  have  made  off  with  your  new 
wife  while  you  were  not  looking." 

•'You  wouldn't  have  been  the  first 
of  your  name  to  try  such  a  thing," 
retorted  the  elder,  getting  promptly 
into  his  lawful  place. 

*'  No  ;  and  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 

—  There,  drive  on  I  You  will  lose 
your  train  at  Millborough  next." 

The  carriage  started  once  more.  Mr. 
Heron  looked  at  his  son,  opened  his 
lips  as  if  to  speak,  closed  them  again, 
ami  silently  led  the  way  back  to  the 
house. 

CHAPTER  III. 
FIDDLER'S   ACRE. 

'{  Miss  ARMITAGE,"  said  a  voice  at 
her  elbow,  "  will  you  share  that  ill- 
omened  loving-cup  of  ours,  or  will 
you  come  and  have  some  coffee  ? " 

"The  coffee,  if  you  please,  rather 
than  that  formidable  tankard.  But 
why  do  you  call  it  ill-omened  ? " 

'•'I  told  my  father  that  the  sur- 
vivors would  prefer  coffee,"  said  the 


young  man  ;  "  but  that  loving-cup  is 
an  old  institution  of  ours.  It  began 
with  misfortune,  and  some  harm 
always  comes  of  it,  though  of  course 
that  is  no  reason  with  us  for  changing 
our  ways." 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  but 
his  companion  fancied  from  the  in- 
tense gravity  of  his  look  that  he  was 
trying  to  puzzle  her.  "  That  is  to  be 
conservative  indeed,"  she  answered 
gravely.  "  I  suppose  you  cannot  help 
it,  living  where  you  do.  But  how  did 
your  old  custom  begin  in  misfortune  1 
May  I  not  hear  1 " 

"  Shakespeare  wrote  the  story,  and 
called  it  THE  WINTER'S  TALE.  But 
our  version  ended  more  tragically,  for 
Edmund  Heron  killed  his  friend,  who 
had  never  wronged  him,  down  there 
by  the  gate,  over  the  loving-cup.  That 
was  the  year  before  the  tragedy  of 
this  place,  and  men  called  it  a  judg- 
ment ;  but  surely  it  was  a  left-handed 
one,  for  the  great  house  paid  no 
heavier  toll  than  the  little  ones  that 
had  not  sinned." 

"I  think  that  is  not  the  story  I 
expected  to  hear.  Was  there  not  a 
legend  of  a  namesake  of  your  own, 
and  a  lady  who  was  to  have  married 
some  one  else?  " 

"  My  mother  did  not  tell  you  of 
that?"  said  Cosmo  Heron,  with  a 
quick  questioning  glance  over  the  cup 
of  coffee  he  was  handing.  "  She  con- 
siders the  story  discreditable  to  the 
name  I  am  to  render  illustrious.  But 
it  is  a  shade  lighter  than  most  of  our 
family  chronicles,  though  it  has  the 
makings  of  a  tragedy  in  it  too." 

"  Tell  it  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  bore  you  :  but 
if  you  will  bring  it  upon  yourself — 
Well,  then,  that  Cosmo  Heron  coveted 
his  cousin's  betrothed  bride,  who  was 
a  ward  of  his  father's  and  lived  with 
them  here.  So  he  contrived  to  kidnap 
the  cousin  somehow,  persuaded  the 
lady  that  he  had  run  away  because  he 
wanted  to  be  off  the  bargain,  and  so 
prevailed  on  her  to  take  his  precious 
self  instead.  That  miserable  loving-cup 
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of  ours  plays  a  part  in  this  story  too,  as 
you  will  see.  Just  as  they  had  been 
fast  married  the  cousin  managed 
somehow  to  let  the  bride  know  how 
and  why  he  had  been  kept  from  her  ; 
and  she,  being  one  of  us,  was  more 
furious  at  having  been  deceived  than 
touched  by  the  love  that  had  stood  at 
nothing  in  order  to  win  her.  She 
merely  wanted  her  revenge;  and  so 
they  say  she  put  poison  into  the  cup 
that  her  husband  was  to  drink  with 
her  before  carrying  her  off  to  her  own 
great  house  over  there  at  Esterham. 
But  he  had  seen  enough  to  make  him 
suspect  that  she  had  found  him  out ; 
and  when  she  only  touched  the  rim  of 
the  cup  with  her  lips  he  suspected 
something  more.  She  was  not  quite 
cut  out  for  the  part  of  the  female 
villain,  I  suppose,  and  when  he  looked 
at  her  over  the  cup  her  face  betrayed 
her.  Anyhow  he  poured  the  wine  out 
on  the  steps,  bowed  politely,  shut  the 
carriage  door  as  he  stood  outside,  and 
signed  to  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 
Ever  since  then  the  master  of  the 
house  tastes  the  loving-cup  first,  as 
you  have  seen,  by  way  of  a  guarantee 
of  his  good  faith." 

"You  are  curious  people  up  here  ! 
Did  we  leave  a  century  behind  us 
when  we  drove  up  this  morning,  and 
is  this  seventeen  hundred  and  some- 
thing that  I  find  you  living  in  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  That  disastrous 
wedding-day  was  in  July  of  1739, 
and  that  Cosmo  Heron  went  out  with 
Prince  Charlie  in  '45,  and  died  fight- 
ing at  Preston,  not  without  credit, 
which  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  him." 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  lived  all  her  days  in  her 
own  house  at  Esterham,  and  was 
regarded  by  many  people  as  a  very 
ill-used  woman,  and  by  some  as  a 
very  foolish  one.  The  cousin  turned 
up  again,  I  believe,  after  Cosmo  was 
dead,  and  she  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him,  on  the  ground 
that  any  one  but  a  fool  would  have 
contrived  to  let  her  hear  from  him 
twelve  hours  earlier.  Have  you  been 


often  to  the  Academy  this  year,  Miss 
Armitage  1  " 

"I  have,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  it,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  Nor  would  you  wish  it,  if  you 
were  as  sick  of  the  subject  as  I  am. 
There  are  fifty  more  interesting  pic- 
tures in  this  tragical  love-story  of 
yours." 

"  Come  into  the  churchyard,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  record  of  another 
love-story  of  about  that  date,  far 
prettier  than  anything  that  ever  be- 
longed to  our  family." 

"I  should  like  »it  very  much,  but 
just  now  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Ingleby 
may  be  looking  for  me." 

''My  father  will  hardly  allow  any 
one  to  go  just  yet.  But  will  you  let 
my  mother  bring  you  here  again,  some 
day  when  the  old  place  is  in  its  usual 
solitude  ?  Then,  if  you  really  care  for 
doleful  legends,  you  shall  hear 
plenty." 

"  I  shall  say  all  I  can  in  favour  of 
such  a  delightful  plan,  if  Mrs.  Heron 
should  propose  it." 

"  Then  she  shall  propose  it.  I  should 

like If  Emily  had  been  here  we 

could  have  entertained  you  properly, 
but  as  it  is  you  must  excuse  our 
bachelor  uncouthness." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Armitage  that 
uncouth  was  a  ridiculously  inappropri- 
ate word  to  the  chivalrous  old-world 
courtesy  of  both  father  and  son.  But 
she  did  not  say  so  ;  she  only  shook  her 
head  and  smiled,  and  went  on  half- 
absently  to  ask  the  names  of  the  roses 
that  climbed  the  garden  walls,  roses 
belonging  so  entirely  to  an  elder  time 
that  they  were  all  new  to  her.  There 
was  something  that  she  wanted  to  say, 
and  she  was  ..wondering  how  to  lead 
the  conversation  round  to  it ;  at  last 
she  decided  that  with  this  very  original 
young  man  the  shortest  way  might  be 
also  the  best.  "  Mr.  Heron,"  she  said, 
"  you  were  looking  at  me  in  church, 
while  the  last  of  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  going  on." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  my  eyes  were  not  so 
well  employed.  I  was  looking  at  some 
one  just  beyond  you." 
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"  At  first ;  but  after  he  was  gone 
you  looked  at  me.  You  were  thinking 
to  ymirself ,  '  Can  this  person  hold 
her  tongue  1 '  This  person  can  hold 
her  tongue,  Mr.  Heron.  She  will  not 
ask  any  questions,  even  of  herself  in 
her  own  mind ;  and  if  she  happened 
to  see  any  one  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  he  may  assure  himself  that  no 
one  >vill  ever  hear  of  him  through  her. 
That  is  all  I  meant  to  say." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Cosmo  Heron,  very  gravely  and  em- 
phatically, and  did  not  add  a  single 
word. 

"  There  is  no  need.  I  see  Mrs. 
Heron  and  Mrs.  Ingleby  there  in  the 
distance.  Perhaps  I  had  better  join 
them  now ;  but  remember,  I  shall 
expert  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
Ern&ton  Hall  when  we  meet  again." 

"  Herne's  Edge,  if  you  please,"  he 
said,  formally  offering  his  arm.  "  It 
is  only  a  modern  fashion  to  call  it  the 
Hall." 

"  I  see.  It  should  be  Heron's 
Edge,  I  suppose,  only  laziness  has 
robbed  it  of  a  syllable." 

"  .fust  so ;  and  the  same  laziness 
has  robbed  Heron's  Town  of  an  aspir- 
ate as  well." 

"  "Was  there  ever  a  real  heronry 
here,  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  fancy  not.  Herons  don't  affect 
edge^,  as  we  call  our  hills  about  here ; 
and  we  should  probably  have  been 
called  Hernshaw,  if  their  houses  had 
been  here  before  ours.  Most  likely 
we  got  our  designation  elsewhere, — 
perhaps  from  some  personal  peculiarity 
— and  called  the  lands  after  our  names, 
like  the  wicked  folks  King  David 
sang  of,  when  we  first  came  up  into 
these  regions." 

"Likely  enough,"  thought  Miss 
Armitage,  "if  your  ancestors  were  as 
long  and  slender,  and  as  pronounced 
in  regard  to  nose,  as  you  and  your 
father."  But  the  intimacy,  though  it 
had  progressed  with  tolerable  rapidity, 
was  hardly  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
for  h  er  to  say  so  aloud  ;  and  indeed  by 
this  time  they  had  joined  Mrs.  Heron, 
and  it  was  time  to  go.  They  went 
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accordingly,    father    and    son    accom 
panying    them    to    the    carriage    and 
standing    together    on    the    steps    be- 
neath the  gateway  to  watch  them  out 
of  sight. 

That  night,  a  little  before  nine 
o'clock,  Cosmo  Heron  made  his  way 
to  the  lonely  field  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  known  as  Fiddler's  Acre  ;  and 
there  he  sat  down,  somewhat  wearily, 
on  the  little  mound  at  the  bole  of  the 
great  ash-tree  that  marked  the  field 
out  from  its  fellows. 

When  a  young  man  has  spent  a 
part  of  the  day  in  talking  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  woman,  he  usually 
thinks  a  good  deal  of  that  pretty 
woman  when  he  finds  himself  alone 
towards  nightfall,  with  the  soft  back- 
ground of  twilight  and  green  fields  for 
memory  to  paint  her  face  upon.  But 
this  young  man  was  not  thinking  of 
Evelyn  Armitage  just  then,  though  he 
had  admired  her  face  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  thinking  of  the  brother 
of  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  eight 
years,  whom  he  could  not  be  said  to 
have  seen  the  night  before,  whom  he 
would  hardly  see  to-night,  unless  he 
was  more  punctual  than  he  appeared 
disposed  to  be.  Cosmo  Heron  prided 
himself  on  being  like  his  father ;  and 
perhaps  he  was  not  so  very  much  un- 
like the  original  Squire  Heron  as  God 
made  him.  But  certainly  the  Squire 
Heron  that  the  world,  and  even  his 
sons,  knew,  would  not  in  the  circum- 
stances have  been  first  at  the  trysting- 
place  that  summer  night,  or  have  been 
thinking,  as  he  waited,  of  David  and 
Jonathan  by  "the  stone  Ezel." 

Cosmo  imagined  that  he  was  achiev- 
ing a  mighty  triumph  of  justice  over 
prejudice  when  he  admitted,  in  thought 
and  word,  that  his  father  might  per- 
haps have  been  somewhat  hard  and 
intolerant  with  his  brother ;  and  he 
conceived  that  this  admission  was 
made  in  spite  of  a  similar  hardness 
and  unyielding  temper  of  his  own. 
In  sheer  love  and  admiration  for  his 
father  he  had  modelled  himself  upon 
the  older  man  in  habits  and  speecli 
and  thought,  until  to  himself  they 
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seemed  so  identical  that  by  a  kind  of 
reaction  of  modesty  he  began  to  tell 
himself  that  he  must  guard  against 
the  family  failings,  which  doubtless 
were  less  apparent  to  him  than  they 
would  be  to  others.  The  portrait  a 
man  draws  of  himself  may  or  may  not 
bear  much  likeness  to  the  reality.  And 
what  others  draw  for  him  may  be 
again  so  different  that  the  gift  the 
poet  sighed  for- — "  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  " — would  be  a  very  small 
help  towards  self-knowledge.  Squire 
Heron  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  hard 
a  man  as  others  thought  him ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  those  soft  places, 
which  in  most  hard  men  may  be 
reckoned  on  somewhere,  were  in  him 
not  easy  to  find.  How  far  his  second 
son  resembled  him  we  shall  presently 
see. 

"  Poor  old  Edmund  !  "  Cosmo  Heron 
was  saying  to  himself  as  he  waited 
and  listened  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
"  I  fancy  he  was  naturally  softer- 
hearted  than  the  rest  of  us,  for  I 
remember  more  caresses  and  pleasant 
words  when  he  was  at  the  Edge  than 
I  have  ever  known  there  since.  And 
so,  when  he  came  into  collision  with 
my  father,  it  was  a  case  of  the  earthen 
pot  and  the  iron  one,  and  he  came  to 
grief.  Well,  I  have  often  wondered 
what  he  did,  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall 
know  very  soon.  No  doubt  he  was  in 
the  wrong ;  but  none  the  less  it  may 
be  my  duty  to  take  his  part.  Eight 
years  of  exile  is  a  heavy  penance ;  and 
probably  he  has  been  roughing  it  all 
that  time,  while  Pennithorne  and 
Herne's  Edge  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  spoil  me.  Turn  about  would 
be  only  fair  play.  I  wish  I  could 
remember, — children  never  reason, 
though,  on  what  they  see.  But  I  have 
a  general  impression  that  my  mother 
was  never  fond  of  Edmund,  and  that 
my  father  was  never  so  kind  to  him  as 
he  has  always  been  to  me.  There 
must  have  been  great  want  of  sym- 
pathy or  congeniality,  and  even  with 
unemotional  people  like  ourselves 
those  things  are  apt  to  tell  when  the 
catastrophe  comes.  Likely  enough 


Edmund  got  hard  measure  among  us  ; 
and  I  have  taken  the  matter  very 
coolly,  never  troubling  my  head  about 
it  for  all  these  years.  He  might  well 
say,  last  night,  that  I  must  have 
forgotten  him.  I  had  not  forgotten, 
but  I  might  almost  as  well  have  done 
so  for  all  the  good  my  remembrance 
has  been  to  him.  Punctuality  is  not 
his  strong  point,  it  seems,  or  else  he 
has  forgotten  his  way  to  this  particu- 
lar field.  David  had  not  had  eight 
years  in  which  to  forget  his  way  to 
'  the  stone  Ezel,'  but  then  he  had  had 
a  more  energetic  friend  at  court." 

The  night  was  clear  and  still ;  so 
still  that  the  ear  could  distinguish  the 
faint  tinkle  of  running  water  some 
distance  off  and  the  drowsy  chirp  of 
birds  disturbed  in  their  first  sleep ;  so 
clear  that  even  at  a  few  minutes  past 
nine  it  was  by  no  means  dark,  and 
would  not  be  dark  before  the  twilight 
brightened  into  dawn  in  the  north- 
eastern heavens.  Cosmo  rose  and 
paced  up  and  down,  growing  a  little 
restless  under  the  tender  melancholy 
of  the  summer  night.  He  had 
listened  in  vain  for  his  brother's 
approaching  footsteps  ;  but  the  ears 
of  his  soul  seemed  to  hear  the  footfall 
of  Fate  drawing  nearer  through  the 
silence.  He  was  not  addicted  to  culti- 
vating presentiments ;  but  however 
much  or  little  earnestness  there  may 
have  been  in  the  wild  talk  Miss 
Armitage  had  overheard,  it  had  been 
meant  at  least  to  hide  with  a  veil  of 
mockery  the  memory  of  something 
that  might  once  have  been  earnest 
enough.  Not  till  his  cousin's  engage- 
ment had  been  made  known  had  he 
realised  that  his  father  had  intended 
the  girl  to  be  his  if  he  had  wanted  her, 
and  a  sharper  touch  almost  inevitably 
came  to  mingle  with  the  natural 
jealousy  of  old  friendship.  He  knew 
so  little  of  love  that  he  had  confused 
it  with  regret  at  losing  his  pretty 
playfellow,  and  irritated  wonder  as 
to  what  she  could  possibly  see  in  Jem 
Brotherton.  And  now  that  all  was 
over  his  life  seemed  to  have  been  cut 
in  two,  and  the  future  left  very  blank 
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and  dark.  In  such  circumstances 
formless  shadows  are  apt  to  loom  up 
through  the  misty  void,  vague  and  full 
oi  awe  as  well  as  doubt.  To  meet  a 
long-lost  brother  was  surely  a  matter 
for  rejoicing  rather  than  for  fear ;  and 
yet, — and  yet, — it  seemed  that  the  old 
life  was  over,  and  the  first  breath  of 
tLe  new  life  felt  chill  and  unfriendly, 
like  a  touch  of  frost  on  the  warm 
evening  air. 

A  step, — a  whistle, — and  all  dim 
forebodings  and  presentiments  fled 
"  like  guilty  things  surprised,"  leaving 
only  a  keen  interest  and  healthy 
curiosity,  as  Cosmo  Heron  moved  for- 
ward to  met  his  brother. 

"  Well,"  cried  Edmund  Heron,  be- 
fore they  met,  "so  I  was  at  the 
wedding  after  all,  and  Emily  is  even 
prettier  than  I  thought  she  would  be. 
Did  any  one  see  me  who  ought  not  to 
have  seen  me  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  Did  you  want  to 
make  a  scene  at  that  particular  time 
arid  place  ?  Because,  if  you  did,  you 
came  very  near  succeeding." 

"Why,  do  you  think  my  father 
would  have  turned  me  out  of  the 
church?" 

"  No ;  if  he  had  seen  you  he  would 
probably  have  taken  no  notice.  But 
Emily  might  have  known  you,  or  any 
of  your  old  friends,  and  then — 

"  Well,  it  was  a  sort  of  understand- 
ing that  I  was  not  to  show  my  face 
here  again.  But  T  had  grown  a  little 
reckless,  and  did  not  much  care  what 
happened  so  long  as  I  could  get  a 
gl  mpse  of  all  the  old  faces." 

He  paused,  not  at  all  as  if  he  had 
en  ded  what  he  was  saying,  and  .  sat 
down  upon  the  little  bank,  while 
C(smo  stood  beside  him,  leaning 
lightly  against  the  mighty  bole  of  the 
great  ash  ;  and  again  the  two  brothers 
looked  at  each  other  with  undisguised 
curiosity  and  interest. 

"  You  were  right,"  said  Edmund 
H  3ron  at  last ;  "  my  father  has  not 
alieired  in  the  least  during  these  eight 
years.  He  is  exactly  as  I  always 
re  nember  him  ;  only  twenty  years 
ago  I  suppose  he  looked  old  for  his 


age,  and  now  he  looks  wonderfully 
young.  I  had  been  taking  account  of 
the  effect  of  time  on  ordinary  people, 

and  I  thought "  He  did  not  tell  his 

thought,  but  sat  for  a  moment  looking 
down  in  gloomy  meditation,  then  sud- 
denly looked  up.  "  I  thought  last 
night  that  you  were  like  me,  but  you 
are  most  like  him,  more  like  him  than 
T  ever  was.  I  can  imagine  his  taking 
a  great  delight  in  that  fact." 

"  He  has  never  told  me  so.  But  he 
has  always  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
just,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  every- 
body. I  want  to  hear  your  side  of  the 
story,  Edmund ;  but  I  warn  you  that 
I  shall  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  my 
father  could  be  anything  but  just." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  spare  myself 
the  trouble  of  telling  it.  But  I  may 
remark  that  no  man  was  ever  yet 
invariably  just.  He  may  intend  to 
be  so,  but  we  cannot  control  our  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  they  must  warp  our 
judgment.  The  history  of  my  father's 
connection  with  me  is  this, — that  he 
never  liked  me.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  blame  him  for  it ;  but 
as  little  do  I  blame  myself." 

"  What  can  make  you  think  so  ?  " 
asked  Cosmo,  sitting  down  and  speak- 
ing in  a  somewhat  troubled  tone. 

"  I  don't  think  so  ;  I  know  it.  He 
always  loved  you  best,  and  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  blame  him  for 
that  as  you,  though  it  has  been  rather 
hard  upon  me." 

"But  he  did  not  send  you  from 
home  for  that  reason?  " 

"  No ;  but  that  reason  helped  to 
make  home  unbearable.  Listen, 
Cosmo.  A  boy  rarely  troubles  him- 
self much  about  a  father  who  does  not 
care  for  him ;  and  it  did  not  trouble 
me  much,  although  I  knew  well,  from 
the  day  that  my  father  bought  you 
home  in  triumph  from  Pennithorne, 
that  he  loved  you  best.  But  when  he 
began  to  worry  my  life  out  with  need- 
less restrictions,  when  he  kept  me 
without  a  horse  to  ride  or  a  penny  in 
my  pocket,  when  he  allowed  me  less 
liberty  than  was  granted  to  you  and 
Emily  in  the  nursery,  I  naturally 
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took  it  less  kindly  than  I  might  have 
done  from  a  father  whose  affection  I 
could  have  believed  in." 

"  I  guessed  something  of  this,"  said 
Cosmo  thoughtfully.  "  At  the  time, 
of  course  I  understood  nothing  ;  but 
now,  you  see  I  must  suppose  that  he 
had  some  reason  for  these  restric- 
tions." 

"Naturally.  Of  course  I  kicked 
over  the  traces,  as  any  young  fellow 
in  my  place  would  have  done.  Reason- 
able freedom  not  being  allowed  me,  I 
took  it  for  myself,  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  was  reasonable.  I  don't 
say  that  I'm  not  sorry  for  it  now; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  fault  was  not 
chiefly  mine.  No  one  could  bring  up 
a  lad  as  I  was  brought  up,  and  expect 
anything  else.  And  if  I  did  wrong, 
I  have  paid  dearly  for  it." 

"  And  what  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  ?  "  The  words  were  curt  enough, 
but  something  in  the  tone  amply 
redeemed  them  from  the  charge  of 
coldness  or  want  of  sympathy. 

"  Well They  tell  me,  Cosmo,  that 

you  are  a  very  good  boy,  far  better 
than  my  father  was  in  his  youth,  if 
all  tales  are  true.  So  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  inclined  to  look  leniently 
on  the  follies  of  my  youth.  But  I 
can  swear  to  you  that  they  were  only 
follies,  such  as  nine  young  men  out  of 
ten  are  guilty  of, — follies  such  as  my 
father  would  have  found  it  very  easy 
to  overlook  if  he  had  ever  cared  six- 
pence for  me, — until  seven  months  or 
so  before  he  finally  broke  with  me." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  I  committed  an  unpardon- 
able sin.  I  went,  without  his  con- 
sent or  knowledge,  and  got  myself 
married." 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this," 
said  Cosmo  with  a  start  and  pause  of 
astonishment. 

"That  was  the  head  and  front  of 
my  offending,  I  can  assure  you.  God 
forbid  I  should  call  it  my  worst 
offence,  since  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did ;  but  I  do  believe 
it  was  my  crowning  sin  in  my  father's 
eyes." 


"Who  was  the  lady  ?" 
"  She  was, — nobody,  as  I  see  you 
guess.  If  she  had  been  anybody,  my 
father  might  have  been  less  annoyed. 
I  admit  that  her  relations  are  not  all 
I  could  have  wished,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered from  them  occasionally.  All 
the  same,  when  I  introduce  her  to  you, 
as  1  hope  I  shall  some  day,  you  will 
see  why  I  married  her,  and  why  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  repented  it." 
"  Has  my  father  ever  seen  her  ?  " 
"  No ;  he  has  always  declined  the 
honour.  With  the  peculiarly  en- 
lightened spirit  that  marks  our  family, 
he  preferred  to  keep  his  own  opinion 
undisturbed  by  facts.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  never  expected  that  I 
should  marry  a  lady,  and  consequently 
was  not  surprised.  Only,  Herne's 
Edge  should  never  welcome  a  mistress 
who  was  not  a  lady  in  his  lifetime." 
The  bitter  lightness  of  Edmund 
Heron's  tone  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  deep  offence.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  sense  of  his  wife's  wrongs 
went  deeper  than  his  own,  and  his 
brother  half  sighed  and  for  the  moment 
made  no  answer.  "  Well,"  he  went 
on,  "  by  the  time  the  marriage  came 
to  my  father's  knowledge,  one  con- 
sequence of  it  was  growing  imminent. 
I  had  to  make  some  sort  of  home  for 
my  wife,  and  I  was  nearly  penniless. 
Of  course  I  had  earned  nothing ;  I 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  earn  any- 
thing, and  my  allowance  had  not  been 
calculated  for  two.  So  he  had  me  in 
his  power,  and  he  enjoyed  it," 

"  I  suppose  you  must  think  of  your 
own  father  as  you  like,  Edmund,"  said 
Cosmo  Heron  very  quietly ;  "  but 
please  remember  that  you  are  also 
speaking  of  mine." 

"  I  can't,  if  that  means  that  I  am  to 
speak  without  bitterness,"  answered 
the  elder  brother  passionately. 
"  Granted  that  I  had  not  been  per- 
fect, he  had  no  right  to  drive  such  a 
hard  bargain  with  me.  If  I  did 
wrong,  so  did  he,  and  I  alone  had  to 
bear  the  penalty.  And  it  was  for 
your  sake,  though  I  try  to  be  just 
enough  not  to  blame  you  for  it." 
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"  For  my  sake  I — Go  on  ;  what  was 
the  bargain?" 

"  He  tried  to  make  me  sell  my 
birthright.  For  the  sake  of  a  present 
maintenance  for  my  wife  and  myself, 
— a  provision  for  our  lives,  as  he 
called  it — he  wanted  me  to  join  him 
in  cutting  off  the  entail,  that  he 
might  leave  Herne's  Edge  to  you." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken  !  It  might 
be  necessary  to  break  the  entail  in 
order  to  raise  money,  but  he  could 
not  have  wished  you  to  disinherit 
yourself." 

*  Could  he  not  1  He  told  me  in 
so  many  words  that  he  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  keep  me  from 
ever  coming  into  possession  at  Herne's 
Edge,  that  he  wanted  the  place  for 
you.  Ask  him  if  that  is  not  his  in- 
tention, and  see  what  he  will  say." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  a  silence 
through  which  each  could  hear  the 
other's  quick-drawn  breath,  and  be- 
yond it  the  trickle  of  the  tiny  water- 
course and  the  sigh  of  the  rising  wind 
among  the  branches  of  the  ash-tree. 
Again  Edmund  Heron  would  have 
given  much  to  see  his  brother's  face, 
and  had  to  thank  his  own  choice  of 
time  and  place  that  he  could  not  do  so. 
But  the  absolute  stillness  of  the  young 
man's  attitude  showed  so  much  self- 
control  that  perhaps  not  even  the 
sight  of  his  face  could  have  told  the 
other  much. 

'*  What  did  you  do?"  asked  Cosmo 
at  last.  "You  did  not  consent,  of 
course?" 

•'Not  then  and  there,  to  do  what 
he  required ;  but  as  little  was  I  in  a 
position  to  refuse  altogether.  If  I 
had  stood  alone  I  should  have  done  so, 
but  I  could  not  see  my  wife  starve. 
So  at  last  we  came  to  a  compromise. 
I  promised  that  in  ten  years  I  would 
join  him  in  cutting  off  the  entail,  if 
by  that  time  I  had  not  a  son  of  my 
own  whose  rights  had  to  be  considered. 
If  I  had  a  son  by  then  I  was  to  bind 
myself  to  stand  aside,  and  let  him  come 
into  possession  on  my  father's  death. 
A]  id  meanwhile  I  was  to  receive  what 
mv  father  considered  a  sufficient  al- 


lowance, to  be  doubled  from  the  time 
my  son  came  into  the  estate.  There 
were  some  other  details,  but  these  are 
the  main  points,  as  my  father  will  tell 
you  if  you  refer  to  him." 

"  And  you  consented  to  that  ? " 

"  I  had  no  choice.  Besides,  the  baby 
my  wife  was  then  expecting  might 
have  proved  to  be  a  boy,  and  if  it  had 
been  I  should  have  tried  to  make  some 
fresh  arrangement  with  my  father. 
But  eight  years  have  gone  by,  and  I 
have  no  son,  though  I  have  four  little 
girls,  Heaven  pity  them  !  My  allow- 
ance is  quite  insufficient,  and  I  have 
applied  to  my  father  without  even 
getting  an  answer.  What  I  shall  do 
I  hardly  know,  but  when  I  came  down 
here  it  was  with  no  idea  of  appealing 
to  him.  I  know  too  well  how  useless 
that  would  be." 

"  It  seems  a  most  iniquitous  arrange- 
ment, from  your  point  of  view,"  said 
the  young  man  at  last,  in  those  slow 
stiff  accents  that  tell  plainly  of  mental 
pain.  "  But — you  must  pardon  me, 
Edmund,  if  I  need  to  hear  my  father's 
account  of  the  matter  before  trying  to 
realise  such  a  state  of  affairs.  I  can- 
not believe  but  that  you  must  have 
misunderstood  one  another." 

"  Oh,  my  father  speaks  very  clearly 
and  to  the  point,  I  can  assure  you," 
answered  Edmund  Heron  with  an  un- 
mirthful  laugh.  "I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mistaking  his  meaning.  He 
means  as  ill  by  me  as  he  has  always 
meant  well  by  you;  and  as  for  my 
wife  and  children,  he  simply  declines 
to  consider  their  existence  except  so 
far  as  they  afford  a  means  of  putting 
the  screw  on  me.  He  wants  my  place 
for  you,  and  when  he  has  got  it  I  have 
no  doubt  my  allowance  will  be  paid 
regularly.  Of  course  I  have  only 
myself  to  thank  for  the  folly  that  has 
put  me  in  such  a  position,  and  you 
have  every  right  to  profit  by  his  kind 
intentions  towards  you.  But  some- 
how, when  we  met  the  other  night, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  like 
you  just  to  know  how  matters 
stand." 

"  I  will  ask  my  father.     Perhaps  I 
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ought  to  have  pressed  him  to  tell  me 
the  whole  truth  long  ago,  as  soon  as  I 
came  of  age." 

"Ay,  ask  him.  But  first,  there  is 
something  I  should  like  you  to  do  if 
you  have  liberty  enough." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I  should  like  you  to  come  and 
visit  me,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
my  wife,  and  the  four  lasses,  poor 
little  things.  I  am  proud  of  them,  I 
must  confess.  I  think  I  should  be 
proud  of  them  even  if  they  had  not 
cost  me  so  dear;  and  I  should  like 
you  to  see  them." 

"  Where  do  you  live,  then  ?  " 

"  In  London.  Ours  is  by  no  means 
a  fashionable  locality,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  you  comfortable. 
But  I  want  you  to  come,  Cosmo. 
Perhaps  when  you  hear  my  father's 
view  of  the  case  he  may  turn  you 
against  me,  and  we  may  never  meet 
as  friends  again.  But  we  were  good 
friends  in  the  old  days,  when  you 
were  only  a  boy.  Will  you  come  ? " 

It  seemed  as  though  a  very  prompt 
and  vehement  answer  was  trembling 
on  the  young  man's  lips,  but  he 
checked  it,  and  seemed  to  deliberate 
for  a  moment.  "  You  will  not  expect 
me  to  promise  on  the  spot  ?  "  he  said 
at  last.  "  I  should  like  to  come ; 
perhaps  I  ought  to  come ;  but  I  must 
have  time  to  think  about  it.  Remem- 
ber, all  this  is  far  newer  to  me  than 
it  is  to  you." 

"I  do  remember.  And  if  you 
consider  the  matter  I  know  you  will 
come.  Only  you  may  at  least  promise 
me  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  men- 
tion the  matter  to  my  father,  and 
hear  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 
So  much  I  have  a  right  to  ask ;  but  I 
would  rather  you  got  to  know  me  and 
mine  a  little  better  first." 

"I  will  ask  him.  And  I  think  I 
will  come  and  see  you  first ;  but  of 
that  I  will  let  you  know." 

There  was  a  curious  mingling  of 
warmth  and  restraint  in  Cosmo 
Heron's  manner,  as  if  natural  impetu- 
osity had  been  overlaid  by  an  arti- 
ficial coldness  and  deliberation.  It 


had  the  effect  of  weighting  his  words 
with  more  meaning  than  they  might 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  carry- 
ing, and  making  a  half-promise  sound 
like  a  solemn  pledge. 

Edmund  Heron  seemed  satisfied 
with  it  at  any  rate,  and  rose  as  if  to 
go,  but  his  brother  put  out  a  hand  to 
detain  him.  "Must  you  go  so  soon? 
It  seems  a  very  little  while,  after  all 
these  years,  and  I  have  heard  next  to 
nothing  about  yourself  after  all. 
What  have  you  been  doing,  and  why 
did  you  never  write  to  me  1  " 

"I  have  been  doing, — many  things; 
of  what  kind  you  will  see  when  you 
come  to  visit  me  at  home.  And  as 
for  writing  to  you,  you  know  best 
whether  letters  from  me  would  have 
been  favourably  received  at  Herne's 
Edge.  You  were  but  a  boy  when  I 
went  away,  and  I  had  no  right  to  get 
you  into  trouble  with  my  father  by 
what  might  have  seemed  like  an 
attempt  to  enlist  you  on  my  side." 

"  But  you  will  write  to  me  now?  " 

"  I  will  send  you  a  line  from  High 
Cross  to  give  you  my  address.  It  is 
15,  Burton  Road,  Canonbury,  but  you 
will  never  remember  it  unless  I  put  it 
down  for  you.  I  dare  say  you  think, 
as  I  once  did,  that  no  one  ever  yet 
lived  at  Canonbury,  but  let  me  tell 
you  you  are  mistaken." 

"  One  moment,  Edmund,"  inter- 
rupted Cosmo,  unheeding.  "  How 
comes  it  that, — Mrs.  Heron  seems  as 
much  a  stranger  to  you  as  my  father  ? 
I  should  have  thought " 

"  That  she  would  have  taken  me  up 
in  pure  opposition  !  So  she  did,  at 
first ;  but  it  did  not  last.  You  don't 
know,  because  you  have  always  de- 
clined to  throw  yourself  upon  her 
mercy,  how  quickly  she  tires  of  any 
one  whom  she  believes  to  be  quite  at 
her  disposal.  We  did  not  agree  very 
well,  and  my  marriage  was  the  finish- 
ing touch.  Whether  she  would  ever 
have  relented  towards  me  in  after 
years,  I  don't  know,  because  I  never 
inquired." 

"  Well,  certainly  there  was  never 
another  family  like  ours,"  cried  the 
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younger  man  with  an  impatient  sound, 
half  laugh,  half  sigh.  "  For  the  sake 
of  decency  it  is  time  some  one  made 
an  effort  to  put  matters  straight.  I 
used  to  think  that  Emily  might  do 
something  for  us,  but  I  foresee  that 
Jem.  Brotherton  will  never  let  her  be 
mixed  up  in  our  unseemly  jangling." 

"  No  ;  Master  Jem  appeared  to  me 
to  be  as  good-tempered,  solemn  a  prig 
as  ever.  It  is  left  for  you  to  carry 
th«5  olive-branch,  Cosmo  ;  and  I  doubt 
you  will  do  it  to  small  purpose.  But 
it  is  something,  you  don't  know  how 
much,  to  have  seen  you  again.  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you." 


"  That  sounds  like  parting  for  a 
long  while,  whiclTwe  don't  intend.  I 
shall  see  you  again,  sha'n't  I,  before 
you  leave  this  part  of  the  world  1 " 

"  Impossible  ;  I  leave  High  Cross 
to-morrow  morning.  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted,  as  you  have  seen,  among  old 
friends  and  old  scenes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  wife  and  bairns  I  suppose  I 
must  not  give  my  father  an  excuse 
for  stopping  my  allowance.  No  ;  the 
next  time  I  see  you  will  be  in  Burton 
Road,  Canonbury ;  and  if  you  could 
realise  how  life  sometimes  drags  there, 
you  would  be  kind  and  let  the  meeting 
come  soon." 


(To  be  continued 
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THE  Japanese  islands  seem  especially 
protected  by  nature  against  the  dan- 
gers of  foreign  invasion  ;  secure  on 
one  side  by  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  are  separated  by  five 
hundred  miles  of  sea  from  the  shores 
of  China.  The  only  attempt  recorded 
in  history  to  invade  the  Empire  of  the 
Eising  Sun  came  from  the  Mogul  con- 
querors of  China,  when,  in  1269, 
Kublai  Khan  sent  anarmament  against 
it  which  was  wrecked  in  the  stormy 
seas  that  guard  the  Japanese  coasts. 
These  islanders  are  naturally  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  for  many  ages  have 
borne  the  reputation  of  being  keen, 
fierce,  and  fond  of  war.  Besides  con- 
tinually fighting  among  themselves, 
the  Japanese  have  twice  invaded  the 
neighbouring  peninsula  of  Corea.  The 
first  expedition  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era 
under  the  martial  Princess  Sin  Kou 
Kwo  Gau,  the  widow  of  the  Dairi  or 
Mikado  of  Japan.  Her  troops  effected 
a  landing  in  Corea,  and  subdued  a  part 
of  the  country ;  but  the  footing  which 
they  gained  was  afterwards  lost, 
though  some  boastful  traditions  of  con- 
quest remained. 

Of  the  second  invasion  of  Corea  we 
have  much  fuller  accounts  than  are 
generally  found  in  the  insipid  chroni- 
cles of  the  East.  It  took  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Japan,  no  longer  to  Europe  a 
distant  rumour,  had  been  visited  for 
half  a  century  by  the  Portuguese 
traders.  At  that  time  the  Japanese 
islands  were  under  the  sway  of  a  suc- 
cessful usurper  called  Fide-Joshi,  or 
Faxiba,  who  is  generally  known  in 
history  by  his  sovereign  title  of  Taico- 
sama.  Our  principal  authorities  for 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  the  Jesuit 
priests,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Japan.  These  accomplished  and  daring 


missionaries  mixed  with  the  people, 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  many  of 
the  Princes  and  Daimios,  and  took  a 
shrewd  survey  of  the  political  events 
of  the  time.  They  sent  to  their 
General  at  Rome  annual  letters  and 
reports,  many  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  divers  languages,  and  a  col- 
lection of  which  I  was  able  to  study  in 
the  Museum  Calvet  at  Avignon.  Some 
of  them  are  cited  in  a  paper,  "  The 
Hundred  Years  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,"  in  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  for 
April,  1871 ;  otherwise  it  would  seem 
useless  to  quote  documents  which  the 
reader  might  fail  to  find  in  our  largest 
libraries.  Much  of  the  information 
which  they  contain  may,  however,  be 
found  in  the  more  accessible  ecclesias- 
tical histories  of  Jarric,  Solier,  Crasset, 
and  Charlevoix. 

Taicosama  was  a  man  of  low  birth 
and  strange  appearance.  Even  among 
the  little  Japanese  he  was  of  dwarfish 
stature,  no  higher  than  fifty  inches, 
but  stout  and  very  strong.  He  had 
six  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  his  eyes 
were  unnaturally  prominent.  They 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  monkey- 
face.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of 
a  wood- cutter,  but  becoming  a  soldier, 
his  skill,  valour,  and  intelligence  soon 
caught  the  notice  of  the  Siogun, 
Nobunanga,  by  whom  he  was  rapidly 
promoted.  When  Nobunanga  with 
his  son  fell  a  victim  to  a  sudden  revolt, 
Taicosama  was  absent  on  a  distant 
expedition,  but  returning  by  rapid 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined 
army,  he  declared  himself  the  avenger 
of  his  patron.  At  that  time  the  Dairis, 
or  Mikados,  lived  at  Meaco  stripped  of 
all  power  and  with  scanty  revenues, 
but  still  revered  as  the  descendants  of 
the  gods  and  retaining  the  right  of 
bestowing  titles  of  honour.  The  whole 
military  and  civil  power  was  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Siogun,  and  this  office 
hud  long  been  the  prize  of  the  most 
successful  military  adventurer.  Taico- 
sama,  after  parading  for  a  while  as  the 
protector  of  the  grandson  of  Nobunaga, 
assumed  the  supreme  power  for  himself. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  he  brought  all 
the  sixty-six  princes  of  Japan  under  his 
sway.  He  quelled  the  great,  and 
rs  ised  the  low  where  he  saw  that  they 
cc-uld  usefully  serve  him.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  the  protector  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  by  whom  his  king- 
dom was  filled  with  plenty.  He  was 
subject  to  sudden  flashes  of  suspicion, 
kept  every  one  under  the  law,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  subjects  should  observe 
the  rules  of  continence  and  morality 
which  he  himself  transgressed.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  Japan  was  never  better 
ruled  than  under  Taicosama  ;  though 
not  loved  he  was  admired  and  feared. 

His  power  being  firmly  established 
in  Japan,  Taicosama  began  to  look 
abroad  for  further  aggrandisement, 
and  resolved  to  do  something  which 
should  place  him  after  his  death 
among  the  Camis,  the  deified  rulers 
of  the  empire. 

He  first  sent  a  message  to  the 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines, 
ordering  him  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy  and  to  pay  him  tribute ; 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this 
haughty  demand,  nor  were  the 
Japanese  able  even  in  the  East  India 
islands  to  carry  on  a  contest  with  the 
naval  power  of  Spain. 

Taicosama  then  turned  his  eyes  to 
China.  Relations  between  that 
country  and  Japan  had  rarely  been 
friendly,  and  since  1380  the  two 
nations  had  closed  their  ports  against 
each  other's  ships.  It  still  galled  the 
Japanese  to  remember  that  one  of 
their  Sioguns  had,  to  prop  his  own 
contested  power,  done  homage  to  a 
Chinese  Emperor  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ming.  Taicosama  sent  a  message  to 
tue  King  of  Corea  complaining  that 
the  customary  tributes  were  no  longer 
paid,  and  on  this  demand  being  com- 
plied with,  he  announced  to  the 
C'orean  ambassador  his  intention  of 


invading  China ;  Corea,  he  said,  should 
be  his  vanguard,  and  his  friendship 
for  that  country  would  depend  upon 
their  conduct  in  assisting  him.  As 
the  King,  who  was  a  tributary  to  the 
Chinese  Empire,  refused  to  allow  the 
Japanese  army  to  pass  through  his 
territory,  Taicosama  determined  to 
occupy  Corea.  In  planning  this  ex- 
pedition the  Jesuits  tell  us  that  the 
politic  Siogun  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  effect  another  object.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
should  view  all  events  as  bearing 
upon  the  grand  design  which  so 
deeply  engaged  their  thoughts,  the 
conversion  of  Japan  to  Christianity. 
Nevertheless  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  they  had  correctly 
divined  some  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Siogun  in  the  conduct  of  his  enter- 
prise. About  this  time  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
Order  of  Loyola  in  Japan,  and  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  the  work 
of  conversion  might  well  excite  mis- 
givings in  the  mind  of  so  sagacious  a 
politician  as  Taicosama.  Christianity 
had  been  first  preached  in  Japan  in 
1549  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who 
shares  with  Las  Casas  the  title  of 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  and  when 
Taicosama  passed  over  to  the  island 
of  Kiusiu  to  receive  the  homage  of  its 
princes,  he  was  struck  by  the  spread 
of  the  new  religion.  His  predecessor 
Nobunanga  had  always  shown  a 
ruthless  hostility  to  the  Bonzes,  and 
had  protected  the  Catholic  priests. 
Provoked  by  the  controversial  attacks 
of  the  missionaries,  the  Bonzes  had 
complained  to  Nobunanga  that  these 
foreign  priests  meant  to  destroy  the 
religion  of  the  empire.  "  How  many 
sects  have  you  in  Japan  1  "  scornfully 
asked  the  Siogun.  "Thirty-five," 
they  answered.  "Then  if  you  have 
so  many,  we  can  easily  bear  with  a 
thirty- sixth.  Leave  the  strangers  in 
peace."  But  now  it  appeared  that  the 
thirty-sixth  sect  could  not  suffer  any 
of  the  others  to  exist  where  it  had  the 
power. 

From  the  details  given  in  the  mis- 
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sionary  reports  it  appears  that   there 
were  at  that  time  about  two  hundred 
thousand  native  Christians  in  Japan. 
The  converts  were  most  numerous  in 
Kiusiu  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  The 
Kings  of   Bungo,  Arima,   and  Omura 
had    become    Christians,    had    forced 
their    subjects    at    the    sword's    point 
to  submit  to  baptism,  had  driven  out 
the  Bonzes,  demolished  their  dwellings 
and    temples,    and    confiscated    their 
revenues.       In   the   larger   island '  of 
Niphon  the  Jesuits  had  also  made  a 
number    of     converts,    among    whom 
were  many  of  high  rank.     Appearing 
as     ambassadors,     missionaries,     and 
traders,     and    introducing     arts    and 
commodities,  they  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in   Japan ;  and  if  they  con- 
tinued    to    increase    the    number    of 
their  converts  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that,  with  the  support  of  the  Portu- 
guese,   they    might   in    time    become 
dangerous.     Professing  obedience  to  a 
foreign   priest,   they    sought   to  over- 
throw the  gods  of  the  empire,  to  bring 
down   the    political    and    theological 
edifice    in    which     Taicosama's     own 
power   was    involved.       In     1587    he 
accordingly  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  Fathers  to   continue    their    work 
of  conversion,  and  caused   an  inquiry 
to  be  made  about  their  converts.     The 
Jesuits  tell  us  that  the  Siogun    was 
startled  by  the  report  of  their  number. 
He  did  not  at  the  time  follow  up  his 
threats,  but  the  expedition  to  Corea 
gave   him  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  the  more  powerful  princes  and 
nobles  of  Kiusiu,  while  at  the  same 
time  furthering   his  own  aims.     The 
Japanese  annals  assign  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Josi-tosi,  the  ruler 
of  Tsusima.     The  Jesuits  on  the  other 
hand    give    the    principal    credit    to 
Tsucamidono,  the  Admiral  of  Japan, 
called     by      them     Don      Augustin. 
Owing  no  doubt  to  the  desire  of  sub- 
sequent   Sioguns   to   erase   all  record 
of  Christianity,  there  is  no  mention  of 
this  man  in  the  Japanese  chronicles, 
but  he  is   a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  war  under  the 
name  of  King  Tchang.     Don  Augus- 


tin had  taken  the  part  of  Taicosama 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  had  been  re- 
warded with  half  the  principality  of 
Fingo.  His  father  had  died  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  he  himself  forced  his  vassals 
to  profess  the  new  religion,  and  col- 
lected Christian  refugees  in  his  State. 
The  Jesuits  celebrate  his  piety,  wis- 
dom, skill,  and  valour,  and  make  him 
the  hero  of  the  Corea n  expedition.1 

In  the  year  1592  the  Japanese 
troops  were  }  collected  at  Tsusima,  the 
nearest  island  to  the  coast  of  Corea, 
about  sixty  miles  off,  whence  they 
passed  over  as  speedily  as  their  means 
of  transport  allowed.  A  vanguard  of 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  comprising 
most  of  the  Christian  princes  of  Kiusiu 
crossed  in  eight  hundred  ships  under 
the  command  of  Don  Augustin. 
According  to  the  Jesuits  Taicosama 
calculated  that  if  the  expedition  failed 
the  Christian  lords  would  all  be 
killed ;  if  it  succeeded  they  could  be 
induced  to  settle  in  Corea ;  moreover,' 
by  withdrawing  the  means  of  trans- 
port he  would  always  be  able  to  pre- 
vent or  regulate  the  manner  of  their 
return. 

The  Japanese  were  well  armed  with 
swords,  lances,  and  halberts,  and  had 
brazen  cannon.  When  we  remember 
that  so  late  as  1638  the  Siogun  had  to 
apply  to  the  Dutch  for  the  aid  of 
their  ship-guns  to  batter  the  fortress 
of  Ximabara,  where  the  Christians  of 
Arima  were  standing  at  bay,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  these  brazen 
cannon  did  much  execution.  The 
Japanese  had  also  muskets,  though 
probably  the  supply  was  not  great.2 

1  A  particular  account  of  the  Corean  war, 
taken  from  a  complete  history  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Ming,  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CHINA  by  P.  Duhalde, 
1741. 

2  William  Adams,  who  describes  the  gar- 
rison of  Meaco  and  Ozaca  in  1613,  says  that 
they  had  calivers,   "  for  muskets  they  have 
none,  neither  will  they  use  any."     Captain 
Saris,   who  saw  the  Japanese  troops   in  the 
same   year,  also  tells   us  that  they    had  no 
muskets  ;  but  Don  Rodrigo   de   Velasco  five 
years  earlier,  in  1608,  saw  a  thousand  mus- 
keteers at  Jeddo.   Both  the  Jesuits  and  Chinese 
accounts  of  the  war  report  that  the  Japanese 
used  muskets. 
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The  Chinese  describe  the  King  of 
(-orea  as  a  prince  so  entirely  given  up 
to  pleasure  and  debauchery  that  he 
i  L ever  so  much  as  thought  of  being  on 
Lis  guard.  The  Coreans  were  poorly 
armed,  their  chief  weapons  being  bows 
and  arrows;  on  their  ramparts  were 
nounted  guns  from  which  they  shot 
carts.  Don  Augustin  landed  near 
Fusan.  Along  the  river  side  up  to  the 
fort  calthrops  had  been  scattered  to 
annoy  the  cavalry ;  the  place  was 
garrisoned  by  six  thousand  men,  and 
fenced  by  a  wall  with  towers  and  a 
cieep  ditch.  The  Japanese  filled  up 
the  ditch  with  faggots,  and  though 
vigorously  repulsed  on  the  first  attack, 
carried  the  place  at  the  second  assault 
i-.nd  killed  the  governor.  After 
capturing  another  fortress  called 
Poquinangi,  they  marched  straight 
upon  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  de- 
feating an  army  on  the  way.  We 
are  told  that  through  the  jealousy  of 
Toronosuqui,  one  of  the  heathen 
generals  associated  '  with  him  by 
Taicosama,  Don  Augustin  was  allowed 
to  fight  another  battle  unsupported 
against  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
The  Christian  hero  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  King,  setting  fire  to 
the  magazines,  abandoned  the  place 
and  fled  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Don 
Augustin  marched  his  troops  into  the 
town,  and  despatched  a  courier  to 
announce  that  he  had  conquered 
Uorea  in  five  and  twenty  days. 

Taicosama,  delighted  with  this 
:-apid  success,  sent  a  letter  full  of 
commendation  to  Don  Augustin  along 
•  vith  the  present  of  a  horse  and  two 
•swords,  which  is  considered  the 
highest  honour  in  Japan.  The  vic- 
torious general  then  pushed  forward  to 
Pean  (Ping- Yang),  about  two  days' 
;;ourney  from  China,  while  his  colleague 
" ook  up  a  position  towards  Tartary. 
They  both  entrenched  and  fortified 
" themselves,  and  Taicosama  was  at  first 
"liberal  with  his  reinforcements.  But 
after  a  time,  say  the  Jesuits,  the 
Siogun  began  to  grow  jealous  of  Don 
.Augustin  and  his  successes,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  back  the  fleet, 


that  he  might  lead  his  troops  over 
in  person.  This,  however,  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing,  being  probably  well 
satisfied  to  get  rid  of  so  many  of  his 
turbulent  nobility,  and  to  gratify  their 
taste  for  fighting. 

In  the  meantime  the  King  of  Corea, 
from  his  place  of  refuge  on  the 
frontier,  had  been  sending  courier  after 
courier  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  dragon  standard 
were  now  making  their  way  by  toil- 
some marches  to  the  Yalou  River. 

The  Japanese  field  force  was  scarcely 
settled  in  Ping- Yang  when  they  were 
attacked  by  an  army  of  the  Chinese  and 
Coreans.  The  assailants  were  twice 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter  from 
walls  no  higher  than  ten  feet,  and  their 
general  taken  prisoner  and  sent  over 
to  Taicosama.  The  Chinese  now  pro- 
posed a  suspension  of  arms  till  condi- 
tions of  peace  should  be  arranged. 
Don  Augustin,  though  he  knew  that  it 
was  only  intended  to  gain  time,  was 
fain  to  accept  this  proposal,  for  he 
found  himself  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Many  of  the  defeated  Coreans 
had  fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains, 
and  were  now  active  in  intercepting 
the  enemy's  supplies ;  others  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  isles  about  the 
coast,  whence  they  harassed  the  invad- 
ing fleet  in  ships  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  Taicosama's.  During 
the  war  they  are  said  to  have  taken  as 
many  as  five  hundred  of  the  small 
Japanese  ships.  Unable  to  get  pro- 
visions from  the  wasted  country,  and 
receiving  but  scanty  supplies  from 
their  own,  the  Japanese  soldiers  were 
sore  pressed.  Many  of  them  deserted, 
only  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Coreans  on 
the  way.  The  Chinese  had  in  the 
meantime  been  strongly  reinforced, 
and  under  a  skilful  general,  Li-ju- 
Song,  made  a  second  attack  on  Ping- 
Yang.  This  time  they  were  successful. 
After  some  desperate  fighting  they 
entered  the  town.  Don  Augustin, 
who  had  retired  into  the  citadel, 
evacuated  it  during  the  night ;  and 
the  Chinese,  following  him  up,  killed 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  men  and 
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took  many  prisoners.  At  break  of 
day  the  Japanese  reached  one  of  their 
forts,  which  they  found  abandoned  by 
the  King  of  Bungo  in  a  panic  on  hear- 
ing the  tidings  from  Ping- Yang.  A 
second  fort  was  also  found  deserted, 
and  Augustin's  force,  which  had  only 
provisions  for  one  day,  was  obliged  to 
march  for  three  days  together  through 
heavy  snow.  At  the  third  fort  they 
found  reinforcements  which  enabled 
them  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
farther  advance  of  the  Chinese,  and  by 
means  of  a  skilfully  planned  ambush 
to  inflict  some  loss  upon  them. 

Fighting  went  on  with  varied  for- 
tune, but  the  advantage  rested  with 
the  Chinese.  After  some  overtures 
had  been  exchanged,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Japanese  should  evacuate  Seoul, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  twelve  for- 
tresses which  they  had  erected  along 
the  sea-coast:  the  Coreans  on  their  part 
were  to  send  an  embassy  to  Taicosama  ; 
and  Don  Augustin  returned  to  Japan, 
with  the  two  Corean  envoys  and  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  to  explain  to  the 
Siogun  how  it  went  with  his  army. 
Eventually  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
following  conditions  :  the  Chinese 
were  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  five 
out  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Corea, 
and  to  open  their  ports  to  the  Japanese 
traders,  while  the  Emperor  of  China 
was  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Siogun.  Considering  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war,  these  terms  look 
very  favourable  for  Japan;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever 
ratified,  and  the  Chinese,  already  in 
danger  from  the  Manchus,  had  reason 
to  fear  a  prolonged  war  with  another 
foe.  Taicosama  received  Don  Augus- 
tin with  favour,  but  deprived  the 
Christian  Prince  of  Bungo  of  his 
kingdom  for  abandoning  the  forts. 

The  Jesuits  are  prolix  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations,  and  there 
was  evidently  much  finessing  on  both 
sides.  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
ambassadors  is  represented  in  the 
letters  of  the  Jesuits  as  more  yielding 
than  in  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Japanese  annals.  It  seems  likely  that 


the  Fathers   received  direct  informa- 
tion about  the  negotiations  from  the 
Christian  Prince  of  Fingo  with  whom 
they  had  frequent  intercourse.   Know- 
ing that  Taicosama  was  tired  of  the 
unprofitable   war    in   which    so    much 
blood  and  treasure  had  been  wasted, 
Don  Augustin  sent  a  message  through 
a    Chinese    named   Juquequin   to  the 
Emperor   at    Pekin    that    Taicosama 
would   be  pleased    to  receive  an   em- 
bassy to  treat  for  peace.     The  Siogun 
on  his  part   made  great   preparations 
to  entertain  the  Chinese  ambassadors, 
which   were  interrupted  by  a  terrible 
earthquake  that  ruined  his  palaces  and 
killed  many  people  in  Niphon.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  delays  the  embassy 
did    not  reach   Ozaca  till  September, 
1596.     According  to  the  Japanese  ac- 
counts the   Chinese  envoys  presented 
the  Siogun  with  a  crown,  a  robe,  and 
a   golden  seal,  and    after   a  splendid 
banquet  Taicosama  ordered  two  learned 
men  to  read  the  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror of  China,   which  was  found  to 
run     somewhat    as     follows:     "We 
specially  invest  you  with  the  dignity 
of  Ruler  of  Japan  and  have  sent  our 
commission  for  this  purpose.     We  also 
send  you  a  crown  and  a  robe,  so  that 
you  may  be  in  agreement   with  our 
ancient  customs.     Be  careful  to  act  in 
a  way  that  is  worthy  of  your  position 
as  our  minister.     Be  grateful  for  the 
imperial   favour   bestowed  upon  you. 
Follow  always  our  orders."  Taicosama 
waxed  furious  at  this  insolent  letter. 
"  I  am  already  King  of  Niphon,"  he 
cried.     "  I  am  so  alone,  and   if  it  is 
necessary,  I  shall  know  how  to  change 
places,  making  Tai-Ming  my  vassal." 
The  Chinese    say  that  Taicosama   ac- 
cepted the  honour  bestowed  upon  him 
by  their  Emperor,   but  was   offended 
by  the  low  rank  of  the  Corean  envoys 
and  the  meanness  of  their  gifts.     The 
Jesuit    accounts  on  the    other    hand 
maintain  that  Taicosama,  though  dis- 
pleased with  the  scanty  deference  of 
the   Coreans,    dismissed    the    Chinese 
envoys    after    having    made   a   peace 
with  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  message 
after   them,    which    reached    them  at 
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Sacay,  asking  if  there  was  any  further 
favour  which  they  could  request.  The 
ambassadors,  anxious  to  make  the  best 
of  the  opportunity,  answered  that  it 
would  crown  the  whole  negotiation  if 
i;he  Siogun  would  raze  the  forts  and 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Corea. 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
Taicosama  was  so  much  provoked  by 
bhe  Chinese  embassy  that  he  gave 
orders  to  renew  the  war.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Jesuits  had  to  suffer  some 
persecutions  in  Japan,  but  they  were 
not  so  severe  or  sustained  as  to  check 
the  work  of  propagandism,  and  the 
good  Fathers  were  moreover  mightily 
cheered  by  the  hopes  that  the  Christian 
soldiers  of  Don  Augustin  might  be 
spreading  the  true  faith  in  Corea.  One 
Japanese  cavalier  was  indeed  so  zeal- 
ous in  baptising  the  natives,  that  he 
never  rode  out  without  a  servant  -fol- 
lowing him  with  a  flagon  of  water  that 
he  might  not  lack  the  means  of  per- 
forming the  rite  upon  any  children 
whom  he  met.  Many  of  the  Corean 
prisoners  and  slaves  were  baptised. 
Some  boys  were  sent  by  Don  Augustin 
to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
later  on  their  names  are  found  recorded 
as  missionaries  and  martyrs.  For  nine 
years  the  Jesuits  had  managed  to 
evade  the  edicts  against  them  in  a 
very  politic  manner,  but  Taicosama, 
seeing  that  they  still  persevered  in 
their  work  of  conversion,  caused  six 
Franciscans,  three  Jesuits,  and  fifteen 
lay  members  of  the  mission  to  be  im- 
paled alive  at  Nagasaki  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1597. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  troops  had 
been  resting  secure  in  their  fortresses 
along  the  Corean  coast ;  and  large 
reinforcements  were  now  sent  over  to 
rekindle  the  war.  The  command  of 
the  whole  army  was  given  to  Quindono, 
a  cousin  of  the  Siogun's  wife.  Don 
Augustin  was  ordered  to  act  upon  the 
sea  coast,  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  a  Chinese  fleet  of  eighty  sail, 
while  two  divisions  of  the  army  ad- 
vanced once  more  upon  Seoul.  The 
King  offered  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
and  to  give  his  two  sons  as  hostages 


if  Taicosama  would  recall  his  army, 
but  his  offers  were  rejected.  A 
Chinese  force  was  however  more  per- 
suasive, and  the  Japanese  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  two  of  their 
forts  ;  in  one  of  which,  Wei-Chan,  near 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Corea, 
they  successfully  withstood  an  assault, 
killing,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  A  second 
attack  was  made  upon  the  strong 
position  into  which  Don  Augustin 
had  retired,  resting  on  the  port  of 
Ning-hai.  The  Chinese  confess  that 
their  commander,  Leou  Ting,  invited 
Hing  Tchang  (Don  Augustin)  to  an 
entertainment  in  his  oamp.  The 
Chinese  general  caused  one  of  his 
officers  to  take  his  place  and  name, 
that  he  might  with  more  convenience 
give  the  signal  to  set  upon  the  Japa- 
nese chief,  who  had  only  fifty  horse- 
men with  him ;  but  Don  Augustin 
becoming  suspicious,  the  signal  was 
given  somewhat  too  early.  The 
Japanese  leaped  on  his  horse,  and 
his  attendants,  forming  a  triangular 
squadron,  cut  their  way  with  great 
slaughter  through  the  Chinese,  and 
got  clear  off.  Don  Augustin  on  his 
return  to  the  fort  sent  Leou  a  woman's 
head-dress ;  whereupon  the  Chinese 
general  immediately  ordered  an  assault, 
only  to  be  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  The  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  now  slackened  by  the  illness 
of  Taicosama,  who  died  on  September 
15th,  1598,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
A  magnificent  temple  was  raised  over 
his  tomb  at  Meaco,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  his  memory.  Within  its  walls 
was  shown  the  place  where  were 
buried  the  ears  and  noses  of  three 
thousand  Coreans  who  had  been  mas- 
sacred at  one  time.  He  left  behind 
him  only  one  son,  a  child  of  six  years 
old,  whom  he  committed  to  the  care  of 
Ijejas,  King  of  Kuanto,  who  was  de- 
clared regent.  It  is  said  that  Taicosama 
before  he  died  had  given  orders  that 
his  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Corea.  At  any  rate  this  was  soon 
done  by  Ijejas,  who  had  other  ends  in 
view  than  prosecuting  so  wasteful  an 
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undertaking.  Two  hundred  thousand 
troops  had  been  employed  in  the  war, 
and  the  loss  of  life  had  been  very 
great. 

The  energies  of  the  Japanese  were 
now  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  which 
Don  Augustin  took  sides  against 
Ijejas ;  but  he  was  defeated,  made 
prisoner,  and  beheaded,  dying  like  a 
good  Catholic  with  the  words  Jesu 
Maria  upon  his  lips.  Ijejas,  best 
known  in  history  as  Daifusama,  in 
the  end  got  rid  of  Fide  Jori,  son  of 
Taicosama,  and  founded  a  new  line  of 
Sioguns.  Peace  was  made  with  China 
in  1607,  but  hostilities  continued 
between  Japan  and  Corea  till  1615  ; 
and  trade  between  the  two  countries 
was  always  kept  under  jealous  res- 
trictions. 

We  are  informed  in  the  APER9U 
GENERAL  DBS  TROIS  ROYAUMES,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Japanese  by 
Klaproth,  that  the  miseries  they 
endured  from  this  invasion  awoke  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Coreans,  so  that 
they  had  in  1786  a  formidable  fleet 
and  fourteen  fortified  ports.  The 


military  governor  of  Tsusima,  however, 
still  held  the  right  of  keeping  some 
hundreds  of  Japanese  soldiers  at  Fusan. 
Europe  has  now  been  startled  by  the 
news  that  the  descendant  of  the  Dairis, 
again  grasping  the  power  of  his  re- 
mote ancestors,  has  renewed  the  in- 
vasion of  Taicosama,  and  that  the 
Manchu  successors  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ming  are  gathering  their  hosts  to 
meet  the  Japanese  on  the  old  battle- 
ground where  the  Chinese  fought 
them  three  hundred  years  ago.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  since  then 
have  been  mainly  for  the  advantage 
of  Japan.  They  seem  at  present  to 
have  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Chinese,  if  obliged  to  send  their  troops 
by  land  to  Corea,  will  be  exposed  to 
the  same  difficulties  as  the  Russians 
were  in  the  Crimean  war.  As  in  the 
days  of  Taicosama  the  Japanese  have 
gained  considerable  advantages  at  the 
outset ;  but  if  the  struggle  be  pro- 
longed I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  will  fail  to  keep  the  peninsula  of 
Corea  against  the  might  of  China. 

WILLIAM  W.  IRELAND. 
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GIBBON    AS   A   SOLDIEK. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


i.  1. 


ON  the  27th  of  April,  1737,  was  born 
th 3  author  of  the  DECLINE  AND  FALL  of 
th3  most  fighting  nation  in  history ; 
but  it  is  with  Edward  Gibbon,  in  his 
capacity  of  an  officer  of  infantry,  that 
wo  are  concerned. 

What  could  have  induced  a  young 
man  of  indifferent  health,  who  up  to 
tha  age  of  fourteen  was  a  cripple,  and 
who,  on  his  own  admission,  never 
handled  a  gun,  seldom  mounted  a 
horse,  and  was  averse  to  and  unfit  for 
bodily  exercise,  to  dream  of  entering  a 
military  force  officered  almost  entirely 
by  country  gentlemen  of  sporting  ten- 
dencies 1  The  taste  could  scarcely 
have  been  hereditary,  though  one  of 
his  ancestors  appeared  in  arms  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Kent  Militia  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his 
grandfather,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  his  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finance,  was  a  successful 
contractor  to  the  English  troops  in 
Flanders  and  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  sensation  of  passing 
through  France  the  previous  year,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Swiss  officer,  could 
have  brought  on  military  fever.  No  ; 
in  the  case  of  Edward  Gibbon  it  was 
mire  chance,  that  motive  which  so 
of  :en  determines  one's  most  important 
actions. 

In  1759,  when  the  absence  from 
England  of  most  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the 
threatening  prospect  of  French  inva- 
sion, attracted  public  attention  to  the 
M  ilitia,  then  under  process  of  reorgan- 
isation under  the  auspices  of  William 
P  tt  and  the  Tory  party,  Gibbon  had 
net  long  returned  from  a  five  years' 
al  sence  abroad,  and  was  deep  in  the 
stidy  of  Swift,  Addison,  Robertson, 
ai  d  Hume.  At  home  we  were  practi- 


cally defenceless ;  we  could  not  as- 
semble above  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  towns  were  crowded  with 
French  prisoners.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  Militia  ballot  was  wearing  off, 
local  opposition  to  the  force  was  quiet- 
ing down,  and  in  lieu  an  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  which  soon  spread.  Much 
energy  was  being  displayed  in  raising 
the  county  regiments.  In  March  the 
force  was  embodied  for  permanent 
duty  on  account  of  that  expected  in- 
vasion which,  "  though  it  ended  in 
smoke,"  says  Horace  W^alpole,  "  was 
seriously  projected,  and  hung  over  us 
for  great  part  of  the  summer,  nor  was 
it  radically  baffled  till  the  winter  fol- 
lowing." It  was  at  this  critical  period 
that  Edward  Gibbon  and  his  father 
were  tempted  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  King,  without  sufficiently  reflect- 
ing upon  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  and  little  thinking  that  they 
would  so  soon  be  dragged  away  from 
their  favourite  occupations  for  a  three 
years'  military  servitude. 

In  view  of  the  property  qualifica- 
tion required  for  a  Militia  commission 
in  those  days  the  father  was  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  while  the  son 
received  the  post  of  Captain  in  the 
South  Hants  Militia,  then  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  a  nobleman 
not  over  popular  among  his  officers. 
Both  commissions  were  dated  the  12th 
of  June,  1759.  When  the  Militia 
drum  disturbed  him  at  his  studies 
in  the  year  following,  and  an  order 
arrived  for  the  permanent  embodi- 
ment of  the  regiment,  it  was  too 
late  to  recede,  and  Edward  Gibbon 
found  himself  Captain  of  No.  1  Com- 
pany when  the  South  Hants  assembled 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1760,  at  Win- 
chester. Instead  therefore  of  passing 
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the  autumn  and  winter  at  Lausanne 
with  Voltaire  and  his  friends,  as  he 
had  proposed,  he  was  constrained  to 
march  about  the  south  of  England 
at  the  head  of  his  company.  From 
June  to  September  he  was  quartered 
at  "  pleasant  and  hospitable  Bland- 
ford,"  with  nothing  particular  to  do 
beyond  learning  his  drill,  attending 
field-days,  dining  out,  and  keeping 
late  hours.  But  between  August  and 
the  end  of  the  year  the  regiment  was 
stationed  respectively  at  Hilsea  Bar- 
racks, Cranbrook  in  Kent,  and  Dover, 
when  he  appears  to  have  taken  to  his 
duties  in  earnest.  Within  this  period 
he  had  experienced  the  pleasures  of 
company  and  battalion  parades,  the 
work  of  the  orderly-room,  guard-mount- 
ing, long  marches,  escorting  prisoners 
of  war,  and  such  other  details  as  made 
up  the  duties  of  an  infantry  officer 
at  home  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
He  appears  to  have  applied  himself 
closely  and  perseveringly  to  acquiring 
a  real  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  acquaintance  with  military  mat- 
ters which  proved  so  useful  to  him 
afterwards  in  writing  his  great  work. 
Captain  Gibbon  had  in  the  mean- 
time succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Grenadier  company,  which  was 
composed  of  the  tallest  and  fittest  men, 
in  fact  the  best  of  the  regiment ;  men 
who,  though  the  heaviest  and  most 
clumsily  equipped,  were  expected  to 
perform  the  duties  of  light  troops  on 
all  occasions,  as  was  customary  in  the 
Prussian,  Austrian,  and  all  European 
armies.  Looking  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's  portrait  of  Gibbon,  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  an  involuntary  smile  in 
trying  to  depict  his  peculiar  features 
(for  he  was  ugly  at  the  best  of  times 
and  overlaid  with  fat)  under  one  of 
those  long  conical  Grenadier  caps  so 
familiar  to  us  in  Hogarth's  "  March  of 
the  Guards  to  Finchley."  The  actual 
cap  worn  by  his  subaltern,  Lieutenant 
J.  B.  Harrison,  precisely  the  same  as 
that  worn  by  the  historian,  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  at  Whitehall. 


Gibbon  was  so  pleased  at  this  time 
with  his  new  mode  of  life  that  he 
seriously  contemplated  transferring  his 
services  to  the  regular  army.  The 
novelty  of  the  service,  the  field-days, 
the  constant  dining  out,  drinking, 
and  late  hours  had  prevented  any 
serious  literary  reflections.  "  From 
the  day  we  marched  from  Bland- 
ford,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  ':  I 
had  hardly  a  moment  I  could  call 
my  own,  almost  continually  in  mo- 
tion ;  if  I  was  fixed  for  a  day,  it 
was  in  the  guard-room,  a  barrack,  or 
an  inn.  Our  disputes  consumed  the 
little  time  I  had  left.  Every  letter, 
every  memorial  relative  to  them  fell 
to  my  share;  and  our  evening  con- 
ferences were  used  to  hear  all  the 
morning-hours  strike."  He  did  con- 
siderably more  than  his  required 
share  of  duty,  having  volunteered 
for  and  performed  with  success  the 
duties  of  Adjutant,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  require  close  and  constant 
application  and  military  aptitude. 
Though  how  one  who  seldom  mounted 
a  horse  figured  as  an  equestrian  must 
remain  a  mystery  ;  for  Gibbon  was 
a  notoriously  bad  rider,  and  (as  Jacka- 
napes said  of  his  dear  friend  Tony, 
in  Mrs.  E wing's  pretty  story,)  his  legs 
were  bolsters.  Lieutenant  McCombe 
was  the  proper  Adjutant  of  the  South 
Hants,  but,  having  to  combine  with 
the  office  the  irksome  duties  of 
Quartermaster,  he  was  in  no  sense 
averse  to  temporarily  handing  over 
those  of  Adjutant  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  young  officer  who,  while 
a  novice  and  obliged  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach,  was  at  once  keen  and 
competent. 

In  his  twofold  capacity  of  acting- 
Adjutant  and  Captain  of  the  Grenadier 
company,  young  Gibbon  was  evincing 
great  interest  in,  and  gaining  con- 
siderable advantage  from  the  study 
of  the  English  military  system.  The 
discipline,  interior  regimental  econo- 
my, the  drill  and  tactics  mono- 
polised all  his  time,  to  the  temporary 
banishment  of  all  serious  literary 
ideas  from  his  mind.  He  read 
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the  MEMOIRES  MILITAIRES  of  Quintus 
Icilius  to  acquire  a  more  clear  know- 
lodge  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion, 
while  he  was  perfecting  himself  in  the 
battalion  drill  of  the  English  infantry, 
including  its  line  formations,  the 
merits  of  which  Guichard  was  up- 
holding against  Folard,  the  advocate 
of  the  deep  order  of  battle  and  of 
heavy  columns  of  attack.  It  was  this 
Quintus  Icilius  who,  according  to 
Carlyle,  "taught  Gibbon  all  he  ever 
knew  of  ancient  war,  or  at  least  all 
t lie  teaching  he  ever  had  of  it,  for  his 
r  jnovvned  DECLINE  AND  FALL."  How 
Guichard,  a  native  of  Magdeburg 
domiciled  in  Holland,  and  afterwards 
a  Colonel  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
came  by  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius, 
k  thus  characteristically  told  by  the 
same  authority  :  "  One  night,  dateable 
accidentally  about  the  end  of  May,  the 
topic  happened  to  be  Pharsalia,  and 
the  excellent  conduct  of  a  certain  cen- 
turion of  the  Tenth  Legion,  who,  seeing 
Pompey's  people  about  to  take  him  in 
flank,  suddenly  flung  himself  into 
oblique  order  (schrage  Stellung,  as 
we  did  at  Leuthen),  thereby  out- 
flanking Pompey's  people,  and  ruin- 
ing their  mano3uvre  and  them.  '  A 
dexterous  man  that  Quintus  Icilius 
the  Centurion!'  observed  Fred- 
erick. '  Ah,  yes :  but  excuse  me,  your 
Majesty,  his  name  was  Quintus 
Coecilius,'  said  Guichard.  'No,  it 
was  Icilius,'  said  the  King,  positive 
to  his  opinion  on  that  small  point.  .  . 
.  .  .  Next  day  Guichard  came  with 
the  book  (what  book  nobody  would 
ever  yet  tell  me),  and  putting 
his  finger  on  the  passage,  'See, 
your  Majesty,  Quintus  Coecilius!' 
extinguished  his  royal  opponent. 
'  3  I'm  ! '  answered  Frederick.  '  So  ? 
Well,  you  shall  be  Quintus  Icilius,  at 
any  rate.'  And  straightway  had  him 
entered  on  the  army  books  as  Major 
Quintus  Icilius  :  his  majorship  is  to  be 
dt..ted  10th  April,  1758."  (HISTORY 
01  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  bk.  xix., 
ch.  i.)  Gibbon  flattered  himself,  and 
with  good  cause,  that,  although  inferior 
to  Folard  and  Guichard  who  had  seen 
No.  421. — VOL.  LXXI. 


service,  he,  with  his  Militia  experience, 
was  yet  a  "  better  judge  than  Salma- 
tius,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius,  mere 
scholars  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  a 
battalion  under  arms." 

The  drill  of  1760  was,  with  few 
modifications,  that  introduced  in  1728 
and  revised  in  1739,  in  which  the 
fighting  formation,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  in  three  ranks.  The  Grenadiers 
were  divided  into  two  platoons,  which 
took  their  station  on  either  flank  of 
the  line ;  and  the  battalion  was  told 
off  into  platoons,  and  divided  into 
three  fires.  The  attack  was  carried 
out  in  a  very  deliberate  way.  The 
"Prepare  to  fire"  was  beaten  on  the 
drum,  and  after  firing,  the  march  was 
also  beaten ;  the  pace  being  that 
known  till  last  year  as  the  slow 
march.  After  the  fire  of  each  set  of 
platoons  the  battalion  advanced.  On 
parade,  after  the  firings  by  platoons, 
a  volley  in  battalion  was  usually 
fired. 

In  the  Manual,  an  exercise  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  of  which  Gibbon  would  have 
found  no  mention  in  Guichard,  there 
were  nearly  thirty  separate  commands. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1757,  and  called  the  Prussian  system, 
from  which,  however,  it  differed  in 
many  respects.  Many  Militia  bat- 
talions had  modified  systems  of  their 
own.  Take  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
Norfolk  regiment,  which  was  much 
abbreviated  and  therefore  extensively 
patronised  in  the  Militia  ;  the  Manual 
and  Firing- exercises  contained  in  all 
fifty-one  words  of  command  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  motions,  in 
executing  which  the  men  stood 
with  their  heels  four  inches  apart, 
and  were  in  three  ranks,  firing 
volleys  alternately.  In  the  firing- 
exercise  "no  talking,  spitting,  or 
moving  about  to  be  permitted "  ! 

The  ordinary  company  officers  car- 
ried swords  and  espontoons,  which 
were  light  halberds  with  battle-axe 
heads.  Officers  of  the  Grenadier  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  swords,  were 
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armed  with  light  muskets  called 
fusils  or  fusees.  In  marching  past 
the  fusil  was  carried  at  what  would 
now  be  called  the  f<  advance "  until 
within  six  paces  of  the  saluting  point, 
when,  with  a  graceful  motion,  it  was 
brought  to  the  salute,  a  position 
similar  to  the  third  guard  in  the 
present  bayonet-exercise  ;  and  all  offi- 
cers' "  hats  must  be  off  just  as  they 
come  over  against  the  Reviewing 
Officer ;  and  they  must  not  bow  their 
heads  in  the  least,  but  look  him  full 
in  the  face." 

On  December  27th,  1760,  the  Third 
Buffs  relieved  the  South  Hants  at 
Maidstone  and  Sissinghurst  in  duty 
over  the  French  prisoners,  and  Captain 
Gibbon  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
Dover  and  Deal,  where  it  remained 
until  June  1761  exercising  "  in  sight 
of  the  Gallic  shores."  During  a  part 
of  March  and  the  whole  of  April  he 
was  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  when 
once  away  from  regimental  duty  and 
its  surroundings  his  military  fever 
showed  signs  of  abatement.  He  again 
tasted  "  the  pleasures  of  reading  and 
thinking,"  and  tells  us,  in  his  journal, 
that  the  hungry  appetite  with  which 
he  opened  a  volume  of  Tully's  philoso- 
phical works  "  was  fresh  in  his  memory 
thirty  years  afterwards."  He  sighed 
for  his  "  proper  station  in  society  and 
letters."  "How  often,"  he  writes, 
"  did  I  repeat  the  complaint  of 
Cicero  in  the  command  of  a 
provincial  army  !  "  He  wearied  of 
the  late  hours  and  the  drinking  at 
mess;  and  the  constant  changing  of 
quarters  (four  different  moves  in  as 
few  months)  he  found  unendurable. 
Even  the  drill  was  beginning  to  feel 
monotonous,  and  like  a  child  tired  of 
a  new  toy  he  exclaims,  "The  charm 
was  over,  and  I  was  sick  of  so  hateful 
a  service." 

But  a  change  was  in  store  for  the 
Militia  Captain.  The  monotony  of 
garrison  life  at  Dover  was  to  be 
relieved  by  an  encampment  on  Win- 
chester Downs.  On  June  25th,  1761, 
his  regiment  went  under  canvas,  along 
with  six  others,  under  the  command 


of  Lieut. -General  the  Earl  of  Effingham. 
In  addition  to  the  South  Hants  under 
Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  there  were  the 
Thirty-fourth  of  the  Line,  commanded 
by  Colonel,  afterwards  Field-Marshal, 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  brother  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the 
Berkshire  Militia  under  Colonel  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston  ;  the  Dorset  under 
Colonel  George  Pitt,  better  known 
later  as  the  diplomatist  Lord  Rivers  ; 
the  North  and  South  Gloucester  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Norborne  Berkeley, 
M.P.,  created  Lord  Bottetourt,  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
well-known  Mrs.  Delany  as  making 
"  as  good  a  figure  at  the  head  of  his 
Militia-men  as  he  used  to  do  at  his 
election-balls  "  ;  the  Wiltshire,  under 
Lord  Bruce,  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  completed  the  force. 
Camp  life  put  fresh  vitality  into 
Gibbon.  The  bustle  and  incessant 
duty  was  more  like  real  soldiering 
than  anything  he  had  yet  experienced. 
The  presence  of  so  many  regiments 
and  the  consciousness  of  defects  stimu- 
lated a  healthy  emulation.  "We 
improved  our  time  and  opportunities 
in  morning  and  evening  field-days ; 
and  in  the  general  reviews  the  South 
Hampshire  were  rather  a  credit  than 
a  disgrace  to  the  line."  Indeed  such 
an  impression  had  the  camp  made 
upon  him  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  his 
journal  "as  the  most  splendid  and 
useful  scene  of  our  life." 

On  October  21st,  after  a  four 
months'  encampment,  the  South  Hants 
left  Winchester  for  the  "  populous  and 
disorderly  town"  of  Devizes;  and,  if 
the  French  General  Foy's  maxim  that 
"  the  secret  of  war  lies  in  the  legs  "  is 
of  any  value,  the  regiment  is  entitled 
to  some  credit  for  having  performed 
the  entire  distance,  close  upon  thirty 
miles,  before  three  o'clock  the  same 
day.  At  Devizes,  when  not  on  regi- 
mental duty,  Gibbon  remained  alone 
in  his  lodgings  for  the  next  three 
months  in  comparative  quiet,  never 
once  dining  or  sleeping  out  of  his 
quarters.  The  little  civility  of  the 
county  families,  indeed,  gave  him  no 
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opportunity  of  dining  out,  and  he  de- 
vote d  all  his  spare  time  to  literary 
work.  He  read  Homer,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
Beausobre,  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
succession  of  Naples,  and  published 
his  ESSAI  SUR  L'ETUDE  DE  LA  LITTERA- 
TUK'S ;  and  in  summing  up  his  year's 
work  he  confesses  that  he  was  not  dis- 
satisfied. 

After  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
spent  at  Beriton  in  studying  the  life 
of  his  new  hero,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
he  rejoined  the  regiment  in  time  to 
accompany  it  to  Salisbury  on  Feb- 
rua  y  28th,  1762.  A  week  later  the 
South  Hants  was  moved  for  the  second 
time  to  his  beloved  Blandford,  with 
companies  detached  at  Fareham  and 
For  ton  guarding  French  prisoners.  On 
June  2nd  the  regiment  marched  in  two 
divisions  to  the  "  fashionable  resort  of 
Sorthampton,"  where,  for  the  next  six 
months,  the  colours  were  fixed. 
Gibbon  was  rather  fond  of  alluding 
to  the  colours,  doubtless  because,  in 
his  capacity  of  Captain  of  the  Grena- 
dier company,  it  was  his  duty  to  escort 
them  on  all  occasions";  and  perhaps 
the  respect  paid  to  them  by  soldiers 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  read  of 
the  veneration  inspired  among  the 
Roman  Legions  by  their  sacred  stand- 
ards or  eagles.  The  expression 
"fixing  the  colours,"  applies  to  the 
custom,  then  in  force  in  all  camps, 
and  probably  in  barracks,  of  fixing 
tho  colours  of  a  regiment  in  a  stand 
in  front  of  the  quarter-guard,  where 
they  remained  flying  throughout  the 
day,  with  two  sentries  posted  over 
thorn. 

Ct  was  known  at  this  time  that  a 
camp  would  be  formed  at  Winchester 
in  the  coming  summer,  and  Gibbon, 
wiirh  every  faith  in  his  own  capacity, 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  get  ap- 
pointed Brigade-Major  to  Lord  Effing- 
haoa,  commanding  the  district.  Cer- 
tainly no  officer  would  have  applied 
for  such  an  appointment  who  was  not 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
military  aptitude.  Unfortunately  he 
w;,s  too  late  in  the  field  ;  so  taking 
advantage  of  the  period  of  inactivity, 


during  which  the  recruiting  of  the 
regiment  would  be  carried  on,  Gibbon 
retired  to  Beriton  on  three  months' 
leave  of  absence,  and  meditated  on 
several  literary  undertakings.  Before, 
however,  coming  to  any  resolution,  he 
had  to  re  join  the  battalion,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  been  almost  resuscitated. 
The  three  years'  service  of  the  original 
rank  and  file  having  expired,  they 
were  discharged,  and  their  places  filled 
by  raw  country  lads  raised  in  Hamp- 
shire by  the  ballot.  Such  progress 
was,  however,  made  in  their  drill  and 
discipline  that  in  a  very  short  time 
this  unshapely  mass  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  regiment  which  com- 
pared more  than  favourably  with  the 
Line  battalions  with  which  it  came 
into  contact.  Both  the  Line  and 
Militia  were  on  permanent  duty,  and 
it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  conceive  the  latter,  with  its  ranks 
filled  by  simple  countrymen  of  good 
physique,  vigorous  and  steady, 
being  superior  in  most  respects  to 
the  undesirable  characters  enlisted 
in  the  towns,  cities,  and  even  jails. 
The  transformation  of  a  yokel  into  a 
smart  soldier  is  a  tedious  process  ;  but, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Legion, 
when  preference  was  given  to  recruits 
from  the  country  in  the  north,  he  has 
generally  in  the  end  turned  out  the 
best  bargain.  The  Hampshire  Militia- 
man of  Gibbon's  day  was  just  such  an 
individual  as  Cowper  humorously  de- 
scribes in  the  country  clown,  who — 

Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 
Sheepish  he  dofi's  his  hat,  and  mumbling 

swears 

A  Bible-oath  to  be  whate'er  they  please, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.     The  task  per- 

form'd, 

That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant's  care, 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected 

looks, 
Procure  him  many   a   curse.       By   slow 

degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  form'd  of  stubborn 

stuff, 

He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it 

well. 
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He  stands  erect,    his   slouch   becomes  a 

walk, 

He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air, 
His  form  and  movement ;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him  ; 

wears 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a 

grace  ; 

And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field  in  which  no  fife  or 

drum 

Attends  him,  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march, 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has 

left. 

When  Gibbon  returned  to  regimental 
duty  at  Southampton  in  the  summer 
of  1762  the  neighbourhood  presented 
unusual  military  activity,  for  Lord 
Effingham  had  under  his  command  some 
artillery,  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  the 
Berkshire,  the  North  and  South 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  Wiltshire 
.Regiments  of  Militia,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous year ;  and  the  West  Essex  under 
Colonel  William  Harvey,  the  Lanca- 
shire under  Viscount  Strange,  and  the 
Bucks  Militia  to  the  command  of 
which  the  notorious  John  Wilkes 
(who  was  gaining  an  unpleasant  celeb- 
rity through  means  of  his  journal  the 
NORTH  BRITON)  had  just  been  pro- 
moted. The  popular  Sir  Thomas 
Worsley  had  rejoined  from  sick  leave 
and  resumed  command  of  the  South 
Hants.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
genial  country  gentleman  of  some 
good  qualities.  He  was  a  smart  com- 
manding officer,  could  shoot  woodcock, 
could  sit  up  talking  till  midnight  with 
the  youngest  of  his  mess,  and  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  port 
and  brandy.  His  officers,  to  show 
their  pleasure  at  his  return,  toasted 
him  in  bumpers  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing, "  Sir  Thomas  assuring  us,  every 
fresh  bottle,  how  infinitely  soberer  he 
was  grown."  Of  course  the  next 
morning  Gibbon  was  unfit  for  study, 
and  confesses  to  have  "  felt  the  usual 
consequences  of  Sir  Thomas's  com- 
pany." 

As  regularly  as  the  days  were  spent 
in  military  duty,  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  the  conviviality  which 


found  favour  in  the  smart  military 
mess  of  the  last  century ;  evidently 
something  after  Dr.  Johnson's  style, 
claret  for  boys,  port'  for  men,  and 
brandy  for  heroes.  The  South  Hants 
were  no  exception  ;  drinking  and  late 
hours,  sometimes  in  "  rustic "  com- 
pany, and  upon  other  occasions  in 
society  in  which  joviality  and  wit 
were  abundant,  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  John  Wilkes  was  often  one  of 
Gibbon's  boon  companions  at  the  mess 
of  the  South  Hants.  One  of  these 
visits  is  thus  described  in  his  journal. 
"  23rd  September,  1 762.  —  Colonel 
Wilkes,  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Militia,  dined  with  us,  and  renewed 
the  acquaintance  Sir  Thomas  and 
myself  had  begun  with  him  at  Reading. 
I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  better 
companion  ;  he  has  inexhaustible 
spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humour,  and 

a  great  deal  of  knowledge He 

told  us  himself,  that  in  this  time  of  pub- 
lic dissension  he  was  resolved  to  make 
his  for  tune.  Upon  this  noble  principle 
he  has  connected  himself  closely  with 
Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  commenced 
a  public  adversary  to  Lord  Bute, 
whom  he  abuses  weekly  in  the  NORTH 
BRITON  and  other  political  papers  in 
which  he  is  concerned.  This  proved 
a  very  debauched  day.  We  drank  a 
good  deal  both  after  dinner  and  supper  ; 
and  when  at  last  Wilkes  had  retired, 
Sir  Thomas  and  some  others  (of  whom 
I  was  not  one)  broke  into  his  room 
and  made  him.  drink  a  bottle  of  claret 
in  bed."  The  conversation  upon  these 
occasions  would  doubtless  have  turned 
upon  the  heated  correspondence  going 
on  between  Wilkes  and  Lord  Talbot 
as  to  the  former's  authorship  of  the 
NORTH  BRITON  of  August  21st.  Wilkes 
declined  to  be  catechised  but  offered 
his  opponent  the  "  satisfaction  becom- 
ing a  gentleman";  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  duel,  essentially  a  military 
duel,  in  which  they  met  at  Bagshot. 
Lord  Talbot,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
Glamorganshire  Militia,  had  for  his 
second  Colon-el  Norborne  Berkeley  of 
the  North  Gloucester,  while  Wilkes, 
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Colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire,1  was 
supported  by  his  Adjutant,  In  an 
account  of  the  duel,  drawn  up  by 
Wilkes  as  soon  as  it  was  over  and 
dated  from  the  Red  Lion  at  Bagshot, 
he  says :  "  We  left  the  inn,  and 
walked  to  a  garden  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  It  was  near  seven, 
and  the  moon  shone  very  bright ;  both 
our  fires  were  in  very  exact  time,  but 
neither  took  effect.  I  walked  up 
immediately  to  Lord  Talbot,  and  told 
him  that  I  now  avowed  the  papers. 
His  Lordship  desired  that  we  might 
now  be  good  friends,  and  retire  to  the 
inn  to  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  together, 
which  we  did  with  great  good  humour 
and  much  laugh." 

On  October  5th  Gibbon  went  to 
Winchester  to  witness  a  review  by 
Lord  Effingham  of  the  six  regiments 
in  the  camp.  With  commendable 
military  curiosity  he  counted  the  files 
as  they  marched  past,  and  it  will 
amuse  commanding  officers  of  to-day 
to  read  of  the  amazement  which  he 
expressed  that,  out  of  an  establish- 
ment of  3,600,  only  1,821  men  were 
on  parade,  the  remainder  being  em- 
ployed upon  various  duties.  "  This 
deficiency,  though  exemplified  in  every 
regiment  I  have  seen,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon."  This  phenomenon 
is  as  visible,  unfortunately,  in  1894 
as  it  was  in  1762.  What  with  drafts 
to  ^he  sister  battalion,  and  with  men 
taken  away  from  their  legitimate 
duties  for  employment  as  servants, 
orderlies,  cooks,  guards,  and  sentries, 
a  Line  battalion  at  home  is  fortunate 
in  getting  half  its  establishment  on 
parade.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  is 
the  evil  carried  that  commanding 
officers'  parades  have  been  seen  in 
which  the  band  was  stronger  than  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  parade. 

(ribbon's  embodied  service  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  peace  had  been 

1  On  May  4th,  1763,  Colonel  Wilkes  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
and  Lord  Temple  from  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  for  countenancing 
bin;. 


signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  November 
3rd,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Versailles  on  the  22nd  of  the  month, 
so  that  the  services  of  the  Militia 
were  no  longer  required  for  permanent 
duty..  The  South  Hants  having  re- 
ceived a  Royal  Warrant  ordering  the 
disembodiment  of  the  regiment,  the 
companies  were  called  together  and 
proceeded  to  Southampton.  On  De- 
cember 17th  Captain  Gibbon's  company 
of  Grenadiers  met  the  second  division 
of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  at  Aires- 
ford,  where  he  entertained  their  officers 
to  dinner,  with  the  usual  consequences 
that  the  evening  was  "rather  a  drunken 
one."  On  the  following  morning 
the  two  regiments  paraded  to  march 
to  their  respective  destinations,  an 
occasion  which  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  services,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Militia.  "Our  two 
corps  paraded  to  march  off :  they,  an 
old  corps  of  regulars,  who  had  been 
two  years  quiet  in  Dover  Castle ;  we, 
part  of  a  young  body  of  Militia,  two- 
thirds  of  our  men  recruits  of  four 
months'  standing,  two  of  which  they 
had  passed  upon  very  disagreeable 
duty.  Every  advantage  was  on  their 
side,  and  yet  our  superiority,  both  as 
to  appearance  and  discipline,  was  so 
striking,  that  the  most  prejudiced 
regular  could  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment."  With  all  his  misgivings 
it  was  not  without  a  touch  of  sadness 
that  Gibbon  gazed  for  the  last  time 
upon  his  regiment:  "We  had  got  a 
fine  set  of  new  men ;  all  our  difficul- 
ties were  over  ;  we  were  perfectly  well 
clothed  and  appointed ;  and  from  the 
progress  our  recruits  had  already 
made,  we  could  promise  ourselves  that 
we  should  be  one  of  the  best  Mili- 
tia corps  by  next  summer."  On 
December  18th  the  South  Hants 
was  disembodied.  It  was  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  regiments  which  received 
the  King's  bounty,  and  shared  in  the 
thanks  offered  by  Parliament  to  the 
Militia  for  their  services  during  the 
war. 
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Gibbon  as  a  Soldier. 


My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already  ; 

Like  youthful  steers,  unyoked,  they  take 
their  courses, 

East,  west,  north,  south,  or,  like  a  school 
broke  up, 

Each  hurries  towards  his  home  and  start- 
ing place. 

In  December  1762,  Captain  Edward 
Gibbon  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  annually  for  the  next  eight 
years  he  attended  the  training  of  his 
regiment  at  Southampton,  though  for 
some  time  he  had  contemplated  retir- 
ing from  the  service.  In  1770,  by 
the  death  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Worsley,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment ;  but  the  cause  of  his 
remaining  in  the  South  Hants  so  long 
had  departed  with  the  death  of  his 
old  friend.  Officers  of  the  present 
day  who  have  experienced  the  mono- 
tony of  a  Militia  training  year  after 
year  in  the  same  county  town  will  not 
be  surprised  that  it  had  its  due  effect 
upon  a  man  of  Gibbon's  literary 
tastes.  The  death  of  his  father 
in  the  same  year  determined  his 
mind,  and  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  in  which  he  had 
served  for  eleven  years. 

There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate Gibbon's  military  experiences.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  that,  when 
embodied  for  service  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  a  Militia  regiment  was 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  a 
regiment  of  the  Line  on  service  at 
home ;  and  if  any  just  comparison 
were  drawn  between  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  services,  the  Militia 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  South 
Hants  was  in  no  sense  a  phenomenal 
regiment;  but  it  is  noticeable  that, 
however  much  Gibbon  may  have  con- 
demned the  drinking  tendency  of  the 
times,  in  which,  by  the  by,  he  appears 


to  have  taken  his  share,  he  never 
alludes  to  the  efficiency  of  his  regi- 
ment otherwise  than  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation. That  it  improved  his 
health,  widened  his  knowledge  of 
people  generally,  and  gave  him  a  field 
of  military  experience,  we  have  on  his 
own  admission.  He  was  evidently  an 
officer  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  possessed  some  military 
aptitude.  He  went  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  an  infantry  captain  by 
closely  studying  the  language  and 
science  of  tactics ;  indeed  all  that 
pertained  to  the  serious  side  of  soldier- 
ing he  studied  with  a  perseverance 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
man  who  wrote  his  memoirs  nine 
times  before  he  was  satisfied.  While 
acquiring  personal  experience  he  was 
studying  the  campaigns  of  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  in 
exactly  the  manner  which  Napoleon 
half  a  century  later  laid  down  as  the 
only  means  of  becoming  a  great  cap- 
tain. Few  people  will  deny  the  superi- 
ority of  narratives  of  operations  by 
men  of  military  experience  over  those 
of  mere  civilians.  However  thrilling 
may  be  the  description  of  a  battle 
by  the  latter,  it  is  more  the  result  of 
a  skilful  appeal  to  the  imagination  than 
to  any  conviction  that  we  are  reading 
what  really  happened.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Gibbon  was  amply 
justified  in  his  modest  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  own  military  training  : 
"  The  discipline  and  evolution  of  a 
modern  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion, 
and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
Grenadiers  (the  reader  may  smile)  has 
not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

R.  HOLDEN. 
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AN     OLD-WORLD     PARSON. 


THE  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
Bu:  no  general  measure  of  reform 
subs  all  the  parties  affected,  and  the 
reorganisation  of  the  National  Church 
was  followed  by  the  birth  of  Puritan- 
ism. The  Calvinistic  Articles,  the 
Popish  Liturgy,  and  the  Arminian 
Clergy,  as  by  law  appointed,  did 
not  please  the  sterner  reformers,  and 
many  eminent  preachers  refused  to 
take  orders  in  consequence.  Some 
called  the  Liturgy  an  emanation  from 
the  "  Man  of  Sin."  Others  said  the 
robes  of  the  bishops  were  ' '  dish-clouts 
of  the  Scar-let  Woman."  To  all  of 
these  the  order  of  service  in  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  distasteful. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  these  dissenti- 
ents agreed  among  themselves ;  in- 
deed they  were  only  united  in  their 
protest  against  the  common  foe.  The 
names  they  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one 
another  were  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary, and  the  slightest  blossom  of 
independence  was  blasted  by  thethreats 
of  everlasting  fire.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  chapters  in  Fuller's  CHURCH 
HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN  describes  these 
early  differences  in  the  camp  of  the 
reformers. 

But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  parson  was  a  man 
of  might.  Distinguished  from  the 
prevailing  foppery  by  the  sombre  hues 
of  his  dress,  he  had  great  authority 
in  his  parish.  He  was  in  fact  the 
person,  as  his  official  name  implies.  He 
could  call  parochial  sinners  to  the 
stool  of  repentance.  His  was  the  first 
nose  to  scent  out  heresy,  and  his  hand 
the  heaviest  to  repress  freedom  of 
thought.  He  was  not  usually  the 
delicate,  ethereal-looking,  black-coated 
being  of  to-day,  but  a  vigorous,  burly, 
independent  man.  His  clothes  were 
indeed  black,  but  of  a  more  artistic 


pattern  than  those  of  his  present  day 
descendant.  He  commonly  wore  his 
cassock,  with  an  under-coat,  and  a 
frill  round  his  neck.  Sometimes  his 
hat  was  broad-brimmed  ;  at  other  times 
he  wore  a  skull-cap,  or  a  cap  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  cardinal's.  His 
pace  was  solemn  and  his  port  stately, 
yet  he  loved  a  hearty  and  somewhat 
broad  jest,  and  his  presence  almost 
always  graced  rustic  revelry.  His 
speech  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  was 
plain  and  direct,  though  he  did  some- 
times interlard  his  discourses  with 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  He 
knew  his  Bible,  that  is  the  translation 
known  as  Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  and 
his  sermons  were  from  an  hour  to  two 
hours  long. 

The  patience  of  the  hearers  must 
have  been  vast  in  those  days.  When 
a  very  worthy  divine  of  to  day  re- 
marked to  the  present  writer  that 
"  People  would  listen  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  two  hours,  whereas  they  would  not 
listen  to  a  sermon  for  half  an  hour," 
his  answer  was,  "We  may  thank 
heaven  that  we  have  not  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  twice  every  Sunday." 
But  in  the  time  when  there  were  no 
newspapers  and  books  were  scanty,  the 
church  was  the  place  whither  men 
went  not  merely  for  worship  but  for 
information.  The  preacher  was  a 
learned  man  who  set  forth  his  learn- 
ing before  his  hearers,  and  they 
listened  or  indeed  slept.  A  witty 
but  wicked  old  gentleman  once  said, 
"  The  preacher  took  for  his  text,  '  He 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep/  so  I  slept !  " 
And  we  fear  that  many  did  sleep  ; 
but  whether  they  slept  or  not  they 
were  obliged  to  come  to  church,  else 
they  were  fined  a  shilling.  And  when 
they  were  once  there,  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  parson,  who  both 
sternly  and  even  individuallydenounced 
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their  sins,  while  he  kept  them  a  long 
time  listening  to  his  denunciations. 
The  modern  divine  may  well  envy  the 
liberty  of  speech  of  his  early  pre- 
decessors ;  but  if  he  be  wise  he  will 
not  imitate  their  license  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Such  a  parson  was  Henry  Smith, 
— a  name  which  has  a  familiar  sound, 
a  person  who  is  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten. Yet  he  was  a  great  preacher 
in  his  day,  great  alike  in  length  and 
fervour,  but  by  no  means  great  in 
breadth.  His  sermons  have  a  wonder- 
ful ring  of  truth  and  prejudice  about 
them,  and  a  clear  literary  style.  The 
old  quarto  volume  which  contains 
them  has  a  quaint  portrait  of  a 
delicate,  ascetic  face  based  upon  a 
ruff.  The  eyes  are  large  and  bright, 
the  nose  strong  and  characteristic ; 
the  mouth,  covered  with  the  usual 
moustache  and  imperial,  small  but 
firm,  and  the  forehead  broad  and 
ample.  Underneath  is  the  legend, 
"  The  lively  Portraiture  of  the  Rever- 
end and  Learned  Minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Mr.  Henry  Smith."  On  the 
opposite  page  is  an  ample  title  sur- 
mounting a  curly  tailed  dog  with  his 
tongue  out  between  two  top  and  two 
bottom  teeth.  He  has  three  whiskers 
on  the  end  of  his  nose,  four  claws  on 
one  fore-foot,  two  on  the  other,  and  three 
on  each  of  the  hind  feet.  This  must 
certainly  be  a  type  of  the  preacher  as 
the  watchful  dog  ready  to  lift  up  his 
voice,  when  the  devil  assailed  the 
Christian  fold.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  the  Angel  Gabriel  when  Ma- 
hommed  was  born,  who  kept  the 
Arch-Enemy  away  from  the  sacred 
cradle  by  throwing  stones  at  him. 

The  book  of  Henry  Smith's  sermons 
is  dedicated  to  Lord  Burleigh,  though 
its  various  parts  were  not  collected  till 
1657.  It  is  a  small  fat  quarto  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages,  bound  in  old 
calf,  now  fast  cracking  beneath  the 
weight  of  divinity  which  it  contains. 
After  the  dedication  follows  a  life  of 
the  author  purporting  to  have  been 
written  for  the  volume  by  Thomas 
.Fuller,  but  which  is  only  an  extension 


of  the  life  of  the  preacher  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
When  Fuller  became  eminent  as  a 
man  of  letters,  his  name  or  a  few  lines 
from  his  pen  were  often  used  to  make 
a  doubtful  book  successful.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative  is  here  given. 
Henry  Smith  "  was  born  at  Withcock 
in  the  County  of  Leicester,  of  a  Wor- 
shipful Family  (and  elder  brother  to 
Sir  Robert  Smith,  still  surviving) " 
about  1560.  In  his  CHURCH  HISTORY 
Fuller  calls  the  younger  brother  Sir 
Roger  Smith.  Our  divine  "  was  bred 
in  the  famous  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  stayed  until  he  was  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  all  humane  Arts 
and  Sciences."  This  mental  furniture 
he  determined  to  use  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  But  being  "  unsatisfied 
in  the  point  of  subscription,  he  had 
not  any  pastoral  charge,  but  became 
lecturer  at  St.  Clement's  Danes." 
This  was  the  church  where  Fuller 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards 
became  lecturer,  when  he  was  "  si- 
lenced." Hither  Henry  Smith  drew 
large  and  distinguished  congregations, 
and  "  was  commonly  called  the  Silver- 
tongued  Smith,  being  but  one  metal 
in  price  and  purity  beneath  St. 
Chrysostom  himself."  His  character 
was  of  remarkable  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, and  he  died  early  from  consump- 
tion about  the  year  1600. 

Thus  far  Fuller,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly attracted  to  Smith  because  of  his 
success  in  curing  one  Robert  Dickons, 
a  dreamer  of  dreams.  His  declaration 
on  this  point  is  so  little  known,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  interesting,  that 
it  is  quoted  in  its  entirety.  It  follows 
an  eloquent  sermon  entitled  THE 
LOST  SHEEP  FOUND. 

The  Declaration  of  Henry  Smithy  to  the 
Lord  Judges,  how  he  found,  and  how  he  left 
Robert  Dickons. 

When  I  came  first  to  Mansfield  with 
your  Honour's  precept,  I  found  this 
Robert  Dickons  in  these  and  like  opinions, 
which  he  presumed  he  would  hold  unto 
death.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  three 
visions  by  an  Angel,  which  showed  him 
strange  things,  promised  him  rare  gifts 
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and  power  to  come.  He  said  that  the 
Angel  called  him  Elias,  whereupon  he 
affirmed  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
remains  to  be  fulfilled  in  him.  He  said 
thai  the  Angel  told  him,  that  he  should  be 
a  L<3per  two  years,  and  a  Bondman  eight 
years.  He  avouched  that  his  fathei 
should  be  cast  over  into  ignorance,  and 
thai  all  he  had  should  perish.  He 
avouched,  that  there  should  be  neither 
battle  nor  dearth  in  his  country  for  eight 
years,  which  is  the  time  of  his  service. 
He  pretended  that  after  two  years,  his 
time  should  come  to  preach,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  able  to  confound  him.  But 
before  I  left  him  (as  the  Word  of  God 
doth  always  exercise  his  natural  power), 
lie  pronounced  before  us  all,  'Now  I  am 
converted  by  Scripture ' ;  whereupon  he 
requested  me  to  set  down  his  recantation, 
whi  ?h  he  uttered  in  these  words. 

The  Confession  of  Robert  Dickons  upon 
the  first  day's  examination. 

"  I  did  believe  my  visions  to  be  true  be- 
fore I  heard  the  Scriptures  prove  the  con- 
trary, and  now  I  esteem  them  but  a  de- 
lusion of  Satan.  Therefore  I  desire  to  be 
set  ,o  learning  for  my  own  salvation,  and 
for  the  edifying  of  my  brethren.  Wit- 
nesses :  Wil.  Dabridgecourt,  Esquire,  Henry 
Smith,  Edward  Immims,  Wil.  Whaly, 
Hugh  Peace,  his  Master,  and  a  number 
more. — ROBERT  DICKONS." 

This  I  trust  he  spake  unfeigned! y  :  and 
for  ho  much  as  his  desire  to  learn  is  com- 
mendable, and  his  gifts  not  common  to 
men  of  his  degree,  as  your  wisdom  shall 
better  see  if  you  talk  with  him  alone,  I 
leave  this  motion  to  your  Honour's  good 
consideration,  which  can  best  judge  how 
to  qaench,  or  how  to  kindle  such  sparks. 

The  lost  sheep  is  found. — HENRY  SMITH. 

Robert  Dickons'  confession  upon  my 
second  examination,  wherein  he  declareth, 
that  he  had  no  visions  at  all  but  that  he 
coined  them,  and  to  what  end. 

The  matter  of  the  first  Vision.—11 1  did  see 
upon  Valentine's  Day  was  eight  years, 
green  leaves,  which  was  strange  in  Winter, 
for  which  cause  I  brought  them  home,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  same  oak  in  Summer  be- 
came red  ;  it  chanced  at  the  same  time  to 
thunder  and  lighten,  after  this  I  was 
visited  as  please  God,  for  two  years." 

Tfie  matter  of  the  second  Vision. — "  Four 
years  after  I  dreamed  much  like  to  the 
matter  of  the  first  Vision,  and  the  same 
night  it  chanced  to  lighten.  (Yet  of  this 
I  take  God  to  be  my  Judge),  I  found  a 
leaf  printed  in  my  chamber  next  morning, 
with  those  six  sentences,  saving  only  the 
first  line  :  which  leaf,  unless  it  was  lost 


out  of  my  fellow's  books,  I  know  not  how 
it  came." 

The  matter  of  the  third  Vision. —  "This 
time  twelve  months,  I  saw  a  light  in  the 
shop  above,  whereat  I  was  astonished,  and 
imagining  with  myself  what  it  should 
mean,  it  came  into  my  head  to  tell  my 
fellows,  which  came  in  and  found  me 
afraid,  that  I  had  seen  an  Angel  in  a  flame 
of  fire,  which  called  me  Elias,  and  bade 
me  write  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
Hereupon  I,  remembering  my  former 
sights  and  dreams,  thought  to  make  me 
strange  unto  men,  and  so  turned  all  that 
which  I  had  seen,  as  if  God  had  showed 
me  visions.  To  this  confession  I  take 
God  for  my  Judge,  as  I  shall  be  saved  in 
the  latter  day,  but  to  the  other  I  never 
swore,  though  I  was  never  so  often  ex- 
amined. —ROBERT  DICKONS." 

Upon  this  he  yielded  up  his  books  into 
my  hands,  which  I  have  and  keep  ;  and 
now  he  hath  nothing  to  show  for  that 
false  title. — HENRY  SMITH. 

This  extract  is  interesting  in  these 
days  of  psychical  research,  and  is,  we 
believe,  for  the  first  time  reprinted 
from  the  1642  edition  of  the  sermons 
entitled  THE  LOST  SHEEP  is  FOUND. 
Whether  Robert  Dickons  were  merely 
an  impostor  or  a  sensitive  and  im- 
aginative youth  cannot  now  be  decided 
at  the  distance  of  over  three  centuries. 
But  in  those  days,  when  the  sects  of 
Puritanism  were  gradually  working 
themselves  into  shape,  many  people 
did  see  or  profess  to  see  visions.  Thus 
they  won  no  small  reputation  among 
the  simple,  wonder-loving  folk  with 
whom  they  associated.  These  visions 
were  the  glory  of  the  sect  to  which 
the  seer  belonged,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  machinations  of  Satan  by  the 
members  of  other  sects  less  favoured. 
But  visions  might  also  be  proofs  of 
heresy,  and  the  sleuth-hounds  of 
Protestant  heresy-hunters  were  to  the 
full  as  keen-scented  and  as  fierce  as 
their  Romanist  predecessors.  Death 
was  not  usually  inflicted  unless  treason 
accompanied  heresy,  in  which  case 
many  political  villains  became  Roman- 
ist martyrs. 

It  was  then  no  agreeable  fate  to  be 
examined  before  a  court  of  magistrates 
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certainly  not  very  learned,  but  who 
none  the  less  had  a  high  opinion  of 
their  sapience,  and  before  a  deeply- 
learned  preacher,  whose  perceptions 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
keenness.  Such  a  tribunal  was  likely 
enough  to  banish  the  most  harmless 
visions  out  of  any  man's  head.  Fear 
is  an  admirable  corrective  to  love  of 
ill-deserved  fame.  Now  the  civil 
power  could  and  did  threaten  material 
tire  on  earth  with  an  attentive  and 
more  or  less  sympathetic  crowd  of 
spectators,  while  the  preacher  prom- 
ised the  immaterial  fire  of  hell,  before 
the  wholly  unsympathetic  multitude 
of  the  damned.  Between  two  such 
alternatives, — nay,  he  might  be  con- 
signed to  both  at  once — the  luckless 
culprit  would  be  only  too  ready  to  rid 
himself  of  his  .baggage  of  dreams.  The 
rats  leave  a  sinking  ship,  and  visions, 
no  matter  how  authentic,  shudder 
from  the  sight  of  a  man  who  is  des- 
tined to  be  twice  burned.  Fire  purifies 
metals  of  dross,  and  its  threat  purges 
the  timorous  mind  of  visions. 

The  scene  vividly  presents  itself 
from  the  past.  There  is  the  squire's 
dining-hall,  decorated  perchance  by  a 
few  family  portraits  and  by  trophies 
of  the  chase.  At  the  smooth  oak- 
table  the  four  worthy  laymen  are 
seated  with  puzzled,  inquisitive  faces. 
With  them  is  the  silver-tongued  Smith, 
by  his  stern  questions  smiting  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  dreamer  of 
dreams.  A  silver-tongued  orator  can 
be  a  terrible  inquisitor.  What  wonder 
if  he  made  the  hapless  victim,  even  if 
he  had  seen  visions,  swear  that  he  had 
not1?  Fear  is  a  strong  impulse  to 
cowardice,  and  Robert  Dickons  was 
no  doubt  bowed  to  the  ground  with 
fear.  However,  he  confessed  himself 
to  be  an  impostor.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  so  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed, 
but  his  visions  were  at  least  very 
harmless.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
whole  investigation  gives  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  undoubting  credulity  of 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Many  no  doubt  believed  that  the  sim- 
ple apprentice-lad  was  an  inspired 


person  until  the  powerful  clergyman 
destroyed  their  belief,  for  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  immense ;  they  were 
giants  in  those  days.  This  experience 
of  Henry  Smith's  undoubtedly  at- 
tracted Fuller's  attention,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  preach- 
er's brother,  Sir  Robert  or  Sir  Roger 
Smith,  from  whom  he  had  the  informa- 
tion. Whether  or  not  Henry  Smith 
had  any  more  such  experiences,  no 
other  are  recorded,  and  the  one  set 
down  by  himself  is  therefore  valu- 
able and  very  rare. 

But  a  preacher's  life  is  made  up 
mainly  of  thought  and  words,  and 
both  the  thought  and  words  of  Henry 
Smith  are  rich  and  powerful.  He  was 
a  learned,  keen,  and  witty  preacher, 
who  never  wrapped  up  his  talent  in  a 
napkin.  ;Those  who  are  used  to  the 
less  pungent  and  more  indirect  style 
of  to-day  will  wonder  at  his  boldness  ; 
but  the  preachers  of  the  Puritan 
period  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
what  they  meant  with  great  freedom. 
Queen  Elizabeth  might  interrupt  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  as  he  preached  at 
her  with  the  fierce  words,  "  By  God, 
Sir,  I  will  unfrock  you ! "  but  she 
was  the  Queen  and  the  bishop  her 
very  humble  servant.  No  country 
squire  or  city  magnate  could  do  so 
with  impunity  ;  nay,  if  he  ventured 
on  interruption,  he  would  be  set  011 
the  stool  of  repentance,  a  spectacle  to 
gods  and  men,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
women.  The  rest  of  the  congregation 
were  equally  patient  under  the  most 
withering  denunciations,  and  their 
only  refuge  was  sleep.  That  some  of 
them  did  take  this  refuge  is  certain 
from  Fuller's  remark  in  his  HOLY  AND 
PROFANE  STATES.  "  'Tis  a  shame  when 
the  Church  itself  is  the  Ccemeterium, 
wherein  the  living  sleep  above 
ground,  as  the  dead  do  beneath."  How 
they  could  sleep  under  such  awful 
lashings  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  though 
it  has  been  whispered  that  some  hus- 
bands can  sleep  during  the  nocturnal 
reproaches  of  a  shrew. 

Henry  Smith  was  to  the  full  as 
plain-spoken  as  any  of  his  brethren. 
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He  must  have  made  the  ears  tingle 
and  the  hearts  throb  of  many  of  his 
hearers  by  his  pointed  and  personal 
rebukes.  His  book  opens  with  what 
he  calls  a  "Preparative  to  Marriage," 
which  is  full  of  wise  and  pungent 
sayings.  Believing  as  all  the  Puritans 
did  that  woman  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  the  source  of  all  our  woes,  while 
doubtless  he  loved  the  individual 
woman,  he  spoke  with  much  severity 
of  the  sex.  He  took  and  enforced 
with  no  little  power  and  hardly  less 
prejudice  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
submission  of  women.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  dispute  whether  in  actual 
practice  or  not  the  women  of  those 
days  did  not  then  as  now  for  the  most 
part  rule.  The  Yirgin  Queen  cer- 
tainly did,  with  some  violence  and 
not;  a  little  profanity.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  our  preacher  did  not  hold 
the  view  that  the  softer  sex  should 
rule.  His  remarks  to  women  appear 
to  come  from  that  high  sense  of 
wifely  subjection  which  is  the  fond 
dream  of  the  inexperienced  bachelor. 
Had  he  had  the  experience  of  a 
worthy  Scottish  divine  he  might  have 
been  less  positive.  The  worthy  doc- 
tor entered  a  house  where  the  husband 
and  wife  were  struggling  on  the  floor. 
"  Wha's  the  head  of  this  house  1 "  he 
inquired.  The  man  quietly  replied  : 
"  Sit  yersel*  doon,  mon,  sit  yersel' 
doon  ;  we're  just  trying  to  settle  that 
the  noo." 

We  have  failed  to  discover  whether 
Henry  Smith  was  married,  but  his 
written  words  make  it  highly  im- 
probable. In  speaking  of  the  signs 
of  a  good  wife,  he  says,  echoing  the 
aphorism  of  Euripides  :  "  The  third 
sign  is  her  speech  or  rather  her 
silence,  for  the  ornament  of  a  woman 
is  silence ;  and  therefore  the  Law  was 
given  to  the  Man  rather  than  to  the 
Woman,  to  shew  that  he  should  be 
the  teacher,  and  she  the  hearer.  As 
the  echo  answereth  but  one,  for  many 
which  are  spoken  to  her,  so  a  maid's 
answer  should  be  in  a  word,  for  she 
which  is  full  of  talk  is  not  likely  to 
prove  a  quiet  wife."  In  one  instance 


every  young  man  will  sympathise 
with  the  preacher  when  he  says,  "  A 
maid's  answer  should  be  in  a  word," 
and  that  is  when  she  is  expected  to, 
and  generally  does,  say  "  Yes."  But 
to  pronounce  such  a  statement  as  the 
one  just  quoted  is  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  pulpit,  for  it 
would  at  least  provoke  controversy  in 
the  breasts  of  more  than  half  of  the 
hearers.  Some  of  them  beyond  a 
doubt  would  have  liked  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  illustrious  Jennie 
Geddes,  and  hurl  a  stool  at  the 
speaker's  head.  In  Whalley  Church 
the  old  monks  showed  a  truer  per- 
ception of  the  proprieties.  On  one  of 
the  misereres  is  carved  an  illustration 
of  domestic  submission.  In  this  case 
the  good  wife  is  belabouring  her 
husband  with  a  frying-pan,  a  weapon 
of  much  use,  as  it  covers  so  much 
ground,  or  rather  body.  Our  author, 
in  spite  of  observation,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  thereof,  strongly  affirms 
the  necessity  that  the  wife  should  not 
"  answer  again  "  her  husband, — not 
even  with  a  frying-pan — concluding 
his  exhortation  with  a  fine  sentence 
on  silence :  "  Therefore  they  which 
keep  silence  are  well  said  to  hold 
their  peace,  because  silence  oftentimes 
doth  keep  the  peace,  when  words 
break  it."  Neither  husband  nor  wife 
can  dispute  the  truth  of  this  counsel, 
and  all  would  do  well  to  lay  it  to 
heart. 

Our  preacher  speaks  with  much 
eloquence  of  the  blessings  of  a  good 
wife,  but  he  has  a  wholesome  horror 
of  a  bad  one.  He  condemns  those 
who  make  foolish  or  hasty  marriages 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  gives  them 
the  following  sarcastic  advice :  "If  a 
man  long  for  a  bad  wife,  he  were  best 
to  go  to  hell  a-wooing,  that  he  may 
have  choice." 

There  is  just  this  consideration  in 
favour  of  the  above  quotation.  If  the 
majority  are  doomed  to  that  part  of 
the  torrid  zone,  there  will  naturally 
be  more  of  the  softer  than  of  the 
sterner  sex  down  below,  as  their 
numbers  are  superior  on  earth.  But 
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it  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  defend 
Silver-tongued  Smith,  who,  if  he  had  a 
modicum  of  truth  on  his  side,  was 
certainly  not  gallant.  Still  he  does 
not  spare  the  husband,  though  stern 
to  the  wife,  and  whether  married  or 
not,  he  shows  a  keen  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  connubial  bliss.  But 
all  his  advice  to  the  husband  is  based 
on  the  dubious  axiom  of  his  certain 
supremacy.  For  all  that,  to  read  him 
carefully  would  be  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective to  some  of  those  unwomanly 
women  who  believe  man  to  be  a 
mistake  because  he  has  not  made  the 
mistake  of  falling  in  love  with  them. 

He  (that  is  Henry  Smith,  not  man 
in  general,)  has  not  much  sympathy 
with  female  dress,  which,  though  the 
male  dress  was  extravagant,  certainly 
outdid  that.  Speaking  of  Adam  and 
Eve  he  says  :  "  They  covered  them- 
selves with  leaves,  and  God  derided 
them  ;  but  now  they  cover  themselves 
with  pride,  like  Satan  which  is  fallen 
down  before  them  like  lightning. 
Ruffle  upon  ruffle,  lace  upon  lace, 
cut  upon  cut,  four  and  twenty  orders, 
until  the  woman  be  not  so  precious 
as  her  apparel ;  that  if  any  man 
would  picture  vanity,  he  must  take 
a  pattern  of  a  woman,  or  else  he 
cannot  draw  her  likeness."  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  finery  so  pitilessly 
denounced  is  often  not  unbecoming. 
Some  of  the  good  parson's  hearers 
might  blush  as  they  listened,  and  go 
home  resolved  to  repent ;  and  on 
Monday  go  forth  to  buy  a  new  head- 
tire.  Still  it  is  exasperating  to  have 
these  small  sins  denounced  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  had  the  preacher  not 
been  protected  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  times,  the  fate  of  Pentheus  might 
have  been  his. 

Having  spoken  at  length  of  the 
duties  of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  of  both 
to  their  servants,  he  speaks  of  the 
children.  Here  he  gives  much  good 
advice,  amid  which  he  says  with  point 
in  more  senses  than  one  :  "  Well  doth 
David  call  children  arrows  :  for  if 
they  be  well  bred,  they  shoot  at  their 


parent's  enemies  ;  and  if  they  be  evil 
bred,  they  shoot  at  their  parents." 
These  words  express  a  profound  and 
pathetic  truth,  which  is  every  day 
adding  illustrations  to  the  volume  of 
experience.  Leaving  the  children,  our 
author  says  a  few  wise  words  about 
the  closeness  of  the  relations  of 
married  life,  and  concludes  an  ad- 
mirable address  (though  somewhat 
of  the  longest)  with  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  the  newly- wedded  couple. 
The  whole  is  very  quaint,  full  of  pith 
and  prejudice,  sound  sense  and  quiet 
humour.  It  would  be  useful  for  all 
about  to  be  married  to  read  the  wise 
words,  and  would  form  a  better  guide 
to  future  comfort  than  that  much 
belauded  work,  How  TO  BE  HAPPY 
WHEN  MARRIED. 

Smith's  sermons  do  not  all  re- 
late to  matrimony,  but  to  every 
season  and  walk  of  life.  He  has  an 
admirable  discourse  entitled  A  GLASS 
FOR  DRUNKARDS.  So  quaint  a  title 
naturally  suggests  an  equally  quaint 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the 
reader  is  not  disappointed.  But  the 
glass  is  full  of  a  bitter  tonic,  with  a 
taste  nevertheless  of  quaint  old  hu- 
mour in  it.  Noah,  the  discoverer  of 
wine,  is  presented  as  an  example  of 
sin  and  repentance.  No  more  naive 
description  of  the  patriarch  could  be 
found  than  the  following,  which  is 
infinitely  dramatic :  "  It  is  said  that 
drunken  porters  keep  open  gates  ;  so 
when  Noah  was  drunken,  he  set  all 
open ;  as  wine  went  in,  so  wit  went 
out;  as  wit  went  out,  so  his  clothes 
went  off.  Thus  Adam  which  began 
the  world  at  first,  was  made  naked 
with  sins,  and  Noah  which  began  the 
world  again  is  made  naked  with  sin, 
to  show  that  sin  is  no  shrouder,  but  a 
stripper."  The  whole  of  this  glass  is 
indeed  full  of  excellent  liquor,  if  the 
expression,  which  is  undoubtedly  ap- 
propriate, may  be  used  without  offence. 
Keen,  invigorating,  sparkling,  and 
bitter,  the  draught  is  most  refreshing. 
One  of  the  thoughts  admirably  para- 
phrases the  proverb  of  "  One  man's 
meat  another  man's  poison"  with 
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more  truth  to  morals  perhaps  than  to 
nai  ure.  "  There  is  a  wise  eye,  and 
there  is  a  foolish  eye.  The  wise  eye 
is  like  the  bee,  which  gathereth  honey 
of  every  weed  ;  the  foolish  eye  is  like 
the  spider,  which  gathereth  poison  of 
every  flower."  One  more  pointed 
epigram  is  found  in  this  discourse, 
and  having  quoted  it  the  glass  may 
be  left  for  drunkards  to  drain.  "  As 
the  Jeye  seeth  all  things  and  cannot 
see  itself,  so  we  see  other  men's  faults, 
but  not  our  own."  A  more  excellent 
simile  could  hardly  be  found  than  this, 
and  it  has  the  advantage,  not  always 
common  to  preachers,  of  illustrating  a 
deep  truth  and  being  at  the  same  time 
intelligible. 

Henry  Smith  has  two  powerful 
discourses  on  THE  ART  OF  HEARING, 
which,  as  he  says,  "  teaches  a  way  to 
remember  sermons  or  counsel  after- 
wards, as  well  as  presently,  and  how 
every  sermon  shall  take  away  some 
corruption  from  the  hearer."  Nor 
were  these  unnecessary  at  a  time 
when  sermons  lasted  at  least  an  hour, 
and  oftener  two.  Still  some  of  the 
remarks  may  apply  to  us,  who  weary 
in  listening  for  twenty  minutes.  Do 
not  these  words  exactly  describe  a 
modern  as  well  as  an  old-world  con- 
gregation ?  "  Another  corneth  to 
muse  ;  so  soon  as  he  is  set,  he  falleth 
into  a  brown  study  ;  sometimes  his 
mind  runs  on  his  market;  sometimes 
on  his  journey,  sometimes  on  his  suit, 
sometimes  on  his  dinner,  sometimes 
on  his  sport  after  dinner ;  and  the 
sermon  is  done  before  the  man  thinks 
whore  he  is.  Another  cometh  to 
hear,  but  so  soon  as  the  preacher  hath 
said  his  prayer  he  falls  fast  asleep,  as 
though  he  had  been  brought  in  for  a 
corpse,  and  the  preacher  should  preach 
at  iiis  funeral."  Truly  Henry  Smith 
had  much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  three  centuries  have  not  changed 
so  greatly  in  this  respect.  But  he 
does  not  confine  his  censure  to  the 
laity  ;  he  speaks  forcibly  to  his  clerical 
brethren,  to  whom  he  says  with  much 
wis<lom  :  "Therefore  let  every  preach- 
er first  see  how  his  notes  do  move 


himself,  and  then  he  shall  have  com- 
fort to  deliver  them  to  others,  like  an 
experienced  medicine,  which  himself 
hath  proved."  Alas,  if  preachers  all 
followed  this  rule,  and  quacks  proved 
their  own  medicines,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
sickness  would  be  banished  from  life  ! 
But  our  preacher's  sermons  are 
seductive,  like  a  half-wild  garden 
which  contains  many  weeds  but  some 
rare  and  choice  flowers.  To  cull  a 
nosegay  of  these  is  a  delightful  occu- 
pation, but  it  must  not  prevent  us 
from  looking  at  his  celebrated  tract 
GOD'S  ARROW  AGAINST  ATHEISM  AND 
IRRELIGION.  This  once  well-known 
pamphlet  now  lies  in  the  drowsy  couch 
of  oblivion  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  narrow- 
ness it  will  repay  perusal  to-day. 
Here  only  a  brief  survey  of  its  con- 
tents, with  an  occasional  quotation, 
can  be  given.  The  author  first  of  all 
shows  by  various  arguments  that 
"  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  ought 
to  be  worshipped."  Next  he  goes  on 
to  prove  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
true  religion  of  the  world.  On  this 
he  expends  much  learning,  and  uses  the 
Bible  with  an  aptness  only  equalled 
by  that  of  Thomas  Fuller,  for  the 
Bible  is  "God's  Arrow  against  Athe- 
ists." From  this  point  he  advances 
to  the  attack  and  overthrow  of 
Mahommed.  Herein  he  shows  much 
prejudice  as  well  as  great  learning, 
and  recounts  all  the  old-world  slanders 
against  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  For 
instance,  he  says  that  one  day  Mahom- 
med, at  dinner  with  his  friends  "  Felt, 
his  wonted  sickness  approaching,  and 
made  haste  forth  saying  he  must  needs 
depart  to  confer  with  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  go  aside,  lest  his  glorious 
presence  should  be  an  occasion  of 
their  deaths ;  forth  he  went,  and 
remembering  that  a  soft  place  was 
best  for  his  falling-sickness,  down 
he  fell  upon  a  dunghill."  Here 
swine  attacked  him  and  his  wife 
saved  him.  These  stories  of  Ma- 
hommed's  life  are  told  with  much 
ancient  waggishness.  Smith  knew 
well  enough  what  a  powerful  argu- 
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ment  ridicule  was,  and  he  shreds  the 
pretence  of  the  Koran  to  be  an  absolute 
revelation  with  the  merciless  shears 
of  ridicule,  concluding  with  a  vehement 
denunciation  of  Islam. 

Having  in  his  own  view  demolished 
Mahommed,  he  proceeds  to  subject 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  same 
rigorous  treatment.  Tearing  the  gar- 
ments of  its  ceremonies  into  tatters, 
he  goes  on  to  prove  the  fallibility  of 
the  Church,  and  to  pour  contempt  on 
the  alleged  Papal  infallibility.  Next 
he  puts  out  the  paler  fires  of  purgatory 
with  a  mighty  stream  of  quotations 
from  the  Christian  Fathers.  Then  in 
defiance  of  his  own  mental  constitution 
he  turns  out  Free-will  into  the  cold, 
along  with  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  The  Pope  next  is  un- 
frocked, and  St.  Peter's  chair  rudely 
overthrown,  with  Indulgences,  Tradi- 
tions, Images,  Justification  by  Works, 
and  what  not.  Finally  (and  of  course), 
he  proves  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist. 
This  chapter  of  the  work  is  copious 
and  learned,  full  of  humour  and  over- 
flowing with  eloquence.  And  yet 
Mahommedanism  flourishes,  and  the 
Papal  tiara  is  still  respected  by  many 
millions.  Lastly,  Puritan  as  he  was, 
he  attacked  the  tendency  of  Puritan- 
ism to  split  up  into  sects.  This  is  the 
briefest  and  not  the  most  powerful 
section  of  a  learned  and  weighty 
treatise.  In  its  own  day  it  was  highly 
valued;  but  to-day  thought  has  changed, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  rare 
volume  or  in  casual  reprints. 

As  a  controversialist,  as  has  been 
said,  Henry  Smith  was  a  doughty 
opponent.  His  learning  was  great 
and  his  resources  numerous.  His 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  Bible  were 
full  and  felicitous,  and  a  shrewd  Eng- 
lish common  sense,  with  a  homely 
English  humour  and  a  capital  power 
of  illustration,  made  him  a  strong  and 
skilful  adversary.  He  was  not  quite 


forty  when  he  died.  Some  of  his  later 
discourses,  such  as  THE  SONG  OF  SIMEON, 
have  a  touching  consciousness  of  his 
approaching  end.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  learning  and  rigid  orthodoxy. 
As  a  preacher  he  well  deserved  the 
name  of  Silver-tongued  Smith.  He 
attracted  great  crowds  by  his  pun- 
gent wit  and  his  eloquence.  What 
he  had  to  say,  he  said  with  a  direct- 
ness which  was  as  fearless  as  it  was 
wonderful.  We  can  well  imagine  the 
delight  and  terror  with  which  he  was 
heard  in  those  early  days  of  Protes- 
tantism. A  Puritan  he  lived  and  died  ; 
yet  all  evidence  shows  that  his  private 
life  was  tender  and  sweet,  as  all  the 
prayers  which  he  has  left  are  full  of 
devotion. 

As  we  read  this  time-worn  volume, 
we  can  almost  see  the  thin  figure  of 
the  preacher  with  his  massive  brow 
and  earnest  eyes.  The  silver  tones  of 
his  voice  ring  in  our  ears,  and  we  hear 
words  which  as  exactly  apply  to  our- 
selves as  they  did  to  those  who  once 
trembled  as  they  heard.  A  man  of 
substance  who  gave  himself  to  self- 
sacrificing  work,  we  cannot  but  admire 
his  spirit  of  consecration.  He  has 
long  left  the  earth  ;  but  the  volume, 
which  was  published  fifty-seven  years 
after  his  death,  remains,  and  it  is  very 
full  of  life.  It  has  the  defects  as  the 
virtues  of  its  day.  Parts  are  no  doubt 
as  dry  as  the  dust  which  covers  it. 
But  there  is  a  nervous  power,  a  vital 
earnestness  about  the  man,  which 
commands  our  respectful  admiration, 
and  his  quiet  humour  shows  that  with 
all  his  prejudices  he  must  have  been 
very  lovable.  A  column  of  upright- 
ness he  lived,  a  warder  of  the  beacon- 
fire  of  individual  earnestness  he  died. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-fire  is  quenched  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 
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SOME  genius  lately  discovered  that 
"  What  the  dickens  ?  "  is  older  than 
the  author  of  PICKWICK,  since  it  occurs 
in  Gay's  BEGGAR'S  OPERA.  Had  he 
pmsued  his  investigations  he  might 
have  found  it  to  be  older  than  Gay  ; 
since  it  occurs  in  the  MERRY  WIVES 
OF  WINDSOR,  iii.  2.,  where  Mrs.  Page, 
in  answer  to  Ford's  "  Whence  had 
you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? "  (to  wit 
Falstaff's  page  Robin)  replies  :  "  I 
cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
is  ny  husband  had  him  of.  What  do 
you  call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  1  " 
Quoth  Robin,  "Sir  John  Falstaff." 
Meanwhile,  far  be  it  from  us  to  assert 
that  the  phrase  in  question  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  remoter  source.  Hence 
our  wary  heading,  "Traced  Home- 
wards," not  "Home." 

Indeed  the  wight  who  should 
undertake  to  trace  home  the  scores 
of  phrases  we  daily  use  without,  in 
most  cases,  even  the  faintest  inkling 
whonce  they  hail,  would  need  the  life 
of  a  Methusaleh  and  a  memory  of  a 
hundred-Porson  power.  Being  in 
both  of  those  respects  no  richer  than 
our  "even  Christian"  in  broadcloth 
and  the  Queen's  highway,  we  here 
speak  under  correction,  as  the  lawyers 
say  when  modest;  and  we  shall  feel 
deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
be  good  enough  to  lead  us  nearer  to 
the  source  of  any  of  the  "  old-said 
saws  "  herein  handled.  One  of  them 
is  Spenser's,  "  To  kirk  the  narre,  from 
God  more  far  re " ;  which  his  own 
Thcmalin  declares  to  have  been  an 
"old-sayd  sawe "  in  his  day,  and 
which  was  doubtless  first  aimed  at 
the  monks  of  old.  It  occurs  in  THE 
SHEPHERD'S  CALENDAR  for  July,  and 
is  obviously  the  parent  of  Dean  Swift's 
"  Near  the  church,  and  far  from  God," 
— which,  by  the  by,  a  friend  once 
most  unkindly  hurled  at  us  when  we 


told  him  we  dwelt  in  the  Temple 
Cloisters.  But  friends  will  do  these 
things.  As  the  late  Hans  von  Billow 
remarked:  "If  I  omit  one  day's 
practice  on  the  piano,  /  perceive  the 
effect  forthwith,  my  friends  on  the 
next  day,  and  my  foes  on  the  third." 

We  trust  that  friend  Shakespeare 
will  bear  us  no  ill  will  for  pointing 
out  that  his  "  Make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  "  —  Two  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA,  iv.  1,  where  the  Second 
Outlaw  says  to  Valentine  : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live  as  we  do  in  this  wilderness  ? — 

may  be  found  in  Chaucer  : 

Then  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  maken  vertu  of  necessite, 

And  take  it  well,  that  we  may  not  es- 

chewe, 
And  namely  that  to  all  of  us  is  due — 

to  wit,  death.  But  we  must  further 
crave  Dan  Chaucer's  pardon  for  re- 
marking that,  in  this  regard,  Quin- 
tilian  forestalled  him  by  some  thirteen 
centuries.  For  we  read  in  a  fragment 
of  that  learned  Roman,  preserved  by 
Isidorus  Hispalensis  :  "  Faciamus  de 
funere  remedium,  de  necessitate  virtu- 
tern  (Let  us  make  of  death  a  cure,  a 
virtue  of  necessity.)" 

The  phrase  "  As  sure  as  a  gun,"  or 
its  twin-brother,  occurs  in  Butler's 
HUDIBRAS,  pt.  i.,  canto  iii.  12. 

For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he'd  won 
The  field  as  certain  as  a  gun, 

Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
He  did  but  count  without  his  host. 

But  the  phrase,  "  to  count,  or  reckon 
without  his  host  "  is  far  older  than 
Butler.  It  occurs  in  Rabelais,  PANTA- 
GRUEL  ii.  26  :  "Vous  comptez  sans  vostre 
houste."  And  how  much  older  than 
Rabelais  it  may  be,  heaven  forbid  we 
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should  take  on  us  to  say.  Only  we 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was 
proverbial  even  in  his  time. 

The  danger  of  prophesying  unless 
one  knows  is  now  proverbial ;  but  it 
is  almost  as  dangerous  to  be  cocksure 
about  the  past  as  about  the  future. 
Both  are  misty.  The  editor  of  the 
Chiswick  Press  reprint  of  HUDIBRAS 
(1818)  was  cocksure  that  Butler's 
"by  hook  or  crook"  arose  from  a 
witticism  made  by  some  lawyer  when 
all  the  judges,  including  Justice  Hook, 
but  excluding  Justice  Crook,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  ship- 
money.  Then  said  the  wags  of  West- 
minster Hall :  "  The  King  has  carried 
it  by  Hook,  but  not  by  Crook."  But 
the  mere  fact  that  they  punned  in 
this  way  shows  that  the  phrase  "  by 
hook  and  crook "  must  have  been 
current  when  that  case  was  decided 
in  1637,  nearly  thirty  years  before 
any  part  of  HUDIBRAS  saw  the  light. 
And,  to  cut  a  long  tale  short,  Spenser 
often  uses  this  very  phrase.  We  give 
one  instance  taken  at  random  : 

,  In  hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook. 

And  that  part  of  THE  FAIRY  QUEEN 
(iii.  1,  17)  where  these  lines  occur 
appeared  in  the  year  1590.  The 
Chiswick  editor  of  HUDIBRAS,  there- 
fore, makes  an  event  which  happened 
in  1637  the  cause  of  the  coining  of  a 
phrase  current  nearly  fifty  years 
before.  In  that  mine  of  ancient  lore, 
Bartlett's  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS,  the 
phrase  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from 
the  custom  of  certain  manors  where 
tenants  are  authorised  "  to  take  fire- 
boto  by  hook  or  by  crook  "  /  that  is,  so 
much  of  the  underwood  as  may  be  cut 
with  a  crook,  and  so  much  of  the 
loose  timber  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  boughs  by  means  of  a  hook.  And 
there  the  phrase  is  traced  back  to 
Wicliffe's  CONTROVERSIAL  TRACTS, 
which  puts  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Chiswick  to  desperate  con- 
fusion indeed. 

Many  a  familiar  phrase  may  be 
traced  to  the  old  Miracle  Plays.  "To 
play  the  Devil  "  is  one  of  them.  Natur- 


ally the  devil  played  a  most  prominent 
part  in  those  old-world  dramas  whereof 
the    Oberammergau   Passion    Play   is 
now  almost  the  sole   survival.     And 
when  these  old  plays  gave  way  to  the 
Moralities,    his   Satanic   Majesty   was 
felt   to    be  far  too  important  a  per- 
sonage to  be  dropped.     So  he  figured, 
with  the  Yice  (not  the  vice-devil,  but 
Yice  personified)  in  these  new-fangled 
Moralities,  when  they  ousted  the  old 
Miracle  Plays  from  the  stage.     Herod 
fell  with  the  Miracles  ;  but  he  left  his 
memory  behind  him.    Hence  Hamlet's 
"  to   out-Herod  Herod  "  ;  meaning  to 
rant   and  rave  as   did  the  old  stage 
King  of  Jewry.    The  Devil,  too,  could 
and    did    tear   a   passion   to   tatters. 
'Twas  expected  of  him.     He  was  paid 
for  it ;  but  none  too  well  paid,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  veteran  pay-sheet, 
where  we  read  :   "  Paid  to  Herod  3/4  ; 
Item  to  Pilate  his  wife  2/- ;  Item  to 
the  Devil   1/6."     We  know  not  how 
much  guerdon  was  received  by  a  cer- 
tain John  Adroyns  to  whom  it  once 
fortuned  to  "  play  the  dyvyll "  at  a 
certain  market  town  in  Suffolk  when 
the  Seventh  Henry  ruled  this  realm. 
But  even  if  he  played  gratis,  he  had 
some  fun  for  his  pains.     For,  as  he 
trudged  homewards  after  dusk  in  his 
devil's  apparel,    he    stumbled  on  the 
curate  of  his  parish,  and  two  or  three 
other  unthrifts,  rabbit-poaching.     The 
poachers  mistook  him  for  the  genuine 
article  and  took  to  their  heels,  leaving 
behind     them     a    horse     laden    with 
conies.     John    Adroyns    mounts   the 
horse  and  rides  off  to  inform  the  lord 
of  the  rabbit-warren,    thinking  to  be 
thanked    for   restoring   the   plunder. 
But  first  one  servant,  and  then  another, 
after  a  peep  at  him,  runs  away  to  tell 
the  master  of  the  house  that  the  Devil 
is  at  the  door,  sitting  on  a  horse  laden 
with  souls ;  and,  "  By  likelihood  he  is 
come  for  your  soul  ;  purpose  ye  to  let 
him  have  your  soul  ?  and  if  he  had  it, 
I  ween  he  would  be  gone."     On  hear- 
ing   these    words    from    the    fourth 
frightened  servant,  the  master  called 
his  chaplain,  and  bade  him  get  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  and  go  with  him  to 
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the  door.  To  the  door  they  went  with 
as  many  servants  as  durst  at  their 
heels.  And  the  chaplain  bade  the 
horseman  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, tell  his  errand.  Whereupon  John 
Adroyns  made  answer  :  "  Fear  not  me ; 
for  I  am  a  good  devil.  I  am  John 
Adroyns,  your  neighbour,  that  played 
the  devil  to-day  in  the  play.  I  bring 
my  master  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  own 
conies,  and  the  horse  of  the  thieves 
who  for  fear  ran  away."  And  so, 
knowing  his  voice,  "  they  unsparred 
the  door  and  let  him  in  ;  and  the  fore- 
said  fear  was  turned  to  mirth  and 
sport." 

Members  of  the  rising  generation 
mi^ht  readily  believe  that  the  phrase 
"  Go  to  Jericho  "  belongs  by  right  of 
mintage  to  the  author  of  the  IN- 
GOIDSBY  LEGENDS,  whose  friend  Mr. 
Simpkinson,  asking  his  landlady  to 
fetch  a  pint  of  double  X  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  vulgar  little  boy  he 
had  picked  up  on  Margate  Pier,  is 
bidden  by  that  indignant  dame  to 
"go  to  Jericho  "and  fetch  the  beer 
himself.  Mr.  Simpkinson,  as  we  know, 
did  not  "go  to  Jericho "  ;  and  the 
phrase  comes  from  a  much  more  vener- 
ablo  author.  We  find  it  in  the  FOUR 
P's  (Palmer,  Pardoner,  Poticary,  and 
Pedlar)  of  Merry  John  Heywood,  who 
did  his  best  to  enliven  the  last  days  of 
Bluff  King  Hairy  and  the  dark  days 
of  his  daughter  Mary.  "What  wind 
blew  you  to  Court  ? "  she  asked  him 
one  fine  morning.  "  Two  winds," 
quoth  John.  "  One  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Grace ; 
t'other  that  your  Grace  might  have  the 
pleasure  .of  seeing  me."  Once  again 
when  the  Queen  proclaimed  her  resolve 
to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
he  saucily  replied:  "Then  if  your 
Grc  ce  won't  allow  them  wives,  you 
must  allow  them  lemans;  for  they 
can't  live  without  sauce."  His  FOUR 
P's  begins  with  a  boastful  enumera- 
tion by  the  Palmer  of  the  many 
shrines  he  has  visited  during  his  wan- 
derings in  the  Holy  Land,  Spain, 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  Pardoner 
cuts  the  list  short  by  telling  him  the 
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more  fool  he  to  have  travelled  so  far, 
when  he  might  have  bought  a  pardon 
for  his  sins  without  stirring  the  length 
of  the  street : 

For  at  your  door  myself  do  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well 
As  all  your  wanderings  wide  shall  do, 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

As  for  the  "  out-Heroding  of  Herod," 
though  the  phrase  has  now  lost  well- 
nigh  all  its  pith,  and  is  often  most 
ridiculously  misapplied,  it  still  retained 
abundant  meaning  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  when  the  memory  of  the  Miracle 
Plays  was  still  fresh.  The  greybeards 
among  the  great  playwright's  audi- 
ence might  well  remember  to  have 
heard  their  grandfathers  repeat  such 
rant  as  this ;  which  we  give  as  a  mild 
sample  of  Herod's  mode  of  Heroding 
it  in  the  Miracle  Play  entitled  THE 
OFFERING  OF  THE  THREE  KINGS. 

Herodes  loquitur : 

I  wield  this  world  withouten  ween, 
1  beat  all  those  unbuxom  been, 
I  drive  the  devils  albydene, 
Deep  in  hell  adown. 

For  I  am  King  of  all  mankind, 

I  bid,  I  beat,  1  loose,  I  bind  ; 

I  master  the  moon.     Take  this  in  mind — 

That  I  am  most  of  might. 

I  am  the  greatest  above  degree 
That  is,  or  was,  or  ever  shall  be  ; 
The  sun  it  dare  not  shine  on  me 
An  I  bid  him  go  down. 

No  rain  to  fall  shall  now  be  free, 
Nor  no  lord  have  that  liberty 
To  dare  abide  when  I  bid  flee, 
But  I  shall  crack  his  crown. 

This,  we  say,  is  a  mere  nothing. 
Elsewhere  he  claims  to  be  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  wield 
the  thunderbolts,  and  kill  all  his 
enemies  by  one  wink  of  his  eye ;  and 
he  calls  the  infant  Jesus  "  a  misbe- 
gotten marmoset."  This  is  speaking 
in  character  with  such  a  vengeance 
that  "  to  out-Herod  Herod "  must 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible. 

"  A  green  old  age "  is  another 
phrase  often  grossly  abused.  It  is  a 
literal  translation  of  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  Charon  the  ferryman  of  the 
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nether  regions.  The  poet  speaks  of 
him  as  "  Jam  senior ;  sed  cruda  deo 
mridisque  senectus  (Somewhat  aged  ; 
but  his  godship's  old  age  was  still 
fresh  and  green.) "  This  we  might 
say  of  a  hale  sexagenarian ;  but  to 
talk,  as  we  do,  of  the  green  old  age 
of  a  nonagenarian,  however  hale,  is 
sheer  nonsense. 

The  phrase  "  A  bold  bad  man," — 
now  worn  threadbare  and  comic — 
belongs  to  Spenser,  who  applies  it  to 
the  Archimago  of  THE  FAIRY  QUEEN 
(i.  1,37): 

A  bold  bad  man,  that  dared  to  call  by 

name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dead 

night. 

liRevenons  a  nos  moutons  "  is  a  stand- 
ing quotation,  or  rather  misquotation, 
with  that  careless  fellow  Isaac  Disraeli, 
nicknamed  the  Wandering  Jew  from 
his  uncontrollable  propensity  to  ramble 
whenever  he  tried  to  tell  a  story.  In 
THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE  (where 
it  occurs  on  every  other  page)  he  in- 
variably makes  it  Retournons  a  nos 
moutons  ;  which  may  perhaps  be  French, 
but  most  assuredly  is  not  the  French 
of  Pierre  Blanchet,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  play  to  which  this  famous  phrase 
may  safely  be  traced, — right  home,  for 
once  in  a  way.  That  play,  the  earliest 
French  play  extant,  is  the  AVOCAT 
PATELIN.  In  one  of  its  scenes  we  see 
a  cloth-dealer  prosecuting  his  shepherd, 
Agnelet,  for  stealing  some  of  his  sheep. 
For  this  purpose  he  employs  the 
advocate  Patelin.  But  lo  and  behold  ! 
in  the  thick  of  his  evidence  against 
the  shepherd  he  spies  the  advocate 
arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  cloth  he 
can  swear  to  as  of  his  own  make.  How 
could  Patelin  have  come  by  it  1  He 
must  have  stolen  it ;  and  this  must 
be  the  very  cloth  the  dealer  had 
lately  missed.  The  thought  so  troubles 
his  poor  brain  that  he  keeps  wander- 
ing from  the  stolen  sheep  to  the  stolen 
cloth,  while  the  judge  keeps  striving 
to  make  him  stick  to  his  story  by 
adjuring  him,  "  Revenons  a  nos 
* 


"VVe  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
striking  phrase,  "  Une  main  de  fer 
sous  un  gant  de  velours"  to  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  sometime  King  of  Sweden,. 
— the  stock  of  the  reigning  house. 
Xor  have  we  yet  been  able  to  find 
that  any  one  forestalled  his;;  Swedish 
Majesty's  forcible  metaphor ;  though 
it  palpably  embodies  the  old  maxim, 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re. 

In  Dr.  Priestley's  Memoirs  we  read 
that  the  Lord  Sandwich  (who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
to  a  very  well-known  luncheon  article)1 
was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "  orthodoxy "  and 
"  heterodoxy "  so  freely  bandied  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  debate  on  the 
Test  Acts.  He  frankly  confessed  him- 
self at  a  loss.  Thereupon  whispered 
Bishop  Warburton,  sitting  near  : 
"Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  my  doxy. 
Heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy." 
He  did  not  add  (nor  does  Dr.  Priestley, 
nor  yet  our  friend  Mr.  Bartlett,)  that 
this  witticism  may  be  found  in  Selden's- 
TABLE  TALK,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
familiar  saying  ''  A  straw  will  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows." 

In  Balzac's  GAMBARA,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  the  hero  remarks  to  a 
young  composer  very  guilty  of  a  re- 
quiem on  the  death  of  Beethoven, 
"  Oh,  that  Beethoven  had  lived  to  pen 
a  requiem  on  you !  "  Since  then  no- 
great  composer  has  missed  a  like 
tribute  to  his  memory  at  the  cost  of 
some  hapless  aspirant ;  and  doubtless- 
to  the  end  of  time  the  newspapers  will 
continue  to  please  the  uninitiated. 
The  jest  is  good  ;  but  it  is  also  exceed- 
ing old.  For  we  read  in  the  MEXAGIAXA 
(1694)  :  "  Un  poete  presentant  a  M.  le 
Prince  de  Conde  1'epitaphe  de  Molierey 
M.  le  Prince  lui  dit,  '  J'aimerois  bien 
mieux  que  cefut  lui  qui  m'apportdt  la 
v&re.'  " 

"Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good 
red  herring "  occurs  in  Dryden's 
Epilogue  to  his  DUKE  OF  GUISE 
(1682).  The  epilogue  takes  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  actress  who 
spoke  it  and  a  Trimmer,  and  ends 
with  this  exclnmation : 
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D d  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of 

Peering, 
Tley're  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good 

i-ed  herring. 

That  Lord  Derby  whom  the  first  Lord 
L}  tton  christened  the  "  Rupert  of  De- 
bate," was  used  to  characterise  his  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867  sometimes  as  a  "dish- 
ing of  the  Whigs"  sometimes  as  a  "  leap 
in  the  dark."  Many  persons  imagine 
that  he  coined  this  phrase.  But  we 
find  it  quoted  in  Lord  Byron's  Diary 
under  date  Dec.  5th,  1813,— "The 
'  leap  in  the  dark '  is  the  least  to  be 
droaded  "—  and  we  strongly  suspect 
it  bo  be  of  hoar  antiquity.  It  bears  a 
marvellously  close  resemblance  to 
Rg  belais'  deathbed  remark,  "  Je  m'en 
va'  chercher  un  grand  peut-estre "  ; 
wlich,  by  the  by,  we  find  Englished 
by  Mathews,  "  I  am  just  going  to  leap 
into  the  dark." 

We  have  lately  unearthed  the  root 
of  the  common  phrase,  "  To  talk  like 
a  book."  It  was  first  said  of  a  M. 
Triville,  a  contemporary  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  and  the  Arsene  of  La 
Br  lyere's  CARACTERES  :  "  On  dit  que 
c'est  pour  lui  qu'a  ete  fait  le  mot,  Par- 
ler  comnie  un  livre."  We  quote  from  a 
noie  to  Yictor  Cousin's  JEUNESSE  DE 
M/DAME  DE  LONGUEVILLE,  6th  edition, 
p.  '22. 


In  searching  for  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  phrase,  "They  make  a  soli 
tude  and  call  it  peace,"  we  stumbled 
on  a  sentence  which  shows  Tacitus 
to  have  been  a  close  student  of  Virgil. 
In  painting  the  preparations  made  by 
Galgacus,  the  leader  of  the  Britons, 
to  give  battle  to  the  Roman  legions 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  Tacitus 
uses  the  very  words  of  Virgil's  por- 
trait of  Charon.  "  Already,"  he  says, 
"  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand armed  warriors  to  be  seen  ;  while 
all  the  youth  kept  pouring  in,  and 
those  whose  old  age  was  still  fresh  and 
green  (quibus  cruda  ac  viridis  senectus)." 
A  notable  circumstance  this ;  but  to 
return  to  our  sheep.  'Twas  this  very 
Galgacus  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
said  in  haranguing  his  troops  before 
the  onset :  "  These  Romans  nor  East 
nor  West  could  glut.  Alone  of  all 
people  they  alike  covet  plenty  and 
poverty.  To  plunder,  to  slay,  to 
harry,  they  miscall  empire,  atque  ubi 
solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  adpvllant" 
Byron,  it  may  be  remembered,  has 
borrowed  this  phrase  very  literally  for 
his  Selim  (BRIDE  OP  ABYDOS,  ii.  20). 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assigned 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind  : 
Mark,  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests 

cease  ! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  ! 
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Now  that  Plunket's  Widow  is  dead 
I  see  no  cause  why  I  should  not  pub- 
lish this  story.  I  should  have  done 
so  long  ago  but  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  promised  Stamper  Macedon 
never  to  reveal  one  portion  of  it  so 
long  as  the  aforementioned  lady  lived  ; 
and,  second,  I  had  no  desire  to  give 
that  lady  unnecessary  pain  by  bring- 
ing to  her  knowledge  a  fact  of  which 
it  was  best  she  should  remain  ig- 
norant. The  events  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate  took  place  many 
years  ago;  but,  as  I  was  myself  to 
some  extent  a  participator  in  them, 
the  reader  may  take  it  that,  although 
my  memory  may  be  at  fault  in  one 
or  two  unimportant  details,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  practically  and 
indisputably  correct. 

In  1851  I,  James  Hashworth,  left 
England  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
cargo on  board  the  good  ship  Darling 
bound  for  Australia.  Little  did  we 
dream,  as  w7e  dropped  down  the 
Channel,  of  the  El  Dorado  to  which 
our  craft  was  bearing  us.  The  pilot 
who  took  us  into  Port  Phillip  was 
the  first  to  give  us  the  news  of  the 
startling  discovery  that  soon  electrified 
the  world.  Within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Melbourne,  he  said,  gold  was  to  be 
had  by  the  barrow-load  for  the  mere 
picking  up.  This  information,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  quickly  con- 
firmed, first  staggered,  then  intoxi- 
cated me.  I  became  bereft  of  my 
senses  :  the  gold  fever  got  hold  of 
me ;  and,  like  many  another  good 
man,  I  deserted  the  post  of  duty  to 
go  a-hunting  for  the  Golden  Fleece 
at  Eallarat. 

On  the  way  to  the  diggings  I  fell 
in  with  Jasper  Plunket.  He  had 
come  out  as  first  mate  of  a  barque 
which  was  even  then  lying  in  the 


harbour,  and  he  also  had  deserted,  a 
victim  to  the  prevalent  mania.  As 
we  trudged  along  with  our  packs 
over  our  shoulders,  we  became  very 
friendly,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  gold-field  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  work  together  as  mates.  At 
that  time  I  was  barely  twenty-eight, 
and  Plunket  would  be  some  ten  years 
older.  He  was  not  what  you  would 
call  a  talkative  man  :  his  ordinary 
mood  was  shy  and  retiring;  but  he 
was  easily  excited,  and  when  once 
thoroughly  roused  his  eyes  flashed 
and  his  tongue  burst  all  control.  I 
rather  fancy  he  must  have  had  a 
touch  of  Southern  blood  in  his  veins. 

When  we  arrived  at  Ballarat  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands,  were  already 
hard  at  work.  By  day  the  thud  of 
the  pick  was  as  unceasing  as  was  the 
crack  of  the  revolver  by  night ;  and 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  mania 
for  burning  powder  without  the  slight- 
est pretext,  which  developed  itself 
among  the  diggers  in  the  early  days, 
was  to  me  one  of  the  most  inexplicable 
problems  of  those  stirring  times.  We 
lost  no  time  in  setting  up  our  tent, 
buying  our  licences,  and  staking  out 
an  eight-foot  claim  on  Golden  Point. 
For  a  week  we  had  kept  steadily  at 
it,  without  finding  more  gold  than 
would  pay  our  expenses,  when  the 
word  was  passed  round  that  the  pre- 
cious metal  had  been  discovered  in 
even  greater  quantities  at  Bendigo 
(now  Sandhurst).  An  exodus  to  the 
new  field  set  in,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  Golden  Point  was  all  but  de- 
serted. A  two  ounce  nugget  was  the 
richest  prize  we  had  as  yet  made,  and 
the  fever  was  beginning  to  abate  a 
little  under  this  course  of  hard  work 
and  small  results.  By  this  time  I 
don't  suppose  there  were  half  a  dozen 
claims  being  worked  on  the  Point. 
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We  were  standing  by  the  heap  of 
gravel  we  had  taken  out  of  our  last 
claim,  debating  whether  to  follow  the 
general  stampede  to  Bendigo,  when  a 
stranger  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
came  sauntering  up  to  us.  The  new- 
corn  er  was  Stamper  Macedon,  and,  as 
he  is  the  principal  figure  in  this  little 
sketc  T,  I  may  as  well  briefly  describe 
him  here.  At  this  time  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  precisely 
what  was  his  age,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  five-and-thirty. 
He  was  a  wiry-looking,  active  man  of 
middle  height,  slight  in  build,  but 
as  tcugh  as  whipcord.  His  clean- 
shaven face  (a  most  unusual  thing  in 
those  times  and  localities)  was  as 
emotionless  as  a  Hindoo  god's :  his 
clear  gray  eyes  looked  you  through 
and  1  hrough  in  an  instant ;  and  his 
words  were  few  and  to  the  point. 
Stamoer  Macedon  was  the  best-tem- 
pered, clearest-headed  man  I  ever 
knew,  I  never  saw  him  put  out  by 
misfortune,  nor  exhibit  any  sign  of 
elation  at  an  unexpected  streak  of 
good  luck ;  neither  have  I  known  him 
betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  sur- 
prise, save  upon  one  occasion.  Al- 
though I  have  had  more  to  do  with 
him,  perhaps,  than  any  man  living, 
he  al-vays  remained  something  of  an 
enign  a  to  me.  Where  he  originally 
bailee  from  I  never  learned ;  but, 
from  observations  he  let  fall  at  one 
time  and  another,  I  gathered  that  he 
must  have  been  pretty  well  all  over 
the  v  orld,  and  he  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  in*  general 
far  b<  yond  his  years.  I  think  that  is 
sufficient  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
the  man  who  strolled  leisurely  up  to 
us  w  th  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  as 
Plunl:et  and  I  stood  debating  the  vital 
quest:,  on  of  migration. 

"What  luck,  mates?"  he  asked 
carelessly,  letting  his  pack  fall  to  the 
grour.d. 

"ISone, — at  least,  none  worth  men- 
tionirg,"  I  replied  dismally. 

"  Why  don't  you  wash  out  your 
dirt?  It  looks  likely  stuff,"  he  went 
on,  taking  up  a  handful  of  the  gravel. 


"  Because  it  isn't  worth  while. 
What's  the  good  of  puddling  and 
cradling  all  day  for  a  pinch  of  dust, 
when  there  are  solid  lumps  as  big  as 
your  head  to  be  got  for  the  digging, 
if  you  only  know  where  to  look  for 
it  ?  "  I  rejoined  dolefully.  "  We  were 
just  talking  of  clearing  out  for  Ben- 
digo when  you  came  up.  Golden 
Point  's  worked  out." 

Without  troubling  to  reply  Mace- 
don deliberately  loosed  the  string  of 
his  pack,  took  out  a  tin  prospecting- 
dish,  filled  it  with  the  gravel,  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  creek,  while 
Plunket  and  I  watched  him  in  silence. 
After  washing  the  dirt  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  looked  it  carefully  over, 
and  then,  flinging  away  the  contents 
of  the  dish,  he  coolly  rejoined  us. 

"  Don't  you  think  you're  a  pair  of 
precious  fools?"  he  observed,  looking 
at  us  keenly. 

"  Why  should  we  ? "  asked  Plunket, 
opening  his  lips  for  the  first  time. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  fable  of 
the  dog  who  dropped  his  bone  for  its 
shadow?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  two  dogs  in  this 
case." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  want  it  putting  plainer, 
here  it  is.  Here's  gold  under  your 
very  noses,"  kicking  the  gravel.  "  This 
is  paying  dirt.  I  reckon  "  (measuring 
the  heap  with  his  eye)  "  the  three  of 
us  could  wash  that  pile  in  ten  days. 
It  pans  out  well.  I  calculate  on  no- 
thing less  than  two  ounces  a  day. 
Two  ounces  is  eight  pounds  ;  ten  times 
eight  is  eighty  ;  and  eighty  pounds 
certain  in  ten  days  at  Golden  Point  is 
a  darned  sight  better  bone  than  the 
Lord  knows  what  at  Bendigo.  Now, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

Plunket  and  I  nodded.  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  had  the  slightest 
notion  of  contradicting  this  stranger, 
whose  superior  will  we  at  once  in- 
stinctively recognised.  In  the  vacillat- 
ing state  of  mind  we  were  in,  the 
knowledge  that  fate  had  thrown  in 
our  way  somebody  to  guide  us,  some- 
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body  more  determined  than  ourselves, 
came  to  us  as  a  welcome  relief.  Even 
in  any  circumstances  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  had  a  chance  against 
Macedon,  for  when  he  had  once  set  his 
mind  on  a  thing  he  could,  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  twist  men  about  like 
puppets. 

"What  have  you  bottomed  on, — 
rock  ?  "  was  his  next  question,  as  he 
peered  into  the  hole. 

"  No,  pipeclay,"  I  answered. 

"  Humph  !  "  was  all  he  said. 

How  it  came  about  I  hardly  know, 
but  from  that  hour  Stamper  Macedon 
was  not  only  a  partner  with  us,  but 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  firm. 
We  bought  a  cradle  from  a  party  just 
starting  for  Bendigo,  laid  in  all  the 
procurable  stores  we  could,  and  the 
next  morning  we  were  hard  at  it 
washing  the  dirt,  by  which  time,  save 
for  ourselves,  Golden  Point  was  utterly 
deserted.  The  stuff  panned  out  quite 
as  well  as  Macedon  had  anticipated; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  washed  the 
last  bucketful  we  had  twenty-five 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal  safely 
stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  our  tent. 

"What's  the  next  move?"  asked 
Plunket,  as  we  took  out  the  dust  from 
the  last  cradling. 

"We're  going  to  stake  out  two 
more  claims,  one  on  each  side  of  this, 
for  precaution,"  replied  Macedon, 
coolly. 

"  Why  '  for  precaution,'  when  there 
isn't  a  soul  on  the  Point  besides  our- 
selves? "  I  asked  in  amazement. 

"There  soon  will  be,"  went  on 
Macedon  quietly,  "  and  we're  going  to 
'  shepherd  '  those  two  claims.  Now, 
listen  here ;  you  bottomed  on  pipe- 
clay ;  well,  we're  going  to  dig  right 
through  that  clay." 

Plunket  and  I  simply  staved,  and  I 
vaguely  wondered  if  Macedon  was 
going  mad.  That  the  gold  finished 
where  the  pipeclay  began  everybody 
knew.  Macedon  smiled  a  little  at  our 
evident  astonishment,  and  then  went 
on  :  "What  is  there  t'other  side  that 
clay  ?  Don't  know  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
There's  gold.  The  fools  thought,  when 


they  bottomed  on  pipeclay,  that  Golden 
Point  was  worked  out,  and  rushed 
Bendigo.  Now,  I've  been  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I've  seen  the  drifts  there, 
and  if  there  ain't  better  gold,  and 
more  of  it  too,  below  the  clay  than 
above  it,  I'll  swallow  my  pick,  shaft 
and  all !  I  didn't  tell  you  this  before, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of 
mates  you  were  to  work  with." 

As  usual  we  simply  agreed  to  all 
that  Macedon  said,  and  accepted  it 
for  gospel.  Two  more  claims  were 
staked  out,  and  the  following  day  we 
were  well  into  the  pipeclay.  It  was 
heavy  digging,  but  luckily  the  stratum 
was  not  very  thick.  In  less  than  two 
days  we  were  through  it,  and  into  the 
gravel  again.  On  the  third  day  we 
found  a  "  pocket,"  from  which  we  took 
half  a  dozen  nuggets,  varying  in  weight 
from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces.  Plunket  and  I  were  fairly 
wild  with  joy,  but  Macedon  appeared 
perfectly  unconcerned,  and  after  having 
seen  the  gold  carefully  stored  resumed 
his  digging  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Plunket's 
madness.  His  eye  shone  with  un- 
wonted brightness,  and  as  he  worked 
he  talked  incessantly  of  what  he  would 
do  with  all  the  riches  that  were  com- 
ing to  him,  for  he  appeared  to  think 
the  claim  was  going  to  prove  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  wealth.  His  wife 
(we  never  knew  he  had  one  until 
then)  should  ride  in  her  carriage,  and 
his  boy  should  have  a  university  train- 
ing. Poof  Plunket !  the  sight  of  the 
gold  had  turned  his  brain. 

The  next  day  we  struck  what  was 
known  in  those  days  as  a  "  jeweller's 
shop."  In  larger  or  smaller  quanti- 
ties the  virgin  gold  was  laid  bare  at 
almost  every  stroke  of  the  pick,  and 
the  sides  of  the  claim  were  streaked 
and  spangled  with  the  shining  metal. 
That  finished  the  job  for  Plunket ;  he 
went  stark,  staring  mad.  At  first 
Macedon  and  I  thought  it  was  merely 
a  fit  of  temporary  excitement ;  but  I 
think  the  sequel  shows  that  we  were 
wrong.  He  quietened  down  a  good 
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•deal  towards  night,  however,  and, 
save  for  the  restless  shifting  of  his 
eyes,  appeared  all  right  as  we  sat 
rouii'l  our  rude  table  and  ate  our 
•damper  and  drank  our  pannikins 
of  tea.  The  extra  exertion  (for  we 
had  worked  like  niggers  after  the 
first  sight  of  the  virgin  gold)  had 
•comjletely  fagged  me  out,  so  I 
stretshed  myself  full  length  on  the 
floor,  while  Macedon  calmly  smoked 
liis  pipe  by  the  stove,  and  Plunket 
sat  thinking  in  a  corner.  For  a  few 
mini  tes  there  was  complete  silence  in 
the  tent.  Then  suddenly,  without  the 
.slightest  warning,  Plunket  sprang  up 
from  his  seat,  and  shrieking,  "  Gold, 
gold  ! — it's  mine — all  mine  !  "  rushed 
.at  me  as  I  lay,  brandishing  a  long 
knife.  I  had  no  time  to  jump  up  and 
•defend  myself,  and  in  another  instant 
the  shining  blade  would  have  been 
shea!  hed  in  my  breast,  had  it  not  been 
for  Stamper  Macedon.  Like  a  flash 
he  whipped  his  revolver  from  his  belt. 
Thera  was  a  click,  a  puff  of  smoke,  a 
shori  sharp  bark,  and  Jasper  Plun- 
ket's  lifeless  body  well-nigh  crushed 
the  Ireath  out  of  me  as  it  fell  across 
any  chest,  the  knife  burying  itself  in 
the  earth  at  my  side. 

Replacing  his  pistol  in  his  belt, 
Macedon  dragged  the  body  from  off 
me,  «'  nd  we  laid  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
tent,  covering  it  over  with  a  blanket. 
What  was  to  be  done  next1?  Stamper 
soon  decided  that  point.  Putting  on 
iiis  cip  and  coat,  he  announced  his  in- 
tenti3n  of  at  once  reporting  the  mat- 
ter t )  the  nearest  magistrate.  I  tried 
to  dissuade  him  :  we  had  nothing  to 
•do  lut  bury  Plunket,  and  nobody 
"woul  i  be  one  wit  the  wiser  ;  but  I 
•might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  con- 
"vinc<  a  condemned  criminal  that 
hanging  was  good  for  his  health. 

"  ]f  I'm  logged  [the  '  logs  '  were  the 
temporary  prisons],  see  that  nobody 
jumps  the  claims.  Now  that  Plunket 
is  de  id,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold 
all  three  claims  if  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion 3f  law  ;  but  do  your  best,"  was 
his  farting  injunction  as  he  went  out 
into  the  night,  leaving  me  alone  with 


the  corpse  and  my  own  reflections. 
About  midnight  he  returned.  The 
magistrate  had  seen  fit  to  allow  him 
to  remain  at  liberty  on  his  own  recog- 
nisances, and  the  official  inquiry  into 
the  affair  was  to  come  off  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  next  morning,  at 
Macedori's  suggestion,  we  plastered 
over  the  sides  of  the  claim  with  clay 
so  that  no  prying  eyes  should  discover 
our  secret. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Macedon  was  freed  from  all  blame, 
Plunket  was  buried,  and  we  were  once 
more  left  alone  to  our  digging,  but  not 
before  many  curious  questions  had 
been  asked  as  to  our  reasons  for  wast- 
ing time  by  digging  pipeclay,  which 
questions  we  evaded  as  best  we  could. 
Three  days  afterwards  we  bottomed 
on  a  reef  of  quartz,  and  then  we 
started  on  one  of  the  other  claims, 
still  shepherding  the  third.  By  this 
time  we  had  nearly  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  carefully  hidden 
away. 

"  That's  not  bad,  now  there's  only 
two  of  us  to  divide  it  between,"  I 
remarked  to  Macedon. 

"  Three,  you  mean,"  he  replied. 

"  Three!"  T  echoed,  wonderingly. 
"  Who's  the  third  ?" 

"  Plunket's  widow." 

"  Plunket's  widow !  But  we  don't 
know  where  she  is,  or  anything  about 
her,"  I  urged.  "I  don't  mind  sharing 
with  her  what  gold  we  had  got  up  to 
Plunket's  death,  but  I  don't  see  what 
claim  she  has  on " 

"  Now,  look  here,"  interrupted 
Macedon,  in  a  decisive  tone  ;  "  Plunket 
was  equal  partner  with  us  in  this 
venture.  Plunket's  dead,  and  his  wife 
inherits  ;  and  so  long  as  this  firm  hangs 
together,  the  widow  gets  one  third  of 
the  profits  after  a  fair  sum  has  been 
deducted  for  working  expenses.  D'ye 
follow  me?" 

This  quixotic  arrangement  did  not 
by  any  means  recommend  itself  to  me. 
I  tried  to  argue,  but  I  was  no  match 
for  Stamper  Macedon.  The  thought 
of  parting  from  him  never  occurred 
to  me,  and  so  we  continued  to  work 
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on  as  mates,  and  Plunket's  widow 
(whoever  or  wherever  she  was)  was  a 
sleeping  partner  in  the  concern. 

A  bout  the  time  that  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  the  news  of  our  luck 
somehow  or  other  got  abroad.  The 
stream  began  to  flow  back,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  Golden 
Point  was  as  busy,  if  not  busier,  than 
ever.  Although  in  the  archives  of 
that  city  another  man  is  credited  with 
having  first  discovered  gold  beneath 
the  pipeclay,  Stamper  Macedon  was 
responsible  for  more  of  the  early 
history  of  Ballarat  than  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  him. 

Several  months  passed,  during  which 
we  had  on  the  whole  fairly  good  luck. 
The  gold  was  sent  regularly  to  Mel- 
bourne by  the  Government  escort,  and 
one  third  of  the  net  profits  religiously 
set  aside  for  Plunket's  widow,  our 
unknown  partner.  One  morning  the 
usual  crowd  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Geelong  mail.  When  the  bag 
arrived  and  was  opened,  it  was  found 
to  contain,  among  others,  a  letter  for 
Jasper  Plunket.  Macedon,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  claimed  it,  and 
brought  it  to  our  tent.  It  was  directed 
in  a  femine  handwriting,  and  bore  the 
London  post-mark. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  "  I  asked,  as  he  showed  it  to  me. 

"Open  it." 

"And  then  what?" 

"  See  if  it's  from  Plunket's  widow. 
It  appears  to  me  Plunket  must  have 
written  to  his  wife  when  he  first  came 
here,  and  this  is  her  answer." 

So  the  envelope  was  torn  open,  and 
three  sheets  of  thin  notepaper,  closely 
covered  with  writing,  appeared.  The 
letter  was  dated  from  21  Hoxton 
Row,  St.  Giles  Street,  Battersea,  bore 
the  signature  of  "  Clara  Plunket," 
and  commenced  "  Dear  Husband." 
These  facts  Macedon  carefully  noted 
down,  and  then  burnt  the  letter  un- 
read, for  he  had  very  rigid,  if  occa- 
sionally peculiar,  notions  of  honour. 
This  done,  he  at  once  sent  off  to  Mel- 
bourne for  a  banker's  draft,  payable 
in  London,  for  the  amount  of  the 


profit  due  to  the  widow.  When  this 
arrived,  he  set  to  work  to  concoct  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  Plunket 
had  met  with  a  serious  accident  and 
was  in  a  critical  condition.  This  was 
his  method  of  breaking  the  news 
gently.  This  letter  he  despatched, 
along  with  the  remittance,  to  Mrs. 
Plunket,  and  followed  it  up  the  very 
next  mail  with  another,  in  which  he 
deplored  Plunket's  death,  explained  in 
some  measure,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  how  it  had  come  about, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  her  to  continue  as  a 
sleeping  partner  in  our  venture. 

Time  brought  an  answer  from  the 
widow,  and  1  am  sure  that  answer 
more  than  repaid  Macedon  for  his 
trouble,  for  if  ever  a  woman  poured 
out  her  heartfelt  thanks  on  paper, 
that  woman  was  Clara  Plunket.  Had 
it  not  been  for  our  kind  consideration 
(Macedon' s  consideration,  she  ought  to 
have  said,  but,  of  course,  she  knew  no 
better,)  she  would  have  been  utterly 
destitute.  She  did  not  exactly  see 
what  claim  she  had  upon  us,  but  she 
was  so  ignorant  of  business  matters, 
and  supposed  it  was  all  right.  Still, 
she  could  never  thank  us  enough  for 
what  we  were  doing,  and  it  was  a 
great  consolation  to  her  to  know  that, 
although  alone  and  sorrowing  at  home, 
she  had  kind  friends  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  For  herself,  she  could 
have  faced  poverty ;  but  it  was  more 
especially  of  her  boy  she  thought,  her 
son  Jasper,  who  was  now  fourteen 
and  on  the  point  of  leaving  school. 
What  would  have-become  of  him  with- 
out money,  and  with  nobody  to  use 
their  influence  in  his  behalf,  she  did 
not  know.  As  it  was,  she  was  con- 
siderably perplexed  how  best  she 
could  obtain  for  him  a  suitable  situa- 
tion. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  a  father  to  that 
lad,"  was  Macedon's  prompt  decision 
as  he  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket;  and  sure  enough,  with 
the  next  remittance  sent  to  the  widow, 
he  added  this  blunt  but  characteristic 
postscript,  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
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term  the  "  official  statement  of  the 
firm's  proceedings  "  : — "  If  you  can 
trust  me  on  so  short  an'  acquaintance, 
send  the  lad  out  here  and  I'll  make  a 
man  of  him." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  boy  came  out  and  joined  us,  and  a 
bright,  smart  lad  he  was  too.  Now, 
just  about  that  time  my  health  gave 
way.  Gold-mining  didn't  seem  to  suit 
my  constitution,  so  I  left  Ballarat  some 
£1,000  richer  than  when  I  arrived 
there,  and  went  to  Melbourne,  where 
I  kept  a  general  store  for  some  years. 
Whenever  Stamper  Macedon  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  he  always 
rnide  my  house  his  headquarters,  and 
so  I  was  kept  fairly  well  posted  in  the 
affairs  of  Macedon  and  Plunket.  As 
gold-mining  progressed,  and  deep- 
mining  came  into  vogue,  Macedon  was 
oi.e  of  the  first  to  erect  a  crushing 
battery ;  and  as  a  rich  vein  of  quartz 
ran  through  the  claim  he  and  young 
Piunket  were  working,  the  venture 
turned  out  well.  Under  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  laws  they  acquired 
more  land,  and  as  time  rolled  on  the 
M.P.  Mine  (so  they  christened  it) 
employed  nearly  fifty  men,  and  be- 
came recognised  as  a  steadily  paying 
concern.  The  lad  took  to  Macedon 
from  the  first,  and  I  don't  think  a 
siagle  wrong  word  ever  passed  between 
them.  Every  month  Macedon's 
"  official  statement "  was  despatched 
tc  the  widow,  but  he  seldom  wrote  to 
her.  Of  course,  young  Jasper  Carre- 
s']: onded  regularly  with  his  mother,  and 
tr  rough  him  the  elder  man  learned 
much  about  her. 

II. 

One  morning,  six  years  after  I  had 
le:t  the  gold-fields,  I  was  talking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  store,  when  in 
walked  Stamper  Macedon,  the  same 
COD!,  determined  customer  as  when 
fii  st  I  met  him.  Seeing  that  I  was  en- 
gf'ged  he  walked  forward  into  my  office, 
and  there  I  joined  him  a  few  minutes 
afterwards. 

"I'm    going    to    marry    Plunket's 


widow,"    was     his    opening    remark, 
delivered  in  quite  a  casual  tone. 

"  Going — to — marry — Plunket's  — 
widow  1 "  I  gasped,  fairly  taken  aback. 

"Yes;  leastways,  that  is,  if  she'll 
have  me.  I've  been  thinking  it  over, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  my  duty 
to  marry  her." 

"How  so?" 

"  Well,  I  made  her  a  widow.  I 
can't  give  her  her  husband  back  again, 
but  I  can  provide  her  with  another  ; 
sort  of  compensation  affair,  you 
see." 

"  But  does  she  know —  "  I  began, 
recalling  the  circumstances  of  Plun- 
ket's death.  Then  I  hesitated,  as  I 
remembered  that  it  might  be  rather  a 
ticklish  subject. 

But  Macedon  read  my  thoughts,  and 
without  betraying  the  slightest  con- 
cern completed  the  sentence  I  had 
begun.  "—Who  shot  Plunket  ?  No  ; 
and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  she 
ever  should.  Young  Jasper  knows. 
I  told  him  last  night  when  I  broached 
the  other  matter  to  him,  and  he  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  objection  to  my 
being  his  father,  either  on  that 
score  or  any  other.  Decent  lad, 
Jasper !  " 

"  But  you've  never  seen  Mrs.  Plun- 
ket," I  hazarded. 

"  No,  that's  true  ;  but  I've  heard  a 
good  bit  about  her  from  Jasper,  and 
I've  sounded  her,"  he  replied. 

"Have  you  written  to  her?"  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  eighteen  months  since ;  told 
her  point-blank  I  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she'd  have  me." 

This  was  his  method  of  "  sounding  " 
her.  Ah,  well,  that  was  always  his 
way  of  going  about  things.  "  Eight- 
teen  months  since ;  then  you  must 
have  got  a  reply  before  now  1  " 

"  Got  it  a  month  ago.  Highly 
honoured,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know, — doesn't  think  she  could 
refuse  me  anything, — not  even  herself, 
— after  all  I've  done  for  her  and  the 
lad ;  but  would  like  to  see  me  before 
giving  me  a  final  answer." 

"And  so?" 
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"  And  so  I  don't  see  what's  to  pre- 
vent my  marrying  her  now  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  it.  As  you  know, 
we're  floating  the  M.P.  Jasper  is 
twenty- one,  and  will  be  a  director  in 
the  Company  :  I've  got  my  eye  on  a 
tip- top  man  for  manager ;  and  there's 
nothing  to  stop  me  from  going  to 
England  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
^fre  completed.  The  Company  pay  us 
.£20,000  in  cash  and  £10,000  in  shares 
for  the  mine,  so  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  be  a  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  I've  money  enough  for  it 
with  what  I've  saved,  and  the  half  of 
the  purchase  money." 

"  And  so  you're  going  to  England  to 
marry  Plunket's  widow  ? "  I  said, 
harking  back  to  the  former  point. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "and  you're 
Doming  with  me  to  be  best  man  at  the 
•wedding." 

"No,  I'm  blowed  if  I  am,"  I 
Teturned,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Store-keeping 
isn't  what  it  was.  I  reckon  you  are 
worth  close  on  £10,000,  and  that's 
<quite  enough  for  a  single  man  with 
your  simple  tastes  to  live  on  in  Eng- 
land ;  if  it  isn't,  I'll  give  you  £250 
a  year  to  be  my  private  secretary. 
Besides,  I  know  your  longing  to  be 
back  in  the  Old  Country  again,  so  that 
-settles  it." 

Whether  that  settled  it  or  not, 
Macedon  did.  I  was  as  wax  in  his 
liands,  and, — well,  I  may  as  well  own 
it,  I  certainly  had  a  wish  to  be  back 
in  England.  I  gave  my  clerks  a 
•week's  notice, — or  rather,  Macedon 
•did,  for  I  am  sure  he  had  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  winding  up  my 
affairs  as  I  had, — sold  the  business, 
.and  in  less  than  two  months  (by  which 
time  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
•of  the  M.P.  Mine  to  the  new  Com- 
pany had  been  completed)  he  and  I 
looked  our  last  on  the  shores  of 
Australia. 

We  arrived  in  London  one  fine 
morning  in  May,  and  the  first  thing 
•we  did  was  to  make  our  way  to  Bays- 
water,  whither  Plunket's  widow  had 


removed  when  she  found  her  means 
went  on  increasing  so  steadily.  After 
a  little  trouble  we  found  the  house  ;  a 
neat  little  bandbox  sort  of  affair  in 
the  centre  of  a  miniature  grass-plot, 
that  reminded  me  for  all  the  world 
of  one  of  those  models  we  used  to  see 
at  flower-shows ;  and  just  as  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  gate  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man stepped  into  a  cab,  which  was 
waiting  piled  with  luggage,  and  drove 
away. 

"  Visitors  ! — been  stopping  at  the 
house  and  just  going  home.  So  much 
the  better  !  We  shall  find  Plunket's 
widow  alone,"  quoth  Macedon,  as  we 
walked  up  the  tiny  gravel  path  and 
rang  the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  impudent 
little  rascal  in  silver  buttons,  who 
asked  us  what  we  wanted. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Plunket's,  I  take 
it  1  "  began  my  companion. 

"It  was  till  this  morning,  but  it 
ain't  now,"  replied  the  lad  with  a  grin. 

"  How's  that, — has  she  removed  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  No,  she  ain't,  but  she's  got 
married." 

This  was  something  we  had  never 
reckoned  on.  I  looked  at  Macedon 
and  he  looked  at  me.  His  face  wore 
a  most  ludicrous  expression.  "  Seems 
we're  a  day  after  the  fair,  Jemmy," 
he  remarked  to  me  ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  boy  in  buttons,  he  added, 
"  And  who  may  she  have  married  ?  " 

"A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Macedon,"  replied  the  lad. 

"  Macedon  ?  "  I  echoed,  opening  my 
eyes  pretty  wide. 

"  Yes,  Macedon, — Stamper  Macedon, 
Esquire,  late  of  Ballarat, — the  gent  as 
just  drove  away  in  the  cab  with  her." 

That  was  the  only  time  in  my  life 
I  ever  saw  Stamper  Macedon  fairly 
taken  aback.  His  eyes  dilated,  his  jaw 
dropped,  and  he  stared  at  me  as  help- 
lessly as  a  hamstrung  sheep.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  He  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  again  turning 
to  the  lad  said  :  "  And  so  that  was 
Stamper  Macedon  we  saw  getting 
into  the  cab  3  " 
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"  Yes,  that  was  the  /identical 
gent." 

"  Then  who  the  thunder  am  I  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  ;  the  Book  of  Welling- 
ton, p'r'aps,"  grinned  the  lad,  enjoying 
the  situation  amazingly. 

"That's  it  exactly;  I'm  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Now,  lookye  here, 
young  shaver,  tell  us  where  the  happy 
prir  got  spliced,  and  where  they're 
gone  to,  and  here's  half  a  dollar  for 
you,"  said  Macedon,  placing  his  finger 
and  thumb  persuasively  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket. 

Nothing  loth,  the  lad  quickly  in- 
formed us  that  his  mistress  had  been 
quietly  married,  barely  an  hour  before, 
at  St.  Jude's  Church,  just  round  the 
ccrner,  and  that  the  newly- wedded 
cc  uple  were  to  stay  that  night  at  the 
L  3rd  Warden  at  Dover  before  crossing 
the  Channel  next  day.  Then  we  left 
him,  and  proceeded  to  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed, and  where  a  silver  key  soon 
opened  to  us  the  register.  Sure 
enough  the  book  was  signed  Clara 
Plunket  and  Stamper  Macedon  \  and, 
what  was  the  most  inexplicable  part 
of  the  business,  the  latter  signature 
was  most  unmistakably  in  Macedon's 
peculiar,  crabbed  handwriting,  even 
to  the  little  curly  pig's  tail  with  which 
ho  invariably  finished  off.  My  com- 
panion scrutinised  the  writing  care- 
filly,  and  shook  his  head  significantly  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  was  hopelessly 
at  sea. 

"  Well,  I've  been  in  the  States,  and 
tl  ey're  pretty  go-ahead  there,  but  this 
boats  all,"  was  his  remark,  as  we 
re  gained  the  street.  "  Here  I've  been 
ir  England  barely  a  couple  of  hours 
and  I'm  married  and  off  on  my 
honeymoon  before  ever  I've  come 
face  to  face  with  the  lady.  If  that 
ain't  smart,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

"  What's  the  next  move  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  a  dual  existence, 
J  mmy  ?  "  he  said,  seemingly  disregard- 
ill  g  my  question. 

"I  don't  know, — never  gave  the 
scatter  much  thought.  Do  you?  " 

"Well,   I've  heard  speak    of   such 


things,  and  it  seems  to  me  I'm  only 
half  a  man  after  all,  and  the  other 
half's  running  round  loose  some- 
where." 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
next  ? "  I  urged. 

"Well,  I'm  rather  curious  to  see 
what  the  other  half  of  me  is  like,  so 
we'll  go  down  to  Dover.  Besides,  I 
ought  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  wife," 
he  returned ;  and  so  we  jumped  into 
a  cab,  drove  off  to  Yictoria,  and  were 
soon  rattling  along  in  the  East  Kent 
(now  London,  Chatham  and  Dover) 
express. 

Arrived  at  Dover,  we  at  once 
betook  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Warden, 
where  one  of  the  waiters,  no  more 
proof  against  bribery  and  corruption 
than  the  rest  of  his  species,  imparted 
to  us  that  Mr.  Macedon  had  gone 
out, — for  a  stroll,  he  thought — and 
that  Mrs.  Macedon  was  alone  in  the 
private  sitting-room  which  they  had 
engaged.  For  a  further  consideration 
he  consented  to  show  us  up  to  the 
room  unannounced.  In  single  file  we 
went  up  stairs,  like  a  storming-party 
attempting  to  take  the  enemy  un- 
awares by  escalade.  The  waiter 
pointed  out  the  door  and  then  silently 
and  discreetly  retired,  while  Macedon 
coolly  turned  the  handle,  without 
even  knocking,  and  entered  the 
apartment,  I  following  close  at  his 
heels  with  the  guilty,  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  an  accomplice  in  some  fell 
conspiracy. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  a 
plump,  comely  little  woman  was 
sitting  by  the  window  with  one  of 
Murray's  guide-books  in  her  hand. 
As  Macedon  deliberately  closed  the 
door  behind  us  she  started  up  and 
gave  us  a  questioning  look. 

"  Mrs.  Macedon,  I  believe,  ma'am  1 " 
began  Stamper  placidly,  with  a  very 
angular  bow. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the 
lady,  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice ;  "  though 
to  what  I  am  indebted  for  this 
honour  I  do  not  yet  understand. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  explain?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'arc,  certainly,"  went 
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on  the  imperturbable  Stamper.   "  This 
is  my  friend,  Mr.  Hash  worth." 

"  Hash  worth,  Hash  worth  ?  Surely 
I  know  that  name?  " 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  of  course."  (I 
never  knew  Macedon  to  be  so  voluble 
before.)  "  He  was  one  of  the  late 
Plunket's  mates  at  Ballarat.  Estim- 
able man,  the  late  Plunket ;  I  knew 
him  myself,  ma'am." 

"And  you, — who  are  you?" 
hurriedly  asked  the  lady,  with  some 
trepidation. 

"Me  ?  Oh,  I'm  your  present  husband, 
ma'am,"  returned  Macedon,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  countenance. 

"  My  what  ?  "  she  shrieked. 

"Your  husband,  ma'am,"  repeated 
Stamper. 

The  lady  gave  a  violent  start.  Her 
eye  wandered  from  the  speaker  to  the 
bell-rope  and  back  again.  I  firmly 
believe  her  first  impression  was  that 
she  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic,  but  a 
second  look  reassured  her  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear.  With  a  great  deal 
of  wonderment  she  exclaimed,  *•'  You 
are  labouring  under  a  mistake.  I 
never  saw  you  in  my  life  before." 

"Nevertheless  you  married  me." 

"Impossible  !  There  is  some  gigan 
tic  mistake.  I  cannot  understand  it, 
but  my  husband " 

"  That's  me,"  interrupted  Stamper 
blandly. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  gentleman  I  married 
this  morning.  He  is  out  just  at  pre- 
sent, but  he  will  be  in  shortly,  and 
will  help  me  to  explain  matters.  I 
am  so  bewildered." 

"  Now,  look  you  here,  ma'am,"  went 
on  my  companion  complacently  ;  "  you 
were  spliced  this  morning  at  St.  Jude's 
Church,  Bayswater  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  To  Stamper  Macedon,  late  of  Bal- 
larat, Victoria  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  was,  till  recently,  part  pro- 
prietor, along  with  yourself,  of  the 
M.P.  Mine?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  that's  me,"  he  proclaimed, 
quietly  but  triumphantly. 


"  But  it  cannot  be !  You  are  not 
the  man  I  married." 

"  But  I  must  be  ;  at  least,  I'm  the 
other  half  of  him  ;  and,  to  prove  it, 
here's  the  scrip  and  the  cheque  for 
your  share  of  the  purchase  money  of 
the  M.P.  I  suppose  my  other  half 
hasn't  handed  them  over  before,"  he 
said,  deliberately  drawing  the  papers 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  handing 
them  to  her. 

"  I, — that  is, — oh,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  !  Good  Heavens  !  what 
does  it  all  mean  ? "  she  gasped  faintly, 
as  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
fanned  herself  with  her  handkerchief. 

Before  anything  more  could  be  said 
or  done  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the 
stair  without ;  the  next  instant  the 
door  opened  and  in  walked — 

"George  Mason!  "  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  instantly  recognised  one  of  the  clerks 
I  had  employed  at  Melbourne,  and 
who  had  left  my  services  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  week's  notice  I  had 
given  all  my  men  so  soon  as  I  had 
decided  to  leave  Australia.  The  re- 
cognition was  mutual,  and  the  wretch 
made  a  bolt  for  liberty,  but  Macedon 
was  too  quick  for  him.  Clutching 
him  with  a  grip  of  iron,  the  old  miner 
dragged  him  pale  and  trembling  before 
his  dupe. 

"  Is  this  the  man  you  married  this 
morning,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Stamper. 

The  lady  nodded  her  head  in  reply. 

"  Then  I'm  very,  very  sorry,"  he 
went  on. 

"  Sorry  for  what  ?  "  she  asked 
faintly. 

"  Sorry  to  find,"  replied  M  icedon, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  enjoying  him- 
self, "  that  the  other  half  of  me  is  a 
convicted  forger,  an  impostor,  and  a 
bigamist.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  1 
never  knew  I  was  half  so  bad." 

"  A  what  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  A  convicted  forger,  an  impostor, 
and  a  bigamist ;  for  that's  what  this 
man  is,"  he  replied.  "  Ain't  it  so, 
Jimmy  ?  "  he  added,  appealing  to  me. 

Seeing  that  the  game  was  up,  the 
trembling  Mason  bellowed  for  mercy 
and  confessed  all.  Happening  to  be 
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in  that  part  of  the  store  nearest  my 
office,   he  had,  overheard  the    greater 
portion  of  my  conversation  with  Mace- 
don,  in  which  the  latter  had  acquainted 
me    with  his    plans    for    leaving    the 
Colonies  and  coming  to    England   to 
marry    Plunket's   widow.       Knowing 
that  we  should  be  detained  some  weeks, 
perhaps   months,  before  we  could  set 
sail,    the   scamp    (who    was    an    "  old 
Hand,"   having    been  originally    sent 
out    for   forgery)    conceived  the   idea 
that  by  impersonating  Macedon  and 
inveigling  Mrs.  Plunket  into  an  early 
marriage,  he  might  possess  himself  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  wealth 
and  decamp  before  he  was  found  out. 
Once   having   determined    upon    this 
stroke,  the  rest  was  easy  to  a  man  who 
had  graduated   in   roguery  as  he  had 
done.     Deserting  his  lawful  wife  and 
children,   he    took    the    first   ship   to 
England,  where  he  at  once  laid  siege 
to     the    widow's     hand,    with    what 
amount  of  success  we  already  know, 
He  had  trumped  up  some  ridiculous 
story   about   the   M.P.    Mine,    which 
Mrs.  Plunket   readily  swallowed,  and 
which  satisfactorily  accounted  for  his 
not  bringing  the  transfer  money  with 
him.  As  for  the  forged  signature  in  the 
register,  he  had  had  no  difficulty  about 
that,  for  Macedon's  real  handwriting 
was  well  known  to  my  clerks.     Mason 
had  easily  possessed  himself  of  an  old 
letter  before  leaving   Melbourne,  and 
by  assiduous  practice  during  the  voy- 
age   he    had   acquired    the    knack    of 


imitating  the  signature  so  closely  that 
there  was  no  wonder  the  widow  had 
been  deceived  by  it.  Fortunately  we 
arrived  upon  the  scene  just  in  time  to 
balk  the  entire  success  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son's little  scheme,  for  that  very  day 
he  had  gained  the  lady's  consent  to 
allow  him  to  invest  £8,000  of  her 
money  in  some  fictitious  gold-mine  ; 
and  had  we  been  a  single  day  later, 
no  doubt  the  money  would  in  very 
truth  have  taken  unto  itself  wings 
and  flown  away. 

What  little  remains  is  quickly  told. 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  widow 
no  proceedings  were  taken  against 
Mason,  but  two  days  afterwards  I 
saw  him  safely  on  board  ship,  on  his 
way  back  to  Melbourne  and  his  dis- 
consolate family.  As  for  Mrs.  Plun- 
ket, she  bore  the  shock  wonderfully 
well,  and  a  month  later  was  quietly 
married  by  special  license  to  the  real 
Stamper  Macedon.  This  union,  which 
came  about  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner,  from  gratitude  on  one  side 
and  a  peculiar  notion  of  duty  on  the 
other,  turned  out  well.  Although 
both  the  parties  to  it  had  outgrown 
the  age  of  passionate  love,  they  soon 
became  sincerely  attached  to  each 
other,  and  for  many  years  lived  most 
happily  together.  Thus,  you  see,  the 
same  man  who  made  the  wife  a  widow 
transformed  her  again  into  a  con- 
tented wife.  But  Plunket's  Widow 
never  knew  this. 
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THIS  has  been  a  memorable  year 
for  the  English  golfer.  The  prin- 
cipal event  in  the  calendar  of  the 
game  is  the  anntial  open  championship, 
open  alike  to  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs. It  is  an  institution  of  respect- 
able antiquity,  dating  back  to  days 
when  the  attitude  of  England  was  that 
of  a  Gallic  towards  Scotland's  Royal 
and  Ancient  Game.  England  was  but 
little  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  of  "  Young  Tommy " 
Morris  when  he  won  the  champion's 
belt  for  the  third  year  in  succession 
and  so  made  it  his  own  for  life.  Cer- 
tain clubs,  namely  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Prestwick 
Club,  and  the  Honourable  Company  of 
Edinburgh  Golfers,  subscribed  to  buy 
a  challenge  cup  to  replace  the  belt 
which  Morris  by  his  skill  had  ap- 
propriated ;  and  it  was  on  the  links  of 
one  or  other  of  these  clubs,  in  annual 
rotation,  that  the  struggle  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  this  cup,  and 
for  the  accompanying  title  of  cham- 
pion, was  fought  out.  But  now,  in 
1894,  for  the  first  time  in  golfing 
history,  the  open  championship  has 
been  contested  on  English  soil,  on  the 
notable  links  of  the  St.  George's  Club 
at  Sandwich.  Further  than  that, 
it  was  this  year  won,  as  was 
appropriate,  by  an  Englishman, — an 
Englishman  of  no  doubtful  Border- 
land origin,  but  one  born  and  bred 
in  the  little  Devonshire  village  of 
Northam,  beside  the  links  of  the 
Royal  North  Devon  Club  at  Westward 
Ho  !  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  an 
Englishman  has  won  the  open  cham- 
pionship. Mr.  John  Ball,  of  Hoy  lake,  has 
won  it, — was  first  of  all  amateurs,  as 
well  as  of  Englishmen,  to  win  it,  break- 
ing the  hitherto  uninterrupted  success 
of  the  professional  brethren.  A  year 


or  two  later  Mr.  Harold  Hilton,  of 
the  same  links,  again  put  the  name  of 
an  amateur  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  and 
he,  too,  like  Mr.  Ball,  was  an  English- 
man. Taylor,  of  Westward  Ho  !,  the 
present  champion,  was  the  third 
Englishman  to  win  the  cup,  and  the 
first  of  English  professionals.  He  won 
it  by  no  less  than  five  strokes,  in  a 
score  that  was  altogether  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  honour,  and 
against  a  field  from  which  no  name  of 
the  highest  golfing  note  was  absent. 
There  were  indeed  those  who  said  that 
such  golfing  had  never  before  been 
seen  as  that  of  this  year's  champion > 
that  such  a  combination  of  the  "  far  " 
and  the  "  sure  "  had  never  before  been 
exhibited.  Facetiously  it  was  remarked 
that  "  the  only  hazard  for  him  was 
the  guide  flag,"  the  flag  set  up  on 
the  near  horizon  to  indicate  to  the 
golfer  the  line  he  should  pursue  over 
the  bewildering  sand  dunes  of  the  fine 
Kentish  links.  So  closely  did  his  ball 
fly,  time  after  time,  past  these  guiding 
beacons,  that  it  seemed  a  marvel  that 
he  did  not  now  and  again  strike  one 
of  them,  while  nothing  but  an  error 
in  their  placing  could  have  put  him 
within  possible  peril  of  any  other 
hazard. 

And  to  attain  and  maintain  through 
the  two  long  days  of  play  any  such 
accuracy  as  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
nor  one  which  the  elements  in  any 
fashion  favoured.  The  date  of  this  meet- 
ing was  June,  and  it  had  been  objected 
by  many  that  in  so  summery  a  month 
the  weather  was  all  too  likely  to  be 
sultry,  and  suitable  rather  to  the 
cricketer's  than  the  golfer's  game  and 
mood.  But  so  far  was  this  expectation 
from  being  realised  that  November 
itself  could  hardly  have  produced  two 
more  wintry  days  than  those  on  which 
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this  contest  was  decided.  A  fierce  cold 
tvind,  varied  by  colder  showers,  blew 
throughout  them,  and  tried  by  the 
•shrewdest  tests  every  quality  of  the 
players.  Moreover,  in  this  rainy 
year  the  lying  through  the  green  was 
none  too  light,  and  if  the  golfer 
deviated  he  found  himself,  or  lost  him- 
self, in  the  grassiest  places.  All  which 
considerations  add  largely  to  the  merit 
of  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Taylor's 
play. 

Another  point  in  this   competition 

vhereon  the  Southron  may  plume  him- 
self is  the  excellent  position  which 
Toogood,  the  young  English  profes- 
sional from  Eltham,  gained  for  him- 
self. The  redoubtable  Douglas  Holland 
•vas  second  to  Taylor,  and  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  scarce  less  redoubtable; 
third ;  and  next  to  them,  following 
very  closely  on  their  heels,  came  the 
~ad  Toogood,  who  had  learned  his  play 
on  the  inland  Eltham  course,  which 
is  very  different  in  character  from 
!iny  of  the  classic  links.  Behind  him 
in  the  field  were  many  famous  players, 
such  as  Herd,  who  had  lately  won  a 
]>ig  professional  tournament  at  Machri- 
hanish  ;  Auchterlonie,  the  champion  of 
1893;  Sayers,  Willie  Fernie,  Park, 
Archie  Simpson,  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  and 
{,11  the  amateurs.  The  amateurs,  in 
i'act,  did  exceedingly  badly  in  this 
competition,  neither  Mr.  Ball  nor 
Mr.  Hilton,  ex-champions  though 
they  are,  making  any  good  show  at 
jJl.  Of  all  the  amateurs  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tait  was  first,  and  this  year  of  1894 
has  been  a  very  notable  one  for  him, 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaming 
oither  the  open  or  amateur  champion- 
ship. In  spite  of  that  he  has  played 
so  well  that  there  are  many  who  would 
put  him  first  of  the  amateurs  to-day, 
jind  he  has  played  and  defeated  several 
professionals  who  hold  a  very  high 
place.  But,  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  this  competition  at  Sand- 

vich,  it  is  seldom  of  late  years 
that  the  amateurs  have  been  seen  to 
do  so  badly.  No  doubt  some  excuse 
lor  this  may  be  found  in  the 
coarseness  of  the  weather.  The 


professionals,  as  a  class,  are  more  apt 
to  be  out  in  all  weathers  than  the 
amateurs  ;  they  are  Jess  discomfort- 
ed by  discomforting  circumstances. 
To  be  sure,  Taylor  was  not  reared 
in  the  biting  breezes  of  the  east 
of  Fife,  but  in  the  comparatively 
balmy  climate  of  North  Devon. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
amateurs  did  not  do  justice  to- 
themselves  at  Sandwich,  and  the 
nature  of  the  weather  may  be  taken, 
as  in  some  measure  their  apology. 
It  grew  a  little  better,  after  the 
championship  was  over.  On  the 
Wednesday  of  the  week  Mr.  Hilton 
won  the  thirty-six  holes  scoring  com- 
petition for  the  St.  George's  Vase,, 
which  is  a  prize  given  by  the  club- 
for  contest  among  all  amateurs  who- 
care  to  enter  for  it.  He  won  it  in  a 
very  respectable  score,  but  a  score 
which  did  not  rival  the  best  made 
during  the  bad  weather  in  the  play 
for  the  championship.  The  last- 
days  of  the  week  saw  the  inauguration 
of  a  very  interesting  contest  which 
one  may  hope  will  become  annual,  a 
competition  of  eight  men  aside  picked 
from  the  ranks  of  professionals  and 
amateurs.  The  method  of  play  was 
by  tournament  of  holes,  and  in  the 
first  heat  a  professional  and  an  ama- 
teur were  drawn  together.  After  the 
first  round  the  opponents  met  accord- 
ing as  the  chance  of  the  draw  and  the 
fortune  of  the  game  put  them  together. 
The  selected  professionals  were  Taylor,. 
Holland,  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  Auchter- 
lonie, Park,  Willie  Fernie,  Herd,  and 
Archie  Simpson.  The  selection  was- 
made  by  a  committee  of  Nestors  of  the 
professional  body.  Bernard  Sayers. 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at 
finding  his  name  omitted  from  the 
illustrious  eight, — a  dissatisfaction 
which  he  justified  later  in  the  year 
by  accepting  a  challenge  thrown 
down  by  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  and 
defeating  the  challenger.  There  are 
many,  too,  who  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  name  of  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  an 
ex-champion,  in  the  list.  But  the 
claims  of  many  were  conspicuous,  and 
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the  task  of  selection  must  have  been 
very  difficult.  As  it  was  the  eight 
were  at  all  events  well  equal  to  the 
business  of  proving  their  superiority 
to  the  amateurs.  The  amateur  eight 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Hilton, 
Mr.  Tait,  Mr.  Mure  Fergusson,  Mr. 
Stuart,  Mr.  Arnold  Blyth,  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchings,  and  Mr.  Horace  Hutchin- 
son.  From  this  list  one  name  at  least 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Mr. 
Laidlay  would  undoubtedly  have 
strengthened  the  amateur  side,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  Balfour-Melville's  claim 
would  have  been  a  strong  one,  but 
neither  of  these  Scotsmen  were  taking 
part  in  the  south-country  competition. 
It  was  vain  to  hope  to  see  the  effect 
on  the  professional  nerve  of  Mr. 
Edward  Blackwell's  tremendous  driv- 
ing, for  that  gentleman  resides  far 
away  on  the  western  side  of  America, 
and  only  visits  his  native  land  as  a 
bird  of  passage. 

There  were  some  excellent  matches, 
though  on  the  whole  the  pro- 
fessionals had  the  better  of  it.  The 
weather  was  mild  and  summery,  in 
strong  contrast  to  its  character  earlier 
in  the  week,  so  that  the  amateurs  had 
no  excuse  in  the  elements.  Taylor 
beat  Mr.  Hilton  in  the  morning  and 
Mr.  Ball  in  the  afternoon  with  con- 
siderable ease.  Bolland  defeated  Mr. 
Hutchinson  by  two  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  had  rather  a 
remarkable  match  with  Auchterlonie. 
The  latter  only  lost  two  holes  on  the 
round.  Nevertheless,  he  was  beaten 
by  two  and  one  to  play,  for  he  never 
won  one  !  All  the  holes,  save  the  two 
which  Bolland  won,  were  halved. 
Auchterlonie's  morning  -  work  had 
been  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Mure  Fergusson 
by  two  and  one  to  play.  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  playing  very  strongly,  beat 
Mr.  Hutchings  in  the  morning  by  a 
large  number  of  holes,  but  in  the  after- 
noon he  met  more  than  his  match  in 
Herd,  who  played  a  remarkably  true 
and  dashing  game.  In  the  morning 
Herd  had  beaten  Mr.  Blyth,  after  a 
tremendous  fight,  at  the  nineteenth 
hole.  Mr.  Tait  meanwhile  had  dis- 


posed of  Archie  Simpson  in  the  first 
heat,  and  in  the  afternoon  met  and 
defeated  Willie  Fernie,  who  had  put 
out  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  morning.  The 
result  of  all  which  play  was  that  Mr. 
Tait,  Holland,  Taylor,  and  Herd 
were  left  survivors  in  the  semi-final 
ties,  and  on  Mr.  Tait  alone  the  hopes 
of  the  amateurs  depended.  Taylor 
did  not  play  with  quite  his  own 
mechanical  accuracy  on  this  last  day 
of  the  tournament.  Even  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  playing  Herd, 
he  did  not  strike  the  ball  so  consist- 
ently and  absolutely  truly  ;  but  he 
played  sufficiently  well  to  beat  the 
Scotsman,  who  was  not  at  his  most 
dashing  best,  by  a  small  margin.  But 
the  great  interest  in  the  morning 
centred  on  the  play  of  Mr.  Tait  and 
Holland.  Tt  was  a  very  fine  match 
throughout.  At  the  seventeenth  hole 
Mr.  Tait  was  stimied  when  he  was 
lying  stone-dead  to  be  dormy.  It  was 
not  his  first  stimy  in  the  round,  so 
the  fates  were  against  him,  and  when, 
after  halving  the  seventeenth  hole,  he 
put  his  second  shot  to  the  eighteenth 
into  the  bunker,  while  Holland  was 
on  the  green,  it  looked  as  if  all  were 
over.  But  he  holed  a  grand  putt  and 
got  a  half  of  the  hole  and  of  the  match. 
So  again  the  players  had  to  start  out 
to  pursue  the  game  until  one  or  other 
won  a  hole.  Again,  as  at  the  eight- 
eenth, it  looked  as  if  Mr.  Tait  was 
done  for,  so  badly  did  he  draw  his 
second.  But  again  he  came  up  well 
with  his  third,  and  holed  in  four, 
Holland  having  a  putt  which  did  him 
all  credit  to  hole  for  the  half.  At  the 
second  hole  Mr.  Tait  missed  his  tee- 
shot  and  suffered  beyond  even  his 
powers  of  recovery.  Wherefore  Hol- 
land, who  played  the  hole  perfectly, 
won  it  with  a  stroke  to  spare  and  so 
won  the  match.  Mr.  Tait  had  hard 
luck  in  the  matter  of  stimies,  never- 
theless there  was  a  certain  element 
of  good  luck,  as  there  was  certainly 
a  large  element  of  great  pluck,  in  his 
gallant  recoveries.  It  is  a  difficult 
style  of  golf  to  play  against,  and  Hol- 
land deserves  every  credit  for  the  fear- 
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less  way  in  which  he  holed  two  putts 
of  the  doubtful  length  after  Mr.  Tait 
had  secured  the  first  half  with  two 
successive  steals.  Indeed,  Holland's 
play,  after  fortune  had  stood  his  friend 
in  giving  him  that  most  useful  stimy 
at  the  seventeenth,  was  such  as  to 
^ive  her  full  justification  for  her 
favours  to  him  :  it  was  perfection 
itself  at  a  time  of  great  stress. 

The  final  tie  did  not  present  any 
interest  equal  to  that  of  this  semi- 
final.  Taylor  was  not  at  his  best. 
He  had  been  keeping  up  a  wonder- 
fully accurate  game  for  several  days 
together,  and  now  the  edge  was  just  a 
little  off  it.  He  followed  Holland 
into  the  bunker  in  approaching  the 
first  hole,  and,  playing  throughout 
with  less  concentration  than  is  his 
wont,  was  beaten,  fairly  easily,  by  a 
couple  of  holes.  So  Rolland  won  this 
Competition  after  some  gallant  fight- 
ing, and  afterwards  there  was  an  open 
scoring  competition  for  money  prizes 
over  the  Cinque  Ports  Club's  links  at 
Deal.  This  was  won  by  Herd,  and 
the  result  of  the  three  contests, — for 
the  championship,  for  the  tournament 
prize,  and  for  these  prizes  at  Deal — 
shows  how  wonderfully  clear-sighted 
was  the  prophecy  ascribed  (whether 
truly  or  falsely)  to  Holland,  that  the 
championship  would  be  won  by  one  of 
three  men,  Taylor,  Herd,  or  himself. 

This  great  meeting  at  Sandwich  was 
the  event  of  paramount  interest  in 
the  year,  and  next  to  it  in  gene- 
ral interest  one  may  reckon  the 
amateur  championship  meeting,  which 
also  fell  to  be  played  in  Eng- 
land, namely,  on  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Club's  links  at  Koylake.  Mr.  Peter- 
Anderson  was  the  champion  of  1893, 
having  won  the  honour  at  Prestwick, 
where  he  beat  Mr.  Laidlay  in  the 
final  by  a  single  hole,  and  so  broke 
the  select  circle  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  held  the  amateur  champion- 
ship. This  year,  with  Hoylake  for 
the  arena,  it  seemed  only  too  likely 
that  Mr.  Ball,  on  his  native  links, 
would  once  again  be  victorious.  It  is 
true  that  Hoylake  is  also  the  native 
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heath  of  Mr.  Hilton,  and  that  Mi- 
Hilton  has  again  and  again  beaten 
Mr.  Ball ;  but  this  has  generally  been 
in  scoring  competitions,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Hilton  is  at 
his  best  in  score-play,  and  that  he  is 
a  less  dangerous  opponent  in  a  match. 
Mr.  Tait,  Mr.  Laidlay,  Mr.  Mure 
Fergusson,  and  many  strong  players 
were  also  in  the  field.  But  in  a  com- 
petition by  tournament  much  depends 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  draw,  and,  as 
it  happened,  Mr.  Ball  was  much  fav- 
oured by  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  first  amateur 
championship  in  which  this  luck  has 
befallen  him.  On  the  earlier  days  of 
the  week  in  which  the  greater  con- 
test was  decided,  the  members  of 
the  Hoyal  Liverpool  Club  were 
busy  over  their  two  spring  medals. 
Mr.  Tait,  not  being  a  member,  took 
no  part  in  these  contests.  On  the- 
first  day  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  won 
the  medal,  and  on  the  second  day 
Mr.  Laidlay  was  the  victor.  It  was 
then  that  prophets  began  to  draw 
their  auguries  from  the  past  :  on  the 
last  occasion  that  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship had  been  played  at  Hoylake 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  won  one  of  the 
medals,  Mr.  Laidlay  the  other,  and 
Mr.  Ball  had  won  the  championship. 
If  history  repeated  itself  accurately 
Mr.  Ball  would  be  the  winner  of  this 
year's  championship  also.  And  so 
the  event  proved.  Mr.  Ball  went 
through  his  earlier  ties  with  little 
trouble.  He  had  no  heavy  opposition -* 
until  he  met  Mr.  Laidlay  in  the- 
semi-final ;  and  even  here  he  caught 
Mr.  Laidlay  much  belo\v  his  best  and 
found  him  an  easy  victim.  In  the 
final  he  then  had  to  meet  Mr.  Mure 
Fergusson.  Mr.  Fergusson,  also,  had 
been  so  far  favoured  by  the  draw  as 
to  have  a  bye  in  each  of  the  first  two 
heats,  but  afterwards  he  had  some 
hard  fighting  to  do.  He  met  Mr, 
Dick,  and  this  match,  though  it  at- 
tracted no  great  attention,  produced 
some  of  the  finest  golf  of  the  whole 
contest.  Mr.  Dick  was  defeated, 
though  his  approximated  score 
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for  the  round  would  have  brought 
him  home  in  a  stroke  under  eighty. 
Next  Mr.  Fergusson  had  to  meet 
Mr.  Tait.  Mr.  Tait  had  had  a  very 
hard  tussle  the  day  before  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  beaten  only 
at  the  nineteenth  hole,  owing  his 
victory  to  that  power  of  recovering 
himself,  after  a  stroke  which  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  given  the  hole 
away,  that  so  nearly  pulled  him 
through  his  later  match  at  Sandwich 
with  Rolland.  But  Mr.  Tait  was  not 
in  his  best  form  against  Mr.  Fergusson, 
and  the  latter,  finishing  very  strongly, 
defeated  him  with  a  hole  to  play.  In 
the  final  tie,  despite  the  continuous 
rain,  there  was  so  large  a  gallery  of 
spectators  that  the  players  had  to 
drive  down  a  living  lane  of  humanity. 
It  is  not  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
favours  the  very  best  golf;  never- 
theless Mr.  Ball,  less  affected  than 
his  opponent  by  the  surroundings, 
won  four  holes  quickly.  Then  Mr. 
Fergusson,  by  determined  steady  play, 
wore  down  this  big  disadvantage  and 
drew  level  with  his  opponent  with 
two  holes  to  play.  It  is  true  that  in 
winning  back  these  holes  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  had  done  nothing  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind,  but  all  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  having  gone  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  sound  strong  game  with 
such  odds  against  him.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Ball  ought  not  to  have  let 
all  his  advantage  slip,  though  four 
holes  up  so  early  in  the  round  is  apt 
to  be  rather  an  unsteadying  start. 
With  but  two  holes  to  play,  and  the 
match  all  even,  he  roused  himself,  and 
by  a  gallant  shot,  which  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it, 
carried  the  bunker  before  the  seven- 
teenth hole  in  two,  and  so  won  the 
hole  from  Mr.  Fergusson  who  had 
played  his  second  short.  The  last 
hole  was  halved  in  a  faultless  four, 
and  Mr.  Ball  became  winner  of  the 
amateur  championship  for  the  fourth 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tait,  though 
he  won  a  certain  share  of  glory  at 
Hoylake  and  yet  greater  honour  at 


Sandwich,  did  not  bring  himself  in 
winner  of  any  of  the  great  events 
in  the  south.  At  St.  Andrews,  his 
native  links,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
progress  in  every  competition  was  a 
perpetual  triumph.  He  won  the 
spring  medal  of  the  club  in  a  very 
fine  score  of  eighty,  a  score  on  which, 
fine  as  it  was,  Mr.  Mure  Fergusson 
had  defeated  him  by  a  stroke  for  the 
autumn  medal  of  1893.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  score  of  seventy-nine  on  that 
occasion  was  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  contests  for  the  St.  Andrew's 
medal ;  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell  having 
previously  held  that  honour  with 
eighty-two.  But  in  the  autumn  meet- 
ing this  year  Mr.  Tait  beat  them  both 
with  seventy-eight,  while  Mr.  Laidlay 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Balfour-Melville  tied, 
only  two  strokes  behind  him,  at  eighty. 
The  entry  for  the  medal  was  the 
largest  yet  known,  the  last  couples 
scarcely  finishing  by  daylight.  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in 
his  capacity  of  captain  of  the  club, 
attracted  many  to  see  him  strike  off 
the  first  ball  at  the  abnormally  early 
hour  of  nine  o'clock.  Few  captains 
have  made  so  good  a  first  drive  as 
Mr.Balfour's  on  that  anxious  occasion; 
and  the  great  improvement  made  by 
him  in  his  game  is  a  notable  point 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  year's  golf. 
Among  other  successes  he  won  the 
Parliamentary  Tournament  at  Furze - 
down  with  a  relatively  small  handicap. 
Besides  winning  these  scratch  medals 
of  the  club,  and  the  medal  for  the 
aggregate  score  at  the  spring  and 
autumn  meetings,  Mr.  Tait  also  won, 
starting  from  behind  scratch,  the  Cal- 
cutta Cup,  a  handicap  challenge  prize 
annually  competed  for  by  tournament 
over  the  St.  Andrews'  links.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  lowered  the  record  of 
the  Carnoustie  links,  though  they  have 
been  the  playground  of  the  Simpson 
family  and  of  many  other  fine  golfers 
for  years.  He  has  played  matches 
with  varied  success,  though  holding 
his  own  finely  all  the  while,  with 
such  professionals  as  Hugh  Kirkaldy 
and  Auchterlonie,  and  has  made 
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{'or  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  actually 
the  very  finest,  amateur  player  in 
the  world.  The  question  of  relative 
merit,  however,  is  one  on  which  it 
'vould  need  a  very  bold  man  to 
dogmatise.  Mr.  Ball,  amateur  cham- 
pion though  he  be,  has  perhaps  not 
been  quite  at  his  very  best,  taking  the 
vear  through.  He  won  the  Irish 
Championship  with  tolerable  ease,  the 
only  opponent  who  gave  him  serious 
^rouble  being  Mr.  Taylor  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  competition  was  not, 
us  a  rule,  severe  enough  to  put  Mr. 
iSall  on  his  mettle.  On  the  other  hand 
he  beat  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  after  a  close 
iight,  at  the  end  of  the  Irish  cham- 
pionship week ;  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  Kirkaldy  is  quite  so  good 
*;,s  he  was  when  he  won  the  open 

<  hampionship  some  years  since.     That 
Mr.   Ball  is  still  capable  of  spurts  of 
very    brilliant   play   none    can    ques- 
tion.    His  scores  of    seventy-six  and 
seventy-four  in  two  consecutive  rounds 

<  f  Hoylake,  the  latter  being  the  best 
€ver  made   on    the  green,   are  ample 
testimony  bo  this.     He  still  has  that 
power  of  getting  the  ball  away  with 
the    brassy    for    the    second     stroke 
in  a  manner  which  no  man,  not  even 
Holland,    can    quite    equal.     Holland 
vrill  drive  it  as  far,  but  with  less  com- 
mand.    On    the    other  hand    Holland 
will  out-drive   him  from  the  tee,  and 
so  will  Mr.  Tait.     Mr.  Edward  Black- 
\vell,  longest  of  all,  is  far  away.     But 
Mr.  Tait's  cleek  is  a  fearful  weapon 
f  3r  the  second  stroke,  and  his  putting 
i;    better   than    Mr.    Ball's.     On    St. 
Andrews,  probably,    Mr.    Tait   would 
beat  him  :  on  Hoylake  things  might  be 
reversed ;  but  on   a  neutral  green, — 
veil,  one  had  better  "  wait  and  see  " 
before    one    prophesies     even    of    the 
probabilities.     Mr.  Hilton  has  shown 
many   times    that    he    maintains    his 
great    power     in    score-play,   but    his 
qualities  as  a  match-player  are  not  yet 
s )    great.      It    is    one   of   Mr.    Tait's 
best  gifts  to    be  able   to  play  either 
kind     of     game      impartially.        Mr. 
I  aidlay  has  played  fine  golf  through- 


out the  year,  but  has  scarcely 
maintained  the  game  which  in  1893 
put  him  second  both  in  the  open  and  the 
amateur  championships, — an  unlucky 
second,  rather,  in  each  instance.  With 
the  turn  of  the  luck  in  his  favour  he 
might  have  been  first  in  either  compe- 
tition, or  in  both. 

Of  match  playing  in  1894  the  chief 
interest  has  centred  in  Holland's  en- 
counters with  Taylor  and  with  Park, 
and  in  Sayers'  match  with  Andrew 
Kirkaldy.  Holland's  record  since  he 
took  up  golf  as  a  professional  has 
been  quite  wonderful  both  in  matches 
and  score  competitions.  Some  admirer 
claimed  for  him,  in  public  print,  that 
he  had  not  lost  a  match  since  he  was 
thirteen, — or  for  thirteen  years,  it  does 
not  much  matter  which.  Immediately 
afterwards  Taylor  beat  him  in  a  two- 
round  match  at  Mitcham.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  a  challenge  outstanding  to 
play  any  man  in  the  world  at  Sand- 
wich for  fifty  pounds  a  side.  Park, 
who  is  always  plucky,  took  him  up, 
and  made  a  good  fight  of  it.  But  he 
was  not  on  his  best  driving,  and  Hol- 
land had  the  better  of  him  throughout. 
On  the  middle  day  of  the  Sandwich 
meeting,  while  Mr.  Hilton  was  win- 
ning the  St.  George's  Challenge  Vase, 
Holland  journeyed  to  Folkestone  to 
play  a  match  against  Lloyd,  the  resi- 
dent professional  at  Pau.  Hather  to 
the  surprise  of  the  general,  Lloyd 
defeated  him  by  a  single  hole.  Lloyd 
is  a  very  fine  player  and  a  magnificent 
driver,  whom  one  would  be  glad  to 
see  more  often  on  English  links. 
He  got  into  sad  trouble  in  his  first 
round  for  the  championship  at  Sand- 
wich, but  his  subsequent  rounds  were 
all  excellent.  Later  in  the  year  An- 
drew Kirkaldy  issued  a  challenge  to 
play  any  man  a  home  and  home 
match  over  Scottish  links, — a  condi- 
tion which  virtually,  and  prudently, 
excluded  Taylor  and  Holland.  Ber- 
nard Sayers  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  secured  a  big  lead  of  six  holes  on 
the  first  half  of  the  match,  which  was' 
played  on  his  home  links  of  North 
Berwick.  It  is  a  course  on  which 
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intimate  local  knowledge  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
round  at  St.  Andrews  he  had  lost  all 
these  vantage  holes  but  one ;  but  in 
the  final  round  he  played  with  rare 
pluck,  and  though  consistently  out- 
driven, showed  so  fine  a  game  with  his 
mashie  and  putter,  that  he  won  a 
wonderfully  close  and  well-played 
match  by  two  at  the  last  hole. 

As  the  result  of  the  year's  play 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  Taylor  is  the  best 
golfer  that  ever  handled  a  club.  The 
remarkable  ease  and  accuracy  of  his 
driving,  and  the  deadliness  of  his 
approach  with  the  mashie,  are  the 
features  of  his  game.  He  plays  his 
mashie  shots  with  a  very  dead  loft, 
and,  unless  the  putting-green  be  pecu- 
liarly smooth,  prefers  that  club 
to  the  putter  until  he  is  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  hole.  He  has 
also  a  very  long  approach  shot,  with 
a  half  swing,  with  the  iron,  which 
he  plays  with  great  strength  and 
accuracy. 

After  the  championship  meeting 
the  paper  which  devotes  itself  exclu- 
sively to  the  game  of  golf  invited 
answers  from  the  leading  amateurs 
and  professionals  to  the  question 
whether  it  were  desirable  that  the 
stimy  should  be  abolished  in  im- 
portant matches.  The  balance  of 
opinion  seems  slightly  to  favour 


its  abolition ;  but  it  is  particularly 
to  be  noted  that  whereas  the 
amateurs,  almost  without  exception, 
wish  to  do  away  with  it,  the  profes- 
sionals, with  almost  equal  unanimity, 
desire  to  retain  it.  "  Old  Tom " 
Morris,  however,  the  Nestor  of  the 
professionals,  is,  and  long  has  been,  a 
strong  advocate  for  its  abolition. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  America 
seems  to  have  really  awakened  to  a 
lively  interest  in  golf.  In  the  midst 
of  the  financial  troubles  in  the 
States  it  is  notable  that  the  club  at 
Newport  should  be  reported  to  be 
spending  thirty  thousand  pounds  (not 
dollars)  on  its  links  and  club-house. 
Many  other  clubs  also  have  been 
founded  in  the  States,  and  an  American 
amateur  championship  competition  has 
been  instituted.  A  similar  annual 
competition  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand, 
and  there  is  also  a  lady  champion  of 
the  Antipodes. 

In  England,  Lady  Margaret  Scott 
repeated,  at  Littlestone,  her  triumph 
of  the  previous  year  at  Lytham  St. 
Anne's,  by  defeating,  with  sufficient 
ease,  all  who  entered  the  champion- 
ship lists  against  her.  "With  this  last 
word,  which,  if  golfers  were  a  more 
gallant  race,  should  properly  have 
been  the  first,  the  retrospect  of  the 
year's  play  appears,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
complete, 


OUR  NEW  TREATY  WITH  JAPAN. 


(THE  CONSULAR  JURISDICTION.) 


THE  announcement  made  in  Par- 
liament that  the  present  Government 
his  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan, 
providing  for  the  subjection  of  British 
subjects  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Japanese 
tribunals,  has  hardly  evoked  in  Eng- 
land the  amount  of  attention  it  de- 
scarves.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
b3fore  1899,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
treaty  to  come  into  operation,  the 
natter  will  be  more  maturely  con- 
sidered. 

The  published  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Office  and  the  China 
A  ssociation  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
d:-aws  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the 
step  proposed  to  be  taken;  while  the 
latest  advices  from  Japan  show  that  the 
ir  dignation  with  which  the  treaty  was 
received  by  the  entire  European  colony 
on  its  first  announcement  in  Septem- 
ber, has  continued  to  increase.1  At 
home,  however,  up  to  the  present  it 
bis  not  been  seen  that  a  step  of  the 
most  momentous  character  has  been 
taken  ;  one  to  be  compared  in  kind 
(but  of  vastly  greater  importance)  to 
tl.e  attempted  admission  of  Turkey  to 
tc  the  Concert  of  Europe  by  the  cos- 
mopolitan framers  of  the  Declaration 
oi  Paris  in  1856.  For  the  first  time 
ir  the  history  of  the  European  Law 
oi  Nations  is  it  seriously  contem- 
plated by  a  civilised  European  Gov- 
einment  to  subject  its  citizens  to  the 
control  of  Orientals.  The  British 
communities  in  Japan  are  of  course 
tl  ose  most  immediately  affected  ;  but 
all  European  residents  view  the  pros- 

1  THE  JAPAN  HERALD  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
te  aber  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
IK  ws  was  received  by  European  residents,  and 
ex  presses  astonishment  at  the  "  want  of  know- 
le  Ige  shown  by  those  who  negotiated  the 
tr  >aty  on  behalf  of  England,  and  their  shame- 
fu.  sacrifice  of  British  interests." 


pect  with  dismay.  As  is  stated  in  the 
aforesaid  correspondence,  the  point  on 
which  the  keenest  interest  is  felt  is 
that  of  the  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. When  it  was  understood,  two 
years  ago,  that  the  negotiations  which 
were  then  pending  contemplated  the 
surrender  of  that  privilege,  the  foreign 
residents  in  Japan  unanimously  pro- 
tested against  the  change.  From  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  circum- 
stances appear  to  suggest  reason  for 
pause  before  surrendering  a  position 
to  which  those  residents  in  the  East 
who  are  most  affected  cling  with 
earnest  purpose,  and  which  has 
ulterior  advantages  of  wide  political 
importance. 

The  defence  put  forward  by  the 
Government  in  favour  of  the  new 
treaty  appears  to  be  singularly  incon- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  it  is 
averred  that  "  the  principle  of  the 
eventual  surrender  of  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  has  been  for  many  years 
conceded";  in  the  next,  "Govern- 
ment do  not  believe  that  in  any  future 
state  of  war  the  property  and  interests 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  will  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  altered  relations  be- 
tween the  Settlements  and  the  Jap- 
anese Government."  As  regards  the 
first  ground  of  excuse,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  con- 
cession made  by  other  Governments 
of  European  civilisation,  the  indeter- 
minate promise  to  surrender  the  Con- 
sular jurisdiction  at  some  future  un- 
specified date,  was  only  a  sop  to  the 
imitative  diplomacy  of  Japan.  No 
one  took  it  seriously,  referring  as  it 
did  to  some  distant  and  practically 
unapproachable  epoch.  The  exact 
value  of  such  polite  hope  may  be 
gauged  from  consideration  of  the  fact 
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that  in  1883  the  United  States  actu- 
ally engaged  to  subject  American 
citizens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Corean 
tribunals,  bodies  not  yet  in  existence, 
if  at  some  unspecified  date  it  should 
be  thought  safe  to  do  so.  It  is  really 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  our 
ignorance  of  Oriental  politics  to  en- 
deavour to  represent  such  compliments 
as  ever  having  been  seriously  meant. 
The  very  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  late  treaty 
is  sufficiently  instructive.  They  seem 
on  many  occasions  called  on  to  testify 
to  a  purely  Platonic  adherence  to  cos- 
mopolitan fallacies  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  which  are  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily identified  with  democratic  ideals 
of  government ;  but  they  take  care 
not  to  transmute  these  theories  into 
practice.  Recent  telegrams  from 
Washington  announced  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  the  United  States 
agreeing  to  any  abolition  of  the  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  so  far  as 
.American  citizens  are  concerned. 
The  reason  is  that  "  Western  Sen- 
ators have  been  apprehensive  of 
an  invasion  of  Japanese  coolies, 
involving  questions  as  grave  as  the 
Chinese  labour  problem,  and  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  arrange  satisfactory 
terms."  It  may  be  safely  predicted 
that  the  reign  of  cosmopolitan  falla- 
cies is  more  likely  to  come  to  an  end, 
than  any  subjection  of  their  citizens 
to  Japanese  judges  to  be  allowed  by 
the  American  Government. 

The  truth  as  to  these  Platonic  pro- 
fessions has  been  more  diplomatically 
put.  We  are  told  that  "the  other 
European  Governments  demanded 
from  Japan  safeguards  more  stringent 
than  Japan  was  disposed  to  give,  and 
hence  these  treaties  have  never  reach- 
ed maturity."  A  word  as  to  these 
safeguards  presently ;  meanwhile  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  British  citizen 
is  to  be  the  corpus  vile  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  second  reply  of  the  Government 
is  altogether  irrelevant.  The  question 
is  not  of  the  prejudice  to  British 


citizens  during  war,  but  during  peace. 
The  literal  truth  is  that,  if  subjected 
to  Japanese  officials,  European  life 
loses  its  sole  safeguard,  that  of  the 
Consular  Jurisdiction,  and  Europeans- 
will  leave  Japan  ;  the  very  result 
aimed  at  by  Japanese  diplomacy.  The 
exclusion  of  Europeans  is  the  one 
point  on  which  Japanese  and  Chinese 
diplomatists  are  agreed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  mutual  jealousies  now  culmi- 
nating in  war.  They  believe  that 
unless  Europeans  are  excluded,  the 
downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Mikado  in 
Japan  and  of  the  Tartar  Emperors  in 
China,  must  ensue  sooner  or  later. 
Hence  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  war 
on  that  extra-territorial  Consular 
Jurisdiction,  which  alone  renders  the 
Far  East  habitable  by  Europeans. 
Europeans  in  the  East  know  this  fact 
perfectly  well ;  and  they,  above  all 
others,  can  appraise  at  its  real  value 
the  Japanese  assumption  of  European? 
manners,  and  the  Japanese  adoption 
of  European  Codes,  Courts  of  Justice,, 
and  Legislative  Assemblies.  They 
know  that  it  is  not  the  letter  of  the 
law  or  the  text  of  the  codes  that  is  in 
question  ;  it  is  the  application  of  the 
law  to  Europeans  by  Orientals  desirous 
of  excluding  the  foreigner.  In  a  word,, 
the  permanence  of  the  European  foot- 
hold in  the  East,  with  all  its  dependent 
fulfilment  of  the  civilising  destiny  of 
the  European  race,  is  bound  up  with 
the  retention  of  the  Consular  Juris- 
diction, with  the  maintenance  of  the 
shield  of  exterritoriality  over  all  those 
citizens  of  the  great  European  Com- 
monwealth who  live  beyond  the  pale 
of  European  civilisation. 

From  a  purely  British  standpoint 
much  might  be  said  as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  subjecting  our  citizens  to- 
the  penalties,  commercial  as  well  as- 
personal,  sure  to  follow  their  being 
placed  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
other  Europeans.  It  must  mean  that 
trade  now  in  British  hands  will  be 
transferred  to  American,  French,  or 
German  agencies.  But  obvious  and 
forcible  though  this  consideration 
must  be,  it  is  not  one  to  dwell  on,  for 
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this  all  sufficient  reason,  that  the  true 
policy  of  Europeans  in  the  East  is  one 
of  solidarity.  We  should  rather  dwell 
011  the  consideration  that  the  position 
of  all  Europeans  has  been  shaken  by 
this  stroke  of  Japanese  diplomacy. 
For  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Oriental  diplomacy  has  triumphed  in 
its  long  war  on  the  Consular  Juris- 
diction. It  has  triumphed  (let  it  be 
hoped  only  for  a  brief  space)  through 
the  Japanese  having  relied  with  well 
founded  confidence  on  the  prevalence 
among  Europeans,  more  especially 
among  the  British  section  of  Euro- 
peans, of  cosmopolitan  fallacies  of  the 
equality  of  men  and  of  the  universal 
probity  of  judges,  fallacies  due  to  many 
sources,  political,  religious,  and  juris- 
tic. With  a  view  to  tracing  the  unity 
of  purpose  which  has  formed  its  most 
marked  feature,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the 
Oriental  agitation  against  the  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  of  European 
consuls. 

The  Oriental  agitation  against  this 
jurisdiction  began  in  Egypt  in  1869 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive  Ismail. 
It  was  put  an  end  to  there  in  1875  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunals, representing  all  nationalities, 
which  now  administer  justice  with 
complete  success.  Warned  by  the 
result  of  the  Egyptian  agitation, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  diplomatists 
have  taken  care  not  to  ask  for  the 
establishment  of  such  tribunals.  Here 
lies  the  significance  of  the  safeguards 
demanded  by  European  Governments 
and  refused  by  the  Japanese.  Mixed 
Tribunals  administer  justice,  and 
justice  is  the  very  thing  that  Europe- 
ans are  not  intended  to  get.  Conse- 
quently, the  demand  has  been  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Consular  Tribunals 
and  the  subjection  of  Europeans  to 
Oriental  officials  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  safeguards. 

In     1875    the    Institut    de    Droit 


International  appointed  a  Commission 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
Consular  Jurisdiction.  After  some 
inquiry  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  abolition  of  the  jurisdiction 
could  not  be  seriously  entertained, 
and  the  Commission  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  reforms  might  usefully  be 
introduced.  The  special  reports  of 
the  jurists,  of  world- wide  reputation, 
who  carried  out  the  task  imposed  by 
the  Institut  are  remarkable  for  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  which 
they  adduce  as  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  shield  of  exterritori- 
ality over  Europeans  in  the  Far  East. 
Even  the  most  advanced  cosmopolitans, 
such  as  the  late  David  Dudley  Field 
and  J.  Hornung  of  Geneva,  suggested 
nothing  more  than  the  establishment 
of  Mixed  Tribunals.  The  reports  of 
jurists  of  such  eminence  as  Professors 
F.  de  Martens  of  St.  Petersburg,  Arntz 
of  Brussels,  and  Neumann  of  Vienna, 
presented  in  1880,  agree  in  this 
respect.  Among  other  conclusive  de- 
monstrations of  the  necessity  of  the 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  the  writ- 
ings of  M.  Pradier-Fodere  (1869),  of 
Dr.  A.  Krauel,  German  Consul  at 
Shanghai  (1877),  of  M.  Feraud-Giraud 
(1890),  may  be  enumerated.  Specially 
to-  be  noted  are  the  writings  of  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  (1883  and  1893),  con- 
clusively disposing  of  the  contentions 
of  the  Japanese  diplomatists. 

That  a  step  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  authorities  on 
International  Law,  and  against  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  Europeans 
qualified  by  their  residence  in  the 
East  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  should 
have  been  lightly  consented  to  by  the 
present  Government  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  an  instructed  body  of 
home  opinion  on  foreign  policy  and 
International  Law.  Fortunately  there 
is  yet  time  for  such  opinion  to  make 
itself  felt. 

M.  J.  FARRELLY. 
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II. JAMAICA. 


WHILE  the  British  Antilles  to  wind- 
ward  were,  in  the  spring  of  1795, 
almost  without  exception  in  the  full 
blaze  of  revolt,  there  was  one  island 
far  to  leeward  which  seemed  likely  to 
escape  unscorched.  This  was  remark- 
able ;  for  Jamaica,  the  island  in  ques- 
tion, was  not  only  the  largest  and 
richest  of  the  British  possessions,  but 
from  its  proximity  to  St.  Domingo 
had  become  a  shelter  for  several 
hundred  refugees,  white  and  coloured, 
who  had  fled  from  that  unhappy 
country.  It  could  hardly  be  that 
among  these,  many  of  them  known 
to  be  bad  characters,  there  were  not 
some  who  were  prepared  to  foment  re- 
bellion among  the  Jamaican  negroes  ; 
and  when,  in  April,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  the  town  of  Kingston, 
there  were  strong  suspicions  that  this 
was  the  work  of  French  agents.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  Jamaica  remained  quiet, 
so  quiet  that  the  British  Government 
did  not  hesitate  to  draw  upon  its 
feeble  garrison  for  reinforcements  for 
St.  Domingo,  where  the  regiments 
were  so  far  reduced  by  sickness  that 
seven  of  them  together  could  barely 
muster  five  hundred  men  fit  for  duty. 
His  Excellency  Lord  Balcarres,  it  is 
true,  felt  uneasy  over  such  a  position  ; 
and,  as  he  could  not  hinder  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  check  the  influx  of  French 
refugees.  But  his  fears  were  not 
shared  by  the  white  planters,  who 
remained  throughout  careless  and 
supine,  in  the  assurance  that,  what- 
ever might  happen  in  other  islands, 
Jamaica  at  any  rate  was  safe.  So 
matters  drifted  on  till  July  1795, 
when  one  day  the  news  came  that  the 
Maroons  in  Trelawny  District,  one 
hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  Kingston, 
were  in  open  insurrection;  and  Jamaica 


woke  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  she 
too  must  face  internal  war. 

But  first  I  must  say  a  word  about 
these  same  Maroons  and  their  past 
history.  When,  in  the  year  1658,  the 
English  under  Colonel  Doyly  finally 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  Jamaica, 
the  slaves  of  these  Spaniards  fled  to 
the  mountains ;  and  there  for  some 
years  they  lived  by  the  massacre  and 
plunder  of  the  British  settlers.  They 
seem  to  have  scattered  themselves 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  to 
have  kept  themselves  in  at  least  two 
distinct  bodies,  those  in  the  north 
holding  no  communication  with  those 
in  the  south.  These  latter  in  the 
district  of  Clarendon,  being  disagree- 
ably near  the  seat  of  government,  the 
British  authorities  contrived  to  con- 
ciliate and  disperse ;  but  their  fast- 
nesses had  not  long  been  deserted  by 
the  Maroons  when  they  were  occupied 
(1690)  by  a  band  of  revolted  slaves. 
These  soon  became  extremely  formid- 
able and  troublesome,  their  ravages 
compelling  the  planters  to  convert 
every  estate-building  into  a  fortress  ; 
and  at  last  the  burden  of  this  brigand- 
age became  so  insupportable  that  the 
Government  determined  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand. 

At  the  outset  the  attacks  of  the 
English  on  these  marauding  gangs 
were  tolerably  successful,  but  not  for 
long.  A  man  of  genius  arose  from 
among  these  revolted  slaves,  one 
Cud  joe  by  name,  by  whose  efforts  the 
various  wandering  bands  were  welded 
into  a  single  body,  organised  on  a 
quasi-miliiary  footing  and  made  twice 
as  formidable  as  before.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Maroons  of  the  north, 
who  from  the  beginning  had  never 
left  their  strongholds  nor  ceased  their 
depredations,  heard  the  fame  of  Cudjoe, 
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and  enlisted  in  large  numbers  under 
his  banner.  Yet  another  tribe  of 
negroes,  distinct  in  race  from  both 
the  others,  likewise  nocked  to  him ; 
and  the  whole  mass  thus  united  by 
his  genius  grew  about  the  year  1730 
to  be  comprehended,  though  inaccur- 
ately, by  the  English  under  the  name 
of  Maroons  (hog-hunters).  Cudjoe 
cow  introduced  a  very  skilful  and 
successful  system  of  warfare  which 
became  traditional  among  all  Maroon 
chiefs.  The  grand  object  was  to  take 
up  a  central  position  in  a  cockpit, 
that  is  a  glen  enclosed  by  perpendicular 
rocks  and  accessible  only  through  a 
r  arrow  defile.  A  chain  of  such  cock- 
pits runs  through  the  mountains  from 
east  to  west,  communicating  by  more 
or  less  practicable  passes  one  with 
another.  Rows  of  them  run  also  in 
\  arallel  lines  from  north  to  south,  but 
the  sides  are  so  steep  as  to  be  im- 
passable to  any  but  a  Maroon.  Such 
\vere  the  natural  fortresses  of  these 
black  mountaineers,  in  a  country 
known  to  none  but  themselves.  To 
preserve  communication  they  had  con- 
trived a  system  of  horn-signals  so 
p  erf ect  that  there  was  a  distinct  call 
1  y  which  every  individual  man  could 
le  hailed  and  summoned.  The  out- 
lets from  these  cockpits  were  so  few 
that  the  white  men  could  always  find 
a  well- beaten  track  which  led  them  to 
the  mouth  of  a  defile,  but  beyond  the 
mouth  no  white  man  might  go.  A 
ceep  fissure  from  two  to  eight  hundred 
jards  long,  and  impassable  to  men 
except  in  single  file,  was  easily  guard- 
ed. Warned  by  the  horns  of  their 
soouts  that  an  enemy  was  approach- 
iag,  the  Maroons  hid  themselves  in 
ambush  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
selected  each  his  man,  shot  him  down, 
and  then  vanished  to  some  fresh 
p  osition.  Turn  whither  he  might  the 
vnlucky  pursuer  was  met  always  by 
a  fresh  volley  from  an  invisible  foe, 
vhich  never  fired  in  vain. 

Nevertheless  the  white  men  were 
sufficiently  persistent  in  their  pursuit 
of  Cudjoe  to  force  him  to  abandon  the 
( larendon  district ;  but  thereby  they 


only  made  matters  worse,  inasmuch  as 
they  drove  him  to  an  impregnable 
fastness  in  the  Trelawny  district 
further  to  the  west,  whence  there  was 
no  hope  of  dislodging  him.  This  cock- 
pit contained  seven  acres  of  fertile 
land  and  a  spring  of  water  ;  its 
entrance  was  a  defile  half  a  mile  long, 
its  rear  was  barred  by  a  succession  of 
other  cockpits,  its  flanks  protected  by 
lofty  precipices.  Here  Cudjoe  made 
his  headquarters  and  laughed  at  the 
white  men.  The  Maroons  lived  in 
indolent  savagery  while  their  pro- 
visions lasted,  and  in  active  brigand- 
age when  their  wants  forced  them  to 
plunder.  They  were  fond  of  blood 
and  barbarity,  as  is  the  nature  of 
savages,  and  never  spared  a  prisoner, 
black  or  white.  After  nine  or  ten 
years  of  successful  warfare,  Cudjoe 
fairly  compelled  the  English  to  make 
terms  with  him  j  and  accordingly  in 
the  year  1738  a  solemn  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Captains  Cudjoe, 
Johnny,  Accompong,  Cuffee,  Quaco, 
and  the  Maroons  of  Trelawny  town  on 
the  one  part,  and  George  the  Second 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
Jamaica  Lord,  on  the  other.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  granted  the 
Maroons  amnesty,  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  certain  hunting- 
rights,  together  with  absolute  free- 
dom, independence,  and  self-govern- 
ment among  themselves  ;  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chiefs  being  limited  only 
in  respect  of  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
of  disputes  in  which  a  white  man  was 
concerned.  On  their  part  the  Ma- 
roons undertook  to  give  up  runaway 
slaves,  to  aid  the  King  against  all 
enemies  domestic  and  foreign,  and  to 
admit  two  white  residents  to  live  with 
them  perpetually.  A  similar  treaty 
was  concluded  with  another  body  of 
Maroons  that  had  not  followed  Cudjoe 
to  Trelawny  from  the  windward  end 
of  the  island ;  and  thus  the  Maroon 
question  for  the  present  was  settled. 

From  1738  till  1795  the  Maroons 
gave  little  or  no  trouble.  They  re- 
mained dispersed  in  five  settlements, 
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three  of  them  to  windward,  but  the 
two  of  most  importance  to  leeward,  in 
Trelawny  district.  They  lived  in  a 
state  midway  between  civilisation  and 
barbarism,  retaining  the  religion  (a 
religion  without  worship  or  ceremony) 
which  their  fathers  had  brought  from 
Africa,  cultivating  their  provision 
grounds  regularly,  if  in  rather  a 
primitive  style,  breeding  horses,  cattle, 
and  fowls,  hunting  wild  swine  and 
fugitive  slaves,  and  conducting  them- 
selves generally  in  a  harmless  and  not 
unprofitable  fashion.  Their  vices  were 
those  of  the  white  man,  drinking  and 
gambling,  which  of  course  gave  rise 
to  quarrels  ;  but  they  were  ruled  with 
a  strong  hand  by  their  chiefs  and  kept 
well  within  bounds.  Owing  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  some 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  free  active  life  which  they  led, 
they  were  a  splendid  race,  tall  and 
muscular,  and  physically  far  superior 
to  the  negro  slaves,  whom  from  this 
cause,  not  less  than  from  pride  in  their 
own  freedom,  they  greatly  despised. 
Moreover  the  fact  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  hunt  down  runaway  slaves 
helped  greatly  to  make  them  friendly 
to  the  white  men  and  hostile  to  the 
black.  In  fact  they  held  an  untenable 
position,  being  bound  to  the  English  by 
treaty,  and  fellow- combatants  with 
them  both  against  insurgent  negroes  as 
in  1760,  and  white  invaders  as  in 
1779-80,  and  yet  linked  by  affinity  of 
race  and  colour  to  the  very  negroes 
whom  they  helped  to  keep  in  servitude. 
Meanwhile  they  grew  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  consideration.  Certain  re- 
strictions, to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected by  Acts  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  fell 
into  disuse  and  became  a  dead  letter. 
They  began  to  leave  their  own  district 
and  wander  at  large  about  the  planta- 
tions, making  love  to  the  female 
slaves,  becoming  fathers  of  many 
children  by  them,  and  thus  gradually 
breaking  down  the  barrier  between 
themselves  and  their  fellows  in  colour. 
Simultaneously  their  internal  disci- 
pline became  seriously  relaxed.  Cud  joe 


and  his  immediate  successors  had 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  at 
a  distance  of  two  generations  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs,  though  they 
still  bore  the  titles  of  colonel  and 
captain,  had  sunk  to  a  mere  name. 
For  a  time  the  colonel's  power  in 
Trelawny  was  transferred  to  one  of  the 
white  residents,  a  Major  James,  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  Ma- 
roons, could  beat  the  best  of  them  at 
their  feats  of  activity  and  skill,  and 
was  considered  to  be  almost  one  of 
themselves.  Of  great  physical  strength 
and  utterly  fearless  he  would  interpose 
in  the  thick  of  a  Maroon  quarrel, 
heedless  of  the  whirling  cutlasses, 
knock  down  those  that  withstood  him, 
and  clap  the  rebellious  in  irons  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  Naturally 
so  strong  a  man  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Maroons ;  and  while  he  re- 
mained among  them  he  kept  them  well 
in  hand.  But  it  so  happened  that 
James  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
an  estate  which  obliged  him  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  away  from  the  Maroon 
town  ;  and  as  a  resident  who  does  not 
reside  could  be  satisfactory  neither  to 
his  subjects  at  Trelawny  nor  his 
masters  at  Kingston,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  post.  He  rather  unreasonably 
felt  himself  much  aggrieved  by  the 
Government  in  consequence  ;  and  the 
Maroons  who  had  been  annoyed  at  his 
former  neglect  became  positively  angry 
at  his  involuntary  removal.  In  plain 
truth,  the  Maroons  through  indisci- 
pline had  got  what  is  called  "  above 
themselves,"  and  were  ripe  for  any 
mischief. 

It  was  not  long  before  matters 
came  to  a  crisis.  The  new  resident 
appointed  in  place  of  James,  though 
in  character  irreproachable,  was  not  a 
man  to  dominate  the  Maroons  by 
personal  ascendency  and  courage.  A 
trifling  dispute  sprang  up  in  the 
middle  of  July  1795  ;  the  Trelawny 
Maroons  drove  him  from  the  town, 
and  on  the  18th  sent  a  message  to  the 
magistrates  to  say  that  they  desired 
nothing  but  battle ;  and  that  if  the 
white  men  could  not  come  to  them 
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and  make  terms,  then  they  would 
come  down  to  the  white  men.  With 
that  they  called  in  all  their  people, 
and  sent  the  women  into  the  bush ; 
it  was  even  reported  that  they  pro- 
posed to  kill  their  cattle  and  also  such 
of  their  children  as  were  likely  to 
prove  an  encumbrance  to  them. 

Lord  Balcarres  was  not  a  little 
troubled  by  this  news.  At  ordinary 
times  it  might  have  been  politic  to 
temporise  and  conciliate  ;  but  now 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  islands 
were  aflame  such  policy  seemed  im- 
possible. Here,  in  insurrection,  was 
a  race  of  black  men  which  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  white  settlers  two 
generations  before,  and  now  held  an 
independent  position  in  virtue  of  a 
solemn  treaty.  The  bare  existence  of 
such  a  community  was  a  standing 
menace  at  such  a  time.  There  was 
evidence  that  French  agents  were  at 
work  in  Jamaica ;  and  it  was  remark- 
able that  just  at  this  time  the  negroes 
on  nine  plantations,  where  the  mana- 
gers were  known  to  be  men  of  unusual 
clemency,  showed  symptoms  of  unrest 
;md  discontent.  It  is  evident  from 
Balcarres'  despatches  that  he  had 
negro  insurrection,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  brain,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  ambitious  of  military  glory  ;  but 
lie  cannot  be  blamed  at  such  a  time 
for  acting  forcibly  and  swiftly.  For 
a  fortnight  endeavours  were  made  to 
smooth  matters  over,  and  with  some 
slight  success,  for  six  of  the  chiefs 
surrendered.  But  the  main  body  still 
held  aloof ;  and  Balcarres  without 
further  ado  proclaimed  martial  law, 
ind  obtained  information  as  to  every 
path  and  track  that  led  into  the 
Maroon  district.  His  plan  was  to 
^eize  these  and  so  blockade  the  whole 
'jract,  though  he  admits  that  it  would 
be  a  dimcult  manoeuvre  to  do  so  effectu- 
illy  "  on  a  circle  of  forty  square  miles 
)f  the  most  difficult  and  mountainous 
3ountry  in  the  universe."  On  the  9th 
jf  August  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete and  the  passes  were  seized ; 
thereupon  thirty-eight  of  the  older 
ind  less  warlike  Maroons  surrendered, 


and  were  carried  away  under  a  guard 
to  be  kept  in  strict  confinement.  See- 
ing this  the  remainder  at  once  set  fire 
to  their  towns  (the  Old  and  the  New- 
Towns,  as  two  groups  of  shanties,, 
less  than  a  mile  apart,  were  named),, 
an  action  which  was  not  misinter- 
preted as  a  "  signal  of  inveterate- 
violence  and  hostility."  It  was  clear 
that  the  matter  would  have  to  be- 
fought  out. 

The  force  at  Balcarres'  disposal  was- 
not  great.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Sixty-Second  Footr 
both  so  weak  as  to  contain  but  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  men  apiece  fit  for 
duty,  and  the  Twentieth  or  Jamaica 
Light  Dragoons.  But  it  so  fell  out- 
that  just  at  this  time  fragments  of 
reinforcements  designed  for  St. 
Domingo  arrived,  some  by  design  and 
some  admittedly  by  accident,  at  Port 
Royal,  namely,  portions  of  the  Eighty- 
Third  Foot,  and  of  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Light  Dragoons.  Besides  these 
there  was  the  local  Militia,  includ- 
ing several  major-generals.  The 
Maroons  of  Trelawny  numbered  some- 
six  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  and  there  were  at  least- 
as  many  more  in  the  other  Maroon- 
settlements,  which,  though  they  never 
rose,  were  greatly  distrusted  by  the 
Governor.  Balcarres'  dispositions  were- 
soon  made.  Colonel  Sandford  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Dragoons 
covered  one  outlet  from  Trelawny  to- 
the  north,  Colonel  Hull  with  one- 
hundred  and  seventy  of  the  Sixty- 
Second  Foot  and  Seventeenth  Dragoons- 
another  ;  Colonel  Wai  pole  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dragoons  barred  one  approach  to  the 
south,  and  Balcarres  himself  with  the 
Eighty-Third  took  post  to  the  south- 
west, opposite  to  the  Old  Town. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Maroons- 
attacked  a  post  of  Militia  killing  and: 
wounding  a  few  of  them  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  Balcarres  ordered  Sandfordi 
to  attack  and  carry  the  New  Town 
from  his  side,  and  there  halt  and  cuit 
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off  the  retreat  of  the  Maroons,  while 
he  himself  attacked  the  Old  Town 
from  the  other  side.  Off  started 
Sandford  accordingly  with  forty-five 
mounted  dragoons  of  the  Eighteenth, 
a  body  of  Militia,  and  a  number  of 
volunteers,  "  men  of  property  in  the 
country  and  all  generals  ; "  the  whole 
body,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  and 
steepness  of  the  ground,  as  full  as 
possible  of  ardour.  The  Maroons  on 
their  approach  quietly  evacuated  the 
site  of  the  New  Town,  and  withdrew 
into  a  deep  defile  leading  to  the  Old 
Town,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
Presently  up  came  Sandford,  and  to 
his  great  joy  carried  the  New  Town 
unopposed  ;  whereupon,  flushed  by  his 
success  into  disobedience  of  Balcarres' 
orders,  he  started  off  with  the  dragoons 
and  volunteers  to  take  the  Old  Town, 
hurrying  on  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
Militia  could  not  keep  up  with  them. 
Thus  hastening  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him  he  entered  the  defile.  The  column 
filled  half  of  it  and  had  passed  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through,  when  a 
tremendous  volley  was  poured  into 
its  whole  length.  Not  a  Maroon  was 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  column  pressed 
on.  A  second  volley  followed  and 
Sandford  fell  dead  ;  and  then  the  col- 
umn began  to  run.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  Eighteenth  seeing  that 
retreat  through  the  defile  would  be 
fatal,  dashed  straight  forward  at  a 
small  party  of  Maroons  that  he  saw 
in  front  of  him,  broke  through  them, 
and  galloping  headlong  through  the 
breakneck  country  before  him  led  his 
detachment  safely  to  Balcarres.  Two 
officers  and  thirty-five  men  were  killed, 
and  many  wounded  in  this  little  affair  ; 
and  the  force  was  so  far  demoralised 
that  the  Militia  evacuated  the  New 
Town  and  retired.  That  night  (though 
Balcarres  knew  it  not)  every  Maroon 
warrior  got  egregiously  drunk ;  so 
drunk  that  sixty  of  them  had  not 
recovered  by  the  following  afternoon 
and  had  to  be  carried  by  the  women 
into  the  cockpit. 

Balcarres  was  greatly  mortified  by 
this    failure,     the    more    so    as    the 


Maroons,  disliking  the  insecurity  of 
the  towns,  now  withdrew  in  a  body  to 
the  cockpits,  leaving  only  an  outpost 
outside.  Balcarres  hurried  up  fresh 
Militia  and  stores,  the  conveyance  of 
the  latter  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
country  proving  to  be  a  frightful 
task.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
Maroons  still  held  the  Old  Town  he 
advanced  against  it  once  more  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  in  three  columns  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  apiece.  The  columns 
marched  at  daybreak  in  profound 
silence,  and  duly  captured  the  town, 
as  Balcarres  fondly  prided  himself,  by 
surprise  ;  the  real  fact  being  that  the 
Maroon  sentries  simply  fired  a  few 
alarm  hhots,  brought  down  three  men, 
and  quietly  retired  to  the  cockpit. 
Balcarres  at  once  established  a  post 
on  the  site  of  the  New  Town,  occupied 
every  approach,  and  set  about  destroy- 
ing the  Maroon  provision  grounds,  in 
the  hope  of  cooping  the  rebels  up  and 
starving  them  out.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  pen  a  swarin  of  mos- 
quitoes in  a  bird-cage.  The  Maroons 
quietly  passed  out  and  burned  or 
plundered  an  estate  six  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Balcarres'  headquarters. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  operations  became 
extremely  difficult.  Balcarres  himself 
returned  to  the  capital,  leaving  to 
Colonel  Fitch  the  duty  of  completing 
the  cordon  round  the  Maroon  district. 
Fresh  difficulties  began  to  crop  up  on 
every  side.  The  principal  white  men 
to  the  south-west  of  Trelawny,  from 
which  side  the  Maroon  towns  were 
most  easily  approached,  were  rela- 
tions of  Major  James,  who  'took  up 
his  grievances  warmly  and  laid  them- 
selves out  to  thwart  the  Governor. 
One  of  them,  a  local  major-general, 
eighty  years  of  age  and  recently 
married  to  a  wife  of  twenty,  became 
cantankerous  because  Balcarres  gave 
the  regular  officer  in  command  of  the 
field-force  local  rank  over  his  head. 
Another  Militia  major-general  sud- 
denly abandoned  his  operations,  on 
the  remarkable  ground  that  he  had 
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promised  his  wife  to  return  to  her  in 
r,  week  and  had  already  been  absent 
ten  days.  Balcarres  half  suspected 
these  men  of  complicity  with  the 
Maroons  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  ways  of  the  planters  were  the 
frame  all  over  the  island.  The  wind- 
ward Maroons,  though  they  had  not 
joined  those  of  Trelawny  in  revolt, 
were  to  Balcarres'  mind  behaving 
*  uspiciously  ;  and  he  therefore  sum- 
moned one  tribe  of  them  to  come 
down  to  him.  The  tribe  refusing, 
Balcarres  laid  a  plan  to  surprise  and 
rapture  them.  The  plan  was  well 
designed  and  ably  executed  ;  but  at 
ihe  supreme  moment  some  country 
gentlemen  assembled  on  the  spot, 
iormed  themselves  into  a  Council  of 
War,  voted  the  Maroons  a  quiet  and 
innocent  people,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  retire, — which  they  did. 
^uckily  no  harm, — perhaps  rather 
i,rood — came  of  these  freaks  on  the 
windward  side  ;  but  at  the  seat  of  war 
the  ill-will  of  the  planters  was  most 
disastrous.  It  was  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  unhappy 
regular  troops,  exposed  to  most 
arduous  service,  could  be  kept  sup- 
plied ;  and  frequently  they  passed  the 
-•vhole  day  without  a  morsel  to  eat. 
To  discourage  them  still  more  Colonel 
.i^itch  himself,  their  acting-general, 
was  caught  one  day  (September  12th) 
in  an  ambuscade  and  with  one  or  two 
others  shot  dead. 

The  control  of  the  operations  was 
?iow  entrusted  by  Balcarres  to  Colonel 
Walpole,  who  at  once  hurried  to 
Trelawny  with  all  speed.  He  found 
•  he  troops  sickly,  ill-provided,  dis- 
pirited, and  harassed  to  death  with 
i.he  incessant  duty.  It  was  pretty 
clear  that  the  idea  of  confining  the 
Vlaroons  by  a  cordon  was  an  absurdity, 
;ind  that  the  destruction  of  their 
provision  grounds  only  drove  them 
"-he  more  constantly  atield  to  plunder 
;md  destroy.  After  five  months  of 
« :ontinuous  hard  work  the  British  had 
lost  two  field-officers  and  seventy  men 
billed  in  action  alone,  to  say  nothing 
v)f  losses  from  sickness  and  fatigue  ; 


twelve  estate  buildings  had  been 
burned,  and  not  a  single  Maroon  was 
known  to  have  been  killed  so  far. 
Walpole  saw  that  this  must  be 
changed.  The  situation  was  becom- 
ing serious,  for  the  negroes  had  begun 
to  join  the  Maroons,  and  Balcarres 
could  never  feel  sure  that  he  might 
not  be  attacked  any  day  by  a  French 
expedition.  Walpole  began  by  re- 
distributing his  posts  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  mouths  of  the  cockpits, 
employing  negroes  to  clear  the  bush 
from  the  approaches  to  them,  as  well 
as  from  the  heights  that  commanded 
them.  He  then  set  to  work  to  train 
some  of  his  own  troops  in  the  tactics 
of  Maroon  warfare,  the  essence  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  that  men 
should  work  together  in  pairs  or 
groups,  one  man  taking  charge  of 
the  arms  of  another  while  climbing 
over  difficult  ground,  and  that  above 
all  they  should  take  advantage  of 
cover.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  corps  which  he  selected  for  this 
service  should  have  been  a  cavalry 
regiment,  the  Seventeenth  Light 
Dragoons,  which  for  the  time  was 
serving  dismounted. 

Meanwhile  Walpole  did  not  disdain 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Maroons' 
book  in  the  matter  of  ambuscades,  by 
means  of  which  he  succeeded  one  day 
in  intercepting  a  Maroon  foraging 
party,  killing  twenty  of  them,  and 
cutting  off  one  of  their  favourite 
forage-grounds.  A  week  later,  after 
he  had  given  his  mountaineer-dragoons 
some  six  weeks'  training,  he  sent  a 
small  party  of  them  along  the  right 
crest  of  the  main  cockpit,  in  order  to 
see  whether  some  other  entrance  to  it 
might  not  be  discovered.  The  party 
soon  became  hotly  engaged  with  the 
Maroons,  and  both  sides  fired  at  each 
other  for  some  time  without  doing 
much  damage ;  until  a  sergeant  of  the 
Seventeenth,  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  reserve  of  nine  men,  being  called 
up  in  support,  led  his  men  straight 
into  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  where 
every  one  was  of  course  shot  down. 
But  none  the  less  the  Maroons  were 
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dismayed  by  this  bold  attack ;  for 
hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  lie  hidden,  while  the  white  soldiers 
poured  harmless  volleys  into  the 
unresisting  mountains.  Still  more 
-dismayed  were  they  when  Walpole, 
having  cleared  the  adjoining  heights, 
-contrived  somehow  to  drag  up  a  how- 
itzer and  began  to  drop  shells  into  the 
•cockpit.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
were  forced  out  of  it, — an  important 
position,  as  containing  a  spring  of 
of  water — and  compelled  to  withdraw 
to  the  adjoining  cockpit.  Again  the 
howitzer  came  into  play,  and  drove 
them  out  once  more.  They  then 
withdrew  to  a  stupendous  height,  in 
order  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  shells  \ 
but  a  keen  subaltern  of  the  Seventeenth 
saw  a  woman  go  down  to  draw  water, 
followed  her  unseen,  and  discovered 
the  path  that  led  to  the  height.  By 
this  path  the  Seventeenth  advanced 
and  drove  out  the  Maroons,  who 
retired  down  a  very  steep  precipice 
to  a  third  cockpit,  where  there  was  a 
natural  supply  of  water.  The  dra- 
goons occupied  the  abandoned  height 
and  the  Sixty-Second  entered  the 
virgin  fortress  of  Cudjoe.  "  Damn 
de  little  buckra,"  said  the  Maroons 
of  Walpole.  "  He  more  cunning  dan 
toder  (Balcarres)." 

So  far  had  Walpole  advanced  on 
the  road  to  success.  He  had  broken 
down  the  prestige  of  the  cockpits 
completely,  and  had  fully  matured 
a  plan  for  cutting  off  the  Maroons, 
step  by  step,  from  all  access  to  water. 
But  during  the  dreary  interval  between 
Balcarres'  failure  and  Walpole's 
success,  the  Assembly  in  sheer  despair 
had  accepted  a  novel  suggestion  made 
by  a  leading  citizen,  to  borrow  a  few  of 
the  Spanish  chasseurs  retained  in  Cuba 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  fugitive 
slaves,  and  hunt  the  Maroons  down, 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  hounds. 
In  October  the  author  of  this  brilliant 
idea  sailed  for  Havanna,  and  on 
December  17th  he  returned,  after 
not  a  few  adventures,  with  forty-five 
chasseurs  and  a  hundred  and  four 
hounds.  These  animals  seem  to  have 


been  of  uncertain  breed  but  somewhat 
of  the  mastiff  kind,  with  erect  ears, 
very  tough  coats,  and  remarkably 
savage  tempers.  They  worked  in 
couples,  in  the  leash,  and  were  always 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  smaller 
dogs  of  the  keenest  scent,  who  were 
used  as  "  tufters "  to  discover  the 
line  which  the  big  dogs  were  to  follow. 
The  men  were  as  tough,  wiry,  and 
bloodthirsty  as  the  hounds ;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  huge  creatures,  flying 
fiercely  at  every  man  that  they  saw, 
and  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the 
chasseurs,  created  a  great  sensation. 
To  satisfy  the  Governor  as  to  their 
usefulness  three  hounds  were  slipped 
unmuzzled  at  a  steer.  The  unlucky 
beast  was  dead  and  half  torn  in  pieces 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  Such  a 
sight  wrought  terror  in  every  negro 
mind ;  and  Walpole,  knowing  that  the 
Maroons  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
hounds,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
offer  them  terms.  On  the  18th  of 
December  the  Seventeenth  Light 
Dragoons  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Sixty-Second  Foot  under  Colonel  Hull 
advanced  towards  the  Maroons  and 
fell  in  with  them  strongly  posted  on  a 
steep  hillside.  The  English  halted  on 
the  acclivity  over  against  them,  and 
the  Maroons  having  fired  first,  the 
English  of  course  replied.  With 
some  difficulty  the  fire  was  checked 
after  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  had 
fallen ;  and  the  Maroons  were  then 
told  that  the  Colonel  would  grant 
them  peace.  For  a  long  time  they 
hesitated  to  believe  it,  until  a 
subaltern  of  the  Seventeenth  with 
great  calmness  and  courage  threw 
down  his  arms,  and,  coolly  scrambling 
down  to  the  valley  below,  invited  the 
Maroons  to  come  and  shake  handy. 
Then  the  Maroons  took  heart ;  one 
of  them  came  down  and  shook  the 
subaltern's  hand,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  hostilities  should  cease  provided 
that  neither  force  should  advance. 
Still  neither  party  trusted  the  other. 
In  the  valley  was  a  well,  over  which 
the  Maroons  and  English  agreed  each 
to  post  two  sentries,  in  order  that 
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neither  side  should  have  an  unfair 
advantage  ;  and  then  tlje  two  little 
aimies  lay  on  their  arms,  weary  and 
worn  and  thirsty,  to  glare  at  each 
through  the  livelong  night.  After  a 
tine  the  Maroons,  unable  longer  to 
endure  the  agony  of  thirst,  begged 
tl  at  the  English  sentries  might  be 
withdrawn  while  they  came  down  to 
drink,  and  engaged  to  withdraw 
their  own  in  turn  that  the  English 
tco  might  drink.  What  a  strange 
scene,  this  of  the  rival  sentries  over 
the  spring  in  that  savage  wooded 
g]en  :  on  the  one  side  the  wild  negro 
son  of  the  mountains,  his  splendid 
ai-hletic  form  barely  concealed  by 
his  few  foul  rags;  on  the  other  the 
English  dragoon,  bronzed,  lean,  and 
haggard  after  months  of  thankless 
fighting,  his  blue  jacket  faded,  his 
white  facings  soiled,  but  always  a 
soldier,  disciplined  and  erect !  And 
what  a  triumph  of  discipline  that  the 
Englishman,  with  all  the  burden  of 
a  hot  climate  on  his  back,  should  have 
outstayed  the  native  mountaineer  in 
the  deliberate  endurance  of  thirst 
within  sight  of  water. 

Next  morning  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  fetch  Walpole,  and  four 
days  later  the  Maroons  agreed  to  beg 
I  [is  Majesty's  pardon  on  their  knees, 
a  ad  to  settle  on  any  lands  that  might 
be  allotted  to  them;  while  Walpole 
by  a  secret  article  engaged  that  they 
s  lould  not  be  sent  out  of  the  island. 
From  ignorance  of  the  treaty  a  slight 
engagement  took  place  between  another 
tody  of  the  Trelawny  Maroons  and 
some  Militia  next  day ;  but  on  the 
28th  Balcarres  ratified  the  capitula- 
tion, and  the  war  was  over.  The  Ma- 
rx>ns  had  engaged  to  come  in  in  a 
body  on  the  1st  of  January  17(J6,  but 
tirough  some  misunderstanding  only 
a  few  presented  themselves  on  that 
day  ;  and  Balcarres,  always  suspicious, 
ordered  Walpole  to  advance  again  and 
tike  the  Spaniards  with  him.  The 
s  :ep  was  unnecessary,  for  the  Maroons 
1  ad  no  intention  of  playing  him  false. 
In  abject  fear  they  begged  Walpole 
t  :>  halt,  and  came  over  to  him  to  the 


number  of  five  hundred.  The  rest 
subsequently  straggled  in  in  small 
parties,  but  it  was  near  the  end  of 
March  before  the  whole  of  the  Tre 
lawny  tribe  had  delivered  itself  up, 
the  delay  being  due,  as  was  said,  to 
their  apprehension  that  the  Spanish 
hounds  were  in  search  of  them.  Their 
failure  to  present  themselves  on  the 
appointed  day  cost  them  very  dear  ; 
for  it  was  construed  as  a  breach  of 
the  treaty,  and  therefore  as  an  excuse 
for  cancelling  the  promise  made  by 
Walpole  in  the  secret  article.  In  vain 
Walpole  protested ;  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, now  that  it  had  got  such 
troublesome  folks  into  its  hands,  was 
determined  to  be  quit  of  them  for  ever. 
So  the  Trelawny  Maroons  were  trans- 
ported to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  in 
the  year  1800  to  their  final  home  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

So  ended  the  Maroon  War,  and 
none  too  soon  ;  for  the  leaders,  driven 
to  desperation  by  Walpole's  success  in 
the  cockpits,  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  rouse  every  black  man  in  the  island 
and  sweep  every  white  man  out  of  it. 
The  Jamaica  Assembly  voted  Balcarres 
its  thanks  and  seven  hundred  guineas 
for  the  purchase  of  a  sword,  which  he 
joyfully  accepted,  for  he  was,  as  has 
been  said,  ambitious  of  military  fame. 
He  wrote  high-flown  despatches  to 
England,  talking  of  his  "glory,"  and 
(the  truth  must  out,  for  the  malicious 
clerks  of  the  Colonial  Office  filed  the 
letter  with  the  Jamaica  records,)  sug- 
gested that  a  red  riband  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  him.  But  Bal- 
carres had  gone  too  far.  Worthy  old 
George  the  Third  was  horrified  at  the 
bare  idea  that  any  of  his  subjects 
should  be  hunted  down  with  Spanish 
hounds.  That  the  said  hounds  should 
never  have  been  employed  was  well, 
but  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
introduced  into  his  dominions  at  all 
was  shameful ;  and  it  was  his  com- 
mand that  "the  whole  race  of  these 
tremendous  animals  should  forthwith 
be  extirpated  from  Jamaica." 

To  Walpole  likewise  the  Assembly 
voted  five  hundred  guineas  to  buy 
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himself  a  sword  ;  but  Walpole  would 
have  none  of  it.  The  Maroons  had 
surrendered  in  reliance  on  his  promise 
that  they  should  not  be  moved  from 
the  island ;  and  that  promise  had,  in 
spite  of  his  protests,  been  violated. 
He  was  so  deeply  hurt  at  being  thus 
perforce  made  a  party  to  a  breach  of 
faith,  that  he  not  only  declined  the 
sword,  but  resigned  his  commission. 
So  he  went  his  way ;  and  thus  the  only 
man  who  had  beaten  the  Maroons  on 
their  own  ground  retired  sorrowfully 
to  England.  And  the  Seventeenth 


Light  Dragoons,  the  first  white  men 
who  had  ever  entered  the  cockpits  and 
the  only  white  men  ever  dreaded  by 
the  Maroons,  went  their  way  likewise 
to  San  Domingo,  whence  not  one  in 
five  of  them  ever  returned.  For  those 
were  the  days  when  men  drank  to  a 
bloody  war  and  a  sickly  season,  and  a 
man's  dimensions  were  studied  as  he 
stepped  ashore  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  coffin.  Death  or  life, — 
it  was  all  one  to  the  British  soldier  in 
the  West  Indies  a  hundred  years  ago. 
J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 


MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER,    1894. 


A    CONVERSATION    WITH  NAPOLEON   AT   ELBA. 


;  THE  memorandum  here  following  was 
originally  published  as  a  little  pamphlet 
in  March  1823,  nearly  two  years  after 
Nt-poleon's  death  in  May  1821.  Long 
sirce  forgotten  and  now  become  extremely 
rare,  its  existence  has  been  recalled  by 
a  passage  in  the  recently  published 
MKMOIRES  DU  CHANCELIER  PASQDIER. 
Speaking  of  Napoleon's  efforts  in  his  latter 
years  to  saddle  Talleyrand  with  the  blame 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  execution  the 
writer  says  (I.  195),  *'//  I' en  accusait  a  Vile 
d'Elbe,  en  presence  de  je  ne  sais  quel 
Anglais,  qui  I'a  consigns  clans  une  relation 
de  son  voyage  dans  Vile"  The  "relation" 
referred  to  may  be  read  in  the  ensuing 
pa.^es  :  of  the  "je  ne  sais  quel  A  ?iylais"  a 
very  few  words  must  now  be  said. 

Hugh  Viscount  Ebrington,  eldest  son  of 
Hugh  first  Earl  Fortescue  by  Hester, 
daughter  of  the  Right  H  on .  George  Gren  ville 
(the  Prime  Minister),  was  born  in  1783, 
passed  through  Eton  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  as  Mem- 
ber for  Barnstaple  in  1804.  In  1809, 
having  obtained  a  commission,  he  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
les ley,  but  was  prevented  from  joining  him 
from  Gibraltar  under  the  escort  of  General 
Venega's  Spanish  army  by  its  defeat  at 
Almonacid.  Before  he  could  reach  Sir 
Arthur  the  vacant  place  on  the  Staff  was 
filled  up.  He  first  attracted  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  protest  against 
tin  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  the  pillory 
on  the  famous  Lord  Cochrane  in  1814. 
Napoleon,  as  we  shall  see,  was  aware  of 
this  incident  or  had  been  told  of  it  for  the 
oc(  asion.  Later  on  Lord  Ebrington  became 
kn  Dwn  as  a  leader  in  the  Eeform  movement 
-of  1830,  being  selected  by  Macaulay  him- 
self  as  the  head  of  the  independent  Re- 
foimers  in  the  Commons  in  September 
1831,  when  the  Ministry  threatened  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  its  defeat  in  the 
Lords  (LORD  MACAULAY'S  LIFE  AND 
LITTERS,  I.  193).  In  another  passage 
Macaulay  speaks  of  the  effect  which  he 
No.  422. — VOL.  LXXI. 


had  seen  produced  in  the  House  "  by  very 
rude  x  sentences  stammered  by  such  men  as 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Ebrington."  As 
another  instance  of  the  moral  ascendency 
which  can  be  gained  only  by  a  man  of 
acknowledged  courage  and  uprightness,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Lord  Ebrington 
once  dispersed  single-handed  a  formidable 
mob  of  rioters  in  North  Devon,  throwing 
to  the  ground,  without  for  a  moment  in- 
terrupting his  address,  a  man  who  pre- 
sumed to  lay  hands  on  him  while  ex- 
horting them  to  return  peaceably  to  their 
homes.  For  the  rest  Lord  Ebrington 
having  absolutely  no  gift  of  speech  played 
his  part  in  silence,  though  the  intimate 
friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of  men  so 
highly  placed  as  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord 
John  Russell.  He  died  in  1861. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that 
Napoleon's  interlocutor  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  more  than  ordinflPy  force  of 
character.  But  what  probably  made 
Napoleon  specially  anxious  to  create  a 
favourable  impression  on  him  was  his  re- 
lationship to  Lord  Grenville,  than  whom 
the  dethroned  Emperor  had  no  enemy 
more  resolute,  nor  any  whom  it  might 
profit  him  more  to  conciliate.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  memorandum  of  the  two  con- 
versations speaks  for  itself.  It  is  here 
given  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
manuscript,  taken  down  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  after  the  second  interview  ; 
and  though  written  evidently  with  extreme 
rapidity,  unblotted  by  a  single  erasure. 
"The  parts  of  it  which  are  in  French  are, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect  them  at  the 
time,  the  very  words  used  by  Napoleon," 
writes  Lord  Ebrington  in  his  preface  ; 
"  and  the  remainder  may  be  relied  on  as 
the  genuine  substance  of  what  he  said  to 
me.  Had  my  memory  been  better,  I  might 
have  added  much  more,  but  where  I  felt 
a  doubt  of  its  accuracy  on  any  subject  1 
suppressed  that  subject  altogether."  [As  a 

1  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  discourteous  ; 
the  courtesy  of  both  men  was  proverbial. 
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matter  of  fact  his  memory  was  remarkably 
retentive  and  accurate.]  "  I  have  not 
altered  the  original  MS.  lest,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  what  was  written  solely  for  my 
own  satisfaction  and  amusement  into  a 
form  better  adapted  for  the  press,  I 
should  take  away  anything  from  its 
authenticity." 

With  such  an  example  before  him  the 
present  editor  has  been  careful  to  leave  the 
manuscript  untouched.  Two  or  three 
passages  which,  as  reflecting  on  persons 
then  living,  were  suppressed  in  the  printed 
edition  of  1823  are  now  inserted  and  ap- 
pear in  print  for  the  first  time.  These 
have  been  distinguished  by  asterisks.  One 
or  two  small  foot-notes  on  matters  which 
have  fallen  obscure  have  also  been  added ; 
and  with  these  it  seems  best  that  the 
editor's  functions  should  end. 

And  now  let  us  carry  ourselves  back 
to  a  December  evening  in  1814.  A  young 
Englishman,  unknown  except  as  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  thus  kins- 
man of  William  Pitt,  has  seized  the  op- 
portunity given  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
go  abroad,  and  has  found  himself  at  Elba. 
There  he  has  received  from  General 
Drouot  (Drouot,  once  a  poor  baker's  son  at 
Nancy,  since  named  by  Napoleon  himself 
"  le  Sage  de  la  Grande  Armee"},  a  note  to 
say  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will  re- 
ceive him  at  eight  o'clock.  J.  W.  F.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

PORTO  FERRAJO, 

Monday,  Dec.  6,  1814. 

I  went  oy  appointment  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  the  palace, 
and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  was 
shown  into  the  room  to  Napoleon. 

After  some  questions  about  myself, 
my  family,  &c.,  he  asked  eagerly  about 
France,  saying,  "  DUes-moi  franche- 
ment,  sont-ils  contents  ?  "  I  said,  "  Com- 
me  ca."  He  replied  :  "  They  cannot 
be  ;  they  have  been  too  much  humbled 
by  the  peace  ;  they  have  had  a  king 
imposed  upon  them,  and  imposed  by 
England.  Lord  Wellington's  appoint- 
ment must  be  very  galling  to  the  army, 
as  must  the  great  attentions  shown 
him  by  the  King,  as  if  to  set  his  own 
private  feelings  up  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  country;  Si  Lord  Wel- 
lington flit  venu  a  Paris  comme  voya- 
geur,  je  me  serais  fait  un  plaisir  de  lui 
temoigner  les  egards  dus  a  son  grand 
merite  ;  mais  je  n'aurois  pas  ete  content 
qus  vous  le  in  envoyassiez  comme  am- 


bassadeur ".     The  Bourbons  were  not 
calculated  to  be  popular  with  a  people 
like  the  French.     Madame   d'Angou- 
leme,  he  had  heard,  was  plain  and  awk- 
ward.    "  II  fallait  pour   Tange  de    la 
paix  du  moiits  unefemme  spirituelle  ou 
jolie."     The  King  and  Monsieur  were 
too  much  influenced  by  priests.     The 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  he  had  been  told, 
was  weak,  "  et  le  Due  de  Berri  a  fait 
dernierement,  a  ce  que  Von  dit,  bien  des 
sottises."  Besides  they  (the  Bourbons), 
had  been  the  instruments  of  making  a 
peace  on  terms  to  which  he  (Napoleon) 
would  never  have  consented  ;  giving 
up    Belgium,    which   the   nation   had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  dominions  of  France,  and 
would    never   quietly    consent    to    be 
stripped  of.    "  You  had  gained  enough 
by  the  peace  in  securing  the  internal 
quiet  of  your  empire  at  home,  in  the 
recognition   of   your    sovereignty    in 
India,    and  in  having  the  Bourbons, 
instead  of  me,  upon  the  throne.     The 
best  thing  for  England  would  perhaps 
have  been  the   partition   of   France; 
but   whilst    you   left    her  amply  the 
means  of  being  formidable,  you  have, 
by  what  you  have  taken  away,  morti- 
fied the  vanity  of  every  Frenchman, 
and    produced    feelings   of  irritation, 
which  if  not  employed  in  foreign  con- 
tests, must  break  out  into  revolution 
or   civil   war."      He   spoke  not  from 
what  he  had  heard  :  "  Car  je  n'ai  de 
nouvelles  que  des  gazettes,  ou  ce  que  men 
disent  les  voyageurs ;  mais  je   connois  . 
lien  le  caractere  Francais ;  il  n'est  pas 
orgueilleux  comme  V Anglais,  mais  il  est 
beaucoup  plus  glorieux ;    la  vanite  est 
pour  lui  le  principe  de  tout,  et  sa  vanite 
le   rend  capable  de  tout   entreprendre" 
The  Army  were  naturally  attached  to 
him  (Napoleon),   "  Puisque  j'etois  leur 
camarade.  J'avois  eu  des  succes  avec  eux, 
et   Us  savoient  que  je  les  recompensois 
bien ;     mais    ils     sentent     maintenant 
quils  ne  sont  rien.     II  y  a  a  present  en 
France  700,000  hommesqui  ontporte  les 
armes,  et  les  dernieres  campagnes  n'ont 
servi  qu'a  leur  montrer  combien  ils  sont 
superieurs   a   tons   leurs  ennemis.     Ils 
rendent  justice  a  la  valeur  de  vos  troupes, 
mais  ils  meprisent  tout  le  reste" 
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The  Conscription  furnished  annually 
300,000  men,  of  which  he  never  took 
above  half.  No  class  was  exempt ; 
but  the  higher  might  get  substitutes 
from  the  lower,  for  which  they  paid 
4,000  francs.  The  common  people 
will  now  feel  that  all  the  soldiery 
musD  come  from  them,  without  the 
samo  bounty  or  chance  of  promotion 
as  before.  It  had,  however,  been  his 
system,  to  give  every  encouragement 
to  such  of  the  superior  orders  as  were 
willing  to  serve,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  had  established  corps  of  a  higher 
description  :  "  Car  je  sais  que  cest 
dur  pour  un  gentilkomme  d'etre  mis  au 
lit  a^ec  un  soldat."  He  was  always  de- 
sirous of  bringing  forward  the  old  fami- 
lies, and  had  many  young  men  of  the 
andm  regime  in  his  army,  who  behaved 
very  well.  He  had  also  placed  several 
of  them  about  his  court,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it  very  cautiously  :  "  Car 
touUs  lesfois  que  je  touchois  cette  corde 
les  e^pt'its  fremissoient,  comme  un  cheval 
a  qui  on  serre  trop  les  renes."  He  felt 
that  France  wanted  an  aristocracy : 
"  Miiis  ilfallait  pour  cela  du  temps,  des 
souvenirs  rattachans  a  I'histoire.  J'ai 
fait  des  princes,  des  dues,  et  je  leur 
ai  donne  de  grands  biens,  mais  je  ne 
poui'ois  enfaire  de  vrais  nobles,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  meanness  of  their  con- 
nections. He  meant  however  gradu- 
ally to  have  intermarried  them  with 
the  old  nobility,  as  he  had  done  in 
somo  instances  :  "  Et  si  les  vingt  ans 
que  je  demandois  pour  la  grandeur  de 
la  France  m'eussent  ete  accordes,faurois 
touj  ours  fait  beaucoup  :  mais  le  sort  en 
a  d'spose  autrement."  The  King,  he 
thought,  ought  to  follow  the  same  plan, 
instead  of  advancing  so  much  those 
who.  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
beeri  "  enterres  dans  les  greniers  de 
Londres"  He  knew  that  a  king  might 
havo  his  friends  like  another  man,  and 
is  naturally  desirous  of  rewarding  those 
who  have  shown  an  attachment  to 
him  ;  "  mais  il  faut  agir  selon  les  cir- 
constances,  et,  apres  tout,  Paris  vaut 
bien  une  messe."  In  England  the 
Kin*  may  indulge  private  partiality 
in  the  appointment  of  his  court-officers, 
because  there  he  is  only  a  part  of  the 


Government.  "  Le  Roi  ckez  vous  pent 
etre  malade,  meme  un  peu  fou,  et  les 
affaires  rien  vont  pas  moins  leur  train, 
puisque  ca  s' arrange  entre  le  minittere 
et  le  parlement ;  "  but  in  France  the 
sovereign  is  the  source  of  everything, 
and  importance  is  attached  to  his  least 
actions.  "  II  est  connu  comme  dans 
un  palais  de  cristal,  ou  lous  yeux  sont 
tourne  vers  lui." 

He  considered  the  House  of  Peers 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  English 
constitution,  which  he  thought  would 
be  overturned  if  there  were  in  the 
country  materials  for  making  such 
another  assembly,  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  present.  "Mais  en 
France  je  vous  ferois  quarante  senats 
tout  aussi  bons  que  celui  quils  ont." 
On  my  observing  that  I  thought  he 
laid  too  much  stress  on  the  peerage,  he 
said  that,  in  mentioning  the  House  of 
Peers,  he  meant  to  include  the  Parlia- 
ment in  general,  which  he  considered  as 
representing,  by  descent  or  by  election, 
the  heads  of  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  landed  interest,  which  were  what 
he  called  the  aristocracy  of  a  country. 
That  this  aristocracy  had  enabled  the 
Royal  family  to  get  over  that  affair  of 
the  Duke  of  York,1  which  if  it  had 
occurred  in  France  would^iave  been 
sufficient  to  shake,  if  not  oTOrturn,  the 
throne.  "  But  John  Bull  is  steady 
and  solid,  and  attached  to  ancient 
establishments,  and  so  different  in 
character  from  the  Frenchman,  that 
there  is  no  bringing  the  two  countries 
fairly  into  comparison." 

He  had  read  most  of  the  pamphlets 
published  in  France  since  his  abdication. 
"  11  y  en  a  qui  m'appellent  un  traitre, 
un  Idche, — mais  ce  riest  que  la  verite 
qui  blesse — les  Francois  savent  bien  que 
je  suis  ni  traitre  ni  lache.  Le  parti  le 
plus  sage  pour  les  Bourbons  seroit  de 
suivre  a  mon  egard  la  meme  regie  que 
j'ai  tenue  par  rapport  a  eux,  de  ne  pas 
souffrir  qu'on  en  dise  ni  bien  ni  mal." 

Speaking  of  the  finances  of  France, 
he  said,  "  Tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait  imprimer 
sur   ce  sujet  est  de    l'evangile.:)      His 
civil  -  list     income     was     30,000,000 
francs,   but    the    expenditure    seldom 
1  The  scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Clarke. 
G  '2 
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exceeded  18,000,000,  and  with  that 
he  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
palaces.  His  table  cost  1,000,000 
francs.  His  stable  and  chasse,  in- 
cluding 700  horses,  2,000,000.  He 
had  an  excellent  treasurer,  whom  he 
named,  but  I  forget ;  "  Et  je  ne  souf- 
frais  jamais  de  gaspillage"  Besides 
this  he  had  the  disposal  of  the  do- 
maines  extraordinaires,  a  fund  of 
200,000,000,  out  of  which  he  made  pre- 
sents, and  rewarded  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  To  my  ques- 
tion, "  Whence  it  came,"  he  answered, 
"  Des  contributions  de  mes  ennemis  ; 
I'Autriche  pour  deux  paix  m'a  paye  par 
articles  secrets  300,000,000  francs  ;  et 
le  Prusse  aussi  enormement"  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  received  any- 
thing from  Russia.  He  said,  "  Non,  je 
n'ai  exige  d'elle  que  de  fermer  ses  ports 
contre  VAngleterre" 

I  asked  him   what  he   thought    of 
the  Emperor  (Alexander).     He  said  : 
1 '  C'est  un  veritable  Grec,  on  ne  peut  se 
fier  a   lui ;  il  a  pourtant  de  Vinstruc- 
tion  et  quelques  idees  liberales  dont  il 
a  ete  imbu  par  un  philosophe,  La  Harpe, 
qui  I'a  eleve.     Mais  il  est  si  leger  et  si 
faux,  qu'on  ne  peut  savoir  si  les  senti- 
mens  quil  debite  resultent  vraiment  de 
ses  j)enseesjjou  dune  espece  de  vanite  de 
se  mettre  en^contraste  avec  sa  position." 
He  mentioned  as  an  instance  an  argu- 
ment they  had  upon  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  Alexander  maintained  a 
preference  for  elective  monarchy.    His 
(Napoleon's)  opinion   was   quite  con- 
trary, for  "  Who  is  fit  to  be  so  elected  ? 
Un   Cesar,   un  Alexandre  dont  on   ne 
trouve  pas  un  par  siecle ;    so  that  the 
election  must  after  all  be  a  matter  of 
chance,  et  la  succession  vaut  surement 
mieux  que  les  dez"     During  the  fort- 
night they  were  at  Tilsit,  they  dined 
together    nearly   every    day :     "  Mais 
nous  nous  levions  bientot  de  table  pour 
nous  debarrasser  du  Roi  de  Prusse  qui 
nous  ennuyoit.      Vers  les  neuf  heures, 
VEmpereur  revenait  chez  moi  en  frac 
prendre  le  the,  and  remained  convers- 
ing very  agreeably  on   different  sub- 
jects, for  the  most  part  philosophical 
or    political,    sometimes    till    two    or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 


The  Emperor  Francis,  he  said,  had 
more  honesty  but  less  capacity.  ' '  Je 
me  fierois  ct  lui  bien  plutot  qu*a  Vaulre, 
et  s'il  me  donnait  sa  parole  de  faire 
telle  ou  telle  chose,  je  serois  jiersuade 
qu'au  moment  de  la  donner,  il  aurait 
V intention  de  s'y  tenir  ;  mais  son  esprit 
est  bien  borne,  point  d'energie,  point  de 
caractere" 

The  King  of  Prussia  he  called  "  un 
caporal"  without  an  idea  beyond  the 
dress  of  a  soldier,  "  infiniment  le  plus 
bete  des  trois."  The  Archduke  Charles 
was  "  un  esprit  tres  mediocre"  who  had, 
however,  on  some  occasions  shown  him- 
self not  to  be  without  military  talent. 

Speaking  of  the  Russian  campaign 
he  said,  that  when  he  got  to  Mos- 
cow he  considered  the  business  as 
done  ;  that  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  people  on  his  march,  and 
had  innumerable  petitions  from  the 
peasants  praying  him  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles ; 
that  he  found  the  town  fully  supplied 
with  everything  and  might  perfectly 
have  subsisted  his  army  there  through 
the  winter,  when  in  twenty-four  hours 
it  was  on  fire  in  fifteen  places,  and 
the  country  all  round  for  twelve  miles 
laid  waste  ;  "  An  event,"  said  he,  "  on 
which  I  could  not  calculate,  as  there 
is  not,  I  believe,  a  precedent  for  it  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Mais  par- 
bleu,  ilfaut  avouer  que  cela  a  montre 
du  caractere" 

He  then  talked  over  his  last  cam- 
paign and  ascribed  his  ruin  entirely 
to  Marmont,  to  whom  he  had  given 
some  of  his  best  troops  and  the  post 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  a  per- 
son on  whose  devotion  to  him  he 
could  most  depend  :  "  For  how  could 
I  expect  to  be  betrayed  by  a  man 
whom  I  had  loaded  with  kindnesses 
from  the  time  that  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  ?  Had  he  stood  firm  I  could 
have  driven  the  Allies  out  of  Paris ; 
and  the  people  there,  as  well  as  gener- 
ally throughout  France  would  have 
risen  in  spite  of  the  Senate  if  they 
had  had  a  few  troops  to  support 
them ;  mais  meme  avec  lui  les  allies 
etoient  trois  contre  un,  et  apres 
sa  desertion,  avec  I' incertitude  dans 
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laqnelle  il  me  mettait,  il  n'y  avail 
pluv  d'espoir  de  succes.  J'aurois  pu 
etre  en  ce  moment  en  France,  et  pro- 
longer  peut-etre  pendant  quelques  annees 
le  combat^  mais  contre  V Europe  reunie 
je  ne  pouvais  mejlatter,  dans  les  circon- 
staiwes  actuelles,  de  le  terminer  heureuse- 
mer<t.  Jai  bientot  pris  mon  parti,  pour 
evitir  a  la  France  une  guerre  civile,  et 
je  me  regarde  pour  mort  ;  car  mourir, 
ou  etre  id,  cest  la  meme  chose.'1 

lie  spoke  lightly  of  the  talents  of 
his  marshals,  but  having  once  raised 
them  it  had  been  his  system  to  main- 
tain them.  He  had  always  been  in- 
dulgent respecting  military  errors,  as 
he  showed  in  not  removing  Marrnont 
from  his  command  after  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  at  Laon,  which  he  now 
believed  to  have  been  treachery.  He 
said  that  Auger eau  was  a  "man vais 
suj<>,t,"  who,  he  thought,  had  made  his 
terms  a  month  before  he  declared  him- 
self. He  spoke  well  of  Massena.  "  II 
s'est,  je  crois,  bien  comporte,  comme 
aussi  les  Marechaux  Soult  et  Davoust." 
I  asked  if  he  was  not  surprised 
at  Berthier  having  been  among  the 
first  to  hail  the  King's  arrival.  He 
answered  with  a  smile  :  "  On  m'a  dit 
qu'il  a  fait  quelques  sottises  de  cette 
espice  ;  mais  ce  riest  pas  une  tete  forte. 
Je  Vavois  avance  plus  qu'il  ne  meritoit, 
puu  qu'il  m'eloit  utile  pour  la  plume. 
D'ailleurs  je  vous  assure  que  cest  un 
bon  diable,  qui,  s'il  me  voyoit,  seroit  le 
pre/nier  a  me  temoigner  ses  regrets  de 
ce  qu'il  a  fait,  les  larmes  aux  yeux" 
*  lie  spoke  of  Talleyrand  as  the 
greatest  of  rascals,  "  un  homme  capable 
de  lout,"  who  had  often  urged  him  to 
have  the  Bourbons  assassinated,  or 
brought  off  by  smugglers  while  they 
were  in  England,  and  would  with  as 
little  scruple  advise  them  now  to  de- 
stroy him.  He  had  displaced  him 
from  the  Ministry  for  having 
privately  extorted  large  sums  from 
the  Kings  of  Wurteinberg  and 
Bavaria,  but  continued  occasionally 
to  see  him  as  he  knew  he  enjoyed 
some  consideration  at  Paris.  It  was 
he  who  first  suggested  the  expedition 
to  Spain  by  producing  an  invitation  to 
him  from  the  malcontents  there,  of 


which  he  urged  him  to  take  advan- 
tage. On  my  asking  him  if  he  were 
a  man  of  any  superior  talents,  he 
said,  certainly  :  "  Mais  que  voulez-vous 
d'un  homme  depourvu  de  tout  principe, 
de  toute  honte,  en/in  d'un  pretre  de- 
froque,  d'un  eveque  marie  et  marie  avec 
une  putain  ?  " 

I  took  occasion  to  ask  what  he 
thought  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
said  he  was  not  without  natural 
understanding,  but  ignorant  and 
bigoted  from  the  faults  of  his  edu- 
cation, which  had  been  left  entirely 
to  priests.  "  D'ailleurs  le  caractere 
le  plus  dissimule  que  j'ai  jamais  vu." 
He  considered  Charles  the  Fourth  to 
be  honest  and  well-intentioned,  but 
with  very  little  capacity.  His  queen, 
I  think,  he  called  "une  mechante 
femme ;  "  but  I  do  not  recollect  his 
saying  much  about  her. 

He  inquired  if  I  had  seen  "  le  beau 
Musee  que  je  leur  ai  donne  a  Paris," 
but  expressed  some  regret  at  having 
taken  away  so  many  fine  things  from 
Italy.  "  J'ai  ete  en  cela  un  peu  injuste  ; 
mais  je  ne  pensois  alors  qu'a  la  France." 
He  had  meant,  however,  to  acquit  his 
debt  one  day  to  Italy,  by  separating 
it  from  the  French  Empire,  and  form- 
ing it  altogether  into  a  separate  king- 
dom for  his  son.  I  asked  him  if  the 
King  of  Naples  (Murat)  would  not 
have  made  an  obstacle  to  this  ar- 
rangement. He  said,  "Yes,  for  the 
present,  but  I  should  have  settled 
that  somehow  or  other  by  the  time 
my  son  came  of  age."  He  had  found 
the  Italians'  lazy  and  effeminate ; 
"  Mais  j'ai  fini  par  en  faire  d' aussi 
bons  soldats  que  les  Francois."  On 
my  naming  the  Viceroy  he  said  : 
"  C'est  un  jeune  homme  que  j'ai  tou- 
jours  traite  comme  monjils,  et  dontj'ai 
toujours  eu  lieu  de  me  louer."  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  a  very  good  officer. 
He  said  :  "  Oui,  il  s'est  toujours  tres 
bien  conduit;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
a  man  of  superior  talents." 

He  questioned  me  a  good  deal  about 
Milan ;  the  disposition  of  the  people 
towards  him  ;  whether  the  things  he 
had  begun  there  were  going  on,  &c.  i 
and  seemed  pleased  at  my  admiration 
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of  the  Simplon,  which  led  him  to 
speak  of  the  roads  and  other  public 
works  he  had  made,  or  intended  to 
have  made,  in  different  parts  of  the 
French  dominions.  Among  them  he 
particularly  mentioned  the  dockyards 
at  Antwerp  and  Venice. 

He  asked  me  :  "  Que  feroit-on  avec 
moi  sije  venois  en  Angleterre  ?  tierois-je 
lapide?"  I  replied  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  safe  there,  as  the  violent 
feelings  which  had  been  excited 
against  him  were  daily  subsiding  now 
that  we  were  no  longer  at  war.  He 
said,  smiling,  "  Je  crois  pourtant  qu'il 
y  auroit  toujours  quelque  risque  de  la 
part  de  votre  mob  de  Londres."  I  then 
mentioned  to  him  the  odium  that  some 
acts  of  his  had  produced  in  England, 
and  instanced  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  He  justified  it  on 
the  score  of  his  being  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy,  and  having 
made  two  journeys  to  Strasburg  in 
disguise,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  been  seized  and  tried  by  a  military 
commission  which  sentenced  him  to 
be  shot.  "  On  m'a  dit  qu'il  demanda 
a  me  parler ;  ce  qui  me  toucha,  car  je 
savois  que  c'etoit  un  jeune  homme  de 
ccp.ur  et  de  merite  ;  je  crois  meme  que  je 
I'aurois  peui-etre  vu  ;  mais  M.  de  Talley- 
rand m'en  empeclia,  disant :  ft'allez  pas 
vous  compromettre  avec  un  Bourbon ; 
vous  ne  savez  pas  ce  qui  en  pourront 
etre  les  suites  ;  le  vin  est  tire,  il  faut  le 
boire"  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that 
the  Duke  was  shot  by  torchlight.  He 
replied:  "Eh,  non !  cela  auroit  ete 
contre  la  loi.  The  execution  took  place 
at  the  usual  hour,  about  eight  in  the 
morning;  and  I  immediately  ordered 
the  report  of  it,  with  the  sentence,  to 
be  published  in  every  town  in  France." 

I  mentioned  the  idea  that  prevailed 
in  England  as  to  the  murder  of  Cap- 
tain Wright.1  He  did  not  recollect 

1  Captain  Wright  was  taken  prisoner  to- 
gether with  Sir  Sydney  Smith  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  French  lugger,  Vengeur.  in  the 
Havre  Koads,  17th  of  April,  1796.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Temple,  where  he  committed 
suicide  on  the  1st  of  November,  1805.  It  was 
believed  in  England  that  he  had  been  first 
tortured  and  then  murdered,  as  was  currently 
said  of  Pichegru,  by  strangulation.  Lord 


the  name ;  but  on  my  saying  that  he 
was  a  companion  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
he  said,  "  Est-il  done  mort  en  prison  ? 
Car  fai  entierement  oublie  la  circon- 
stance."  He  scouted  the  notion  of  foul 
play,  adding  that  he  had  never  put 
any  man  clandestinely  to  death  or 
without  a  trial.  "  Ma  conscience  est, 
sans  reproche  sur  ce  point ;  and  had  I 
been  less  sparing  of  blood  perhaps  I 
might  not  have  been  here  now.  But 
your  newspapers  charged  me  also  with 
the  death  of  Pichegru,  who  strangled 
himself  with  his  neckcloth." 

He  then  went  into  an  interesting 
account  of  Georges'  conspiracy ;  its 
discovery  by  the  confession  of  an 
apothecary,  a  Chouan  ;  and  a  curious 
conversation  which  was  overheard 
between  Moreau,  Pichegru,  and 
Georges,  at  a  house  on  the  Boulevards. 
It  was  there  settled  that  Georges 
should  assassinate  him  (Buonaparte), 
that  Moreau  should  be  First,  and 
Pichegru  Second  Consul.  Georges  in- 
sisted on  being  Third  ;  to  which  they 
objected,  saying,  that  any  attempt  to 
associate  him  with  the  Government 
would  ruin  them  with  the  people,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  a  Royalist.  On 
this  he  said  :  "  Si  ce  riest  done  pas  pour 
moi,  je  suis  pour  les  Bourbons ;  et  si 
c'est  ni  eux  ni  moi,  bleu  pour  bleu,  je 
voudrois  aussitdt  que  ce  fut  Bonaparte 
que  vous."  When  this  was  repeated 
to  Moreau  on  his  examination,  he 
fainted  away.  "  Had  I  been  as  san- 
guinary as  I  am  represented  in  Eng- 
land," said  Napoleon,  "  I  should  have 
put  him  to  death ;  but  after  his  being 
convicted  of  having  connected  himself 
with  Georges,  whatever  influence  or 
popularity  he  had  was  at  an  end."  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  man  of  talent. 
He  said,  "None,  except  as  a  soldier; 
nor  would  his  own  disposition  ever 
have  led  him  into  political  intrigues. 
Mais  il  avait  une  mechante  femme,  et 
une  belle-mere  forte  intrigante,  who  were 
the  causes  of  it." 

He  spoke  with  apparent  pleasure  of 

E.  in  citing  these  two  cases  together  with  that 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  of  the  massacre 
at  Jaffa,  uses  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  English 
newspapers. 
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Egypt,  and  described  humorously 
enough  his  admission  and  that  of  his 
army  to  Mahommedanism,  on  receiving 
from  the  men  of  the  law,  after  many 
meetings  and  grave  discussions  at 
Cairo,  a  dispensation  from  being  cir- 
cuEicised,  and  a  permission  to  drink 
wire  under  the  condition  of  their 
doi  ig  a  good  action  after  each  draught. 
"  You  can  hardly  imagine,"  said  he, 
"  the  advantages  which  I  gained  in 
the  country  from  this  adoption  of 
their  culte." 

1  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
statement  of  his  having  poisoned  his 
sick.  He  answered  :  "  II  y  a  dans  cela 
qut  Ique  fondement  de  vrai.  Three  or 
f ou  r  men  of  the  army  had  the  plague  ; 
they  could  not  have  lived  twenty-four 
hours  ;  I  was  about  to  march ;  I  con- 
sulted Desgenettes  as  to  the  means  of 
rer loving  them;  he  said  that  it  must 
be  attended  with  some  risk  of  infec- 
tion, and  would  be  useless  to  them  as 
they  were  past  recovery.  I  then  re- 
cota mended  him  to  give  them  a  dose 
of  opium  rather  than  leave  them  to 
tho  mercy  of  the  Turks.  II  me,  repondit 
en  forte,  honnete  homme  que  son  metier 
eto  It  de  guerir  et  non  de  tuer :  so  the 
me  11  were  left  to  their  fate.  Perhaps 
he  was  right,  though  I  asked  for  them 
what  I  should  under  similar  circum- 
stances have  wished  my  best  friends 
to  have  done  for  me.  I  have  often 
thought  since  on  this  point  of  morale 
and  have  conversed  on  it  with 
others,  et  je  crois  qu'au  fond  il  vaut 
toi> jours  mieux  souffrir  qu'un  homme 
finisse  sa  destinee  quelle  qu'elle  soit.  I 
judged  so  afterwards  in  the  case  of  my 
friend  Duroc,  who,  when  his  bowels 
w<  re  falling  out  before  my  eyes,  re- 
peatedly cried  to  me  to  have  him  put 
out  of  his  misery.  Je  lui  dis,  je  vous 
plains,  mon  ami,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
remede,  ilfaut  souffrir  jusqu' a  la  Jin.1' 

1  then  asked  him  about  the  massa- 
cr»3  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa  :  he  answered : 
"C'est  vrai, — -j' en  fis  fusilier  a  peu  pres 
deux  mille.  Vous  trouvez  cela  un  peu 
fo't, — mais  je  leur  avois  accorde  une 
capitulation  a  El  Arish  a  condition 
qv'ils  retourneroient  chez  eux.  Us  Vont 
ro  npu  et  se  sont  jete  dans  Jaffa,  ou  je 


les  pris  par  assaut.  Je  ne  pouvois  les 
emmener  prisonniers  avec  moi,  car  je 
manquois  de  pain,  et  Us  etoient  des 
diables  trop  dangereux  pour  les  Idcher 
une  seconde  fois,  de  sorte  que  n' avois 
d'aufire  moyen  que  de  les  tuer." 

This  is  all  that  I  accurately  recollect 
of  this  interesting  conversation,  which 
lasted  from  eight  till  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  as  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  His  manner  put  me  quite 
at  my  ease  almost  from  the  first,  and 
seemed  to  invite  my  questions,  which 
he  answered  upon  all  subjects  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  and  with  a 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  clear- 
ness of  expression  beyond  what  I  ever 
saw  in  any  other  man ;  nor  did  he,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  conversation, 
betray  either  by  his  countenance  or 
manner  a  single  emotion  of  resent- 
ment or  regret. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  Stk,  1814. 

As  I  was  embarking  to  return  to 
Leghorn,  an  aide-de-camp  brought  me 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Emperor, 
which  I  accepted.  I  went  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. It  was  plain,  but  well  served, 
on  plate  which  from  its  size  and  sub- 
stance most  probably  had  been  his 
camp-service.  General  Drouot  dined 
with  us,  but  did  not  join  in  the  con- 
versation, and,  almost  immediately 
after  we  went  into  the  next  room  to 
coffee,  left  me  alone  with  Napoleon. 

He  asked  me  several  questions 
about  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  magistracy 
of  England ;  answering,  at  the  same 
time,  mine  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  France,  and  discuss- 
ing their  comparative  merits.  From 
this  we  got  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  some  of  the  principal 
speakers  in  them,  such  as  Mr.  Canning, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville.  He  said  that  he  had  seen 
some  very  good  speeches  of  the  latter 
which  gave  him  a  great  idea  of  his 
talent.  He  added,  *  *  Lord  Grey  est  aussi 
un  de  vos  grands  orateurs."  He  asked 
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me  about  the  motion  I  had  made  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  said, 
"  Vous  aviez  raison  ;  un  homme  comme 
lui  ne  devoit  pas  souffrir  une  peine  si 
infamante."  But  he  was  astonished 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  allowed  one  of  their  own  body 
to  be  so  condemned  ;  seeming  in  this, 
as  in  our  former  conversation,  to  con- 
found the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
together,  and  to  consider  them  as  the 
only  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  their 
own  members. 

He  entered  a   good  deal   into  the 
state   of   parties,  and   asked  if   there 
existed     any     in     England,      "Assez 
Jacobin    pour   celebrer   comme  fete    le 
jour  de  la  mort  de  Charles  I  ?  "  On  my 
answering   that   I   believed    not,   but 
that,   on    the   contrary,  some   of   the 
Jacobite  clergy  still  read  the  service 
appointed  for  that   day  as  a  fast  in 
our  liturgy,  he  said  :  "  Eh  !  mais  cest  le 
contraire  de  ce  que  je  vous  demandois  ; 
car  je  sais  bien  que  le  Jacobite  signifie 
Tory  par  excellence.     Je  crois  pourtant 
qu'au  fond  il  n'y  a  guere  parmi  vous 
de   vrais   Jacobins.      Vous   avez   dans 
votre  Opposition  toujours  devant  les  yeux 
ce  prenez  garde  que  vous  riayez  un  jour 
la  minorite."     He   at  the  same  time 
praised     our     political     consistency : 
'*  For,"  said  he,  "  in  England,  a  man 
who  quits  his   party,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent  disgraced,  unless  he  has   some 
good  reason  to  assign  for  it ;  whereas 
in  France,  they  change  sides  just  as  it 
may  suit  their  present  interests,  with- 
out feeling  accountable  to  any  one." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  impolicy 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Catholics.  "  Je  crois  que  le  Prince 
Regent  a  rompu  ses  engagements  avec 
eux  a  cause  des  intrigues  de  milord 
Sidmouth  ;  c'est  un  bigot  que  ce  milord 
Sidmouth.  Mais  malgre  cela,  je  crois 
que  votre  Parlement  ne  tarderapas  long- 
temps  de  passer  I'acte  d' emancipation." 
He  inquired  after  several  persons 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Paris  during 
the  peace  [of  Amiens]  ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  Whitworth, 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland;  and  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom 
he  said  he  had  conversed  much  :  "  Et 


il  a  ete  content  de  moi,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  " 
I  told  him  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Fox  to  have  ever 
heard  him  say  so,  but  that  I  under- 
stood he  was  much  flattered  by  the 
reception  he  met  with  from  him,  as 
well  as  generally  in  France.  He  said  : 
"  II  en  avoit  bien  raison ;  on  I'a  re$u 
partout  comme  un  Dieu,  parce  qu'on 
savoit  qu'il  etoit  toujours  pour  la  paix." 
He  spoke  of  his  oratory  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt;  asked  if  the 
former  was  not  more  "  dans  le  genre 
de  Demosthene,  el  I'autre  dans  celui  de 
Ciceron  ? "  and  discussed  the  two 
styles  as  if  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  authors. 

He  said  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
have  kept  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but 
that  we  chose  to  break  it.  He  praised, 
in  the  highest  terms,  the  late  Lord 
Cornwallis,  as  a  man  who,  without 
superior  talents  was,  from  his  integrity 
and  goodness,  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try. "  C'est  la  ce  que  j'appelle  la  belle 
race  de  votre  noblesse  Anglaise"  and  he 
wished  that  he  had  had  some  of  his 
stamp  in  France.1  He  added,  that  he 
always  knew  whether  the  English 
Cabinet  were  sincere  in  any  proposal  for 
peace,  by  the  persons  they  sent  to  treat. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  * 
Lord  Lauderdale.'2  He  said,  "  He  was 
assez  habile,  mais  [with  a  significant 
smile]  il  n'est  pas  je  crois  du  vrai 
genre  de  votre  pure  noblesse."  On  my 
naming  Lord  Yarmouth,  he  said  : 
"Oh!  I' ami  de  M.  Talleyrand,  deux 
bons  coquins  ensemble.  M.  Fox  nauroit 
jamais  du  I  employer,  mais  il  avoit  je 

1  It  may  add  point  to  this  remark  to  note 
that  Lord  Ebrington  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  singularly  well-bred  in  appearance. 

2  Lord  Yarmouth   was   one   of  the   many 
Englishmen  detained  in  France  by  Napoleon 
after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803.     As  a 
personal  favour   to   Fox   lie  was   allowed  to 
come  to  England,  and  was  then  utilised  by 
Talleyrand  to  give  Fox  semi-official  intimation 
of  the  Emperor's  views  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.      He  was  subsequently  sent  back  by 
the   English   Cabinet   to    negotiate    further, 
made  rather  a  mess  of  things,  and  was   then 
joined  by  Lord  Lauderdale  as  fellow-pleni- 
potentiary.     Yarmouth   was    eventually   re- 
called ;    and   Lauderdale    was    acting    alone 
when  he  finally  broke  off  negotiations,  after 
Fox's  death,  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 
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croi*  lui-meme  les  moeurs  un  pen 
legeres."  I  said,  "  Pas  en  politique,"  to 
which  he  assented,  adding,  "  Je  crois  que 
si  M.  Fox  eut  vecu,  nous  aurions  fait 
la  paix,  car  la  maniere  dont  il  a  com- 
mence sa  correspondance  avec  M.  Talley- 
rand nous  a  donne  une  preuve  de  sa 
bom<e  foi  qui  a  beaucoup  plu — vous  rous 
rappelez  la  cir Constance  de  I' assassin1 
— mais  ses  collegues  dans  le  minister 'e 
f  n'etcient  pas  aussi  pacifiques  que  lui." 

I  said,  that  the  impression  we  had 
of  his  views  of  aggrandisement  made 
many  of  our  statesmen,  and  Lord 
Grenville  among  them,  afraid  of  mak- 
ing peace  with  him.  He  replied  :  "Vous 
avie.;  tort,je  ne  voulois  que  de  vous  rendre 
justts  ;  je  respecte  le  caractere  Anglais, 
mau  je  voulois  la  liberte  du  commerce  et 
de  la  mer—les  circonstances  en  me  susci- 
tant  des  guerres  montfourniles  moyens 
d'ag<jrandir  mon  empire,  et  je  ne  les  ai 
pas  leglige  ;  mais  il  mefallait  plusieurs 
annies  de  repos  pour  tout  que  je  voulois 
fair*  pour  la  France — DUes  a  Lord 
Grey<ville  qu'il  vienne  me  voir  a  1'ile 
d' Elbe — I  believe  you  thought,  in 
England,  that  I  was  the  devil ;  but  now 
that  you  have  seen  France,  and  seen  me, 
you  will  probably  allow  that  you  have, 
in  some  respects,  been  deceived." 

I  attacked  his  detention  of  the 
English  travellers,  which  he  justified 
on  the  score  of  retaliation,  for  our 
making  prizes  at  sea  before  declaration 
of  war.  I  replied,  that  this  had  been 
in  a  manner  sanctioned  by  long  use. 
He  said,  "  Yes,  to  you  who  gain,  but 
not  to  others  who  suffer  from  it ;  and 
if  you  make  new  laws  of  nations,  I 
hav(  a  right  to  do  the  same.  Je  suis 
sur  <me  vous  croyez  en  Angleterre  qu'au 
fond  j'avois  raison,  puisquefai  montre 
de  cc.ractere  en  qa.  Eh  !  je  suis  un  ptu 
corscire  comme  vous  autres." 

I  observed  to  him  how  much  I  had 
beer,  struck  with  the  general  state  of 
cultivation  in  France.  He  ascribed  it 
chie;ly  to  the  division  of  property  pro- 
duced by  the  Revolution  ;  but  also,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  encouragement  he 

1  1'ox,  soon  after  he  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, had  warned  Talleyrand  by  despatch  of 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  hatched  in  England  to 
assassinate  Napoleon. 


had  given  to  agriculture,  which  had 
always  been  his  first  object ;  then 
manufactures  ;  and  thirdly  commerce. 
In  England  he  knew,  that  from  her 
local  situation,  the  case  must  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  he  should  think  ill  of  her 
prosperity,  when  the  interests  of  the 
land  came  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of 
commerce. 

He  went  at  some  length  into  his 
plan  for  the  re-establishment  of  an 
aristocracy,  by  restoring  or  giving 
titles  of  nobility  to  all  who  could  prove 
their  immediate  descent  from  persons 
who  had  served  the  country  in  any  high 
office,  civil  or  military  ;  buying  estates 
for  them,  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  nobility  out  of  the  do- 
maines  extraordinaires,  and  uniting 
them  by  intermarriages  with  the 
families  of  his  marshals. 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his 
'•  Temple  de  la  Gloire"  at  Paris.  He 
intended  it  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, having  contrived  the  inside  so 
that  it  might,  with  a  little  alteration,  be 
made  into  a  church,  which  he  should, 
in  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
have  dedicated  to  the  expiation  of  the 
massacres  of  the  Revolution.  "  Mais 
je  me  gardai  bien  de  faire  connoitre 
ce  dessein,  car  etant  nouveau  moi-meme 
il  mefallait  beaucoup  de  management, 
et  vous  etesje  crois  la  quatrieme  personne 
a  qui  fen  aiparle.  J 'attendois  pour  Vac- 
complir  que  le  temps  disposdt  de  ce  qui 
restoit  en  France  de  ceux  qui  avoient 
figure  dans  ces  scenes."  He  spoke  of 
the  Church  establishment  of  France 
which  had  been  entirely  his  own  work ; 
the  Revolution  having  destroyed  the 
old  one  without  substituting  anything 
in  its  place.  "  In  this,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  a  great  advantage,  from  beginning 
de  nouveau"  He  thought  an  establish- 
ment essential  to  every  State,  to  pre- 
vent the  disorders  that  might  arise 
from  a  general  indulgence  of  wild, 
speculative  opinions.  "  Nous  ne  savons 
d'oti  nous  venons,  ce  que  nous  devien- 
drons  ;  "  but  our  minds,  if  not  other- 
wise employed,  turn  naturally  to  our 
own  situation ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  some  fixed  point 
of  faith  whereon  to  rest  their  thoughts. 
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"  D'ailleurs,  pourvu  qu'un  homme  soit 
un  bon  sujet,  je  ne  membarrasse  pas  de 
sa  maniere  de  prwr  Dieu :  je  suis 
CatJiolique  parceque  mon  pere  Vetoit,  et 
parceque  c'etoit  la  religion  de  la 
France"  On  iny  observing  that  there 
seemed  a  great  indifference  generally 
throughout  the  country  about  public 
worship,  he  said:  "Eh!  non ;  le 
Francais  aime  bien  son  cure,  sa  messe, 
pourvu  toujours  qu'il  n'aye  pas  a  le 
payer."  He  had  frequently  petitions 
from  villages  and  districts  for  a  parish 
priest,  to  which  he  always  assented, 
"  a  condition  quils  le  payeroient  ;  "  this 
they  as  constantly  declined.  He  then 
inquired  into  their  case  and,  if  he 
found  the  request  reasonable,  gave 
them  the  cure  ;  for  he  always  liked  to 
encourage  devotion  among  the  people. 
Not  so  however  in  his  armies  :  "  Je  ne 
souffrai  pas  des  pretres  la,  car  je  riaime 
point  le  soldat  devot."  He  also  care- 
fully excluded  the  priesthood  from 
anything  like  civil  jurisdiction ;  and 
therefore  enacted  that  all  marriages 
should  be  registered  in  a  lay  court, 
making  that  register  the  legal  proof, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  certificate 
from  the  priest,  or  even  of  any  religi- 
ous ceremony  at  all,  if  the  parties 
were  content  to  have  it  so.  He  asked 
if  we  did  not  continue  to  pay  tithes 
in  England  ;  and  wondered  that  Henry 
the  Eighth,  when  he  reformed  our 
Church,  did  not  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether :  "  Mais  vous  lui  devez  toujours 
des  obligations  injinies  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait." 
He  discussed  the  policy  of  France 
with  respect  to  St.  Domingo,  and  con- 
demned the  measures  they  were  adopt- 
ing, as  ill-calculated  to  promote  their 
views  there.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  though  he 
might  to  a  treaty  compelling  him  to 
it ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  mode 
of  at  once  tranquillizing  and  civilizing 
the  Colonies,  would  be  by  the  encour- 
agement of  intermarriages  between  the 
whites  and  blacks ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  would  allow  every  man  to  have  two 
wives,  provided  they  were  of  different 
colours ;  so  that  the  children  of  both, 
brought  up  under  the  «same  roof,  and 
on  the  same  footing,  would,  from  their 


infancy,  learn  to  consider  themselves 
as  equal,  and  in  the  ties  of  relationship 
to  forget  the  distinction  of  colour.  He 
believed  that  the  origin  of  polygamy 
in  the  East  had  been  derived  from  the 
same  principle,  of  uniting  nations  of 
different  colours  and  habits,  separated 
by  great  deserts  and  rivers,  when  they 
came  under  one  government;  and  wisely 
had  it  been  adopted  by  Mahommed 
in  his  law.  The  Jews  acted  on  a  con- 
trary system,  from  a  desire  of  keeping 
themselves  a  distinct  nation,  and  from 
them  is  derived  our  law  respecting 
marriage  ;  but  why  should  we  carry  it 
among  people  where,  from  the  nature 
of  our  relations  with  them,  it  can  only 
do  us  harm  1  He  went  into  a  deal  of 
argument  (which  I  do  not  recollect)  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  but  added  :  "I 
do  not  tell  you  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  it  was 
perhaps  too  great  an  innovation  for  a 
sovereign,  nouveau  comme  moi,  singly 
to  attempt ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  it  could  be  adopted  throughout  the 
Colonies  generally,  it  would  produce 
the  most  beneficial  results." 

He  asked  how  our  affairs  went  on 
in  America  :  "  Comment  font-ils  pour 
vous  battre  sur  la  mer  f"  I  answered, 
that  their  frigates  were  of  a  larger 
size  and  more  fully  manned.  He  said 
with  a  smile,  "  Mais  c'est  toujours  vrai 
qu'ils  vous  battent."  He  entered  into 
some  discussion  on  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  and  concluded  :  "  You  had  better 
make  peace  ;  you  will  gain  more  by 
trading  with  them  than  by  burning 
their  towns  ;  besides  your  state  of  war 
at  this  time  weakens  your  influence 
at  the  Congress  [of  Vienna]." 

He  inquired  kindly  after  "  mon  bon 
ami  Usher,"  and  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  our  discipline  and  skill  in 
the  management  of  our  ships  :  "  8i 
j'etois  reste  en  France,  j'aurois  aussi 
avec  le  temps  eu  une  marine  ;  je  ne  dis 
pas  qu'il  auroit  battu  la  votre,  maisj'en 
aurois  pourtant  eu." 

On  my  expressing  my  surprise  at 
the  admirable  sangfroid  with  which 
he  bore  the  change  of  his  situation,  he 
said  :  "  C'est  que  tout  le  monde  en  a 
ete,  je  crois,  plus  etonne  que  moi :  je 
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n'cii  pas  une  trop  bonne  opinion  des 
homines,  et  je  me  suis  toujours  mefie 
de  la  fortune  :  d' ailleurs  j' ai  peu  joui  : 
mesfreres  ont  ete  beaucoup  plus  roisque 
moi  They  have  had  the  enjoyments 
of  royalty,  whilst  I  have  had  little  but 
its  fatigues."  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
his  brother  Lucien,  and  what  success 
his  poem  had  had  ?  said  he  was  a 
clever  man,  but  doubted  his  under- 
standing sufficiently  the  "finesses  "  of 
the  French  language  for  an  epic  poet. 
"  0  est  de  tous  mesfreres  celui  qui  a  le 
plui  de  talent  ;  mais  c'est  un  homme  qui 
Did  fait  beaucoup  de  mat  ;  son  mariage 
etoU  pour  moi,  qui  vouloit  fonder  une 
dynastie,  une  chose  terrible — d'aller  se 
inai  ier  avec  une  femme  du  peuple,  une 
jolw  femme  de  Paris,  etc."  He  had  done 
everything  to  prevent  it ;  "  mais  il  a 
toujours  eu  un  travers  pour  lesfemmes." 
Speaking  of  some  of  the  events  of 
the  last  campaign,  he  said,  that  on  the 
allios  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  had  urged 
the  Senate  to  decree  that  no  peace 
shonld  be  made  whilst  the  enemy  was 
witliin  the  territory  of  France.  "  Cela 
auroit  donne  de  la  confiance  au  peuple 
qui  commencoit  a  se  soulever  contre  les 
allies — c'etoit  la  le  moment  de  montrer 
du  caractere  —  les  Romains .  furent 
soumnt  vainqueurs,  mais  Us  ne  furent 
jamais  si  grands  qu'afyres  la  bataille  de 
Cannes.  A  Parliament  like  that  of 
England  would  have  done  so,  mais  le 
Senat  n'en  ~eu  pas  le  courage.  They 
began  a  me  chicaner  sur  des  miser  es, 
which  had  been  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween us.  Us  se  disoient :  L  Empereur 
n'est  pas  comme  les  autres  hommes,  il  ne 
se  j. lait  qua  la  guerre,  il  hait,  le  repos, 
les  plaisirs,  les  femmes.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  case  :  I  enjoyed  my 
pleasures  like  another  man,  when  I 
had  time  for  them.  J'ai  eu  deux 
femmes — rous  savez  I'histoire  de  mon 
divorce."  He  believed  there  could 
hardly  be  found  an  example  of  another 
grounded  so  exclusively  on  public 
motives,  "  Et  dans  I'amitie  la  plus  par- 
fai?e.  J'ai  depuis  epouse  ^lne  jeune 
priiicesse,  djun  age  un  pen  disconvenable 
a  la  mienne  ;  mais  personne,je  crois,  ne 
doite  qu'elle  ne  me  soit  beaucoup  at- 
tackee.  J'aiaussi  eu  des  mattresses  qui 


111  ont  bien  aime  ;  'mais  je  n'ai  jamais  eu 
une  maitresse  en  litre,  et  je  ne  me  suis 
jamais  laisse  gouverner  par  une  femme.1' 

Some  of  the  old  Republicans,  among 
whom,  I  think,  he  named  Cambaceres, 
remonstrated  with  him  against  his 
marriage,  lest  the  niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette  should  indulge  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  her  aunt's  death.  He 
answered  them  :  "  Rassurez-vous,  mes 
amis,  je  Vepouserai :  mais  je  vous  pro- 
mets  bien  qu'elle  ne  me  gouvernera  pas. 
Ma  femme  qui  est  unepersonne  d'un  bon 
sens  excellent,  a  parfaitement  entree  dans 
mes  vues  sur  ce  point,  en  leur  faisant 
a  tous  T  accueil  le  plus  gracieux." 

He  asked  me  about  my  intended 
stay  in  Italy,  the  places  I  proposed 
visiting,  &c.  On  my  mentioning 
Naples,  he  said :  "  Vous  verrez  done 
surement  le  Roi  de  Naples — c'est  un  bon 
militaire  ;  c'est  un  des  plus  brillants 
hommes  quej'ai  jamais  vu  sur  un  cliamp 
de  bataille.  Pas  d'un  talent  superieur, 
sans  beaucoup  de  courage  moral,  assez 
timide  mdme  pour  le  plan  des  operations 
— mais  le  moment  qu'il  voyoit  I'ennemi, 
tout,  cela  disparaissoit — c'etoit  alors  le 
coup  d'ceil  le  plus  rapide,  une  valeur 
vraiment  chevaleresque.  D'aitteurs  un 
bel  homme,  grand,  bien  mis,  et  avec 
beaucoup  de  soin :  quelquefois  un  pen 
fantasquement.  Enfin  un  magnifique 
Lazzarone."  I  asked  if  he  did  not 
make  a  fine  charge  with  the  cavalry 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  first 
day.  He  replied :  "  Parbleu,  il  les 
menoit  toujours  meme  trop  bien,  il  les 
faisoit  trop  tuer — et  toujours  en  avant 
lui-meme.  C'etoit  vraiment  un  superbe 
spectacle  de  le  voir  dans  les  combats  a  la 
tele  de  la  cavalerie" 

He  showed  more  animation  in  speak- 
ing on  this  than  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  whole  course  of  conversation,  and 
seemed  quite  to  dwell  on  it  with 
pleasure.  He  said,  "  Vous  verrez  aussi 
la  reine;  c'est  une  belle  personne  et 
ires-fine. " 

He  then  asked  me  how  long  I  pro- 
posed remaining  at  Elba  ;  offered  me 
a  horse  out  of  his  stables  to  ride  about 
the  island  ;  and  at  a  little  past  eleven 
o'clock  dismissed  me. 
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POET.E  MEDIOCRES.1 


I  HAVE  borrowed  the  title  of  my 
address  from  a  famous  and  often 
quoted  passage  in  the  AKS  POETICA  of 
Horace,  where  he  asserts  that  there 
is  practically  no  room  in  nature  for 
mediocre  poetry.  His  exact  statement, 
as  you  will  remember,  is  that  neither 
men  nor  gods  nor  even  booksellers 
can  tolerate  such  a  thing.  If  poetry 
is  not  good,  he  says,  it  is  not  wanted, 
— a  large  assertion,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  of  course  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  Horace  himself  understood 
it.  And  his  Treatise  on  Poetry  is  on 
a  very  different  scale,  and  written 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
from  that  which  a  modern  critic  would 
adopt.  For  the  Latin  poet,  like  his  imi- 
tators, Boileau  and  Pope,  deals  rather 
with  questions  of  good  taste  in  the 
writer  of  verse, — with  what  the  critics 
of  the  last  century  called  "correct- 
ness"— than  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  poetry,  the  writer's  gifts  of 
thought  or  imagination.  The  "  medio- 
crity "  he  denounces  is  mediocrity  of 
treatment,  mediocrity  in  the  cookery 
rather  than  in  the  meat.  Of  course 
there  is  much  admirable  sense  and 
keen  critical  insight  in  Horace's 
treatise,  and  many  of  his  warnings 
are  still  sadly  needed.  When  he  for- 
bids the  dramatic  poet  to  let  Medea 
murder  her  children  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience,  he  speaks  a  text 
from  which  sermons  against  modern 
sensationalism  and  a  brutality  of 
realism  might  still  be  advantageously 
preached ;  for  after  two  thousand 
years  there  are  still  plenty  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  no 
idea  that  to  horrify  and  to  disgust  is 
not  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  art. 
But  passing  this  and  other  admirable 
advice  of  the  Roman  poet  by,  the 
words  I  have  chosen  may  serve  to 

1  A  lecture  delivered  at  University  College, 
Bristol,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
1894-95. 


open  our  inquiry  (a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  one)  as  to  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  true  poetry  from  spuri- 
ous. We  are  to  inquire  what  is  that 
quality  in  poetry  which  preserves  it 
from  expiring  with  the  generation 
that  called  it  into  being.  What  is  the 
"  antiseptic,"  to  borrow  Mr.  Lowell's 
well-known  metaphor,  which  will  keep 
verse  from  decaying?  Or,  in  yet 
another  form  of  words,  what  is  it 
that  causes  poetry  to  become  classi- 
cal, and  its  author  a  classic  1  For  I 
assume  that  we  shall  none  of  us  differ 
as  to  the  definition  of  classical.  I 
assume  that  when  we  speak  of  an 
English  literary  work  as  classical,  we 
mean  that  it  belongs  to  a  class, — the 
class  of  those  which  the  people  speak- 
ing the  same  language  have  agreed, 
through  succeeding  generations,  are 
worthy  to  live  and  to  be  read  and 
admired  by  each  generation  in  turn. 
"  Classics  "  are  the  reputations  that 
have  survived.  Is  it  possible  to  detect 
and  fix  the  exact  reasons  for  their 
survival?  In  the  matter  of  reputa- 
tions acquired  in  our  own  day  is  it 
possible  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
which  of  these  will  endure,  and  which 
will  perish  1  A.  large  question,  I  admit ; 
and  we  will  at  least  on  this  occasion 
confine  its  discussion  to  a  single  lite- 
rary form, — to  poetry. 

And  the  present  moment  provides 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  such 
inquiry,  for  not  often, — even  in  that 
memorable  lyrical  outburst  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  periods, 
when  England  was  (as  some  one  has 
called  it)  a  "  nest  of  singing  birds  "  ; 
or  in  that  later,  so-called  "  Augustan," 
period  of  our  literature,  the  age  of  the 
"  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with 
ease" — has  there  been  seen  such  a 
crowd  of  lyrical  poets,  possessing  real 
metrical  skill  and  dexterity,  as  at  the 
present  juncture.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  longer  with  us  any  dominant 
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names,  such  as  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  which  by  general  consent  were 
recognized  as  supreme  ;  but  just  as  if 
poe  ,ry,  like  some  great  state  office, 
cou  d  somehow  be  "  put  in  coinmis- 
sior .,"  the  poetical  headship  seems  at 
present  to  be  distributed  among  a 
number,  no  one  of  whom  can  be  dog- 
malically  named  as  first  or  chief. 
NOT  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  most 
una  clvisable,  to  refer  to  those  volumes 
of  poems,  or  their  authors,  by  name. 
Thty  are  indeed,  as  the  advertisements 
say.  "  too  numerous  to  mention."  But 
those  whose  eye  wanders  over  the 
columns  of  our  literary  journals  will 
recognize  the  general  description. 
They  much  affect  publishers  of  their 
own.  My  friends,  Messrs.  Buckram 
and  Gylding,  of  Barbican,  are,  I 
think,  much  in  request  with  them. 
Thc-y  begin,  as  Trades  Unions  say, 
by  "  limiting  the  output."  They 
aniiounce  a  moderate  and  final  num- 
ber of  copies,  whether  in  order  to 
obtain,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  a 
peculiar  and  almost  sacred  value  from 
their  scarcity,  or  in  order  to  tempt 
the  breathless  purchaser  to  rush  to 
the  shop  lest  his  last  chance  should 
be  gone,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
ascertainable.  Other  sources  of  attrac- 
tion are  largely  drawn  upon, — fantastic 
bindings,  outlandish  paper,  shapes  and 
sizos  and  colours  not  familiar  to  the 
vulgar  book-buying  world  ;  all  these 
peculiarities  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
peculiar.  For,  as  I  have  said,  the  kind 
is  i.ow  becoming  common  enough.  Not 
that  these  volumes  often  meet  us  upon 
our  friends'  tables.  We  read  their 
titles  in  the  advertisements,  and  we 
fin-1  reviews  of  them  in  the  daily 
an.  I  weekly  Press.  And  it  is  indeed 
mainly,  I  think,  to  the  praise  bestowed 
on  them  in  these  reviews  that  their 
reputation  is  due.  With  one  or  two 
no  able  exceptions  that  will  occur  to 
every  one,  the  poets  and  poetry  of  the 
present  day  do  not  seem  to  be  widely 
read.  We  do  not  encounter  these 
volumes  in  our  goings  to  and  fro ; 
they  are  not  much  talked  about  in 
so(  iety, — even  that  society  which  takes 


a  serious  interest  in  poetry.  They  do 
not  apparently  pass  into  many  edi- 
tions. We  read  an  enthusiastic  notice, 
perhaps,  of  a  new  volume  of  poetry  in 
two  or  three  leading  literary  journals  ; 
but  little  seems  to  come  of  it.  To 
all  appearances  the  reviews  produce 
no  effect.  We  do  not  buy  the  volume  ; 
as  time  rolls  on  none  of  our  friends 
seem  to  have  heard  of  it.  It  does  not 
get  talked  about,  and  there  the  matter 
seems  to  end.  Why  is  this  ?  One 
explanation  of  the  matter  is  frequently 
offered.  This  generation,  it  is  often 
said,  is  hopelessly  unpoetical.  To 
offer  it  a  new  volume  of  poems,  how- 
ever choice,  is  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  And  if  this  explanation  be 
sound,  it  is  certainly  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  hardly  ever  should  there 
have  been  such  a  plentiful  supply  in 
return  for  so  feeble  a  demand. 

But  is  this  a  sound  and  true  ex- 
planation1? I  confess  I  doubt  it.  Of 
course  there  is  now,  as  always,  a  large 
proportion  of  educated  and  refined 
persons,  not  without  literary  likings 
in  other  directions,  to  whom  even  the 
best  poetry  makes  little  or  no  appeal. 
There  are  those  (besides  poor  Audrey) 
whom  "  the  gods  have  not  made  poeti- 
cal," just  as  there  are  those  who  are  not 
musical,  to  whom  good  poetry  and  bad 
are  alike  indifferent.  But  there  are  no 
signs  that  this  latter  class  is  larger 
now  than  at  other  periods  of  our 
history  ;  and  no  signs  that  the  past 
masters  in  the  poetic  art  are  less  read, 
quoted,  and  loved.  In  our  best  prose 
literature,  in  the  speeches  of  our 
great  statesmen,  in  our  journalism, 
in  our  familiar  converse,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  Shelley  and  Keats, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  as 
familiar,  as  much  "  household  words," 
as  ever  they  were.  If  so,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause  that 
new  poetry,  often  announced  as  of 
the  very  highest  class,  fails  to  awaken 
interest  or  even  attract  attention. 
And  there  seems  reason  for  thinking 
that  one  cause  lies  in  the  different 
standards  as  to  what  constitutes  poetic 
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excellence  adopted  by  the  professional 
critics  of  our  day  and  by  the  general 
reader.  For,  though  at  a  first  glance 
it  is  a  startling  conclusion,  it  would 
seem  that  the  general  lover  of  poetry 
is  more  fastidious,  less  easily  pleased, 
in  the  matter  of  his  favourite  litera- 
ture than  the  accredited  judge  and 
critic  whose  business  it  is  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  each  new  comer. 
This  may  seem  so  strange  a  para- 
dox that  I  must  be  allowed,  since  it 
bears  directly  upon  my  subject,  to  ex- 
plain myself  further. 

Readers  of  the  literary  revie\ys  or 
journals  of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  a  curious  lack  of  modera- 
tion, or  perhaps  proportion,  in  the 
criticism  of  new  books,  especially 
works  of  imagination.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  the  critic  of  a  new 
poet  comes  to  his  task  with  certain 
standards  of  excellence  present  to  his 
own  mind,  and  that  he  refers,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  the  new  poems  to 
these.  When,  therefore,  he  pronounces 
a  new  poem  admirable,  superb,  ex- 
quisite, consummate,  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  our  literature,  and  so  forth, 
can  we  imagine  that  the  critic  has 
clearly  present  to  his  mind,  when  he 
uses  these  terms,  the  lyrical  and  other 
masterpieces  of  former  days  ? — let  us 
say,  for  instance,  the  lyrics  of  Waller 
and  Lovelace,  the  love-songs  of  Burns 
and  Heine,  the  deathless  odes  of  Shelley 
and  Keats  ;  or,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  critic  uses  a  movable  standard  ; 
that  sometimes  he  compares  a  new 
poet  with  the  best,  and  sometimes 
contrasts  him  with  the  worst;  and 
that  when  he  applies  to  some  new 
volume  of  verse  such  epithets  as  these 
just  enumerated,  he  does  not  always 
mean  as  compared  with  our  recog- 
nized poetical  classics,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  level  of  poetic 
mediocrity?  And  what  we  have  a 
right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  of  the 
professional  critic  is  that  he  shall  let 
us  know  this, — that  he  shall  take  such 
a  line,  or  use  such  language,  as  will 
assure  us,  before  we  buy  a  new  book 
on  his  recommendation,  by  which  of 


these  two  standards  he  means  it  to  be 
judged.  There  is  a  homely  proverb 
which  should  remind  us  that  the 
standard  is  everything, — the  proverb 
which  affirms  that  among  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  man  is  king.  For  at 
present  laudatory  epithets  are  so 
common,  and  seem  to  be  used  with 
so  little  discrimination  or  reserve, 
that  in  time  they  begin  to  pall ;  and 
after  turning  to  many  fresh  volumes 
of  verse  of  which  such  language  has 
been  used, — language  that  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  apply  to  the 
famous  masterpieces  of  our  lyric 
literature — we  have  found  our  faith 
in  criticism  shaken.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  the  precedent  set  up  by  JEsop's 
shepherd -boy.  He  cried  ''Wolf! 
wolf  ! "  until  no  one  believed  him. 
The  critic  I  have  in  my  eye  calls  out 
"  Lamb  !  lamb  !  "  (or  whatever  is  the 
proper  antithesis  to  wolf),  until  he  is 
met  with  a  similar  incredulity.  Per- 
haps I  was  hasty  in  speaking  of  this 
practice  as  specially  belonging  to  our 
own  day.  There  is  nothing  to  me 
more  pathetic  of  its  kind  than  to 
take  up  some  book  published,  say, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  to  read 
through  the  publisher's  advertise- 
ments at  the  end  with  the  "  Opinions 
of  the  Press "  thereto  appended. 
There  I  have  often  read  words  of 
praise  quite  as  ecstatic  as  those  I 
have  just  demurred  to,  and  behold,  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  have  passed,  and 
the  book  and  the  author  are  alike 
forgotten  !  Indeed,  when  one  comes 
to  remember,  the  same  anomaly 
existed,  and  was  objected  to,  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  that  admirable  satire, 
the  FABLE  FOR  THE  CRITICS,  Mr. 
Lowell  has  some  trenchant  lines  on 
the  subject.  He  has  been  complain- 
ing of  a  similar  want  of  moderation 
in  the  critics  of  that  day,  and  he 
remarks  with  perfect  justice  : 

There  is  one  inconvenience  in  all  this, 

which  lies 

In  the  fact  that  by  contrast  we  estimate  size ; 
And  where  there  are  none  except  Titans, 

great  stature 
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Is  only  the  normal  proceeding  of  Nature— 
Wha:  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your  praise 

-veil!  you  furl  at,  if 
The   calmest   degree  that   you   know    is 

superlative  f 

Yes ;  this  last  couplet  really  puts, 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  If  the 
lowest  praise  you  administer  is 
•"  superlative,"  what  praise  is  left  for 
the  giants  of  the  art  1  If  "  supreme  " 
and  "  consummate  "  and  ''exquisite," 
and  the  like,  are  sprinkled  over  the 
dish  as  from  a  pepper-castor,  what 
is  left  to  apply  to  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser,  Milton,  Gray,  Keats,  Shelley? 

Well,  I  think  one  reason  for  the 
special  form  of  this  malady  to-day  is 
worthy  at  least  of  respect.  It  may  be 
in  p  irt  due  to  a  reaction  against  the 
unf c  rtunate  treatment  which  poets  of 
real  distinction, — Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats,  and  Tennyson — received 
on  their  first  appearance  from  the 
critics  of  their  day.  It  is  fresh  in 
our  memories  how  the  leading  reviews 
spoke  of  Wordsworth's  early  volumes  ; 
how  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  was  all 
but  ridiculed  out  of  existence;  how- 
Keats  was  in  danger  at  least  of  being 
"  snuffed  out  by  an  article  "  ;  and  how 
•even  Tennyson  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  derisive  criticism  in  1833,  and  even 
long  after.  All  these  poets,  who  have 
since  taken  their  assured  place  among 
the  immortals,  were  the  objects  of 
virulent  ridicule  ;  but  now  "the  whir- 
ligig of  time  has  brought  about  its 
revenges,"  and  it  is  the  critic  not  the 
poet  who  hangs  up  against  the  barn- 
door "pour  decourager  les  autres." 
And  it  seems  likely  that  much  at  least 
of  the  profuse  recognition  that  nowa- 
days often  attends  the  first  appearance 
of  a  new  poet,  is  due  to  a  certain  fear 
on  t  he  part  of  the  critic,  lest  he,  too, 
should  prove,  in  the  end,  to  have  failed 
in  «liscernment,  lest  he,  too,  should 
•come  to  be  censured  for  not  having 
recognized  the  new  genius  as  it  dawned 
above  the  horizon.  If  praise  should 
prove  in  the  long  run  to  have  been 
undeserved,  it  will  not  do  much  harm, 
for  the  praise  and  the  thing  praised 
will  alike  have  passed  out  of  men's 


recollection ;  but  if  censure,  or  failure 
to  praise,  turn  out  to  have  been  wrong, 
then  the  very  success  of  the  poet  will 
keep  alive  the  failure  of  the  critic,  so 
that,  maybe,  it  is  thought  safest  to 
reverse  Mrs.  Malaprop's  famous  ad- 
vice, and  not  to  "  begin  with  a  little 
aversion."  Perhaps,  too,  a  certain 
growing  humanitarianism  of  our  time, 
which  shrinks  from  inflicting  or  toler- 
ating pain  for  any  reason  whatever,  is 
at  work  also  in  this  field.  It  is  some- 
times laid  down  as  a  critical  axiom, 
that  criticism,  to  be  worth  anything, 
should  be  "  sympathetic,"  which  means, 
I  suppose,  that,  adapting  Wordsworth's 
famous  lines,  we  are  first  to  love  the 
new  poet  before  we  shall  discover  any- 
thing in  him  worth  loving.  Yet  this 
would  seem  to  be  beside  the  mark.  A 
reviewer  taking  up  a  new  volume  of 
poetry  should  expect  nothing ;  and 
then  not  only  will  he,  according  to 
the  most  true  proverb,  "  not  be  dis- 
appointed," but  he  will  approach  his 
task  in  an  absolutely  impartial  frame 
of  mind. 

We  must  have  noticed,  as  another 
sign  that  our  hearts  are  being  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  our  heads, 
that  even  the  famous  case  of  Macaulay 
versus  Robert  Montgomery  is  now 
sometimes  cited  as  one  of  undue 
and  gross  unfairness,  or  at  least  want 
of  Christian  charity.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  that  memorable 
onslaught  it  was  the  critics  of  that 
day  whom  the  essayist  specially  con- 
demned. The  point  of  Macaulay's 
criticism  was  that  here  was  an  abso- 
lutely worthless  poetaster,  who  had 
been  written  into  fame  and  popularity 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  re- 
viewers of  that  day.  Macaulay  again 
and  again  returns  to  this  contention, 
that  it  was  "by  means  of  puffing " 
that  Montgomery  had  obtained  recog- 
nition. It  is  after  citing  a  passage 
ending  with, 

Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dismay, 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirls  away — 

that  the  reviewer  exclaims,  "  And  this 
is  fine  poetry  !  This  is  what  ranks  its 
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writer  with  the  master-spirits  of  the 
age  !  This  is  what  has  been  described 
over  and  over  again,  in  terms  which 
would  require  some  qualification  if  used 
respecting  '  Paradise  Lost '  !  "  Now, 
some  might  complain  that  Macaulay 
was  here  over- stating  the  case  as 
against  the  critics.  In  any  generation 
there  will  always  be  a  public  to  ad- 
mire poets  of  the  Montgomery  stamp. 
But  the  responsibility  of  the  profes- 
sional critics  is  not  lessened  by  this 
fact,  but  rather  increased.  When  the 
public  taste  is  low,  or  ignorant,  or 
undecided  as  to  what  is  good  and  bad, 
all  the  more  are  the  custodians  of 
taste  to  blame  who  neglect  their  first 
duty,  which  is  to  lead,  and  not  to  fol- 
low. And  Alacaulay,  in  my  judgment, 
was  faithful  to  his  calling  in  entering 
his  brilliant  protest,  even  though  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  give 
pain  in  the  process. 

Well,  things  have  changed  in  many 
ways  since  Macaulay  wrote.  It  is 
"  sixty  years  since  "  ;  new  schools  of 
poetry  have  risen ;  "Keats's  fame,  and 
Wordsworth's,  and  Shelley's  have 
lipened  and  diffused  in  the  interval. 
The  influence  of  the  verse  of  Campbell 
and  Rogers  has  disappeared  ;  even  that 
of  Byron  has  perceptibly  weakened,  and 
new  masters  in  the  art,  notably  Tenny- 
son and  Browning,  Swinburne,  Wil- 
liam Morris,  and  Rossetti,  have  "  swum 
into  our  ken."  The  accepted  models 
and  types  of  contemporary  verse  are 
widely  different  from  those  which 
satisfied  our  grandfathers.  And  as 
the  forms  of  excellence  have  changed, 
so  have  those  of  mediocrity.  There  is 
not  much  fear  that  mediocrity  of  the 
type  of  Robert  Montgomery's  should 
often  need  serious  repression,  or  that 
it  would  not  at  once  meet  with  such, 
if  it  appeared.  It  is  not  grotesque 
mediocrity  which  seems  likely  nowa- 
days to  deceive  the  elect,  or  even  the 
non-elect.  If  there  is  a  counterfeit 
poetry  now  in  circulation,  it  is  of  a 
wholly  different  mintage.  Any  one 
can  detect  and  nail  to  the  counter 
such  spurious  money  as  Macaulay 
denounced.  The  later  coinages  are 


far  better  imitations  of  the  genuine 
thing.  Many,  indeed,  are  on  the  sur- 
face of  them  very  like  the  real  thing  : 
the  face  is  as  bright,  sometimes  brighter 
than  18-carat  gold;  the  cutting  of  the 
die  seems  perfect,  the  impression 
skilfully  taken,  the  milling  unexcep- 
tionable. It  is  only  when  weighed  in 
the  hand  by  some  one  familiar  with 
the  genuine  coin  that  its  weight  is  felt 
to  be  deficient ;  only  when  struck 
against  some  strong,  hard  surface  that 
its  ring  is  perceived  to  be  false.  Or, 
dropping  metaphor,  we  may  say  that 
we  need  the  critics  of  our  day,  not  so 
much  to  detect  poetical  charlatans,  as 
to  point  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  first  and  second  rate  in 
poetry,  between  mediocrity  and  ex- 
cellence, where  the  mimicry  of  the 
latter  by  the  former  is  often  so  excel- 
lent that  exceedingly  skilful  workman- 
ship is  liable  to  be  accepted,  and  to 
be  extolled  as  poetry  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  here,  I  venture  to  think, 
that  the  critics  of  the  day  have  a  task 
before  them  of  real  importance,  and 
one  which  they  too  often  fail  to  per- 
form. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  regret  that 
the  days  of  "  slashing  "  criticism  should 
have  passed  away.  And,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  perhaps  in  reaction  against 
that  species  that  the  present  amiable 
and  even  gushing  season  should  have 
set  in.  But  there  is  doubtless  yet 
another  cause  at  work.  The  slashing 
critics  in  days  gone  by  are  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  often  made  bad 
mistakes,  and  their  various  attempts 
to  gibbet  some  new-found  poet  in 
many  cases  only  succeeded  (after  the 
precedent  of  the  classic  street  drama 
of  PUNCH)  in  placing  the  head  of 
Jack  Ketch  himself  into  the  noose. 
Now  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
there  is  not  something  to  be  alleged 
in  extenuation  of  the  critic's  conduct 
in  such  cases.  A  new  poet  of  genius 
is  often  himself  in  part  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  welcome  he  receives. 
Not  only  is  a  new  creative  genius 
a  severe  blow  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  ideas  of  his  day ;  not  only  has 
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he,  in  Coleridge's  words,  to  create 
the  very  taste  by  which  himself  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  but  he  is  often  at  starting 
crude,  extravagant,  and  unequal ;  and 
a  critic  would  not  be  a  critic  if  he  did 
not  seize  upon  those  parts  first  and 
with  keenest  appetite.  But  still,  when 
later  the  new  star  has  risen  into  the  po- 
etic.il  heaven  and  is  recognized  in  his 
full  glory,  it  is  no  doubt  disagreeable 
for  bhe  critic,  who  would  give  much  if 
he  bad  never  spoken.  And  perhaps  it  is 
with  a  full  recollection  of  these  failures 
in  the  past  that  the  critic  of  to-day 
is  nervous  lest  he  should  sentence  the 
wrong  man,  or  lest  he  should  be  found 
afterwards  to  have,  not  " entertained," 
but  on  the  contrary  shut  the  door 
aga:nst,  "angels  unawares."  Perhaps 
too  (but  this  is  mere  conjecture)  the 
critics  are  themselves  in  some  cases 
poer.s,  and  on  brotherly  terms  with  the 
poei-  criticized  ;  and  as  with  the  fabled 
village,  where  the  poor  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  earn  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  taking  in  one  another's  wash- 
ing, so  these  may  perhaps,  in  the 
absence  of  a  large  market  for  their 
wares,  be  similarly  constrained  to  re- 
view one  another's  poems.  I  repeat 
thai,  this  is  mere  conjecture  thrown 
out  for  discussion,  but  it  might  ac- 
couut  both  for  the  phenomenon  of  such 
abundant  verse  in  our  time,  and  for 
the  geniality  and  kindliness  of  the 
critics. 

.For  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  new 
books,  not  of  poetry  only,  at  the 
present  hour  is  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
nution, not  an  increase,  of  critical 
severity.  One  would  have  supposed 
thai  at  such  a  period, — when,  to  adapt 
the  proverb  of  the  wood  and  the  trees, 
one  can  hardly  see  literature  for  the 
books — the  critical  standard  would 
rist  ;  that  the  critic  would  show  him- 
self more,  not  less;  exacting,  and  woujd 
be  more  careful,  in  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  to  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  the  excellent  and  the  medi- 
ocro.  Yet  no  one  can  read  much  of 
the  current  periodical  criticism  with- 
out noting  that  it  is  rather  the  oppo- 
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site  that  is  happening.  While  it  is 
an  obvious  and  undeniable  fact  that 
the  manufacture  of  books,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  authorship,  exists  on 
an  enormous  scale,  yet  apparently 
the  average  critic  becomes  more  easy 
to  please,  not  less,  than  of  old ;  as  if 
he  cried  in  sheer  despair  to  the 
makers  of  books,  "Well,  if  you  can't 
rise  to  my  standard,  I  must  come 
down  to  yours  " ;  and  hardly  six  months 
pass  without  some  prose  romance  ap- 
pearing, by  some  fresh  writer,  and 
being  received  with  such  a  chorus  of 
welcome  and  such  hecatombs  of  praise 
as  (to  borrow  Macaulay's  phrase) 
would  require  some  modification,  if 
applied  to  the  masterpieces  of  Walter 
Scott, — to  OLD  MORTALITY  or  THE 
HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN.  Now,  as  I 
have  said,  no  one  wishes  for  a  return  of 
the  criticism  called  slashing,  but  what 
I  do  think  the  intelligent  reader  often 
sighs  for,  is  some  criticism  that  may 
be  called  discriminating;  and  if  the 
value  of  such  in  literature  of  whatever 
kind  is  great,  it  is  surely  greatest 
where  the  literature  in  question  is 
poetry,  in  which  Horace  has  told  us, — 
and  the  cultivated  sense  of  mankind 
has  ratified  his  words — "mediocrity 
is  not  admissible."  And  as  to  poetry, 
we  are  not  asking  for  more  severity 
or  ridicule  from  the  critic,  but  only 
more  moderation  and  a  truer  sense 
of  gradation.  "  In  nothing,"  said 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  there  will  be 
few  qualified  to  judge  but  will  agree 
with  him,  "  in  nothing  is  England  more 
glorious  than  in  her  poetry."  From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  we  have  indeed 
a  glorious  and  a  precious  succession,  to 
read,  to  admire,  to  be  proud  of,  and  to 
profit  by,  for  who  shall  estimate  the 
enormous  influence  of  its  great  poets 
in  the  education  of  a  people,  both  as 
their  teachers  and  as  the  imparters  of 
intense  and  lofty  and  enduring  delight. 
And  if  so,  it  must  surely  be  of  primary 
importance,  in  the  interest  of  that  edu- 
cation, that  we  keep  our  sense  pure 
and  unsophisticated  as  to  what  i« 
poetry  and  what  is  not. 

I  remember  some  months  ago,  when 
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a  question  was  raised  akin  to  that 
we  are  here  discussing,  as  to  the 
merits  of  certain  minor  poets,  that  one 
of  these,  or  his  champion  (I  forget 
which)  demurred  to  the  too  exacting 
criticism  which  poetry  had  to  face  in 
these  days  from  the  general  public.  He 
said  it  was  most  unfair  of  persons 
always  to  use  the  word  poetry  as  if  it 
must  only  mean  the  best  poetry.  I  cite 
the  remark  both  for  its  naivete  and  be- 
cause the  test  it  demurs  to  is  really 
that  of  Horace  in  our  text.  For 
Horace,  in  fact,  adopts  the  same  test. 
He  avers  that,  when  we  speak  of 
poetry,  we  ought  to  mean  the  best, 
because  mediocrity  in  that  article  is 
not  poetry  at  all.  Now,  as  to  the 
poetry  of  the  past,  the  critics  indeed 
have  often  made  mistakes,  and  disas- 
trous ones;  but  there  is  one  critic 
who,  if  only  we  are  patient  with  him, 
never  makes  a  mistake, — and  that 
critic  is  Time.  There  is  no  judge 
known  to  men  who  is  absolutely  to  be 
trusted  but  he.  It  is  Time  who  sepa- 
rates the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the 
good  wheat  from  the  inferior,  the  true 
grain  from  the  best  imitation,  and 
sends  the  good  and  the  valuable  sail- 
ing along  his  stream,  while  the  worth- 
less is  submerged  in  the  depths  below 
for  ever.  And  that  which  survives 
men  have  agreed  to  call  "classic." 
Poetry  so  named  is  poetry  which  has 
survived  all  changes  of  manners,  tastes, 
and  fashions,  and  is  read  with  delight 
and  profit  in  each  succeeding  age.  Of 
course  this  definition  must  not  be  con- 
strued too  literally.  The  worthless 
may  survive  also,  in  the  form  of  paper 
and  print,  in  the  sense  that  worthless 
books  may  be  found  treasured  in 
libraries  ;  but  the  "  classic  "  work  lives 
on  in  another  sense,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  still  read,  and  not  only  by 
students  ;  that  it  has  interest  for  the 
intelligent  and  cultivated  in  every 
fresh  generation  ;  that  it  is  read,  and 
re-read  and  quoted,  and  has  thus  found 
its  way,  as  it  were,  into  the  life-blood 
of  man's  intellectual  being ;  that  it 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  stock 
of  human  interests,  in  knowledge,  in 


thought  or  in  stimulating  thought,  in 
awakening  sympathy,  in  touching  the 
heart,  or  in  other  of  the  myriad  ways 
that  concern  humanity.  Each  of  the 
writers  who  has  done  one  or  other  of 
these  things  has  had  his  little  school 
of  imitators,  trying  to  repeat  what 
he  has  done  and  share  his  glory ;  but 
these,  if  merely  imitators,  live  for  a 
while,  obtaining  a  certain  vogue,  the 
vogue  of  a  reflected  light,  and  then 
Time  lifts  his  hand,  and  says,  "  You 
may  go ;  you  are  no  longer  wanted. 
You  are  mimics,  and  the  world, — the 
permanent  world — desires  no  mimicry 
in  its  literature ;  it  wants  the  real 
thing."  And  so  the  original  men, — • 
the  men  who  have  brought  something 
new,  something  of  their  own — sur- 
vive, and  the  copyists  pass  away. 
"They  have  their  day  and  cease  to 
be." 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts  not  long  ago 
in  THE  ATHENJSUM  took  occasion  to 
make  some  general  observations  on  the 
duration  of  the  average  poet's  fame. 
He  describes  himself  as  one  of  those 
"  cheery  pessimists  "  who  believe  that 
<:  the  time  is  gone  by  when  English 
poets,  save  a  very  few,  need  hope  to 
write  for  any  other  generation  than 
their  own."  And  he  goes  on  to  cite, 
with  an  explicitness  that  seems  a 
little  harsh,  the  names  of  several  who, 
writing  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  were  "  boomed  "  (the  ex- 
pression is  his  own),  lived  their  little 
life  and  died,  and  are  now  forgotten. 
But  Mr.  Watts  forgets  (I  venture  to 
think)  that  the  same  phenomenon 
belongs  to  every  age,  not  merely  to 
our  own.  He  says  "  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  English  poets,  save  a 
few,  need  hope  to  write  "  for  posterity. 
But  has  not  this  always  been  so,  and 
has  not  the  word  "  classic "  been 
coined  just  in  order  to  describe 
these  few  1  Nor  is  it  quite  easy  to 
gather  from  Mr.  Watts's  language  on 
whom  he  lays  the  responsibility  for 
this,  whether  on  the  general  reader, 
or  on  the  critic.  At  one  moment  he 
seems  to  blame  the  former,  at  another 
the  latter.  For  example,  he  writes  : 
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"  From  the  latest  romantic  revival  of 
Rossetti,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Swinburne,  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  mass  of  true  poetry  has  been 
produced  which  in  quality  far  sur- 
passes all  the  poetry  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  between  the  time  of 
Pcpe  and  the  time  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  ;  but  where  is  the  room 
for  it?"  Here  Mr.  Watts  is  appa- 
rently censuring  the  general  reader 
for  this  unfortunate  apathy.  But  can 
we  quite  assent  to  his  premises  ?  The 
pe  iod  of  the  last  century  which  he 
indicates  produced,  among  others, 
Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  and  Burns ;  and  it  is  at  least 
stf  ggering  to  be  told  that  the  new 
poets  of  the  last  thirty  years, — for  Mr. 
Watts  obviously  does  not  include  the 
gr  ?at  poets  surviving  from  the  previous 
generation — far  surpass  all  these  in 
quality !  Yet  at  another  moment 
Mr.  Watts  seems  to  hold  the  critics 
liable  for  having  inflated  the  reputa- 
tion of  these  poets,  and  lifted  them 
inv,o  an  undeserved  popularity.  He 
uses  the  ugly  word  "  boomed,"  and 
otherwise  appears  to  suggest,  in  cer- 
tain sarcastic  phrases,  that  those  who 
are  styled  "  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
age"  are  forgotten  in  five  years,  if 
th'3y  die  or  cease  to  write.  He  seems 
in  this  to  "halt  between  two  opinions"; 
and  indeed  so  acute  an  observer  must 
of  necessity  feel  that  the  whole  truth 
is  not  told,  even  when  we  have 
dwelt  both  upon  the  fickleness  of  the 
public  taste  and  the  incompetence  of 
the  reviewers. 

For  all  this  time,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
tli3  real  issue  has  been  avoided.  If 
the  last  thirty  years  has  produced 
poetry  far  more  worthy  to  live  than 
all  the  poetry  between  Pope  and 
Wordsworth,  and  yet  "  there  is  no 
room  for  it,"  it  must  be  the  public, 
nob  the  critics,  who  are  answerable 
fov  the  neglect  of  it ;  and,  if  so,  what 
is  the  secret  of  this  inconsistency? 
Why  do  men  still  read  and  quote 
Giay,  and  Cowper,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  yet  perversely  neglect  the  far 
superior  poetry  of  1860-90?  Can 


it  be  that  we  are  all  slaves  to  a  name, 
and  only  pretend  to  admire  the  poets 
of  a  hundred  years  since,  because 
l^pse  of  time  has  elevated  them  into 
classics?  Yet  Mr.  Watts  holds  out 
no  hope  that  the  "  whirligig  of  time  " 
will  redress  matters,  and  that  the  far 
more  notable  poetry  of  1860-90  will  be 
in  its  turn  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
receive  its  long-delayed  popularity 
in  1960.  Is  there  any  escape  from 
this  perplexity  and  confusion  save 
that  to  which  I  have  been  long  point- 
ing ?  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is 
a  hypocrite  in  his  amusements  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  long 
run,  as  to  his  intellectual  pleasures. 
Time,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  supreme 
critic,  and  he  alone  preserves  the  true 
grain.  Go  back  in  thought  for  a 
moment  to  that  barren  eighteenth 
century  of  which  Mr.  Watts  is  so  dis- 
dainful. There  occur  to  my  mind 
these  lines,  which  have  survived  "  deep 
in  the  general  heart  of  man  "  : 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of 

care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my 

share — 
I    still    had    hopes,  my   latest  hours  to 

crown, 
"Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me 

down  ; 

To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep   the   flame    from   wasting    by 

repose  : 

1  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the   swains   to    show   my  book- 
learned  skill, 

Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns 

pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he 

flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

Now  Goldsmith,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  best  judges,  does  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  poets,  perhaps  not  even 
in  the  second.  Even  in  the  lines  just 
cited  there  are  obvious  traces  of  a 
school  of  versifying,  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Pope,  that  was  hastening  to 
its  fall.  And  yet  the  lines  have  on 
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them,  you  will  all  agree,  the  inde- 
lible stamp  of  the  classic,  the  per- 
manent. Their  effect  on  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  readers  has 
proved  independent  of  all  changes  of 
literary  fashion,  or  any  fashion.  Yes, 
it  may  be  replied,  because  they  deal 
with  a  popular  sentiment;  " Mentem 
mortalia  tangunt"  But  the  best 
poetry  can  only  now  and  then  deal 
with  such  topics.  Very  true  ;  only 
hundreds  of  other  poets,  with  loftier 
aims  than  Goldsmith,  have  handled 
the  same  sentiment  before  and  since, 
and  have  failed  to  impress  in  like 
manner.  Where  is  there  a  kindred 
passage  in  the  poetry  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  has  taken  a  like 
hold  on  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  men?  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  ob- 
jected that  Goldsmith's  "  kind "  of 
poetry  is  not  a  high  kind.  The  poet 
who  aims  at  something  higher  in 
kind,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  greater 
poet,  even  though  he  be  never  quoted 
and  seldom  read.  Is  this  so]  We 
know  that  in  matters  ethical  he  shoots 
farther  who  aims  at  the  sky  than  he 
who  levels  at  the  tree-top.  We 
know,  also,  on  the  authority  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  that 

A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  Heaven  for  1 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  you  remember,  was 
troubled  in  conscience  for  having  spent 
his  life  in  painting  "  pot-boilers," 
instead  of  obeying  his  nobler  instincts 
and  his  cravings  after  perfection.  But 
then  the  thought  he  expresses  only  ap- 
plies to  good  or  bad  in  the  same  kind. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  different 
sorts.  The  artificer  who  can  make  a 
jam-pot  admirably,  and  a  Grecian  urn 
but  poorly,  will  live,  if  he  live  at  all, 
by  the  excellence  of  his  jam-pots  and 
not  by  his  urns.  Poets  must  survive 
by  their  successes,  not  by  their  fail- 
ures. It  is  excellence  in  its  own  kind 
that  is  a  joy  for  ever,  even  when  that 
kind  is  short  of  the  highest.  This, 
it  would  seem,  is  one  of  the  fallacies 
that  possess  those  who  complain  that 
contemporary  verse  is  not  appreciated. 


They  plead  with  truth  of  some  new 
volume  of  verse  that  it  is  noble  in 
aim,  earnest  in  spirit,  and  in  metrical 
skill,  and  a  certain  verbal  ingenuity, 
often  admirable.  Yet  the  volume  in 
question  is  read  once,  in  response  to 
some  enthusiastic  review,  but  it  some- 
how fails  to  delight ;  it  is  not  quoted, 
or  remembered,  or  re-read  ;  treasured 
in  that  limited  book-shelf  that  hangs, 
like  that  of  Chaucer's  scholar,  at  one's 
"  bed's-head."  It  is  "  boomed,"  per- 
haps, and  then,  as  Mr.  Watts  allows, 
is  heard  of  no  more.  And  the  writer 
of  the  verses,  if  in  his  despondency 
he  takes  up  a  volume  of  Gray  or 
Cowper,  finds  there  line  after  line, 
embodying  perhaps  some  very  hack- 
neyed human  experience,  yet  alive 
still  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  men, 
and  exhibiting  no  sign  of  decay  or 
neglect.  How  is  this  ? 

How  is  this,  indeed  ?  What  con- 
stitutes the  vitality  of  verse  1  What 
is  the  essential  cause  why  some  verse 
lives  and  some  dies  It  It  is  an  answer, 
but  no  explanation,  to  reply  that  genius 
is  inscrutable,  intangible,  coming  like 
the  wind  we  know  not  whence,  and 
having  issues  we  know  not  whither. 
Certainly  it  is  not  to  attempt  a  fresh 
analysis  of  genius  that  I  am  here  to- 
night. Mine  is  a  humbler  aim, — 
merely  to  plead  that  "  God's  great 
gift  of  speech  abused"  should  not  be 
allowed  to  "confuse"  for  us  the 
essential  difference  in  poetry  between 
the  great  and  the  little, — between  the 
poetry  that  "comes  to  stay"  (as  our 
theatrical  friends  phrase  it)  and  that 
which  comes  "  to  go."  There  may  be 
tests  for  a  thing,  though  the  thing 
itself  evades  analysis.  I  am  address- 
ing a  mixed  audience, — mixed  as  to 
age,  I  mean  —  and  it  is  for  the 
students  of  this  college  that  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  a  few  of  such  tests, 
and  to  remind  them  that  it  was  not  of 
poetry  that  Hamlet  was  thinking  when 
he  said  in  his  nervous  irritability  that 
there  is  "  nothing  either  good  or  bad 
but  thinking  makes  it  so."  We  have 
the  great  poets  in  our  hands,  or  around 
us  :  and  in  seeking  to  know  why  they 
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have  taken  a  rank  denied  to  others,  I 
think  our  chief  test  is  the  very  fact  of 
their  survival, — that  is,  that  time  has 
not  withered  them,  nor  custom  staled 
them.  Whatever  the  quality  that  has 
made  them  live  is  independent  of  time. 
Spen  >er  is  as  delightful  to  us  as  to  his 
contemporaries.  Pope,  though  deal- 
ing habitually  with  people,  incidents, 
•quarrels,  gossip  of  his  generation,  has 
lost  for  us  no  jot  of  his  fascination. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  offer  this  precise 
quality  as  a  test  for  the  poetry  of  our 
own  day.  We  shall  all  be  in  our 
gravos  before  a  like  probationary 
period  is  over.  But  there  is  a  kindred 
test  which  may  be  applied  by  most  of 
us  during  our  own  lifetime.  I  used 
just  now  Keats's  famous  expression 
about  a  thing  of  beauty  being  a  joy 
for  ever.  The  line  has  been  so  vulgar- 
ized that  we  forget  that  it  contains  a 
very  subtle  criticism.  "For  ever"  of 
course  includes  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the 
worl  Fs  history,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  include  lapse  of  time 
in  the  individual's.  If  a  thing  is  really 
good,  really  beautiful,  it  will  travel 
with  us  through  life,  a  "  life's  star," 
that  never  wanes  or  dwindles ;  or,  it 
will  seem  to  grow  to  us  more  good, 
more  beautiful,  as  we  ourselves  grow  in 
real  culture.  It  must  be  a  common  ex- 
perience with  us  all  to  look  back  with 
something  of  wonder,  even  of  humilia- 
tion, to  the  things  in  literature  or  art 
we  once  thought  exquisite  and  of 
highest  worth.  The  oratory  we  once 
sat  under ;  the  music  we  once  sang  or 
played  ;  the  engravings  we  used  to  buy 
and  hang  on  our  walls  when  we  were 
eighteen  (and  infallible)  ;  how  poor 
and  cheap  they  often  seem  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  during 
which  we  have  read  more,  thought 
moro,  used  our  eyes  more,  and  drunk 
deeper  of  the  "still  sad  music  of 
humanity."  Thus  it  must  be  some 
test  at  least  of  true  verse,  or  true 
mus'c,  when  seeming  beautiful  once 
it  c<  >ntinues  beautiful  for  ever,  or  at 
leas^ ,  as  one's  own  poor  life  and  edu- 
cation endure.  And  as  Keats  says,  it 
is  a  "joy,"  not  merely  an  admiration 


that  endures.  There  must  be  some- 
thing of  delight  in  all  admiration  of 
the  highest ;  a  new  thrill,  a  kindling, 
whenever  seen  or  heard  afresh.  When, 
after  perusing  some  new  volume  of 
verse,  we  close  the  book  with  the 
words  "  This  is  really  very  good,  quite 
above  the  average,"  and  yet  are  never 
aware  of  any  strong  impulse  to  open 
the  book  again,  here  must  be  a  proof 
that  the  best  is  not  before  us.  But  it 
is  hardly  a  case  of  reading  and  re- 
reading. Some  of  the  best  things  are 
perhaps  not  often  read  'again,  just 
because  we  can  recall  them  without 
reading,  because  they  live  in  memory 
and  haunt  us  like  a  passion.  No  need 
to  read  again 

0  happy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  ;  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 

More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn 

buds  appear — 

or, 

Sweet  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon — 

or, 

The  island-valley  of  Avilion, 
Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,   or  any 

snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
beep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 

Such  passages  as  these  are  never 
left  behind,  or  outgrown  in  our  life's 
march.  They  have  got  vitality ;  we 
feel  it,  though  the  secret  of  their  life 
evades  us  still. 

Once  more,  I  might  have  added  this 
test:  "Is  the  thing  said  by  the  new 
poet  in  itself  worth  saying  1  "  And 
of  much  of  the  verse  of  the  present 
day,  this  is  a  safe  test.  Much  of  it  is 
.written,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  a  technical  skill  in  word- 
building,  or  the  invention  of  new  and 
curious  metres.  Here  the  form  is 
everything,  and  the  substance  nothing; 
and  many  of  these  edifices  are  much 
on  a  par  in  value  with  the  barley-sugar 
temples,  provided  by  the  pastrycook 
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for  a  Twelfth-night  supper, — about  as 
artistic,  and  about  as  good  to  eat. 
But  the  test  I  have  indicated  requires 
guarding,  fco  this  extent.  A  great 
bulk  of  modern  poetry  consists  of 
matter, — thoughtful,  spiritual,  original, 
interesting,  which  yet  would  be  just 
as  much  all  these  if  expressed  in 
prose.  So  the  test  may  be  thus  modi- 
fied. If,  turned  into  prose,  the  matter 
would  be  just  as  valuable,  just  as 
beautiful ;  if  it  loses  nothing  in  the 
process  but  metre  and  rhyme,  then  it 
is  not  poetry.  And  much  modern 
verse,  it  seems  to  me,  partakes  of  this 
fatal  defect.  It  may  be  by  no  means 
without  value  ;  it  may  contain  new 
and  fine  thought  and  feeling,  interest- 
ing and  helpful  to  hundreds, — only  let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  metrical 
form  into  calling  it  great  poetry. 

Since  I  announced  the  title  (perhaps 
a  trifle  pedantic)  of  this  lecture,  I  have 
found  various  friends  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  by  " poetce  mediocres," 
I  meant  our  minor  poets,  and  that  my 
purpose  was  to  point  out  how  much 
beauty,  and  enduring  beauty,  is  to  be 
discovered  in  poets  far  short  of  the 
highest  in  rank.  And  this  would  in- 
deed be  an  excellent  and  profitable 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  try  at 
some  time  to  do  justice  to  it.  But 
I  take  it  there  is  a  clear  differ- 
ence between  "poetce  mediocres"  and 
"poetce  minores."  A  minor  poet  is 
not  necessarily  mediocre  ;  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  former,  and  ample 
reason  for  us  to  value  and  be  thankful 
for  him.  I  am  aware  that  a  flavour 
of  mediocrity  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  word  "  minor."  There  is  a 
story  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  col- 
lected notabilities  at  her  parties,  intro- 
ducing a  bard  of  this  description  to  a 
distinguished  foreigner  in  these  terms  : 
"  Herr  Miiller,"  she  said,  "  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Shelley 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  minor  poets."  The  story  adds 
that  Mr.  Shelley  Smith  was  not  pleased; 
but  surely  had  he  called  to  mind  a  few 
of  those  in  the  past,  whom  we  should 
call  by  that  name,  he  need  not  have 


suffered  in  his  feelings.  I  suppose 
that  Thomas  Hood  is  one  of  those 
whom  we  should  hardly  allow  in  the 
"  honour  list "  of  poets  at  all  ;  he 
would  certainly  rank  among  the  minor 
poets.  Yet  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "  I  remember, 
I  remember  the  house  where  I  was 
born,"  are  lyrics  as  full  of  life  still, 
as  capable  of  giving  high  and  keen 
happiness,  as  on  the  day  they  were 
born.  What  would  Mr.  Shelley  Smith 
give  in  his  heart  for  his  lyrics  to  enjoy  a 
like  distinction  ;  or  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
if  his  triolets  were  ever  read,  quoted, 
loved,  as  are  these  1  No,  a  minor  poet 
may  be  mediocre,  too  often  he  is, 
but  there  is  no  venom  in  the  word. 
And  the  best  of  the  "  minor  "  verse, 
and  the  best  of  the  "  major,"  dwell 
side  by  side,  differing  from  each  other 
doubtless  in  glory,  but  stars  for  ever, 
and  joys  for  ever,  in  the  firmament  of 
beauty  with  which  God  has  encircled 
His  world. 

Our  English  poetry  is  a  vast  and 
precious  inheritance  ;  and  because  it  is 
of  real  importance  that  we  should 
train  our  students  aright  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  judged  a  question,  some 
may  have  thought  frivolous,  not  un- 
worthy of  discussion  this  evening.  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  led  astray  at  Univer- 
sity College.  My  friend,  Professor 
Rowley,  who  has  charge  of  such  sub- 
jects here,  may  be  safely  trusted  (no 
man  more  so)  to  distinguish,  on  the 
instant,  gold  from  pinchbeck.  You 
will  never  find  him  taken  in,  either 
by  Buckram  or  Gylding.  But  we  have 
not  all  been  trained  under  such  tutors  ; 
some  of  us  have  to  look  for  guidance 
elsewhere  in  the  formation  of  our 
poetic  taste.  The  sub-title  of  my 
lecture  (had  I  used  one)  would  have 
been  "  A  Plea  for  Moderation ;  or,  a 
truer  sense  of  proportion  in  modern 
criticism."  I  have  not  illustrated  my 
argument,  as  perhaps  some  expected 
by  extracts  from  the  bards  I  had  in 
view  ;  such  a  course  would  be  neither 
generous  nor  profitable.  That  much 
of  the  mass  of  poetry  yearly  produced 
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is  mere  confectionery  ;  that  much  of 
it  is  merely  mimetic,  merely  shining 
in  the  reflected  light  of  a  diction  and 
a  m3trical  versatility  borrowed  from 
othe.-  men,  is  my  profound  convic- 
tion, and  my  object  has  been  merely 
to  deprecate  the  application  to  these  of 
terirs  of  praise  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  £;reat  masters  of  the  craft.  For  such 
practice  tends  to  confuse  and  spoil  that 
mor;  J  sense,  which,  as  well  as  an  intellec- 
tual one,  enters  (I  firmly  believe)  into 
our  appreciation  of  the  highest.  When 
a  new  poet  is  hailed,  within  a  week  of 
his  lirst  appearance,  as  a  new  Shelley, 
shot  Id  the  epithet  prove  absurd  you 
may  ask,  "  Well,  what  harm  is  done, 
beyond  fluttering  needlessly  the  aes- 
thetic pulse  of  the  reader,  and  causing 


the  expenditure  of  a  few  premature 
half-crowns  ?  "  Well,  the  harm  is  that 
treason  is  done, — not,  of  course  against 
the  Di  Majores  of  verse,  who  sit  apart, 
beside  their  nectar,  careless  of  the 
critics — but  treason  against  the  poetic 
instinct  and  conscience  of  the  general 
reader,  who  is  tempted  to  rub  his 
eyes  and  exclaim,  "  Is  this  first-rate 
poetry?  Have  I  been  deceived  all 
my  days  in  regarding  the  really  great 
poets,  on  whom  Time  has  set  his  seal, 
as  on  a  wholly  different  plane  from 
these  ;  as  really  great,  enduring,  vital, 
—  part  and  parcel  of  my  life's  expe- 
rience— entering  into  the  very  faith, 
hope,  love,  strength,  and  joy  of  my 
intellectual  and  spiritual  being  1 " 
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THEOPTIILE  GAUTIER  was  not  more 
remarkable    for    the   extreme   pictur- 
esqueness  with  which  he  sketched  the 
persons  and  the   achievements  of  his 
contemporaries,    than  for  the   kindly 
consideration  pervading  his  estimates 
of  them.     In  these  portraits,  as  well 
as  in  the  notices  of  painting  so  long 
supplied    by  him    to   the    newspaper 
press,   his    appreciative   powers    seem 
so  largely  in  the  ascendant,  that  the 
value    of  the   criticism  is    sometimes 
injured  by   its   too    indulgent    tone. 
He  was  above  professional   jealousy, 
and   his    sincere   love    of   beauty   led 
him  to   welcome    it  wherever   found, 
even  when  the  methods  producing  it 
were  antagonistic  to  his  own  theories 
on    art.      He  could   enjoy  a  success, 
whether  it  was  the  happy  hit  of  medi- 
ocrity or  one  of  the  golden  hours  in 
the  long  day  of  genius.     Fully  appre- 
ciative  of  the  greater  literary  lights 
of    his    day,    a    devoted    partisan   of 
Hugo    and    the    staunch   defender   of 
Balzac,  he  could  still  find  warm  praise 
for  gifts  unlikely,  perhaps,  to  secure 
permanent  recognition,  such  as  those 
of    Joseph   Mery  and   Leon    Gozlan ; 
while  some  gentle  enthusiasts,   Phil- 
oxene  Boyer,  for  instance,  might  have 
altogether   missed  notice  had    it  not 
been  for  his  memorial  pen. 

It  is  for  Joseph  Mery  that  I  would 
ask  your  attention.  He  was  an  old 
friend  of  Gautier  and,  living  at  Mar- 
seilles, not  unfrequently  received  him 
leaving  or  returning  to  France,  for 
Theo  was  fond  of  travelling.  At  a 
country  house  on  that  sultry  shore 
the  two  would  lounge  under  the  pre- 
carious shade  of  tamarisks,  and  be- 
tween the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
blue  of  the  sea  would  talk  the  talk  of 
accomplished  men.  Mery  was  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  and  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him 


considered  that  his  writings  gave  no 
adequate   idea    of    his    powers.      The 
same  has  been  said  of  our  own  John 
Wilson,  of  Theodore  Hook,  and  others. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  about  distant 
countries,   China    or    India,   and  was 
thought  to  have  a  faculty  of  projecting 
himself  from  his  southern  garden  into 
those  ancient  lands  of  unprogressive 
manners  and  mysterious  customs.    He 
could  so  fully  realise  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  his  friends  declared,  that  his 
language  gave  the  impression  of  being 
the    result    of     personal    experience. 
This  gift  animated   his    conversation 
with  picturesque  outbursts,  while  his 
own  natural  wit  added  many  a  spark- 
ling   and    epigrammatic    touch.      He 
had    the    Italian    accomplishment    of 
spontaneous  verse,   and  could  supply 
poetry  on  demand,  whose  chief  merit 
doubtless   was    its   fluency.     Add    an 
accurate    ear    and    a   pleasant  voice 
in   music,  enabling  him  to  reproduce 
excerpts  from  the  operas,  and  the  no- 
tion is  complete  of  an  active  intellect, 
shallow  perhaps  and  volatile,  but  still 
prepared  to  manifest  itself  in   many 
social  achievements.     Through  his  life 
Mery  made  Marseilles  his  home,  but 
he  often  visited  Paris,  whose  change- 
able climate,  however,  was  sadly  try- 
ing  to   the   child  of  sunshine ;   even 
in    summer   he  might    be    seen,  with 
a    warm     cloak    wrapped    round    his 
shoulders,  avoiding  the  shady  side  of 
the  street.     On  reaching  manhood  he 
had  been  led  to  adopt  literature  as  a 
calling  ;  but  circumstances  divided  his 
career  into  two  parts.     Born  in  1798 
he  began  to  write  during  the  Restora- 
tion,   his  early    efforts    consisting    of 
satirical  verses  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, the  metrical  form   promising,  as 
was  hoped,   some   protection   against 
prosecution.      In    this  occupation  he 
became  the  coadjutor  of  a  fellow  towns- 
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man,  named  Barthelemy,  who  obtained 
considerable  reputation  by  his  LA 
YILLKLIADE  and  other  pieces. 

Alter  the  Revolution  of  1830  the 
two  undertook  the  weekly  production 
•of  a  satirical  poem  on  public  affairs, 
callel  LA  NEMESIS.  Such  a  task  was 
:a  great  strain  even  on  their  ready 
powc-rs,  and  others  were  called  in  to 
help.  One  who  lent  the  most  effec- 
tive support  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Ouiliard.  This  contributor,  unpre- 
possessing in  appearance,  lean,  high- 
shouldered,  and  forbidding,  was  no 
other  than  the  atrocious  assassin, 
Lact'naire,  who  was  executed  in  Paris 
during  January  1836.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  his  double  course  of  litera- 
ture and  crime  at  the  very  time  when 
Wai  n wright  in  London  was  attempt- 
ing the  same  disastrous  combination. 
The  NEMESIS,  having  a  strong  Bona- 
partist  tendency,  was  at  last  sup- 
pressed by  authority,  and  Mery  left 
Paris  for  Italy  to  join  the  exiled 
members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

When  Mery  next  appeared  in  France 
it  was  in  the  character  of  a  novelist ; 
and  this  profession,  forming  the  second 
period  of  his  productive  life,  he  pur- 
sued to  the  end.  He  is  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  his  collected 
works,  including  a  few  fairly  successful 
attempts  at  the  drama,  number  about 
fifty  volumes,  and  were  published  by 
Levy  in  1876.  Many  of  his  romances 
were  of  the  usual  French  type,  pre- 
seming  what  was  accepted  as  pic- 
tures of  current  society  ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally came  about  that  he  gained  a 
spec  ial  reputation  as  a  delineator  of 
the  East,  and  five  works  of  fiction 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  India.  Of 
these  the  one  entitled  HEVA  was  ad- 
mitted by  public  acclamation  to  be  the 
flower.  At  the  time  of  the  Levy 
•collection  HEVA  had  already  passed 
through  thirty  editions,  some  of  them 
illustrated.  The  success  of  Mery's 
orientalism  was  considered  something 
pro  ligious  by  his  countrymen.  His 
friend  Gautier  burst  into  character- 
istic raptures  over  it.  "  Never  was 
India  better  painted."  he  wrote,  "  with 


its  impenetrable  forests,  its  jungles, 
its  pagodas,  its  lakes  full  of  sacred 
crocodiles,  its  Brahmins,  its  Thugs, 
its  elephants,  its  tigers,  its  mahara- 
jahs,  and  its  English  residents.  Mery 
had  a  power  of  intuition  which  en- 
abled him  to  conceive  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  country  he  had  never  seen. 
And  captains  on  the  long  seas,  who  had 
made  the  voyage  ten  times  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Calcutta,  have  vowed  that 
the  author  of  HEVA  must  have  secretly 
visited  India."  Besides  this  testimony 
of  the  popular  critic,  an  appropriate 
essay  was  prefixed  to  the  romance,  in 
the  edition  of  1876,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Georges  Bell,  which  was  headed 
L' ORIENT  DE  MERY.  In  this  not  only 
were  the  extraordinary  vitality  and 
vividness  of  Mery's  Eastern  delinea- 
tions dwelt  upon,  but  a  higher  tone 
was  taken ;  it  was  claimed  for  the 
novelist  that,  with  true  patriotic  feel- 
ing, he  had  endeavoured  to  revive  in 
France  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  which  had  so  distinguished 
her  meteoric  appearance  in  India.  An 
empire  there  had  indeed  been  denied 
to  her  ;  but  so  glorious  were  the  deeds 
of  her  soldiers  and  sailors  that  they 
still  formed  the  themes  (according  to 
M.  Bell)  of  native  ballads  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  presidential  towns. 
Were  not  such  achievements  worthy 
of  emulation  1 

It  will  be  believed  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  weighty  credentials 
the  story  of  Heva  was  taken  up  with 
considerable  curiosity.  And  indeed 
so  far  as  the  interest  goes,  there  need 
be  no  occasion  for  disappointment. 
The  book  is  delightfully  written  :  its 
style  is  gay  and  sparkling  j  there  is 
plenty  of  humour,  and  the  incidents 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  being 
always  exciting  and  sometimes  drama- 
tic. But  what  can  be  said  about  the 
verisimilitude  1  That  there  should  be 
mistakes  was  natural,  and  these  might 
easily  have  been  overlooked.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  most  good-tem- 
pered allowances  are  powerless  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
actual  scene  or  the  beings  that  move 
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upon  it.  The  India  of  Mery  is  no 
more  like  the  India  of  even  fifty 
years  ago,  than  the  island  of  Phillip 
Quarles  is  like  that  of  Samoa.  And 
this  is  affirmed  with  every  desire 
to  have  seen  an  interesting  locality 
illustrated  by  the  charm  of  French 
narrative.  These  statements,  capable 
of  absolute  demonstration,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  opinion 
of  critics  and  the  public  across  the 
Channel,  raise  the  subject  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  psychological  problem. 
However,  it  would  be  tedious  and  in- 
efficient for  one  who  happens  to  be 
familiar  with  the  country  to  point  out 
in  detail  to  a  reader  who  is  not,  the 
misapprehensions  of  a  third  individual 
confessing  himself  to  have  gained  his 
impressions  from  books  and  from  his 
inner  consciousness.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  one  episode,  that  of 
a  tiger-hunt,  and  simply  to  reproduce 
what  Mery  has  written.  The  tiger- 
hunt  is  selected  because  the  incidents 
of  that  sport  have  been  placed  before 
the  general  body  of  readers  so  fre- 
quently, that  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  not  can  be  easily  discerned 
even  by  the  fireside  traveller.  An 
independent  judgment  thus  formed 
will  be  pleasanter  than  acquiescence 
in  elaborate  animadversions,  which 
might  end  in  being  fatiguing. 

It  will  be  first  necessary,  however, 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  plot.  The 
two  heroes  of  the  story  are  Gabriel  de 
Nancy,  a  young  French  savant,  and 
Sir  Edward  Klerbbs,  a  Briton,  but 
also  a  learned  man  and  an  antiquary. 
Klerbbs  is  not  a  common  English 
name,  but  it  is  sufficiently  cacophonous 
to  answer  to  the  general  French  idea 
of  our  national  vocables. 

There  was  a  certain  Madras  mer- 
chant called  Mounoussamy,  who  had 
grown  so  enamoured  of  a  Batavian 
beauty  known  as  Heva,  that  he  re- 
nounced the  Hindoo  religion  and  be- 
came a  Wesleyan  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  her  hand.  She  was  the 
ward  of  an  English  banker  and  trader 
named  Palmer,  a  man  of  fabulous 
wealth  and  of  extravagance  recalling 


the  dreams  of  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS, 
On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  it 
chanced  that  there  was  a  lake  near 
the  scene  of  the  festivities.  This  was 
of  a  natural  blue  in  the  daytime,  but 
Palmer  was  desirous  of  retaining  the 
beautiful  hue  during  the  night  also. 
He  therefore  had  the  whole  indigo 
harvest  of  the  neighbourhood  cut  and 
piled  on  an  adjoining  mountain  ;  in 
the  darkness  the  plant  was  fired,  the 
lake  reflected  the  indigo  tint,  and  a 
fragrance  filled  the  air  overpowering 
the  odours  of  the  Indian  night-flowers. 
Thus  regardless  of  expense  was  Pal- 
mer when  the  whim  of  the  moment 
had  to  be  gratified. 

Gabriel  de  Nancy  had  come  to 
Madras  in  search  of  the  rare  bird 
Turracus  albus,  which  was  not  in  the 
Parisian  museums  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Lacepede.  Klerbbs  on  his 
part  was  eager  to  purchase  original 
manuscripts  for  the  production  of  a  his- 
tory of  Malabar.  The  rich  Wesleyan 
convert,  being  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, loved  to  collect  around  him 
at  his  beautiful  country  place  guests 
of  notoriety  and  eminence.  Klerbbs 
was  already  installed  at  Tinnevelly, 
— the  mansion  by  the  lake  of  that 
name,  where  art  had  combined  with 
a  luxuriant  nature  to  present  every 
enjoyment  a  pampered  taste  could 
demand  —  before  Gabriel  arrived. 
On  the  latter  accepting  a  courteous 
invitation,  he  found  a  very  strange 
state  of  affairs  existing  at  Tin- 
nevely.  There  was  a  large  party 
of  male  friends,  and  every  one  of 
them  in  love  with  Heva.  She,  how- 
ever, though  enchanting  to  all  in  her 
manners,  was  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  at  dinner-time,  when  there 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  tumult  of  rivalry 
to  secure  the  honour  of  conducting 
the  hostess,  she  calmly  took  the  arm 
of  Mounoussamy,  which  M.  Mery  de- 
clares to  be  the  native  Indian  cus- 
tom at  dinner-parties.  The  number 
of  her  admirers  was  Heva's  se- 
curity ;  and  the  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  mention  that  this  is  al- 
ways so,  adding,  with  the  light 
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hearteclness  of  his  nation,  "If  Pe- 
nelope had  had  but  a  single  suitor, 
Ulysses  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Menelaus."  The  point  need  not 
be  here  discussed.  It  must  be  added 
that  among  the  admirers  were  two 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  named 
Miroour  and  Gooiab,  who  had  evil 
designs  against  both  husband  and 
wife.  After  dinner  on  the  first  night 
of  Gabriel's  visit,  Mounoussamy  an- 
nounced that  he  had  arranged  a  tiger- 
hunt,  and  all  his  guests  were  invited 
to  be  on  horseback  before  daybreak. 
He  had  prepared  this  great  treat 
apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Goo- 
lab,  who  fervently  thanks  him  in 
words  fuller  of  sentiment  than  of  his- 
torical accuracy  :  "A  thousand  thanks, 
Nabob  Mounoussamy  !  You  are  as 
great  as  Aurungzebe,  the  first  king  of 
the  Mahrattas  !  " 

Thus  much  of  the  plot  will  be 
sufficient  to  introduce  the  sporting 
eve  at  which  shall  now  be  described. 
When  the  account  is  concluded,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
what  the  consequences  were  of  the 
hunt,  and  to  disclose  the  ultimate 
fatos  of  Gabriel,  Klerbbs,  and  the 
fair  Batavian.  "  When  the  last  star 
sinks  behind  the  mountain  of  Goala, 
we  will  take  the  field."  This  had, 
been  the  intimation  Mounoussamy  had 
given  to  his  friends  at  parting  ;  he 
had  also  informed  them  that  his  stables 
would  remain  open  all  night,  warning 
them  to  be  sure  to  choose  horses  which 
would  remain  staunch  in  the  presence 
of  wild  beasts. 

Gabriel  and  Klerbbs  sat  up  late, 
talking  over  the  beauty  of  Heva  • 
but  .they  rose  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  on  sallying  forth  found  the  party 
on  the  point  of  starting.  All  the 
guests  were  present,  and  there  was  a 
band  of  attendants  called  by  M. 
Mery  "mounted  peons,"  dressed  uni- 
formly with  red  turbans  on  their 
he^'ds,  and  carbines  in  their  hands. 
Go  )lab  and  Mirpour,  full  of  malignity, 
veiled  their  designs  with  plausible 
smiles.  The  principal  figure  of  the 
group  was  Mounoussamy  himself,  who 


had  assumed  the  dress  of  Kouverar 
the  god  of  riches,  and  appeared  naked 
to  the  waist,  with  red  cashmere  pan- 
taloons embroidered  with  flowers  and 
descending  to  ankles  spanned  by  rings 
of  gold.  Like  Kouvera,  too,  he  was 
mounted  on  an  ivory-white  horse. 
This  gentleman,  though  advanced  in 
years,  was  so  accustomed  to  bodily 
gymnastics  that  he  was  a  perfect 
athlete,  and  could  exhibit  feats  worthy 
of  the  trapeze.  Indeed,  Klerbbs  de- 
clared he  had  seen  the  Indian  perform 
a  miracle  of  activity  :  "  A  clown,"  he 
added,  "at  our  Athsley's  (sic)  would 
earn  a  hundred  pounds  a  night  for 
such  a  feat."  At  last  the  falconer 
gives  the  signal  by  beat  of  kidoudy  (a 
drum,  we  are  informed,  used  on  occa 
sions  of  the  kind),  and  off  the  party 
moves.  Although  silence  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  necessary  condition  of 
good  sport,  Gabriel  and  Klerbbs  were- 
so  near  each  other  that  they  could 
not  resist  talking,  and  the  Englishman 
told  his  friend  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
a  design  on  the  part  of  Gooiab  and 
Mirpour  against  Mounoussamy.  "It 
would  be  contrary  to  their  gentle  creed 
to  assassinate  him,"  he  explained ; 
"  but  they  will  manage  in  some  way 
to  deliver  him  to  the  tigers."  The  two 
friends  agreed  to  stand  by  their  host, 
and  if  possible  to  guard  him  from 
destruction. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  caval- 
cade halted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Lutchmi.  This 
river  flowed  along  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains  till  it  reached  a  dark  and 
terrifying  chasm,  when,  pouring  its 
waters  into  the  grim  hole,  it  disap- 
peared from  human  sight.  So  deep 
were  the  recesses  where  the  flood  fell, 
that  the  ear  caught  no  sound  of  the 
cascade,  and  the  stream,  rounded  and 
smooth  like  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
descended  in  silence.  The  place  was 
called  Gouroul.  The  peons  prepared  a 
repast,  and  a  short  interval  was  given 
for  repose,  as  the  middle  of  the  day 
was  held  the  best  time  for  attacking 
the  tigers.  Before  resuming  the  march, 
Mounoussamy  remarked  that  Gabriel- 
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and  Klerbbs  were  not  mounted  on  his 
sporting  horses,  and  he  looked  re- 
proachfully at  Mirpour  and  Goolab, 
who  however  denied  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
steeds. 

And  now  peons  were  sent  on  ahead 
to  rouse  the  tigers.  These  daring 
fellows,  tying  their  horses  to  trees, 
pushed  on  foot  into  the  gorges  of 
Havana,  throwing  stones  about  the 
brushwood  or,  when  they  could  mount 
above  the  jungle,  loosening  and  pre- 
cipitating the  smaller  rocks.  At 
length  there  was  a  hushed  exclama- 
tion,— "  They  are  coming!" — and  a 
huge  tiger  rushed  into  the  valley.  It 
was  at  once  severely  wounded  by 
Mounoussamy,  who,  riding  up  to 
where  it  lay,  was  assailed  by  two 
more  furious  animals.  The  moment 
of  treachery  had  now  come.  Mirpour 
and  Goolab  had  really  managed  to  put 
all  the  guests  on  timid  and  unbroken 
horses  ;  they  had  moreover  corrupted 
the  peons,  a  task  rendered  less  difficult 
by  the  hatred  with  which  these 
devotees  of  Siva  regarded  the  apos- 
tasy of  their  master.  The  Europeans 
were  all  run  away  with  ;  Mirpour  and 
Ooolab  galloped  after  them  ;  the  peons 
sneaked  like  traitors  from  the  scene 
.of  danger ;  and  Mounoussamy  was 
left  alone  to  grapple  with  the  herd 
of  wild  beasts,  now  momentarily 
increasing  in  number. 

Gabriel  and  Klerbbs,  ashamed  of 
their  position  but  unable  to  stop  their 
horses,  managed  to  fling  themselves 
from  their  saddles.  "With  every  wish 
to  aid  their  host  they  found  them- 
selves powerless,  and  fearing  that  the 
tigers  would  soon  discover  them,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  swim  the  river 
Lutchmi,  and  put  the  barrier  of  its 
waters  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
Ravines  and  rough  ground  impeded 
their  progress  on  the  other  bank,  but 
at  length  they  approached  the  chasm 
of  Gouroul,  and  mounted  a  tree  to 
survey  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
From  this  coign  of  vantage  they  were 
compelled  helplessly  to  witness  the 
sombre  close  of  this  eventful  day's 


sport.  A  fearful  cry  of  despair  was 
heard  ("  corrosrf  comme  un  tam-tam"} 
and  the  Wesleyan  swept  into  view 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  tigers.  He 
directed  his  horse  towards  the  chasm, 
creating  an  instant's  truce  for  him- 
self by  the  last  two  discharges  of  his 
pistol.  His  assailants  momentarily 
retreated  into  the  rushes  of  the 
Lutchmi,  but  soon  recovered  their 
courage.  Mounoussamy  sprang  up 
on  the  saddle  like  a  circus-rider :  the 
hot  tongues  of  the  wild  beasts  dripped 
on  his  naked  feet ;  but  his  ivory- 
white  steed  could  carry  him  no  fur- 
ther, and  trembling  in  every  limb 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking  to  the 
ground.  With  one  grand  effort  the 
apostate  athlete  leapt  clear  of  the 
horse's  head,  and  disappeared  in  the 
gloomy  abyss, 

Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Thus  ended  the  hunt,  and  the  tigers 
must  have  felt  that  they  had  got 
much  the  best  of  it.  One  or  two  of 
their  number  indeed  were  killed ;  but 
still,  a  field  of  sportsmen  had  fled 
from  them  like  hares,  and  their 
principal  opponent  had  been  driven, 
after  much  annoyance,  to  commit 
suicide. 

Having  bewailed  the  sad  catas- 
trophe they  could  not  avert,  the 
friends  sought  to  return  to  the  lake. 
But  they  utterly  lost  their  way  in  the 
forest,  and,  after  wandering  all  night, 
were  still  apparently  as  far  from 
their  goal,  when  morning  broke,  as 
they  were  011  the  previous  evening. 
At  last,  tired  out,  they  determined 
to  make  some  sort  of  entrenchment. 
Stakes  were  cut,  brushwood  inter- 
twined, and  a  settlement  inaugurated 
about  which  the  two  friends  were 
amusingly  droll. 

"It  may  prove  a  second  Rome," 
said  one. 

"What  succeeded  the  building  of 
the  walls  on  the  Palatine?"  asked 
the  other. 

"The  rape  of  the  Sabiiie  women." 
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"  Very  well ;  then  we  must  descend 
on  the  nearest  village." 

Th\t  evening,  however,  they  fell 
in  with  a  friendly  Brahmin,  well 
acquainted  with  both  French  and 
English,  who  received  them  at  his 
farm.  The  fare,  though  simple,  was 
exceedingly  welcome,  and  the  little 
party  did  not  retire  to  bed  till  after 
an  animated  discussion,  in  which  their 
priestly  host  maintained  that  Homer 
was  not  equal  to  the  ancient  Indian 
poets.  All  seemed  tranquillity,  but 
alas  in  the  morning  the  homestead 
was  surrounded  by  troopers ;  the  King's 
Proctor  had  arrived  from  Madras,  and 
the  travellers  were  arrested  for  the 
murier  of  Mounoussainy.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  inadvertently  admitted 
to  some  itinerant  musicians  in  the 
forest  that  they  had  seen  the  Noncon- 
formist disappear.  The  musicians 
info  fined,  and  on  this  intelligence  the 
Proctor  acted. 

The  reader  might    now   be  left  to 
form  his   own  opinion  on  M.  Mery's 
orientalism,    and   perhaps    to   wonder 
how  an  accomplished  critic  and  an  in- 
telligent public  can  possibly  have  come 
to   receive  this    travesty  as  a  Dutch 
pici  ure,  faithful  in  its  minutest  details. 
He   may,  however,   care  to  know  the 
conclusion  of  these  strange  adventures, 
and  that  he  shall  learn  in  a  very  few 
words.     The   two   friends  escaped  un- 
harmed   from     the    clutches    of    the 
King's  Proctor,  thanks   to  a  brother 
of  the  lost  Mounoussamy,  whose  evi- 
dence gave  a  new  complexion  to  the 
case.     Gabriel  was    weak    enough   to 
return  like  the  moth  to  the  flame,  and 
endeavour   by  the  lake  of  Tinnevelly 
to  ingratiate    himself    with    the    fair 
willow,   apparently  through    the   me- 
di\  m  of  a  series  of  passionate  declara- 
tions.      Heva    may    be    excused    for 
having  trifled    with    the    too    inflam- 
mable sentiments  of  her  admirer  ;  but 
the  Frenchman's  hopes   W3re  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  r  j,l  truth  was 
that    Mounoussamy   wao    still    alive. 
With   his  astounding  agility    he  had 
sprung    into   the    trees    clothing   the 
upper  part  of  the  chasm,  and  remained 


hidden  in  the  foliage  till  the  beasts 
had  gone.  When  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  were  defeated  and  their 
persons  secured,  the  lost  husband  re- 
appeared in  most  melodramatic  cir- 
cumstances. Klerbbs  had  some  amus- 
ing matrimonial  adventures  at  Tran- 
quebar,  which  ended  in  his  being  too 
late  for  his  own  nuptials,  and  in  his 
bride  thinking  that  she  had  better 
give  her  hand  to  a  second  aspirant 
than  wait  any  longer  for  the  first. 
Finally  the  two  friends  returned  to 
Europe,  landing  in  France  where  they 
were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  the  scientific  world,  for  their  lack 
of  success  was  considered  to  prove 
that  the  inquiries  were  futile,  and  it 
was  never  suspected  in  what  way  they 
had  really  passed  their  time.  And  so 
M.  Mery's  book  is  closed,  with  at  least 
the  confession  that  the  author  never 
grows  tedious,  and  in  his  wildest  mis- 
apprehensions keeps  up  an  unfailing 
stream  of  gaiety. 

One  other  little  point  I  may  men- 
tion. Mr.  Garner,  who  is  studying 
the  language  of  monkeys,  has,  it  is 
said,  invented  a  cage  wherein  he  can 
be  safely  housed  in  a  tropical  forest 
while  watching  the  doings  of  its  in- 
habitants. But  Mery  has  been  before 
him.  One  of  the  caprices  of  the  beau- 
tiful Heva  required  the  devoted  Gabriel 
to  kill  twelve  tigers  and  lay  them  at 
her  feet.  To  enable  the  Frenchman 
to  do  this  Klerbbs,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Chinese  mechanician,  constructs 
an  iron  cage.  This  is  placed  in  the 
jungle, and  Gabriel,  comfortably  seated 
inside  with  a  full  supply  of  guns, 
slaughters  in  the  night-time  every 
animal  that  comes  out  of  curiosity  to 
inspect  him. 

In  all  Mery's  stories  about  India, — 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed 
in  other  French  writers  who  have 
chosen  that  country  as  the  scene  of 
their  fictions — native  life  has  been 
largely  introduced  to  produce  variety 
and  supply  contrast.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  Anglo-Indian  society 
alone  is  to  supply  characters  and 
events,  fiction  bearing  on  India  must 
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be  excessively  restricted  in  its  nature. 
The  difficulty  of  making  use  of  the 
dark  element  is  threefold  :  native  life 
is  comparatively  little  known,  and 
conseqyently  mistakes  waylay  the  un- 
wary at  every  step ;  while,  if  the  sub- 
ject be  designedly  read  up,  the  touch  of 
an  artist's  hand  is  needed  to  make  it 
interesting. 

India  was  for  a  very  long  time  con- 
sidered a  dull  subject ;  and  it  is  even 
now  in  the  case  of  ordinary  writers 
looked  at  askance.  The  fault  must 
have  lain,  in  some  measure,  at  the 
door  of  the  writers,  for  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  Indian  essays  have  assuredly 
never  been  thought  dull,  and  Bishop 
Heber  secured  countless  readers  for 
his  journals  and  letters.  A  different 
treatment  of  the  country  has  grown 
up  latterly ;  and  if  the  old  stock  pro- 
perties— the  heat  and  the  rains,  the 
snakes  and  the  insects,  the  tigers  and 
the  crocodiles,  Tapp's  sauce  and  brandy 


pawnee — have  fallen  out  of  fashion,  a 
great  deal  of  wonder  and  pathos  has 
been  discovered,  both  in  our  position 
out  there  and  in  the  destinies  of  the 
teeming  population  among  whom  we 
live,  in  civil  but  not  intimate  relations. 
This  new  development  has  been  mainly 
due  to  individual  gifts  of  genius ;  but 
it  had  already  been  perceived  that 
there  was  a  vast  store  of  dramatic 
material  lying  unused  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  Eastern  life  through  its  con- 
tact with  Western  civilization.  And 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Allardyce  to  say  that 
his  CITY  OF  SUNSHINE  was  the  first 
serious  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  to 
depict  the  influence  of  West  on  East, 
and  to  intermingle  in  a  common  plot 
incidents  illustrative  both  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  dominant  race,  and  of 
those  of  the  mysterious,  impassive, 
but  in  the  end  impressionable  masses 
who  submit  to  its  supremacy. 

J.  W.  SHERER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EVELYN  ARMITAGE  had  arrived  at 
that  important  period  of  a  woman's 
life,  when,  though  her  empire  of  youth 
anc  beauty  is  by  no  means  over,  she 
begins  to  realise  that  it  must  one  day 
come  to  an  end.  That  end  is  not  now 
quite  so  soon  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  grandmothers,  when  seventeen  was 
the  age  for  the  romance  of  life  ;  but 
in  -jhe  natural  course  of  things  it  must 
be,  and  many  women  are  desperately 
afraid  of  seeming  to  shrink  from  it, 
of  seeming  to  grasp  at  the  departing 
skirts  of  sovereignty.  Seventeen 
thinks  that  any  day  the  Prince  may 
come  riding  by;  but  nine-and-twenty 
knows  that  there  is  no  Prince,  only  that 
sho  may  possibly,  if  she  cares  to  exert 
herself,  have  her  choice  of  three  or 
four  more  or  less  tolerable  individuals. 

Looking  upon  her  prospects  dis- 
passionately and  from  this  point  of 
viow,  Evelyn  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  certainly  not  love,  and  had 
better  not  marry.  "The  nice  old 
me  *n  are  all  married  already,  and  the 
young  ones  are  so  very  young  and  un- 
interesting. And  want  of  interest  is 
a  far  more  hopeless  beginning  than  a 
little  aversion." 

After  the  wedding-day  at  Heron's 
Edge  she  found  herself  thinking  so 
much  and  so  often  of  the  quaint  old 
house  and  its  inhabitants, — especially 
of  one  inhabitant— that  with  her 
usual  candour  she  admitted  to  herself 
that  if  Cosmo  Heron  had  been  older 
she  would  have  begun  to  think  that 
p<  rhaps  her  day  was  come  at  last. 
But  feminine  nine-and-twenty  looked 
down  from  a  great  height  of  age  and 
superiority  upon  masculine  three-and- 
tv/enty  •  and  Miss  Armitage  considered, 
01  at  any  rate  wished  to  consider,  her 
young  host  of  that  occasion  as  merely 


a  nice  boy, — interesting  indeed,  but 
more  for  what  he  might  be  than  for  what 
he  actually  was.  None  the  less  she 
wished  to  see  more  of  him,  and  of  that 
strange  world  of  which  he  formed  a 
part,  and  two  days  after  the  wedding 
her  wish  was  gratified. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  morning, 
and  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  with 
the  windows  open  Mrs.  Heron  started 
up  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 
"There's  Cosmo!"  she  said.  "I 
thought  he  was  never  coming  to 
breakfast  again."  She  moved  to  the 
third  window,  which  opened  down  to 
the  ground,  and  waved  her  hand. 
"  Good  morning  !  "  she  cried.  "  Come 
this  way  !  Callers  at  half-past  eight 
need  not  go  round  to  the  front  door." 

The  young  man  crossed  the  lawn, 
taking  off  the  apology  for  a  hat  that 
he  wore,  and  stepped  in  at  the  window, 
shaking  hands  with  the  ladies  in  some- 
what of  his  father's  style,  which  some- 
how suggested  that  he  had  gone  down 
on  one  knee  and  kissed  the  tips  of 
their  fingers. 

"  1  was  going  round  the  house  in 
search  of  a  door-mat,"  he  remarked, 
as  his  mother  eagerly  sent  for  more 
breakfast. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  where  could  you  find  mud  on  a 
morning  like  this1?" 

"  On  the  Lechfield, — plenty  of  it,  and 
very  black,"  he  answered  calmly,  seat- 
ing himself  and  drawing  the  ham 
towards  him.  "  But  the  heather  has 
brushed  off  the  worst  of  it." 

"Have  you  been  over  the  moor, 
then  ?  Your  boots  must  be  soaked 
through ;  you  must  change  directly. 
I  believe  we  can  find  you  something." 

"  Boots  like  these  are  impervious," 
he  answered  in  the  same  tone.  "And 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  change, 
as  I  am  going  back  the  same  way.  I 
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caine  over  to  ask  if  you  would  all  come 
up  to  lunch  this  morning.  We  have 
recovered  from  the  wedding,  and  the 
place  has  gone  tranquilly  to  sleep 
again." 

"  So  you  want  us  to  wake  you 
up?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  to- 
wards Evelyn.  "  Like  other  beauties, 
we  look  best  asleep,  and  we  should 
like  some  of  you  to  see  us  in  our 
normal  condition." 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  glad  to  come. 
We  were  planning  a  drive  for  to-day, 
and  Mrs.  Ingleby  was  wishing  to  see 
more  of  that  side  of  the  country.  We 
might  go  by  Fox  Edge  and  return  by 
the  Dale.  But  surely  you  will  stay 
here  and  drive  with  us,  instead  of 
tramping  all  that  way  over  the  moor  1 " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  am  not  carriage 
company  just  now ;  and  no  one  knows 
how  beautiful  it  is  over  the  moor  this 
morning  who  has  not  tried  it.  Could 
I  persuade  you  to  try  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
suddenly  turning  to  Miss  Armitage. 
"It  is  only  a  little  more  than  three 
miles,  and  you  would  be  able  to  drive 
back.  You  can't  see  this  country 
properly  from  a  carriage." 

"  Could  I  venture  into  black  mud?" 
she  asked  smiling. 

"  That  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  programme.  I  was  looking  after 
common  objects  of  the  bog  when  I 
brought  away  so  much  of  it  upon  my 
boots ;  going  back  I  shall  be  looking 
after  you.  I  will  undertake  that  you 
shall  not  wet  the  sole  of  your 
snoe." 

Evelyn  looked  at  Mrs.  Ingleby,  and 
that  lady  answered  promptly,  "  Please 
yourself,  my  dear." 

"  I  believe  my  son  is  to  be  trusted," 
added  Mrs.  Heron.  "  If  he  pledges 
his  word  there  is  to  be  no  mud,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  none," — and  the 
young  man  smiled  at  this  tribute  to 
his  virtues,  but  did  not  deprecate  it. 
His  mother  hovered  about  him  as  he 
sat,  and  came  as  near  to  being  fussy 
as  so  stately  a  lady  could  achieve ; 
but  her  attentions  did  not  conduce 
much  to  his  ease,  as  whenever  she 


attempted  to  bring  him  anything  he 
started  to  his  feet  and  promptly  took 
it  from  her.  It  was  plain  to  Evelyn 
that  he  would  not  permit  himself  lo- 
be waited  upon  by  a  lady,  and  that 
his  mother  was  to  him  much  as  any 
other  lady,  in  spite  of  her  fond  affecta- 
tion of  his  being  quite  at  home  in  her 
house. 

She  left  them  together  before  long, 
and  went  to  get  ready  for  her  walk. 
Coming  down  again  she  found  Cosmo 
Heron  standing  in  the  hall,  waiting 
for  her. 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  in  answer- 
to  his  look.  "Shall  we  take  your 
mother's  dog  with  us  ? " 

"No,  I  think  not.  I  have  got  my 
dog  outside,  and  I  am  afraid  he  might 
eat  Bruno.  By  the  way,  shall  you 
object  to  his  company?  He  is  per- 
fectly gentle  with  humans,  but  he 
looks  rather  awful.  If  you  like  I 
can  just  as  well  leave  him  tied  up, 
and  come  again  for  him  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Not  on  any  account  !  I  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  you  won't 
allow  me  to  be  eaten.  Oh,  there  he 
is !  His  appearance  is  not  prepos- 
sessing, certainly,  but  I  dare  say  he 
has  many  excellent  qualities." 

They  had  crossed  the  garden  as 
they  talked,  and  the  young  man 
opened  a  door  in  the  wall  that  led 
out  into  the  lane.  To  a  ring  in  the- 
wall  beside  it  was  chained  a  large 
and  most  villanous-looking  bull- 
terrier,  brindled  black  and  yellow, 
who  wagged  his  thin  rat-like  tail 
when  he  saw  his  master,  and  tried 
to  look  as  agreeable  as  his  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance  would  permit. 

"Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my 
friend  Moloch,"  said  his  master,  un- 
fastening the  chain  and  putting  it 
into  his  pocket.  "If  you  will  con- 
descend to  pat  him  he  will  regard 
you  as  a  friend.  Thanks  !  Now  if 
only  you  had  an  enemy,  especially  a 
canine  enemy,  of  whom  you  would 
allow  him  to  make  mincemeat,  his 
happiness  would  be  complete." 

(tl  can  well  believe  it.    No,  Moloch.. 
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I  have  no  enemies,  within  your  reach. 
There,  good  dog,  you  may  stroll  on  in 
peace." 

Miss  Evelyn  Armitage  was  in 
reality  fond  of  dogs,  and  knew  enough 
at  out  them  to  be  aware  that  the  most 
truculent-looking  are  often  the  gent- 
lest. But  she  would  have  caressed  a 
rattlesnake,  or  a  fiery  dragon,  if  a 
man  whom  for  the  moment  she  wished 
to  subjugate  had  recommended  it  to 
her  notice  as  a  desirable  pet.  She 
knew  how  attractive  trust  and  con- 
fidence are  in  a  woman ;  and  though 
sho  possessed  a  large  share  of  physical 
courage,  she  was  too  wise  to  let  it  be 
apparent  otherwise  than  as  implicit 
faith  in  a  masculine  protector. 

Talking  gaily,  they  went  on  up  the 
lane,  and  then  through  a  farmyard, 
acioss  two  or  three  small  rushy  fields, 
and  out  on  to  the  open  moor. 

The  air  of  the  summer  was  sweeter 
than  wine.  It  came  in  wafts  across 
the  wide  moorland  over  stunted  bracken 
and  green  springing  heather,  which 
here  and  there  beside  the  path  was 
beginning  to  be  touched  with  purple, 
and  over  patches  of  cotton-grass,  "  the 
canna's  hoary  beard,"  gleaming  gray 
and  white  in  the  sunlight. 

'•Do  you  like  it1?"  asked  Cosmo 
simply,  after  they  had  walked  some 
little  way  in  silence,  while  his  com- 
panion looked  about  her  with  bright 
eagor  eyes. 

"Like  it?  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  liked  anything  better,"  she  an- 
s  we  red  with  evident  sincerity.  « '  And 
yet,  it  is  almost  strange  that  one 
should  like  it  so  much.  For  this 
peculiar  kind  of  beauty  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  ugliness,  and  at  best  is 
rather  desolate." 

"  That  is  just  the  beauty  that 
always  fascinates.  And  it  ought  to 
be  desolate,  for  this  is  a  great  grave- 
yard we  are  walking  over,  or  a  buried 
city.' 

"A.  buried  city?" 

"  »So  they  say.  You  see  that  smoke 
far  a  way  on  the  horizon  1  That  is  the 
big  town  where  the  railway  landed 
you  when  you  came  to  Pennithorne. 
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But  they  say  that  here  was  a  great 
town  before  the  first  stone  of  that 
town  was  laid." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  no  antiquar- 
ian. But  if  not,  it  is  the  site  of  some 
old  battle,  for  this  is  '  the  Lechfield,' 
so  called  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that,  as  you  know,  means  the  field  of 
the  dead." 

"  So  they  lie  here  underneath  our 
feet,  ruins  of  houses  or  bones  of  men, 
with  cotton-grass  for  a  pall !  "Why 
doesn't  somebody  examine,  and  ex- 
plore, and  find  out  about  it  1  That's 
what  I  should  do." 

"Is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  should 
go  and  dig1?  I  have  a  gardening- 
fork  in  my  pocket." 

Miss  Armitage  relaxed  her  impera- 
tive mood  and  laughed.  "No,"  she 
said ;  "we  might  not  hit  upon  the 
exact  spot  to  unearth  a  chimney ; 
and  with  your  fork  we  should  be  a 
long  while  coming  down  to  some 
ancient  Briton's  door-stone." 

"  True ! "  said  her  companion. 
"  And  don't  you  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  relics  of  the  past  are  better 
where  they  are  than  in  the  county 
museum?  We  are  far  too  fond  of 
unearthing  every  little  mystery. 
While  the  burial  mound  is  undis- 
turbed it  is  a  magic  place  with  a 
hoard  of  mysterious  treasure,  and  a 
goblin  to  watch  over  it,  and  a  legend 
to  keep  the  place  respected.  Then 
comes  some  meddling  antiquary  with 
a  spade,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the 
mystery  soon  is  a  cracked  pot  or  a 
bronze  axe-head,  stuck  on  a  shelf  and 
numbered  5005." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  at  least 
while  all  is  uncertain  one  may  believe 
whatever  pleases  one  best.  I  shall 
believe  in  the  battle-field.  I  don't 
believe  there  could  ever  have  been  a 
city  up  here.  At  any  rate,  I  don't 
want  to  think  of  cities  now,  except  to 
pity  those  who  are  cooped  up  in 
them." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Armitage  that  a 
shadow  darkened  over  the  young 
man's  face.  The  cause  of  it  she  could 
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guess,  and  by  way  of  experiment  she 
went  on  to  speak  to  what  she  fancied 
must  be  in  his  mind.  "  I  dare  say, 
being  a  man  and  being  at  home  up 
here,  you  don't  pity  them  at  all,  but 
would  rather  be  with  them,  feeling 
the  stir  and  stress  of  life,  than  in  the 
peace  and  stillness  of  this  old-world 
atmosphere." 

"  In  some  respects,  yes." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know  so  much 
about  them  as  I  do.  Have  you  ever 
seen  much  of  any  world  but  this, — 
and  Oxford,  which  in  its  way  is  quite 
as  unlike  the  ordinary  world  ?  " 

"Not  much.  My  father  has  pro- 
mised me  a  Wanderjahre  before  I  settle 
down  to  the  business  of  life, — a  peep 
at  all  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  perhaps  some  more  out-of-the- 
way  places  as  well.  But  I  shall  prob- 
ably get  more  pleasure  \han  profit 
from  that." 

"  You  will  get  plenty  of  pleasure, 
at  all  events.  I  could  envy  you, 
especially  if  it  is  all  new  ground." 

"  New  enough ;  I  have  never  even 
been  to  London  yet.  Odd,  isn't  it  1 
Somehow  there  have  always  been 
objections —  Again  the  shadow 

deepened  on  his  face,  and  a  perplexed 
look  with  it,  as  if  he  were  considering 
something  upon  which  a  new  light  had 
suddenly  been  thrown. 

"You  talked  just  now  of  the 
business  of  life,"  she  said  presently. 
"  May  one  ask  what  that  is  to  be?" 

"  At  my  age,"  he  answered,  "  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  only  so 
undecided  an  answer  to  give  you. 
But  my  father  has  always  discouraged 
the  idea  of  anything  that  would  take 
me  much  away  from  home.  I  had  a 
fancy  to  be  a  barrister  once,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  interesting  byways  into 
which  that  profession  seems  to  lead, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  And 
there  is  an  opening,  a  very  good  one, 
I  suppose,  close  at  hand,  though  not 
immediately  available.  A  very  old 
friend  of  my  father's  is  locum  tenens, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  magnate  who  in 
these  parts  is  known  as  the  Duke,  as 
if  there  was  but  one.  He  has  pro- 


mised to  take  me,  when  I  am  a  little 
older,  as  his  subordinate  and  probable 
successor.  The  post  needs  a  man  who 
knows  the  country  well  and  whose 
family  is  well  known  in  it." 

"  And  you  like  the  prospect  1 " 

"  Yes;  the  life  ought  to  be  pleasant 
enough,  though  there  are  not  the 
boundless  possibilities  in  it  that  one 
likes  to  imagine  in  some  professions. 
And  of  course  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  wasting  the  best  years  of 
one's  life  and  then  being  cashiered  by 
the  great  man  as  an  inefficient  substi- 
tute for  my  old  chief." 

"  I  should  think  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  that,"  said  Evelyn, 
with  an  apparently  involuntary  side- 
glance  at  the  young  man's  peculiar- 
looking  capable  sort  of  face.  "  To 
me  it  sounds  like  a  very  desirable  life, 
with  plenty  of  possibilities,  of  a  kind. 
Is  it  a  wide  area  over  which  you  will 
be  vicegerent?" 

"A  quarter  of  a  county  or  so. 
Mr.  Grey  rules  it  much  as  if  he  were 
a  monarch  in  his  own  right ;  but  the 
time  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  passing 
by,  and  will  hardly  outlast  him." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  will  be  better 
reigning  in  his  stead  than  waiting  for 
briefs  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Herons 
have  long  wings,  but  they  are  very 
consta.nt  to  their  own  haunts,  are  they 
not?" 

She  smiled  at  him  as  she  spoke, 
with  that  motherly  air  that  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  often  chooses  to  put 
on  towards  a  man  younger  than  her- 
self. And  he  smiled  in  answer,  but 
again  the  cloud  swept  over  his  face. 
"  Miss  Armitage,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  place 
Canonbury  is  ? " 

"  Canonbury  ?  Oh,  the  London 
Canonbury,  you  mean.  I  haven't  the 
least  idea.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  heard  some  one  mention  it  the 
other  day,  that's  all ;  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  knew 
London  well." 

"  So  I  do ;  but  I  might  know  it 
even  better,  and  never  have  set  foot 
in  Canonbury.  Canonbury  has  no- 
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tiling  to  do  with  what  one   generally 
means  by  London." 

"  Is  it  such  an  out-of-the-way  deso- 
late kind  of  place,  then  1 " 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Some  thou- 
sands of  people  live  in  Canonbury,  I 
suppose,  but  I  never  knew  or  heard  of 
any  one  who  did." 

Deep  apparently  in  thought,  Cosmo 
strode  on  for  a  few  yards,  then  finding 
himself  a  little  in  advance  of  his  com- 
panion turned  back  with  quick  com- 
punction. "  You  said  you  would  tell 
me  if  I  walked  too  fast,"  he  said 
reproachfully.  "There  is  Moloch 
trying  to  atone  for  my  want  of  man- 
ners by  plodding  determinedly  at 
your  side.  Don't  hurt  your  fingers 
with  that  tough  heather  ;  I  will  get 
you  some." 

He  not  only  plucked  some,  but  car- 
ried it,  and  they  skirmished  playfully 
ovor  the  difference  between  ling  and 
heather  till  they  reached  a  rough  dry- 
stone  wall,  part  of  which  the  young 
man  calmly  pushed  over  in  spite  of 
his  companion's  remonstrances.  *'  I 
could  climb  it  quite  well,"  she  said ; 
but  he  seemed  to  regard  the  remark 
as  beneath  notice,  for  he  merely  set  his 
fooo  against  another  layer  of  flat  brown 
stones,  and,  sending  them  sliding  down, 
handed  her  carefully  over  the  ruins. 

'•  Is  it  the  Duke's  tenants  or  your, 
own    that    you    are   treating   in   this 
scandalous    fashion?"    she   asked,    as 
they  stepped   down  together  into  the 
winding  sandy  lane  below  the  wall. 

"  I  shall  send,  or  probably  come 
back  myself,  and  put  it  all  up  again. 
It  is  as  easy  as  the  puzzle  maps  of 
our  childhood,  and  quite  as  interesting. 
The  man  who  holds  this  land  is  my 
father's  tenant,  and  after  him  will  be 
my  brother's.  You  know  that  I  have 
an  elder  brother,  Miss  Armitage  1 
Indeed,  I  dare  say  you  guess  that  you 
have  seen  him." 

"  [  supposed  that  it  must  be  he. 
But,  as  I  promised  you,  I  have  tried 
to  forget  that  episode." 

"  1  know,  and  again  I  thank  you. 
You  spoke  just  now  of  Herons  being 
faithful  to  their  own  haunts,  but " 


"But  I  had  forgotten  that  one 
Heron  at  least  was  a  wanderer,"  she 
said,  as  he  paused. 

"You  might  say  an  exile,"  he 
answered.  '*  You  must  judge  us  as 
charitably  as  you  can,  Miss  Armitage, 
for  I  think  we  must  be  differently 
constituted  from  any  other  family  in 
the  world." 

"  I  will  try  not  to  judge  at  all  till  I 
know  you  all  better.  Is  that  the 
house  which  I  must  not  call  the 
Hall  ?  I  did  not  think  we  had  been 
so  near." 

"  You  are  not  tired,  then?  You  did 
not  find  the  way  too  long  ?  To  me  it 
has  seemed  very  short,  but  I  must  not 
judge  your  feelings  by  mine." 

Miss  Armitage  knew  very  well  what 
the  look  meant  that  accompanied  his 
words,  and  she  said  to  herself  that 
before  long  those  expressive  eyes 
might  be  dangerous  to  somebody's 
peace  of  mind.  As  to  the  young 
man's  own  peace  of  mind,  she  was  not 
concerned,  recognising  symptoms  of  a 
kind  with  which  she  was  sufficiently 
familiar.  And  why  should  not  some 
one  enjoy  this  chivalrous  visionary 
adoration,  while  the  young  woman  he 
would  eventually  care  for  was  probably 
still  consuming  bread  and  butter  in 
the  schoolroom  ? 

Mr.  Heron  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
under  his  flowering  thorn,  when  the 
young  people  entered  by  the  door  in 
the  wall  just  behind  him.  He  lingered 
near  them  while  Evelyn  rested  on  the 
bench  after  her  walk,  and  later  while 
they  explored  again  the  quaint  old- 
world  domain.  Father  and  son  seemed 
to  be  on  excellent  though  undemon- 
strative terms,  with  a  kind  of  instinc- 
tive habitual  liking  for  each  other's 
society.  But  as  Evelyn  watched 
them,  with  an  interest  born  of  what 
she  had  heard  of  their  story,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  there  was  in  the  Squire's 
manner  a  shade  of  that  anxiety  that 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  a  deep,  almost 
jealous  affection.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  connect  such  an  idea  with  Mr. 
Heron's  keen  strong  features  and 
upright,  unbending  figure  ;  but  so, 
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only  rnore  openly,  a  mother  might 
watch  a  child  recovering  from  long 
illness,  questioning  with  herself 
whether  he  was  really  happier,  better, 
stronger  than  the  day  before.  "  If 
the  young  man  was  delicate  I  could 
understand  it,"  thought  Evelyn  to 
herself,  "  but  he  is  evidently  very 
strong,  in  a  slim  graceful  fashion,  and 
looks  well  enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 
I  wonder  if  the  father  has  any  special 
reason  just  now  for  remembering  that 
Herons  have  long  wings,  and  for 
doubting  whether  he  can  hope  to  keep 
this  one  contented  in  the  parent 
tree  ? " 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  elder 
ladies  arrived  in  due  course,  Mrs. 
Heron  with  her  marked  air  of  being 
only  a  visitor.  Down  at  Pennithorne 
her  one  endeavour  seemed  to  be  to 
make  her  son  at  home,  but  up  here 
she  let  him  treat  her  almost  as  a 
stranger, — perhaps  because  in  her 
husband's  presence  she  could  not  help 
it. 

After  luncheon  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  garden  ;  and  if  Miss  Armitage 
perceived  that  the  youngest  of  her 
companions  was  manoeuvring  to  get 
her  apart  from  the  others  and  enjoy 
her  society  all  to  himself,  it  was  an 
experience  that  was  not  new  to  her, 
and  that  she  knew  very  well  how  to 
deal  with.  She  did  at  last  permit 
herself  to  be  beguiled  into  a  brief 
voyage  of  discovery,  out  of  sight  as 
well  as  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest. 
"  You  promised  to  take  me  into  the 
churchyard,  and  to  tell  me  a  story," 
she  said. 

"  I  know  I  did.  You  listen  so  well 
that  you  lead  me  on  to  say  such 
things,  and  then  I  have  terrible  mis- 
givings that  1  must  be  boring  you." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid.  A 
woman  of  my  age,  who  has  seen  any- 
thing of  the  world,  need  not  be  bored 
unless  she  chooses.  And  I  never  ex- 
pose myself  unnecessarily  to  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  want  stories,  like 
the  children,  and  I  shall  not  be  bored 
by  getting  what  1  want." 

"  I  will  show  you  something  then, 


and  it  shall  tell  you  its  own  story. 
I  don't  know  whether  many  people 
have  ever  noticed  it.  You  know  this 
place  has  one  history  so  tragic  that 
it  has  rather  overshadowed  all  lesser 
interests?" 

"  I  know  ;  I  was  reading  about  it 
in  an  old  county  chronicle  the  other 
day.  It  is  a  tragic  story  indeed,  and 
yet  every  one  seems  to  have  behaved 
so  nobly  that  one  can  hardly  call  it 
sad." 

"  Ay,  it  will  take  us  all  our  time 
here  to  live  up  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers.  See,  here  she  lies  who  was 
bravest  where  all  were  brave,  under 
this  ponderous  slab  with  those  prepos- 
terous pillars  all  round  it.  How 
could  any  one  erect  such  a  monument 
to  such  a  memory  !  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  may  call  it 
an  altar  to  the  love  that  is  stronger 
than  death  ;  and  perhaps  it  ought  to 
look  like  that  old  cross  just  beyond  it, 
as  if  it  would  outlast  death  itself." 

Evelyn  lingered  beside  the  great  altar 
tomb,  spelling  out  the  lengthy  Latin 
inscription  that  was  the  clumsy  setting 
of  the  jewel  of  a  noble  name.  Then 
she  looked  up,  to  find  that  her  com- 
panion was  no  longer  by  her  side. 

He  was  standing  a  little  way  off, 
not  far  from  another  door  in  the  wall 
.opposite  to  that  which  led  from  the 
house,  and  beside  him  stood  a  burly 
clean-shaven  elderly  gentleman  in 
clerical  attire,  who  had  evidently  just 
come  through  the  said  doorway. 
They  were  talking  earnestly,  and 
though  Evelyn  had  no  wish  to  over- 
hear their  conversation  the  elder 
gentleman  spoke  so  very  emphatically 
that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  doing  so. 

"  Been  thinking  of  him  a  good  deal 
lately,"  he  was  saying  ;  "  dreaming  of 
him,  or  thinking  of  him,  or  something, 
poor  fellow  !  And  that  put  it  in  my 
head,  somehow,  that  you  might  have 
heard  something  of  him." 

Cosmo  Heron's  reply  was  inaudible, 
and  the  other  went  on.  "  What, 
you  don't  say  so !  Well,  I  was 
always  his  friend,  as  you  know, 
though  he  has  never  thought  fit  to 
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hold  any  communication  with  me 
since  he  went  away.  You'll  let  me 
know  if  you  hear  anything  more  ? 
Good-bye,  my  lad." 

The  door  in  the  wall  closed  behind 
tim,  and  Cosmo  came  back  to  Evelyn's 
side,  looking  very  thoughtful.  "  For- 
give me,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Anderson  is 
as  imperative  as  he  is  kind.  And 
now,  this  was  not  what  I  meant  to 
show  you,  but  something  of  which  the 
county  chronicles,  so  far  as  I  have 
searched  them,  say  nothing.  Will 
you  come  this  way  \  " 

He  led  her  across  the  grass  and 
past  the  porch  to  that  south-western 
corner  where  he  had  been  sitting  on 
that  night  when  his  brother's  step 
came  up  the  path  ;  there  he  silently 
directed  her  attention  to  an  antique 
lozenge-shaped  tablet  fixed  against 
the  weather-worn  wall  of  the  church. 

"  Read  it  to  me,"  said  Evelyn. 
"The  lettering  is  not  too  clear." 

And  he  read  : 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  clone, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

"  Why,  that  is  Shakespeare,  surely?" 
"  So  far.     But  listen  again: 

I  weep  thee  now,  but  I  too  must 
Here  end  with  thee  and  turn  to  dust. 
In  Christ  may  endless  union  prove 
The  consummation  of  our  love. 

Prayeth  Thomas  Maldon. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
except  that  Evelyn  sighed.  Then, — 
"  Who  was  it  who  had  the  fortune  to 
be  so  loved  and  mourned  ? "  she  asked 
half  enviously. 

"  There  is  her  graceful  name  above 
the  lines, — Elizabeth — and  her  age, 
twenty- four,  and  the  year  in  which 
she  died." 

"I  see, — 1741.  The  man  who  in 
those  days  knew  Shakespeare  and 
appreciated  CYMBELINE  must  have 
been  a  man  quite  out  of  the  common. 
Is  it  profanation  to  ask  whether  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  in  accordance  with 
this?" 

"  Could  I  have  shown  it  to  you  if  I 


had  known  of  a  subsequent  contradic- 
tion that  spoiled  it  all?  I  cannot  find 
out  much  about  Thomas  Maldon ;  but 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  lived  a 
worthy  life  and  died  unmarried,  and 
lies  somewhere  here  at  his  lady's  feet. 
For  the  Maldons'  burial-place  is  just 
below  where  we  stand,  and  his  name  is 
on  that  great  flat  stone  there  behind 
you,  with  a  long  string  of  Maldons 
before  and  after  it.  His  brother  was 
his  heir  and  successor,  and  the  name 
is  extinct  now  in  this  neighbourhood." 
"  More's  the  pity,  if  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  at  all  like  him." 

"  I  am   afraid  they  were   not,  cer- 
tainly not  the  later  specimens." 

Evelyn  turned  away  slowly  and 
lingeringly,  and  began  to  move  towards 
the  door  that  led  back  to  the  Hall 
garden.  "After  all,"  she  said,  "I 
suppose  the  world  could  hardly  get  on 
if  all  men  were  made  of  such  fine 
clay."  She  spoke  less  out  of  her  own 
conviction  than  to  see  what  her  com- 
panion would  say.  He  answered  with 
some  bitterness  :  "  Oh,  you  need  have 
no  fear  !  We  shall  take  no  harm  from 
the  tepid  liking  that  seems  all  most 
of  us  can  feel  now.  Soon  hot,  soon 
cold, — and  if  not  very  hot  then  the 
sooner  cold."  From  something  in  his 
tone  Evelyn  concluded  that  Mr.  Cosmo 
Heron  had  been  recently  suffering  from 
a  baulked  fancy,  and  was  disappointed 
and  angry  with  himself  at  not  finding 
his  suffering  deeper  or  longer-lived. 

They  passed  on  between  the  graves, 
and  the  young  man  picked  up  a 
withered  rose  that  the  bride's  train 
had  swept  aside,  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment  with  an  inscrutable  smile, 
and  flung  it  into  a  newly  made  grave 
that  had  been  opened  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  path.  And  so,  through 
the  garden  door,  they  came  back 
across  the  sunny  patch  of  turf  to  the 
shade  of  the  thorn  where  the  rest 
were  sitting. 

A  moment  or  two  later  a  lady  and 
gentleman  followed  them  through  the 
door  from  the  churchyard,  and  Evelyn 
recognised  the  elderly  clergyman  whom 
she  had  seen  just  before.  "  Mr.  and 
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Miss  Anderson,"  said  her  host,  rising 
to  meet  them,  and  presenting  them  in 
the  way  that  is  now  out  of  date,  but 
which  had  its  advantages. 

Miss  Anderson  was  probably  not 
much  over  thirty,  well-dressed  and 
well-mannered,  with  a  sweet  pale  face 
that  would  never  at  any  age  be  de- 
void of  charm.  But  there  was  some- 
thing indescribably  faded  and  elderly 
about  her,  as  if  she  had  taken  leave 
of  her  youth  long  years  before,  that 
made  Evelyn  Armitage  feel  a  pre- 
monitory shiver  as  she  looked  at  her. 
"  Shall  /  be  like  that  in  a  few  years' 
time?"  she  thought,  and  could  not 
for  the  moment  console  herself  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  many  gray-haired 
elderly  women  whom  she  had  seen  full 
of  the  spring  and  zest  of  youth.  And 
yet  those  who  knew  her  perceived 
that  there  was  an  unwonted  colour 
just  then  in  Magdalen  Anderson's 
smooth  pale  cheek,  and  a  light  in  her 
quiet  gray  eyes  that  was  not  always 
there. 

Cosmo  at  least  knevy  what  it  meant, 
and  yielded  instantly  to  her  wish  when 
she  inide  a  shy  hesitating  motion 
to  draw  him  apart  from  the  rest. 
Evidently  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  make 
such  an  advance  even  to  this  young 
man,  who  was  still  to  her  the  boy  she 
had  known  all  his  life ;  but  she  did  it, 
blushing  painfully  the  while. 

"Father  tells  me,"  she  murmured, 
"  that  you  have  heard  from — Edmund. 
Was  he  well  1  Do  you  think  you  shall 
hear  from  him  again  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,"  answered 
Cosmo  in  a  rapid  undertone.  "  He 
has  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him,  and 
— I  am  going." 

"  You  will  see  him  ?  You  will  see  his 
home,  and  know  how  he  is  getting  on  ? 
Oh,  Cosmo,  how  glad  you  will  be ! 
And  how  glad  he  will  be  to  see  some 
one  from  home." 

The  young  man  glanced  at  her  a 
moment,  then  looked  away.  "Did 
you  know  ? — /  might  have  known,  I 
suppose,  but  I  didn't— did  you  know 
that  he  was  married  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!     I  have,— often  thought 


of  his  wife.  You  must  tell  me  all 
about  her.  You  know  Edmund  and  I 
are  old, — old  playmates." 

There  was  a  soft  hesitation  in  her 
speech  that  seemed  habitual.  Whether 
it  was  a  little  more  than  usual  just 
now  only  a  very  fine  ear  could  detect. 

"Why  wasn't  I  told?"  asked 
Cosmo,  a  little  sulkily.  "  Your  father 
might  have  told  me." 

"My  father  said  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  old  friendship  with  Mr.  Heron  not 
to  speak  to  you  of  Edmund  till  you 
were  of  age.  And  then  he  said  that 
he  would  not  speak  until  you  asked 
him.  Only, — the  thought  of  him.  has 
been  somehow  haunting  us  the  last 
few  days." 

"When  did  the  haunting  begin?" 
he  asked,  looking  at  her  with  thought- 
ful questioning  eyes. 

"  With  me, — the  night  before  the 
wedding.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Cosmo  ! 
It  only  put  it  into  my  head, — I  mean, 
I  thought  of  him  so  often  that  some- 
how I  fancied  he  might  be  thinking 
of  us." 

The  night  before  the  wedding ! 
Cosmo  could  but  remember  how 
Edmund  sat  with  him  in  the  church- 
porch  that  night,  hardly  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  room  where  Magdalen 
Anderson  lay  thinking  of  him;  and 
how  he  asked  after  everything  and 
everybody,  but  spoke  not  one  word 
of  her.  "  If  he  had  not  married  I 
might  have  thought  he  cared  too  much 
to  speak  of  her,"  he  thought.  "  As 
it  is,  I  suppose  he  cared  too  little. 
Poor  Magdalen ! " 

This  woman's  carefully  guarded 
secret  had  somehow  always  been  an 
open  book  to  the  young  brother  of  the 
man  she  cared  for,  who  had  never 
really  cared  for  her.  But  Cosmo  would 
have  suffered  any  conceivable  penalty 
sooner  than  let  her  see,  by  so  much 
as  a  look  of  pity,  that  he  knew  it. 

And  so  that  summer  afternoon 
passed  by,  and,  uneventful  as  it  had 
been,  the  memory  of  it  was  laid  up  by 
Evelyn  Armitage  in  one  of  those  secret 
drawers  of  the  mind  where  women  store 
those  pleasant  recollections  that  have 
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a  touch  of  sentiment  about  them.  It 
was  quite  over,  for  she  and  Mrs. 
Ingleby  were  leaving  Pennithorne  in 
a  day  or  two, 'and  it  was  quite  possible 
that  she  might  never  again  see  Herne's 
Edge.  And  even  if  she  did,  she  was 
oJd  enough  to  know  that  no  experience, 
however  trifling,  can  ever  come  over 
again.  But  it  had  been  a  new  sensa- 
tion, very  pleasant  while  it  lasted ; 
and  she  felt  that  the  memory  of  it 
would  always  have  a  subtle  delicate 
aroma,  as  unlike  that  of  other  recol- 
lections as  a  whiff  of  peat-smoke  or  of 
fallen  oak-leaves  is  unlike  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  perfumer's  shop. 

As  he  accompanied  them  to  the  gate 
Cosmo  Heron  remarked  calmly :  "  I 
mean  to  visit  London,  you  know,  on 
those  travels  of  mine.  .Do  you  think 
Mrs.  Ingleby  would  allow  me  to  call 
upon  her  1 " 

To  which  that  lady,  overhearing 
the  question,  as  indeed  she  was  in- 
tended to  do,  replied  very  cordially  in 
the  affirmative. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN  the  library  at  Herne's  Edge,  with 
the  shaded  lamp  between  them,  sat 
Cosmo  Heron  and  his  father,  watching 
each  other  with  an  intentness  that  the 
imperfect  light  at  once  baffled  and 
concealed.  The  young  man  had  just 
expressed  his  wish  (which  sounded 
more  like  an  intention)  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  London ;  and  if  Evelyn 
Armitage  had  been  there  she  would 
have  been  sure  this  time  that  Mr. 
H(  ron  was  considering  how  far  it  was 
advisable  or  possible  to  clip  young 
wings. 

.Apparently  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  advisable  in  this 
case,  for  after  a  pause  he  answered  : 
"It  is  an  odd  time  of  year  to  go  up 
to  town.  You  might  have  waited,  I 
think,  until  you  could  take  it  on  the 
road  to  your  longer  travels.  But  I 
suppose  you  will  say  that  there  are  few 
young  men  of  your  age  who  have  never 
been  to  town  at  all,  and  that  to  see 
London  for  the  first  time  any  season 
is  good  enough." 


"  You  do  not  object  to  my  going 
then?" 

"No, — I  suppose  not.  You  had 
better  put  up  at  the  old  place,  and  I 
have  still  a  few  friends  in  town  who 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  some  atten- 
tion." 

"  I  know  plenty  of  fellows  up  there, 
too,  who  were  at  college  with  me," 
answered  the  young  man ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  silence,  he  went  on. 
"Father,  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  from  Edmund,  and  that  he 
wishes  me  to  go  and  see  him.  And, — 
I  wish  to  go." 

Mr.  Heron's  face  did  not  change  at 
the  mention  of  that  forbidden  name. 
Features  such  as  his  are  expressive 
but  not  mobile,  and  they  merely  looked 
now  as  if  they  had  been  always  stern 
and  lowering.  But  his  words,  when 
he  answered  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
pause,  were  not  stern.  "I  have  very 
seldom  laid  a  direct  command  upon 
you,  Cosmo.  You  could  count  upon 
your  fingers  the  times  when  I  have 
said  to  you,  '  You  shall  not ; '  and  I 
suppose  three-and-twenty  is  too  late  to 
begin." 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Cosmo,  very 
gravely.  "It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  a  duty  towards  my  brother,  un- 
less— Father !  he  told  me  to  ask  you 
what  had  been  his  offence  towards 
you." 

Mr.  Heron  started  to  his  feet  with 
a  suppressed  exclamation,  then,  as  if 
putting  a  strong  constraint  upon  him- 
self, walked  slowly  once  or  twice  up 
and  down  the  room.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  more  slowly  still.  "  He  told 
you  that,  did  he?  Well,  tell  him 
from  me  that  I  told  you  nothing, — 
that  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

The  young  man  lifted  his  level  dark 
brows  till  his  blue  eyes  shone  wide  and 
perplexed  beneath  them.  He  was  sur- 
prised :  he  might  presently  be  angry ; 
but  for  the  present  he  was  more  hurt 
than  either.  "  You  reminded  me  just 
now  that  I  was  three-and-twenty,"  he 
said  presently  with  studied  quietness. 
"  Surely  that  is  old  enough  to  begin  to 
understand  the  miserable  divisions,— 
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at  least,  1  mean,  to  know  why  my  only 
brother  is  banished  from  his  home  and 
his  place?" 

"  One  would  think  it,  Cosmo," 
answered  his  father  with  a  kind  of 
stern  patience.  "But  I  cannot  help 
it.  He  must  tell  you  what  he  likes, 
and  as  much  as  he  likes  ;  but  I  shall 
never  tell  you  anything." 

"  Of  course  there  is  something  in 
all  this  that  I  am  not  intended  to 
understand,"  said  Cosmo,  with  the 
usual  momentary  pause  before  he 
spoke.  "But  even  in  ignorance  one 
may  venture  to  remind  you  that  eight 
years  is  a  long  time  ;  that  in  Edmund's 
opinion,  at  least,  there  may  have  been 

faults  on  both  sides " 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  hesitate  to 
tell  you  of  the  quarrel  because  the  fault 
was  mine?"  interrupted  the  Squire. 
He  did  not  speak  hurriedly,  but  his 
son's  speech  was  so  deliberate, — as  if 
he  were  choosing  his  words  and  could 
find  none  to  suit  him, — that  the  inter- 
ruption was  easy. 

"  No,"  he  answered  more  readily,  "  I 
know  you  too  well  for  that." 

"  Then  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  also  that  what  I  say  is  final. 
Others  have  formed  conjectures  on  the 
subject,  and  I  suppose  you  will  natur- 
ally do  the  same  ;  but  neither  to  them 
nor  to  you  will  I  ever  tell  the  reason 
why  my  eldest  son  shall  never  enter 
these  doors  while  I  live, — nor,  if  I  can 
help  it,  after  I  am  gone." 

There  was  no  anger  in  Mr.  Heron's 
manner,  only  a  settled  determination 
more  impressive  than  any  anger,  and 
withal  a  kind  of  formality,  as  if  he  had 
rehearsed  this  scene  many  times  in  his 
own  mind,  and  had  settled  with  him- 
self exactly  what  he  should  say. 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  wished 
him  to  join  you  in  cutting  off  the 
entail?" 

"  It  is  true.  It  is  the  one  desire  of 
my  life,  and  I  shall  never  be  content 
till  he  has  done  it." 

"And  you  have  never  seen  his  wife 
and  children  ? " 

"  Never  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so." 

"  But  do  you  know  that  they  are 

miserably  poor, — so  he  says. — and  that 


his  allowance  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  ] " 

"He  has  what  I  promised  him, 
what  we  agreed  upon  from  the  first. 
I  cannot  give  him  much  more  without 
injuring  the  estate,  which  I  am  natur- 
ally loth  to  do.  As  it  is,  you  know 
how  quietly  we  have  always  lived  here. 
He  has  had  more  ready  money  year  by 
year  than  ever  you  and  I  have  spent 
between  us.  But  I  will  give  him  more, 
as  much  more  as  I  can  in  reason,  if  he 
will  consent  at  once  to  break  off  the  en- 
tail. Tell  him  that  as  well  as  the  rest." 

Mr.  Heron's  eyes  glowed  with  eager- 
ness as  he  turned  in  his  walk  up  and 
down  to  face  his  son.  It  was  impossible 
to  look  at  him  and  to  doubt  that  he 
was  in  earnest ;  impossible  even  to 
escape  the  conviction  that  he  cared 
very  little  about  the  poverty  of 
Edmund's  family  except  so  far  as  he 
saw  in  it  a  hope  of  achieving  what  he 
had  set  his  mind  on. 

"Father,  was  it  his  marriage  that 
parted  you  ?  "  said  Cosmo  earnestly. 

"I  decline  to  answer  yes  or  no  to 
that  question.  His  marriage  did  not 
please  me ;  it  would  not  have  pleased 
any  father  in  the  circumstances.  But 
I  must  refer  you  to  himself, — to  his 
own  account  of  the  matter." 

His  tone  was  full  of  curious  deliber- 
ate bitterness.  There  was  not  only  the 
self-restraint  of  the  moment  in  it,  but 
the  self-restraint  of  years  ;  and  even 
one  who  knew  him  less  thoroughly 
than  his  son  did  would  have  recognised 
that  it  was  quite  useless  to  ask  him 
anything  further.  But  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  went  on  unasked  :  "I 
am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  this  has 
been  brought  forward  now.  It  had  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better.  You  are  young, 
Cosmo,  in  spite  of  those  three-and- 
twenty  years ;  but  I  think  you  have 
sense,  and  I  know  you  have  honesty, 
— integral  honesty,  I  mean,  not  merely 
the  negative  quality  that  sometimes 
goes  by  that  name.  And  I  have 
always  thought  and  hoped  that  sense 
and  honesty  carry  with  them  a  talis- 
man to  guard  their  owner.  Time  will 
show." 
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Cosmo  did  not  speak,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  last  words  at  once  touched 
and  perplexed  him.  Mr.  Heron  stood 
in  brooding  silence  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  then  asked,  "  When  do 
you  mean  to  go  ?  " 

"Next  week.  On  Monday,  if 
nothing  happens  to  prevent  it." 

"  Very  well ;  what  must  be,  must. 
If  I  tell  you  nothing,  I  send  you  to 
the  only  other  person  who  knows  all 
th'3  circumstances,  and  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  what  you  learn  from 
him." 

The  Squire  laughed, — a  real  laugh, 
though  a  brief  and  bitter  one — and 
thon  added  in  quite  a  different  tone : 
"  Don't  be  away  too  long,  my  lad. 
I  will  spare  you  for  a  year  on  your 
travels  by  and  by  ;  but  of  London  at 
this  time  of  year  you  may  soon  have 
enough.  Will  you  be  back  in  a 
week?" 

"  Most  likely,  perhaps  even  sooner." 

Cosmo  rose,  wished  his  father  good- 
night, and  left  the  room  ;  but  just  as 
he  had  passed  the  door,  Mr.  Heron 
followed  him,  and  laid  a  hand  heavily 
upon  his  arm  as  if  to  weigh  what  he 
was  about  to  say.  "  Don't  forget  ! 
Tell  Edmund  that  I  gave  you  no 
answer  to  that  question  he  bade  you 
ask.  Perhaps  he  will  be  slow  to 
believe  it.  Most  men  could  not  look 
in  your  face  and  doubt  your  words  ;  I 
don't  know  whether  he  could.  But 
you  must  make  him  believe  it.  And 
so  go  your  way  and  God  bless  you !  " 

With  that  he  went  back  into  the 
library,  and  from  that  moment  never 
alluded  in  the  most  distant  way  to  the 
purpose  of  the  young  man's  visit  to 
jondon. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  when  the 
dogcart  with  Cosmo's  luggage  in  it 
stood  waiting  by  the  gates,  and  the 
young  man  himself  came  leisurely  down 
the  steps,  Mr.  Heron  merely  nodded 
from  the  garden  door  where  he  was 
smoking  his  morning  pipe,  and  shouted 
a  cheery  good-bye  from  that  distance. 
Cosmo  made  his  adieux  equally  brief 
and  business-like,  and  went  his  way. 
It  seemed  a  very  matter-of-fact  parting, 
but  one  who  knew  all  might  have 


guessed  at  a  certain  pathos  in  the 
situation, — a  clinging  on  both  sides  to 
the  fiction  that  this  was  but  a  few 
days'  severance  like  any  other. 

Twelve  miles  of  road  and  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  of  rail  left  but  little 
of  the  day  by  the  time  Cosmo  had 
arrived  at  the  old-fashioned  hotel  that 
Mr.  Heron  had  referred  to  as  "  the 
old  place."  According  to  Cosmo's 
ideas,  the  unknown  wife  needed  to 
be  treated  with  ceremony,  and  there- 
fore he  merely  sent  a  line  to  Fifteen 
Burton  Road,  telling  his  brother  that 
he  had  come  up  to  town  and  intended 
to  look  him  up  the  following  afternoon 
or  evening.  That  being  done,  he 
stepped  out  into  the  golden  smoky 
light  of  the  late  summer  evening,  with 
eyes  bright  with  an  eagerness  hardly 
acknowledged  to  himself, — to  see  the 
world. 

To  see  life,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  the  word,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  desire.  Half  tenderly,  half 
in  mockery,  Edmund  Heron  had  spoken 
of  his  brother  as  being  "a  very  good 
boy;"  and  a  good  boy  Cosmo  had  cer- 
tainly been,  both  at  school  and  college, 
though  a  kind  of  oddity  and  inde- 
pendence about  him  had  saved  him 
from  the  terrible  imputation  of  prig 
gishness.  His  principles,  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  so  much  a 
part  of  'himself  that  he  was  neither 
proud  nor  ashamed  of  them  ;  but  apart 
from  these,  a  kind  of  inborn  fastidious- 
ness had  prevented  him  from  finding 
any  charm  in  much  that  his  fellows 
hankered  after.  Much  forbidden  fruit 
is  considered  sweet  just  because  it  is 
forbidden  ;  but  Cosmo  had  so  seldom 
been  denied  in  his  life,  that  for  him 
that  zest  was  most  often  lacking,  and 
the  fruit  in  consequence  not  worth 
the  gathering.  Thus  a  more  innocent 
and  inexperienced  young  man  has 
seldom  stepped  forth  at  three-and- 
twenty  into  the  streets  of  London, 
with  money  in  his  pockets  and  leisure 
on  his  hands.  The  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawkes  of  the  period  might  have 
enjoyed  a  flutter  of  pleasant  excite- 
ment if  they  had  known  of  his  arrival. 
But  every  inexperienced  young  man  is 
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not  a  pigeon,  and  to  strike  at  a  heron 
is  not  always  safe  sport,  as  many  a 
hawk  has  found  to  his  cost. 

Cosmo  had,  as  he  had  said  to  his 
father,  more  than  one  friend  and 
acquaintance  in  town  ;  but  on  this  first 
night  he  did  not  want  to  be  introduced 
to  London  by  any  one.  It  was  far 
more  exciting  to  wander  about  by  him- 
self, recognising  familiar  names  on  the 
street  corners,  and  feeling  the  roar  and 
the  rumble  and  the  stir  around  him 
like  the  pulses  of  the  great  world's 
great  heart.  So  he  wandered  on  with 
considerable  enjoyment,  losing  his  way, 
finding  it,  losing  it  again,  until  bed- 
time. The  next  morning  he  repeated 
these  simple  pleasures  ;  and  then  in 
the  afternoon  he  set  off  with  cheerful 
confidence  to  walk  to  Canonbury. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived 
by  the  contradictory  directions  given 
him  that  he  was  attempting  something 
unusual.  But  native  obstinacy  made 
him  persevere  for  a  considerable  time 
before  he  owned  himself  weary  of 
tramping  these  unknown  pavements, 
and,  surrendering  himself  to  a  hansom 
cab,  at  last  arrived  at  his  destination. 

Number  Fifteen,  Burton  Koad, 
Canonbury,  was  at  first  sight  exactly 
like  Number  Fourteen  and  Number 
Sixteen,  and  every  other  number  from 
one  up  to  sixty.  On  both  sides  of  the 
street  the  lean,  shabby  little  houses, 
with  four  steep  steps  leading  up  to 
each  narrow  front  door,  looked  as  if 
they  had  grown  taller  and  thinner  by 
stretching  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
their  opposite  neighbours, — a  mutual 
desire  that  had  met  with  a  mutual 
defeat. 

Cosmo  had  taught  himself  to  expect 
something  very  uninviting,  and  Burton 
Road  only  realised  his  expectations. 
But  he  was  a  little  dismayed  to  notice 
that  Number  Fifteen  was  conspicuously 
shabbier  than  most  of  its  neighbours, 
and  that  want  of  prosperity  was 
written  on  its  threshold  so  plainly 
that  the  most  careless  traveller  could 
hardly  fail  to  read  it. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  visitor's 
bell  had  finished  its  cracked  tinkle 
before  the  door  opened,  and  when  it 


did  his  eyes  at  first  glanced  into  an 
apparently  empty  passage.  On  bring- 
ing them  down  several  feet  they  rested 
on  a  very  small,  very  neat  little  person, 
who  from  her  stature  might  have  been 
four,  and  from  her  face  might  have 
been  twice  that  age, — as  indeed  she 
was,  or  nearly.  In  wondering  specu- 
lation as  to  how  she  could  possibly 
have  opened  the  door  Cosmo  did  not 
speak  for  a  moment,  whereupon  she 
said  in  the  smallest  and  clearest  of 
voices  :  "  Please,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

If  a  creature  of  that  size  could  open 
the  door  no  doubt  she  could  perform 
the  other  duties  of  a  parlour-maid,  so, 
hat  in  hand,  Cosmo  inquired  respect- 
fully if  Mr.  Heron  lived  there,  and  if 
he  were  at  home. 

"  I  think  father  has  gone  out  to  meet 
you,"  answered  the  little  lady,  gravely 
eying  him.  "  But  he  said,  if  he  missed 
you  and  you  came,  you  were  to  come 
in,  and  he  would  be  back  very  soon." 

Cosmo  stepped  into  the  narrow 
entry,  and  would  have  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  but  that  he  perceived  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  grasped 
it  that  his  tiny  guide  regarded  that  as 
her  own  duty  and  privilege.  She 
banged  the  door  accordingly  and  began 
to  mount  the  steep  staircase,  slowly 
and  laboriously.  Halfway  up  she 
paused.  "  Please,"  she  said,  "  are  you 
Uncle  Cosmo  ?  " 

Hitherto  Cosmo  had  looked  upon 
Edmund's  wife  and  children  as  some- 
thing that  concerned  Edmund  alone  ; 
but  now  he  suddenly  realised  that  they 
were  his  own  relations  also,  that  he  had 
in  fact  a  sister-in-law  and  four  nieces 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  As  regarded 
the  sister-in-law  he  had  misgivings  ; 
but  this  little  niece  seemed  to  be  a  very 
surprising  but  on  the  whole  desirable 
possession. 

"  If  you  are  Mr.  Heron's  little  girl, 
I  am  certainly  Uncle  Cosmo,"  he 
answered  smiling,  but  with  a  gravity 
equal  to  her  own. 

Looking  back  at  him  from  the  upper 
step  that  she  had  gained  she  smiled 
also, — a  little  sober  smile  that  showed 
a  bewitching  dimple  in  one  small  round 
cheek.  "  Mr.  Heron  is  my  papa,"  she 
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said  ;  "  but  he  has  some  much  littler 
girls  than  me." 

On  the  face  of  it  that  did  not  appear 
probable,  though  stated  in  a  very  con- 
vincing manner.  The  stairs  were  so 
steep,  and  the  little  feet  seemed  to  find 
it  ,such  hard  work  to  scale  them,  that 
Cosmo  would  have  dearly  liked  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  to  the 
top,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  she 
wo  ild  permit  such  a  liberty  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  The  landing 
was  reached  at  last,  and  she  success- 
fully struggled  with  the  handle  of  one 
of  the  two  doors  that  opened  on  to  its 
confined  space.  "  Mamma,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  he  says  he  is 
Uncle  Cosmo." 

A  small,  slender  woman  rose  hastily 
from  her  seat  at  this  announcement, 
and  for  an  instant  she  and  Cosmo  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  both  too  much 
interested  to  remember  the  ordinary 
forms  of  greeting. 

At  first  sight,  as  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  she  looked  very 
young,  almost  girlish.  A  second  glance 
showed  that  her  face  was  very  thin, — 
so  thin  as  to  have  little  left  but  the 
remains  of  what  must  once  have  been 
great  prettiness  if  not  real  beauty ; 
that  her  smooth  fair  hair  was  very  thin 
also,  and  arranged  in  a  way  that  was 
evidently  less  becoming  now  than  it 
had  been  when  she  first  adopted  it, 
when  those  tresses  were  twice  as 
abundant;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
probably  not  illness  but  time,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  that  time  had  wrought, 
that  had  so  far  worn  away  her  youth- 
ful comeliness.  There  was  something 
girlish  in  her  manner  and  in  the  sweet 
but  half -frightened  smile  with  which 
she  held  out  her  hand  after  that  mo- 
mentary pause,  and  hurriedly  assured 
her  visitor  that  she  was  very  glad  to 
see  liim. 

Cosmo  took  from  her  the  chair  that 
she  was  dragging  forward  for  his  ac- 
commodation, and  stood  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  it,  until  she 
perceived  that  he  would  not  sit  down 
till  she  did,  whereupon  she  abandoned 
her  attempts  to  put  the  room  in  order 
and  went  hastily  back  to  her  seat. 


Then  Cosmo  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  new  acquaintance's  state- 
ment as  to  the  "  littler  girls  "  than  her- 
self. She  was  standing  now  by  her 
mother's  side,  and  near  her  was  a 
smaller  edition  of  herself,  while  on  the 
floor,  behind  Mrs.  Edmund  Heron's 
chair,  engrossed  with  a  box  of  bricks, 
were  two  creatures  compared  with 
whom  the  tiny  elder  sister  looked  the 
tall  young  woman  she  evidently  be- 
lieved herself  to  be.  Seeing  the  young 
man's  eyes  drawn  towards  them,  with 
surprise  and  interest  not  unmixed  with 
dismay,  the  mother  drew  them  forward 
and  presented  them,  beginning  with 
the  youngest.  "This  is  baby  May; 
she  is  nearly  a  year  old,  though  she  is 
so  small,"  she  said,  with  a  quaint 
mingling  of  pride  and  apology  in  her 
tone.  "  And  this  is  Dolly,  who  is 
nearly  three,  and  Ella,  who  is  five,  and 
Mona  has  claimed  you  for  an  uncle 
already.  Her  real  name  is  Monica, 
but  somehow  Mona  seems  enough  for 
her  till  she  grows  a  little  bigger." 

They  were  not  shy.  They  gathered 
round  Cosmo,  as  their  mother  gently 
motioned  them  towards  him,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  grave  interest. 
The  three  younger  ones  were  like  their 
mother,  but  had  their  father's  eyes  ; 
while  Mona  had  a  miniature  copy  of 
the  short  face  and  long  nose  of  the 
Herons, — which  gave  her  baby-pretti- 
ness  the  quaintest  old-fashioned  air — 
but  with  it  a  pair  of  beautiful  blue-gray 
eyes  that  seemed  to  Cosmo  like  her 
mother's,  but  in  reality,  if  he  had  but 
known  it,  were  the  very  duplicates  of 
his  own. 

The  young  man  eyed  them  doubtfully 
but  admiringly.  "I  am  not  used  to 
children,"  he  said.  "  No  one  about  us 
has  got  any.  Will  they  be  afraid  of 
me  if  I  touch  them  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  I  should  say,"  answered 
his  sister-in-law,  with  her  sweet  anxious 
smile ;  and  Cosmo,  encouraged  by  find- 
ing that  they  weighed  nothing  and 
looked  upon  him  with  favour,  took  one 
in  each  arm  and  set  them  proudly  on 
his  knees.  There,  with  a  little  en- 
couragement, they  began  to  talk,  both 
together  or  one  at  a  time,  but  equally 
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unintelligibly  in  either  case,  while  their 
elders  were  glad  of  the  occupation, 
Mrs.  Edmund  Heron  acting  as  inter- 
preter and  Cosmo  listening  as  to  the 
talk  of  a  new  world, — the  world  of 
Lilliput. 

Naturally  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  this  sister-in-law  who  was  in 
many  respects  so  unlike  his  anticipa- 
tions. It  seemed  almost  insulting  to 
speak  to  her  as  to  an  everyday  ac- 
quaintance, and  yet  it  was  hardly 
for  him  to  begin  on  more  intimate 
topics.  As  for  her,  Edmund  Heron's 
wife  must  often  have  thought  of 
what  she  would  like  to  say  to  her 
husband's  relations  should  Fate  ever 
give  her  an  opportunity ;  and  yet, 
now  that  the  chance  had  come,  she 
might  well  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
speak  of  those  wrongs  and  slights  and 
disappointed  hopes,  the  memory  of 
which  was  crowding  other  thoughts 
from  her  brain. 

Meanwhile  Cosmo  was  receiving  im- 
pressions. A  woman  would  not  have 
been  two  minutes  in  that  room  without 
seeing  that  it  meant  poverty, — poverty 
made  the  best  of,  but  pinching  and 
habitual.  But  to  his  masculine  per- 
ceptions it  looked  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable enough  to  be  quite  reassuring. 
There  was  nothing  that  was  new,  and 
little  that  had  ever  been  costly ;  but 
with  a  piano  and  plenty  of  books  a 
room  can  hardly  look  absolutely  pov- 
erty-stricken. The  children  at  any 
rate  were  most  daintily  clad  ;  even 
Cosmo's  unaccustomed  eyes  could  judge 
of  that.  As  to  the  cost  of  such  things, 
his  ideas  were  of  course  of  the  vaguest, 
but  from  their  shining  silken  heads  to 
the  toes  of  their  absurdly  small  slippers 
they  gave  him  a  general  impression 
that  just  so  little  children  should  look. 
Only  why  were  they  so  small  ?  Could 
they  ever  grow  up  to  be  full-sized 
women  1  Or  was  the  air  of  Canon- 
bury  not  favourable  to  growth?  He 
could  not  question  his  sister  in-law  on 
those  points,  but  he  could  and  did 
study  the  character  and  habits  of 
these  hitherto  unknown  specimens  of 
humanity,  with  the  same  keen  observa- 
tion and  kindly  patience  with  which 


he  studied  bird  and  beast  on  the  moors 
around  Ernston. 

Glancing  up  presently  he  saw  Mrs. 
Edmund  looking  at  the  door  behind 
him,  with  her  wistful,deprecating  smile, 
and  turning  he  saw  his  brother  stand- 
ing there,  watching  the  group,  with  eyes 
that,  as  he  came  forward,  were  seen  to 
be  bright  with  tears. 

"  Sit  still,"  he  said,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  Cosmo's  shoulder  as  his  right 
grasped  his  brother's  in  a  firm  signifi- 
cant clasp.  "  Sit  still  for  just  one 
moment  more.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  you  like  that,  since  the  little 
lasses  grew  to  be  the  jolliest  of  play- 
things. Only,  I  fancied  you  a  boy, 
instead  of  a  man  as  tall  as  myself." 

"  No  one  is  so  tall  as  our  papa," 
said  Ella  with  grave  conviction. 

"  What,  no  one  ?  "  cried  Edmund 
Heron,  laughing  as  if  he  too  would  be 
glad  to  cover  grave  thoughts  by  a  little 
childish  chatter.  "  The  giant  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  perhaps ;  but  not  a 
youngster  like  Uncle  Cosmo,  whom  I 
remember  no  bigger  than  you !  Get 
out  of  the  way,  midgets,  and  let  us  see 
how  near  he  can  measure  to  my  inches." 

He  caught  up  the  two  tiny  creatures, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  tossed  them  high 
in  the  air  for  a  moment  before  lowering 
them  casually  into  his  wife's  lap.  They 
laughed  with  delight,  while  she  merely 
drew  a  quick  hard  breath  and  said 
nothing.  One  might  fancy  that  it  was 
her  way  to  gasp  and  say  nothing,  while 
he  handled  those  fragile  treasures  of 
hers  with  somewhat  reckless  tender- 
ness. 

Cosmo  leisurely  rose,  and  they  stood 
back  to  back.  Edmund  stretched  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  appealing  to  his 
wife,  and  grumbling  like  any  schoolboy 
when  his  younger  brother  proved  to 
be  a  good  half-inch  the  taller.  Then, 
turning,  he  held  him  at  arm's  length 
and  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot. 
"  I  can't  say  how  glad  I  am'to  see  you," 
he  said  earnestly.  "  Can  one  have 
hated  one's  home  and  yet  be  home- 
sick ]  I  think  I  was.  But  here's  the 
best  part  of  home  come  to  us ;  and 
we'll  be  jolly,  and  forget  Burton  Road 
outside.  How  did  you  get  here  ?  " 
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"  I  was  reduced  to  a  hansom," 
answered  Cosmo  in  his  deliberate 
fashion,  speaking  almost  for  the  first 
time,  "after  finding  myself  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  London." 

•'Ah,  I  thought  as  much  !  I  meant 
to  call  for  you  at  those  antiquated 
diggings  you  have  chosen,  and  be  your 
guide  here  j  but  I  was  detained  so  long 
that  I  missed  you.  Very  clever  of  you 
to  have  found  your  way  here,  and  quite 
as  clever  of  me, — if  you  did  but  know 
it, — to  have  found  out  your  address, 
foi  nobody  goes  there  nowadays." 

-'The  neighbourhood  is  tolerably 
populous  with  nobodies,  and  I  am  quite 
content  to  be  one  of  them,"  said  Cosmo 
tranquilly.  "  It  is  quite  enough  to  be 
anywhere  in  London,  after  having  lived 
all  these  years  without  seeing  it." 

''  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Edmund 
H€  ron,  with  a  keen  affectionate  glance 
of  inquiry.  "I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  have  never  been  to  town  before ; 
the  only  marvel  is  that  you  are  here  at 
las:.  Now,  come  with  me  to  my  own 
little  den  and  let  us  have  a  talk. 
Margaret,  we  must  have  some  kind  of 
little  jollification  over  this  auspicious 
event,  and  all  the  babies  are  to  sit  up 
for  it." 

He  put  his  arm  through  his  brother's 
as  he  spoke  and  drew  him  from  the 
room,  while  his  wife's  protest,  if  she 
made  any,  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  the 
cloning  door  and  a  jubilant  chorus  of 
swuet  shrill  voices. 

The  den  was  down  stairs,  a  tiny  room 
looidng  towards  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  as  they  entered  it  Edmund 
motioned  with  his  hand  towards  the 
only  other  door  on  that  level.  "That 
sho  aid  be  our  best  and  most  convenient 
room,"  he  said,  "  if  one  may  speak  of 
convenience  at  all  in  such  a  house  as 
thiK  But  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
con  pel  us  to  let  it,  with  one  of  the 
rooms  up  stairs.  Luckily  the  lodger  is 
a  personal  friend,  so  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  mrght  be ;  but  sometimes 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  not  room  to 
stretch  myself,  hardly  to  breathe." 

There  was  certainly  hardly  space  for 
a  t;dl  man  to  stretch  himself  in  the 
room  into  which  he  now  conducted 


Cosmo ;  but  the  outlook  was  slightly 
more  cheerful  than  that  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  cabin-like  pro- 
portions of  the  place  were  made  the 
best  of  by  a  most  convenient  writing- 
table,  a  revolving  chair,  and  a  couple 
of  low  book-shelves. 

"This  is  my  workshop,"  said  Ed- 
mund, installing  his  brother  in  the  only 
other  chair,  which  was  also  an  easy 
one.  "  Here  I  write,  and  get  up  un- 
interesting subjects,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  On 
the  whole  I  hate  this  room  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  you  in  it.  Now ! — 
you  smoke,  of  course  ?  I  have  had  to 
give  up  cigars  long  since  :  cigars  and 
four  children  are  incompatible,  at  any 
rate  in  Canonbury  ;  but  I  can  find  you 
some  tobacco  worth  smoking." 

"  I  smoke, — about  once  a  month," 
said  Cosmo.  "  Here  I  may  begin  to 
care  more  for  it ;  but  I  seldom  find 
that  one  requires  soothing  at  Herne's 
Edge." 

"  Dear  old  Herne's  Edge  !  I  suppose 
I  look  back  upon  it  as  the  Bastille  man 
did  upon  his  cell,  for  I  hated  it  as  a 
prison  while  I  was  there,  and  I  could 
never  make  any  one  understand  how  I 
have  often  yearned  after  it  since  I  left 
it.  How  still  it  was  on  those  evenings 
when  I  met  you  there  !  This  place  is 
not  alive  enough  to  be  noisy  ;  but  in 
the  last  fortnight  I  have  heard  the  roar 
and  the  rumble  all  round  as  I  never 
heard  it  for  years  before.  Living  up 
there  you  must  surely  have  needed  a 
pipe  for  occupation  as  well  as  soothing, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

The  elder  brother  was  affectionately 
busy  over  his  own  at  that  moment,  and 
merely  looked  up  to  push  the  tobacco 
jar  across  the  table  to  Cosmo  ;  who 
smiled  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  had 
found  such  occupation  not  sufficiently 
enticing  to  persevere  long  with  it. 

"  And  how  about  the  happy  couple  ? " 
went  on  Edmund,  in  no  hurry  for  his 
part  to  begin  on  the  subject  that  was 
in  both  their  minds,  perhaps  because 
Cosmo's  presence  there  had  already  told 
him  what  most  imported  him  to  know. 
"  Have  you  heard  from  them  yet?  " 
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"  Twice,  from  Emily.  They  are 
coming  home  next  week." 

"  You  must  miss  Emily  very  much  at 
the  Edge.  I  cannot  imagine  her  as 
anything  but  a  baby  ;  but  I  suppose 
she  was  lady  of  the  house  before  she 
went  away  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether.  Mrs.  Carson  reigns 
supreme  in  the  housekeeping  depart- 
ment, as  she  did  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  my  father  never  realised,  I  think, 
that  Emily  was  grown  up,  until  James 
Brotherton  came  to  ask  leave  to  marry 
her." 

Again  the  mention  of  his  cousin's 
name  brought  a  slight  cloud  over  the 
young  man's  face,  and  his  brother's 
observant  eyes  noted  it,  though  he 
made  no  sign. 

"  Edmund,"  went  on  Cosmo  after  a 
moment,  with  some  effort,  "  I  asked  my 
father,  as  you  bade  me,  what  was  the 
cause  of  quarrel  between  him  and  you  ; 
and  he  would  tell  me  nothing.  He  sent 
a  special  message  to  you.  I  was  to  be 
sure  and  tell  you  that  he  had  told  me 
nothing." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Edmund 
Heron  very  quietly.  "  I  did  not  think 
he  would  tell  you.  I  suppose  he  said 
that  he  referred  you  to  me,  and  that 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  my  account 
of  the  affair." 

"  That  was  exactly  what  he  said." 

"  I  expected  it.  But  my  account  of 
the  affair  you  have  already  had.  I 
broke  his  rules, — petty  irritating  rules 
that  not  one  young  man  in  ten  would 
have  tried  to  keep.  And  I  married 
without  his  knowledge,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  would  never  have  given 
his  consent.  If  he  had  ever  loved  me 
he  would  have  found  it  easy  enough  to 
forgive  me.  As  it  is,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  blame  him  for  not  having  done 
so.  From  his  point  of  view  I  suppose  he 
would  say  that  he  had  acted  liberally 
by  me  in  continuing  my  allowance.  I 
may  remember  for  my  part  that,  if  he 
had  not,  he  would  not  have  propounded 
his  precious  compact  about  the  entail, 
or  bound  me  down  under  pains  and 
penalties  not  to  raise  money  by  post- 
obits.  To  be  saved  from  the  workhouse 
or  from  absolute  starvation  is  certainly 


something  ;  he  may  think  that  it  ought 
to  content  me." 

There  was  something  rather  terrible 
to  Cosmo  in  hearing  his  father  thus 
upbraided  in  a  voice  so  like  his  father's, 
with  an  unconscious  reproduction  of  his 
father's  tricks  of  speech  and  manner. 
And  all  the  more  so  because  Edmund 
was  evidently  trying  to  keep  himself 
in  hand,  to  be  fair  and  judicial  in  his 
wrath.  The  room  was  too  small  for 
pacing  up  and  down  in  after  the  fashion 
of  a  caged  lion,  and  he  merely  sat  still 
and  tore  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  thousand 
shreds,  looking  at  them  as  they  fell  on 
his  writing-table  rather  than  at  his 
listener. 

"  He  also  bade  me  tell  you,"  said 
Cosmo  slowly,  "  that  he  would  at  once 
increase  your  allowance,  as  far  as  his 
resources  would  permit,  if  you  would 
consent  at  once  to  break  off  the  entail." 

"  To  sell  my  birthright  like  Esau  !  " 
muttered  Edmund,  resting  his  chin 
upon  his  hands  and  staring  straight 
before  him.  "It  is  a  temptation;  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  how  sore  a 
temptation.  But  suppose  it  was  my 
son's  birthright  that  I  sold ;  how 
could  I  ever  look  him  in  the  face? 
The  little  lasses  will  never  reproach 
me  whatever  I  do.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  do  it  for  their  sakes;  but  my  son, 
if  I  have  one  !  "Well,  I  must  think 
it  over.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  the 
ten  years  were  gone,  and  that  I  had 
been  forced  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other." 

The  younger  brother  did  not  speak, 
and  the  elder,  looking  suddenly  round 
and  catching  the  expression  of  his 
face,  spoke  in  an  altered  tone.  "  Never 
mind,  Cosmo !  I  know  well  enough 
that  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  that  you 
would  not  profit  by  my  misfortunes 
if  you  could  help  it.  Before  you  go 
away  I  shall  show  how  completely  I 
trust  you  by  telling  you  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  and  asking  your 
advice  ;  but  I  can't  trust  myself  to  go 
through  it  all  now.  By  the  way, 
have  you  ever  said  anything  of  this 
to  my  mother? " 

"Not  a  word.  We  never  discuss 
family  matters." 
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"Better  not,  perhaps.  I  doubt 
whether  she  could  or  would  tell  you 
anything  more  about  the  affair  than 
my  father  has  done.  Let's  put  it  all 
aside  for  the  present  and  be  jolly, 
now  you  have  come." 

He  gathered  up  a  handful  of  papers, 
— they  might  not  be  bills  but  they 
looked  only  too  like  it — and  thrust 
thorn  into  his  letter-case ;  then  swung 
round  his  chair  and  looked  at  his 
brother  with  the  determined  smile  of 
one  not  unused  to  thrust  an  unpleasant 
subject  to  the  background  of  his 
thoughts. 

•''Vogue  la  galere  f "  he  said.  "I 
wonder  if  the  little  refection  up  stairs 
is  prepared  yet.  Come  along  and  let 
us  see,  and  lend  a  hand  if  necessary. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  Geoff  is  in 

yet." 

He  started  up,  threw  open  the  door, 
crossed  the  narrow  hall  at  one  step, 
and  knocked  at  the  other  door,  open- 
ing it  at  the  same  instant.  "  Hallo, 
old  man,  are  you  there?"  he  cried. 
"  Come  along,  we  want  you  up  stairs. 
My  brother's  come,  and  you  must  be 
introduced,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
a  night  of  it  with  the  babies." 

<;A11  right,"  responded  another 
voioe.  "  Wait  till  I  get  my  coat  on, 
and  make  myself  comparatively  re- 
spectable. Work  done  f  No  ;  I  can 
never  work  properly  on  this  side  of 
midnight.  Sheer  waste  of  time  sitting 
down  to  try,  but  I  was  not  in  the 
humour  to  go  out.  There !  I'm  at 
your  service." 

Over  Edmund's  shoulder  Cosmo 
caught  sight  of  the  lodger,  an  append- 
age to  his  brother's  household  which 
it  had  been  rather  a  shock  to  hear  of. 
There  was  little  in  the  newcomer's 
appearance  to  reconcile  any  one  to  his 
presence.  A  tall,  rather  uncouth 
individual,  in  figure  and  face  much 
like  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  but 
with  lines  about  the  eyes  and  fore- 
head that  no  schoolboy  ever  had. 
They  were  very  honest  eyes,  with 
something  of  a  dog's  wistfulness  in 
the  expression;  the  mouth  was  firm 
and  resolute,  but  the  rest  of  the  face 
was  plain  enough,  and  not  improved 


by  a  look  of  shyness,  verging  upon 
sulkiness,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  with 
schoolboys  either  of  smaller  or  larger 
growth. 

"  You  needn't  have  told  me  he  was 
your  brother,"  he  remarked,  in  the 
rather  gruff  voice  which  Cosmo  had 
heard  across  the  passage.  "  He  is  as 
like  you  as  one  of  two  peas ;  like 
enough  to  be  owned  anywhere." 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Edmund  gaily. 
"  But  you  may  not  be  so  easily  recog- 
nisable as  my  friend, — staunch  friend 
as  you  have  always  been  to  me ! 
Therefore,  Cosmo,  let  me  introduce  to 
you  my  friend,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Pierce,  a 
gentleman  who  is  of  a  literary  turn, 
as  I  am  myself,  but  more  thorough- 
going and  deservedly  more  successful. 
And  now  let's  go  up  stairs." 

The  room  up  stairs  had  rather  less 
the  appearance  of  a  nursery  than 
before,  and  looked  as  if  some  kind  of 
meal  might  be  expected.  Dinner  it 
could  hardly  be,  since  the  babies  were 
to  share  it,  and  for  tea  it  was  too  late 
according  to  Cosmo's  ideas  of  that 
refreshment.  But  it  was  not  the 
preparations  on  the  small  round  table 
that  first  caught  the  young  man's 
eye,  but  a  figure  that  had  not  been  in 
the  room  when  he  saw  it  first. 

By  the  window,  holding  the  young- 
est child  but  one  in  her  arms,  stood 
a  young  girl  who  looked  hardly  more 
than  a  child  herself.  Her  dress  had 
perhaps  aimed  at  womanly  length  and 
style,  but  had  hardly  succeeded  in 
that  ambition,  and  her  figure  had  the 
undeveloped  grace  of  girlhood.  A 
fair,  innocent,  and  rather  grave  face, 
with  a  quantity  of  light  brown  hair 
hanging  down  her  back  in  one  immense 
plait,  completed  the  impression,  and 
made  her  pale,  rather  straight  muslin 
gown  look  as  if  it  might  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  pinafore.  Like  a  child,  too, 
she  glanced  round  at  them  as  they 
entered,  and  then  turned  away  again 
as  if  the  stranger  were  no  concern 
of  hers,  directing  Dolly's  attention 
through  the  open  window  to  some- 
thing going  on  in  the  street  below,  as 
if  she  neither  expected  nor  wished  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  introduction. 
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Edmund  made  a  voyage  of  discovery 
round  the  room,  inspected  his  wife's 
preparations  with  an  air  of  good- 
humoured  disparagement, — picked  up 
a  child  and  gave  it  to  Cosmo  "  to  play 
with," — provided  himself  with  another 
for  the  same  purpose, — and  finally 
arrived  at  the  window. 

"Ha,  Althea!"  he  said,  as  if  he 
had  but  just  noticed  her  presence. 
"  Cosmo,  this  is  my  wife's  sister,  Miss 
Althea  Randolph." 

Then  she  turned,  and  looked  at 
them  both.  Her  eyes  at  least  were 
not  those  of  a  child.  They  were  of 
no  colour  in  particular,  but  like  wells 
of  dark  clear  water;  their  depth  made 
them  seem  full  of  expression,  though 
of  what  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  just  then.  "How  do  you  do?" 
she  murmured  indifferently,  in  answer 
to  Cosmo's  greeting,  then  smiled  in 
answer  to  the  nod  and  smile  that  Mr. 
Pierce  bestowed  on  her.  The  smile 
was  like  her  sister's,  without  the  touch 
of  fear  and  anxiety  in  it,  and  made 
her  look  so  lovable  a  child  that 
Cosmo  instinctively  drew  a  little 
nearer  to  her  and  the  tiny  creature 
she  held. 

"I  envy  you  your  boldness,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  one  that  Edmund 
had  put  into  his  own  arms.  "I  am 
not  used  to  playthings  of  this  sort. 
I  am  dreadfully  afraid  I  shall  drop  it 
and  break  it." 

"I  am  not  'it,'  I  am  'she,'"  re- 
marked his  little  burden  with  dis- 
composing clearness  and  dignity.  "  If 
I  am  too  heavy,  you  may  put  me 
down." 

"  Too  heavy  !  I  could  hold  you  on 
one  hand  if  I  wasn't  afraid  of  not 
balancing  you  properly.  Do  they 
ever  break,  Miss  Randolph?" 

"  Sometimes, — little  fractures,"  she 
answered,  with  a  shy  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"  And  who  mends  them  again  ?  " 

"  I  do  very  often,  with  sticking- 
plaster  and  kisses." 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  put  in  Mona 
gravely  ;  u  because  she  is  a  very  useful 
auntie.  And  it  makes  mother  fright- 
ened when  we  tumble  down  stairs." 


"  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Cosmo 
fervently,  restraining  her  with  some 
care,  as  she  craned  forward  in  his  arms 
to  look  out  of  the  window.  Then  he 
asked  himself,  '*  Does  she  live  here  too  ? 
If  so  Edmund  has  even  a  larger  family 
than  he  owned  ;  but  I  can  understand 
that  he  would  not  ever  seem  to 
complain." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Edmund  Heron 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  a  little 
maid-servant  carrying  a  large  tray. 
In  a  moment  or  two  she  timidly  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready  ;  and  then 
her  husband  looking  round  appeared 
to  miss  something.  "  Why,  where's 
the  baby  ? "  he  cried.  "  Gone  to  bed  ? 
That's  an  infringement  of  the  agree- 
ment and  I  won't  submit  to  it.  I 
shall  go  and  fetch  her  down." 

"  Edmund,"  said  his  wife  implor- 
ingly, "  indeed  it  is  not  good  for  her. 
And  she  is  quietly  asleep  now." 

(l  Nonsense  !  she  is  always  awake 
when  I  go  for  her.  And  they  can 
sleep  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the 
morning  if  necessary.  I  don't  want 
them  then.  Now,  Cosmo,  you  shall  see 
what  a  darling  she  is  in  her  night- 
gown." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  a 
laughing  eagerness  that  somehow  took 
away  whatever  want  of  grace  there 
might  have  seemed  in  his  disregard  of 
his  wife's  desire.  And  indeed  when  he 
came  back,  the  sight  was  almost  pretty 
enough  to  excuse  him.  Judging  by 
the  little  one's  flushed  face  and  heavy 
eyes  she  had  really  been  asleep;  but 
she  was  not  fractious  at  being  dis- 
turbed, only  clinging  about  her  father's 
neck  and  surveying  the  company  with 
drowsy  but  smiling  satisfaction. 

"  Did  your  bachelor  mind  ever 
dream  of  anything  as  pretty  as  this, 
Cosmo?"  said  Edmund,  proudly  dis- 
playing both  little  dimpled  feet  in  one 
of  his  hands,  and  holding  the  tiny  white 
figure  close  to  his  breast,  while  the 
little  thing  half  hid  her  laughing  face 
against  him,  as  if  the  gaze  of  so  many 
admiring  masculine  eyes  somewhat 
discomposed  her. 

"You  had  better  come  to  me,  Ella," 
said  Mr.  Pierce  gravely.  "  Father 
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doesn't  want  a  great  girl  like  you  now 
hes  has  got  baby." 

"I  don't  mind,"  she  answered;  "I 
like  you  quite  as  well.  You  are  better 
tc  have  things  in  your  pockets  ;  but 
you  don't  throw  us  up  to  the  ceiling  so 
nicely." 

Miss  Mona  now  intimated  her 
pleasure.  She  must  have  her  own  tall 
chair,  but  she  would  sit  by  Uncle 
Cosmo.  And  so  they  sat  down  to  the 
n  mdescript  meal, — coffee  and  rolls  and 
sausage,  a  bottle  of  thin  claret,  and 
broiled  chicken  with  watercresses, — 
\\hich  last  dish,  to  judge  from  the  hot 
flush  on  her  smooth  worn  cheek,  their 
hostess  had  made  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  before  it  appeared  on  the 
table. 

"  We  don't  dine,  Cosmo,"  said  Ed- 
mund easily,  as  he  helped  his  brother. 
''  No  one  dines  in  Canonbury,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover.  We  feed  when  we 
are  hungry  like  savages;  and  as  one 
generally  begins  to  be  hungry  about 
this  time  in  the  evening  we  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  as  you  see.  Make  the 
best  of  it  for  the  present,  and  you  can 
repair  deficiencies  when  you  get  back 
to  your  place." 

"  Do  the  people  who  do  dine  eat 
when  they  are  not  hungry  then?" 
asked  his  sister-in-law.  "  If  so,  I  think 
the  savages  have  the  best  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Althea,"  he  answered  in 
the  same  half -laughing  manner,  ''this 
is  a  subject  that  very  few  women  under- 
stand, and  certainly  no  woman  of  your 
;ige.  Women,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
simply  eat  to  keep  themselves  alive, — 
-ind  not  always  enough  for  that. 
Vlargaret,  my  dear,  you  have  got  no- 
thing !  Consequently  it  is  only  after 
years  of  education  that  they  begin  to 
understand  civilised  wants  in  this  re- 
spect." 

Nothing  could  be  lighter  or  more 
good-tempered  than  his  tone ;  yet  his 
wife  looked  a  little  distressed,  as 
if  all  this  was  a  reflection  upon  her 
arrangements ;  and  her  sister  seemed 
ready  to  fire  up,  either  in  defence  of 
her  or  of  the  whole  female  sex.  But 
either  purposely  or  accidentally  Mr. 
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Pierce  struck  in  with  a  new  subject, 
and  the  talk  flowed  on  rather  unevenly, 
for  some  of  the  oddly  assorted  party 
had  too  little  in  common  to  have  much 
to  say  to  one  another,  and  some  had 
much  to  say  that  could  not  be  said 
there  or  then. 

Baby  May,  after  being  tickled  awake 
by  her  father  two  or  three  times,  finally 
fell  fast  asleep  in  his  arms,  while  her 
mother  eyed  her  wistfully,  but  said 
nothing.  After  a  moment  or  two 
Althea  Randolph  rose  and  took  her 
away,  so  quickly  and  suddenly,  that 
Edmund  had  no  time  to  do  more  than 
give  her  an  odd  half-laughing  look, 
such  as  one  bestows  on  a  spoiled  child 
who  presumes  on  a  stranger's  presence 
to  do  what  it  knows  cannot  just  then 
be  resented. 

The  meal  once  over  the  other  child- 
ren were  allowed  to  disappear  one  by 
one  without  protest  from  their  father, 
who  was  deep  in  a  literary  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pierce,  while  Cosmo  sat  by, 
silent  but  not  uninterested.  Presently, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  Edmund 
started  up.  "  Look  here  !  I  was  for- 
getting," he  said.  "I  have  half  an 
hour's  work  that  must  be  done,  and 
then  I  propose  that  we  go  out  and 
finish  the  evening  somewhere.  What 
do  you  say,  Pierce?  You'll  join  us, 
of  course.  Just  be  considering  which 
of  the  theatres  my  brother  %nd 
the  girls  would  like  best,  and  I'll 
get  done  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Tell 
Margaret  when  she  comes  back 
that  she  and  her  sister  are  to  come, 
whether  the  babies  are  packed  off  to 
bed  first  or  not." 

He  vanished  as  he  spoke,  and  Cosmo 
and  Geoffrey  Pierce  were  left  alone  to 
entertain  each  other ;  the  man  to  whom 
London  was  the  world  and  the  man  to 
whom,  till  the  day  before,  it  had  been 
only  a  name.  Cosmo  had  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  entering  into  talk  with  a 
stranger,  but  he  did  not  find  his  present 
companion  very  conversational.  His 
curt  dry  remarks  might  have  seemed 
almost  discourteous  but  for  the  strange 
wistful  look  with  which  his  eyes  seemed 
to  search  Cosmo's  face  the  while,  a  look 
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that  showed  as  much  interest  as  his 
speech  showed  lack  of  it.  He  did  not 
become  any  more  responsive  as  the 
talk  went  on ;  and  when  presently 
Mrs.  Edmund  came  back  into  the  room 
he  dived  into  the  newspaper,  ostensibly 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
theatres,  and  emerged  from  it  no  more. 

Mrs.  Heron  took  a  seat  beside  her 
brother-in-law,  and  spoke  with  her  air 
of  timid  cordiality.  "  Edmund  tells  me 
you  are  going  out  to  the  theatre  with 
him  to-night,  and  of  course  you  will 
not  care  to  come  out  all  this  way 
again  afterwards.  But  you  will  come 
to-morrow,  will  you  not,  and  spend  the 
day  with  us  ?  I  only  wish  we  had  a 
loom  to  offer  you, — but " 

"Thanks,  you  are  very  good,' 
answered  Cosmo,  feeling  it  a  kindness 
to  interrupt  her.  "  Of  course  I  will 
come  to-mcrrcw.  But  you  and  your 
sister  are  coming  with  us  to-night, 
are  you  not?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  I, — I  don't  go  out ;  I 
don't  care  for  such  things.  And  in- 
deed we  could  not  both  go  out  and 
leave  the  children,  and  Althea  will  not 
go  without  me." 

Through  the  thin  partition  wall 
could  be  heard  the  sound  of  childish 
voices,  somewhat  peevish  and  weary, 
and  of  one  sweet  girlish  voice,  soothing, 
scolding,  singing  nursery  ditties  mer- 
rily enough. 

"  Your  sister  lives  here  with  you  ?  " 
said  the  young  man  interrogatively. 
"  That  must  be  very  pleasant  for  you 
all." 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed  !  I  don't  know 
what  the  babies  and  I  would  do  with- 
out her." 

Something  in  the  quiver  of  her  worn 
face,  as  if  tears  were  nearer  her  eyes 
than  was  altogether  natural  or  desir- 
able, confirmed  Cosmo's  suspicions  that 
life  was  hard  upon  this  new-found 
sister-in-law.  And  with  that,  lowering 
his  voice  a  little,  he  spoke  at  once  to 
the  point,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
"Will  you  think  it  impertinent  if  I 
call  you  Margaret  ?  I  don't  know  how 
one  should  address  his  brother's  wife, 
but  '  Mrs.  Edmund '  sounds  wrong, 


somehow,  and  *  Mrs.  Heron '  belongs 
to  another  person.  May  I  call  you 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  of  course,  if  you  like." 

"Then,  Margaret,  you  must  try  and 
forgive  the, — the  neglect  of  all  these 
years.  It  has  not  been  altogether  my 
fault,  and  I  have  come  now  on  purpose 
to  see  what  I  can  do  to  put  things 
right." 

"I, — I  never  thought  it  was  your 
fault,"  she  said.  "  Things  have  seemed 
hard,  sometimes  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  have  expected  them  to  be 
different." 

"Nor  do  I,"  he  answered  conclu- 
sively. "Remember,  please,  that  I 
never  knew  how  things  were,  that  I 
can  hardly  say  I  know  now.  But  I  am 
Edmund's  only  brother,  not  a  stranger  ; 
and  I  think  you  may  reckon  on  me  for 
whatever  a  brother  can  do." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion in  her  pretty  hollow  eyes  curiously 
like  that  which  Mr.  Pierce  had  worn, 
—a  wistful  question,  but  what  it  asked 
of  him  Cosmo  could  not  guess  as  yet. 
And  at  that  moment  Edmund  came 
back,  elated  at  having  got  through  his 
work,  and  good-humouredly  indignant 
at  finding  that  his  wife  and  her  sister 
did  not  mean  to  accompany  them. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't,  as 
I  know  of  old,"  he  ended  smiling,  after 
a  good  deal  of  objurgation  and  abuse 
of  the  ill-timed  conscientiousness  of 
womankind.  "  And  now,  Pierce,  if 
you've  made  up  your  mind,  it's  time 
we  were  off,  isn't  it  ?  Come  along, 
Cosmo." 

On  the  landing  he  paused  again, 
and  his  face  softened  and  brightened. 
"One  peep,  if  you  are  not  bored  al- 
ready," he  said  apologetically,  and 
opened  a  door  which  displayed  a  small 
poorly  furnished  bedroom  in  which  was 
a  bed  with  a  cot  on  either  side  of  it. 

Beside  one  of  the  cots  sat  Althea 
Randolph,  and  against  her  shoulder  lay 
a  small  white  creature  which  had 
crawled  half-way  out  of  bed  to  embrace 
her,and  had  for  some  mysterious  reason 
chosen  to  go  to  sleep  in  that  attitude. 
On  the  pillow  and  in  the  other  cot  lay 
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tiie  other  three,  in  various  attitudes  of 
childish  grace.  The  young  girl  turned 
her  head  as  they  entered  and  lifted  her 
finger  warningly,  looking  at  them  as 
Cosmo  had  seen  a  mother-bird  sitting 
n.otionless  but  watchful  on  her  nest 
-while  an  intruding  hand  drew  near. 
Edmund  Heron  smiled  at  her  and 
shook  his  head,  then  kissed  each  little 
rose-leaf  cheek,  as  if  in  defiance  of  her 
mute  warning,  and  adroitly  withdrew, 
followed  by  Cosmo,  just  as  a  little 
sleepy,  half- waked  voice  was  beginning 
to  murmur  his  name. 

The  pretty  picture  was  so  new  to 
Cosmo  that  it  stayed  with  him  for  a 
wmle,  in  spite  of  the  novelty  of  all  his 
surroundings.  But  he  could  not  help 
thinking  also  that  it  was  very  generous 
of  Edmund  to  maintain  his  wife's  sister 
in  spite  of  his  own  poverty,  and  that 
the  young  lady  seemed  hardly  so 
cordial  towards  Edmund  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstances she  ought  to  be. 

At  the  theatre  presently  any  one 
might  have  supposed  the  real  state  of 
things  to  have  been  reversed.  Edmund 
Horon,  in  light-hearted  forgetfulness 
of  his  cares  and  wrongs,  was  laughing 
like  a  boy  over  the  humours  of  the 
piece,  and  even  his  grave  friend  uttered 
an  occasional  short  explosive  chuckle 
at  some  particularly  happy  allusion ; 
while  between  the  two  sat  Cosmo  in 
his  impassive  attitude,  with  head 
thrown  back  and  eyes  reflectively  ob- 
servant above  his  long  nose,  amused  in 
a  certain  fashion  by  the  play,  but 
thinking  less  of  it  than  of  Edmund, 
and  pondering  between  whiles  many 
weighty  matters. 

And  meanwhile,  at  home  in  Burton 
Road,  Mrs.  Heron  was  talking  to  her 
sister  with  nervous  eagerness,  and  sobs 
that  seemed  to  have  less  to  do  with 
sorrow  than  with  a  joyful  agitation 
shaken  by  doubt  and  fear. 

*'  Oh,  Thea,  do  you  think  he  means 
it  1  He  looks  good  and  kind  and  true  ; 
he  looked  at  the  children  as  if  he  was 
sorry  for  them.  And  Edmund  said  he 
couid  do  anything  with  his  father  !  Do 
you  think  he  means  it,  or  is  he  only 
like  —like  all  the  rest  of  men  1 " 


11 1  don't  know,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  and  her  tone  was  a  little  hard,  bat 
the  hands  with  which  she  stroked  and 
caressed  her  sister's  down-bent  head 
were  very  tender.  "  He  looks  good 
and  kind,  as  you  say ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  with  a — with  men,  I 
mean.  You  ought  not  to  need  kind- 
ness, from  him  or  any  one." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I've  no  pride 
left.  If  only  some  one  would  help  us, 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  ! — and  he 
looks  as  if  he  might.  I  think  if  no 
help  had  come  I  should  have  died. 
Don't  tell  me  that  it  hasn't  come 
after  all !  " 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  rest  of  Cosmo's  brief  visit  to 
town  was  spent  chiefly  in  Burton 
Road,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  his  acquaintances  would  have  de- 
clined to  allow  that  locality  to  be 
called  town  at  all.  He  became  very 
much  at  home  there,  talking  with 
Edmund  and  playing  with  the  chil- 
dren. And  he  was  so  silent,  so  court- 
eous, and  so  imperturbable  that  even 
the  women  soon  found  him  very  little 
in  the  way,  and  began  to  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  behaving  as  if  he  were 
not  there. 

It  was  evidently  a  delight  to 
Edmund  to  have  him  about  the  house, 
and  the  brothers  spent  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  together  in  the  den ; 
Edmund  dawdling,  pretending  to  work, 
and  at  intervals  talking  about  Herne's 
Edge  and  old  times  and  places,  while 
Cosmo  looked  up  facts  and  prepared 
statistics  and  did  a  great  deal  towards 
the  completion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
semi-scientific  or  historical  papers  with 
which  his  brother  supplied  two  or 
three  second-rate  periodicals.  He 
found  the  work  pleasant  enough  to 
wonder  why  Edmund  should  find  it  so 
irksome,  but  then,  as  Edmund  truly 
remarked,  it  was  a  very  different 
matter  when  you  came  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  daily  "London  Letter," 
which  appeared  simultaneously  in  two 
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or  three  fourth-rate  provincial  papers, 
Edmund  and  Mr.  Pierce  prepared 
between  them ;  and  Cosmo  was  far 
too  ignorant  of  such  things  to  be  of 
any  use  there.  But  he  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  Mr.  Pierce' s  share  of 
the  work  was  far  the  larger,  and 
wondering  whether  the  pay  was  shared 
in  equal  ratio.  Mr.  Pierce  did  not 
apparently  intend  to  admit  his  friend's 
brother  into  the  same  intimacy,  but 
drifted  into  it  in  spite  of  himself,  as 
the  newcomer  insisted  on  sharing  their 
work  and  their  interests.  When  he 
was  by,  Cosmo  had  always  a  sense  of 
being  studied  and  wondered  at;  but 
in  time  he  grew  used  to  it,  and  learned 
to  like  "  the  lodger "  far  better  than 
he  had  at  first  expected. 

Geoffrey  Pierce  looked  older  than 
Edmund  and  often  acted  as  if  he  were 
old  enough  to  be  his  friend's  father, 
but  on  inquiry  he  proved  to  be  some 
years  younger  than  he  looked.  He 
seldom  spoke  of  himself,  and  never  of 
his  relations ;  but  Edmund  said  that 
he  was  of  good  family,  though  poor 
enough,  and  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  people,  who  were  no  nearer  of 
kin  than  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  a 
stepfather  who  was  "  less  than  kind." 
Whatever  his  family  may  have  been, 
he  seemed  less  of  an  alien  in  Canon- 
bury  than  Edmund,  and  did  not  chafe 
so  much  at  his  circumstances,  though 
he  was  not  conspicuously  cheerful. 

Edmund  never  came  to  the  full 
explanation  of  his  position  that  he 
had  promised  his  brother,  though  he 
dropped  hints  and  allusions  that  made 
the  state  of  affairs  tolerably  clear. 
Cosmo  would  have  pressed  him  to  be 
more  explicit,  but  could  not  forget 
that  after  all  they  had  been  practically 
strangers  for  many  years,  and  that 
Edmund  was  by  several  years  the 
elder.  The  more  painful  his  brother's 
predicament,  the  harder  it  was  to 
force  him  to  put  it  plainly  into  words. 
Cosmo  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
he  was  deep  in  debt,  and  meanwhile 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  there  was 
not  money  enough  available  for  com- 
fort, hardly  for  necessaries.  Mrs. 


Heron  seemed  to  work  like  a  slave 
from  morning  till  night,  but  she  de- 
voted herself  chiefly  to  her  children, 
regarding  many  things  as  necessary 
for  them  which  some  wealthier  mothers 
are  content  to  be  without.  What 
time  she  had  to  spare  from  them  she 
gave  to  making  her  husband  comfort- 
able ;  and  in  everything  not  imme- 
diately affecting  him  or  the  babies  the 
household  expenses  seemed  to  be  cut 
down  to  starvation  point. 

The  shifts  and  contrivances  and 
negations  of  poor  people's  lives  were 
something  quite  new  to  Cosmo.  Some- 
times he  found  himself  uneasily  won- 
dering whether  they  really  made  the 
best  of  the  allowance  that  his  father 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  and  again, — 
new  and  painful  though  it  was  for 
him  to  blame  his  father  on  any 
account — a  thrill  of  indignation  went 
through  him  at  the  sight  of  his  sister- 
in-law's  sweet  tired  face  as  she  toiled 
on  at  some  wearisome  unsuitable  task, 
while  he  remembered  how  the  Squire 
had  not  only  refused  to  see  her  but 
declined,  as  it  seemed,  to  recognise  her 
very  existence. 

He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  must  do  and  say  when  he 
reached  home  again,  though  he  fancied 
he  was  still  deliberating  and  weighing 
the  matter  with  all  due  caution. 
Meanwhile  he  had  on  his  mind  two 
difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
he  left  town, — that  is  before  the  week 
he  had  allowed  himself  had  quite  ex- 
pired. The  first  was,  how  to  leave 
behind  him,  for  the  relief  of  immediate 
necessities  and  without  hurting  any 
one's  feelings,  every  penny  that  he 
happened  to  have  just  now  at  his 
disposal.  The  next,  less  important 
but  quite  as  near  his  heart,  was  to 
find  some  means  of  giving  a  treat, — 
a  day  of  unforgettable  delight, — to 
the  little  lasses,  to  whom  he  had 
quite  lost  his  heart,  and  who,  tenderly 
as  they  were  reared  and  cared  for, 
seemed  to  him  far  too  quiet  and  too 
subdued  for  the  real  enjoyment  of 
childhood.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  He  had  but  one  more  entire 
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day,  and  finally  he  decided  to  apply  to 
the  same  person  for  advice  and  help 
in  both  his  difficulties. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  catch 
Althea  Randolph  alone  and  at  leisure. 
There  was  a  kind  of  tacit  understand- 
ing that  the  women  of  the  household 
wore  not  to  be  interfered  with  early 
in  the  day,  and  indeed  Cosmo  had 
never  seen  her  anywhere  about  the 
house  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
And  then  the  children  were  always 
clinging  about  her,  and  her  sister  not 
fai*  off,  to  say  nothing  of  Edmund  and 
Geoffrey  Pierce  who  were  liable  to 
appear  at  any  moment.  But  Cosmo 
WKS  not  easily  baffled,  and  in  his  new 
position  as  favourite  uncle  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  himself  commanded  to 
appear  by  little  Mona's  bedside  to 
say  good-night,  after  all  the  babies 
had  been  put  to  bed.  As  he  had 
foreseen,  Althea  was  sitting  beside 
tho  cot,  waiting  till  the  imperious 
small  creatures  should  see  fit  to  go  to 
sleep ;  and  as  they  dozed  off  one  by 
one  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
lingering  and  entering  into  a  low- 
voiced  conversation  with  her,  though 
her  wide  grave  eyes  full  of  astonish- 
ment seemed  to  say  that  she  could 
not,  imagine  what  he  should  wish  to 
talk  about. 

"  You  see,  I  want  you  to  advise 
me,"  he  began,  with  inconsequent 
simplicity.  ''There  are  things  about 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak  to 
one's  brother  than  to  a  stranger, — 
especially  to  an  elder  brother.  And 
I  JMH  ashamed  to  look  your  sister  in 
the  face  almost,  because  we,  as  a 
family,  have  behaved  so  badly  to  her." 
He  paused  an  instant,  not  waiting  for 
her  to  contradict  him,  which  she  did 
not  attempt  to  do,  but  trying  to 
frame  his  next  speech  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  blushing  a  little  over  it. 
"  I  shall  intercede  with  my  father,  of 
course,  but  I  can't  tell  how  much  use 
that  may  be.  Meanwhile,  I  have  not 
muoh  in  my  power  at  this  moment ; 
and  I  can't  offer  money  to  Edmund 
or  your  sister, — money  that  perhaps 
ought  to  be  theirs  as  a  right.  But  if 
you  would  be  so  very  good  as  to  take 


it,  and  use  it  in  any  way  that  would 
be  best  for  them, — that  would  add  a 
little  to  their  comfort  and  the  comfort 
of  the  house, — you  can't  think  how 
grateful  I  should  be  to  you." 

He  looked  round  and  ascertained 
that  the  children  were  all  asleep,  then 
in  a  furtive,  half-ashamed  fashion  slid 
ten  sovereigns  into  the  hand  that  lay 
upon  her  lap,  while  she  looked  at 
them  and  at  him  in  frank  astonish- 
ment. "Am  I  to  take  care  of  all 
this?"  she  whispered  in  an  almost 
awestruck  tone.  "Oh,  what  will 
Margaret  say  1 " 

"  Spend  it,  please,  or  give  it  to  her, 
or  do  just  what  you  think  best  with 
it,"  said  Cosmo  hurriedly.  "  You 
know  much  better  than  I  do  how  to 
get  a  little  comfort  out  of  it,  trifling 
as  it  is.  And  now,  please,  I  want  you 
to  help  me  in  something  else." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  if  I  can." 

Her  voice  was  unsteady,  and 
Cosmo's  keen  eyes  saw  so  plainly 
tears  running  down  her  half -aver  ted 
cheeks  that  he  rather  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  "  Oh,  look  here  ! — have  I 
hurt  you  in  any  way?"  he  asked, 
distressed.  "  I  am  clumsy, — I  don't 
know  how  to  put  things, — but  indeed 
I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  You  haven't,  indeed  you  haven't," 
she  faltered  eagerly.  "  It's  only, — 
Margaret  will  be  so  glad  !  And  it 
will  be  so  splendid  to  take  her  such 
a  relief — just  what  I  have  so  often 
dreamed  of  doing,  and  thought  it 
could  never  come  true.  Go  on, 
please ;  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"  I  want  the  children  to  have  a  day 
of  rejoicing, — I  want  to  hear  them 
scream  with  delight.  They  are  the 
most  delightful  little  creatures,  but 
they  don't  make  half  noise  enough. 
When  I  remember  the  row  that  Emily 
and  I  used  to  make,  tearing  about  the 
old  garden  at  home, — but  these  chil- 
dren have  never  had  a  garden  to  rush 
about  in.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
would  be  most  likely  to  make  them 
scream  ? " 

"  The  one  thing  most  people  desire 
of  children  is  that  they  should  not 
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screaru,"  answered  Althea,  with  her 
clear  eyes  full  at  once  of  tears  and 
laughter ;  "  but  T  see  what  you  want. 
Do  you  think  the  Zoo  might  do  1  " 

"  Capitally, — but  haven't  they  seen 
it?" 

"  Oh  no !  They  have  never  seen 
anything  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Canonbury." 

"The  Zoo  it  shall  be  then,  and  let 
us  hope  for  a  fine  day  to-morrow. 
Are  you  prepared  to  help  me  and  to 
be  responsible  for  the  whole  lot  of 
us  1" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  said,  con- 
sidering. "  I  think  I  can  manage  it. 
I  could  arrange  to  get  off  by  three 
o'clock  if  that  will  do." 

"  Then  will  you  ask  their  mother's 
permission  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  won't  you  ask  her  your- 
self? " 

"  Not  on  any  account.  I  am  sure 
she  would  not  trust  me  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  foolish  of  her  if  she  did."  He 
rose  to  go,  and  she  laid  her  hand  for 
one  instant  on  his  arm. 

"  I  haven't  thanked  you  yet !  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  Margaret 
shall  speak  for  herself." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  he  answered  earnest- 
ly. "Please  don't  let  her  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  it.  It  is  not  her 
place  to  thank  me  for  such  a  trifle.  I 
told  you  I  was  ashamed  to  look  her  in 
the  face  as  it  is  ;  don't  let  her  make 
me  more  so.  Good- night,  and  please 
forget  all  about  that ;  only  don't 
forget  to-morrow." 

He  vanished  on  the  instant,  much 
afraid,  it  seemed,  of  further  thanks ; 
and  Althea  stole  off  through  the 
summer  dusk  to  find  her  sister. 

When  the  next  day  came  Cosmo 
was  apparently  still  in  fear  of  being 
thanked,  for  he  did  not  appear  until 
the  appointed  time  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  waited  just  inside  the  door 
till  Althea  came  down  stairs  with  her 
little  charges.  "  The  baby  of  all,"  as 
the  youngest  was  usually  called,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  come,  and  Mar- 
garet Heron  saw  the  others  depart 
with  many  misgivings,  not  being  one 
of  those  mothers  who  think  it  impos- 


sible for  other  people  to  have  too  much 
of  their  children's  society. 

Cosmo  did  not  realise  his  ambition 
of  hearing  the  children  make  a  noise. 
I  doubt  whether  any  sensation,  how- 
ever pleasant  or  painful,  could  have 
made  those  little  gentlewomen  shriek 
aloud  in  a  public  place ;  but  they 
were  evidently  storing  up  happy 
memories  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
And  when  they  had  tea  in  as  much 
luxury  as  the  resources  of  the  place 
permitted,  and  were  encouraged  to 
play  together  on  the  short  dry  grass  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  they  did  comport 
themselves  more  as  merry  children 
than  Cosmo  had  ever  seen  them  do  as 
yet. 

Sitting  together  in  the  shade  a 
little  apart,  Cosmo  and  his  young 
companion  fell  very  naturally  into 
confidential  talk. 

"  I  was  here  once  before,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  was  about  as  old  as  Mona. 
I  remember  it  so  well." 

"  Only  once  before  1 "  he  asked  in 
surprise.  "  I  thought  you  had  lived 
in  London  all  your  life." 

"  So  I  have  ;  but  never  very  near 
the  Eegent's  Park.  And  you  don't 
know  how  little  some  people  go  about 
in  London,  especially  if  they  have 
busy  lives,  and — not  much  money  to 
spare  for  travelling." 

"  Of  course  it  is  very  natural.  It 
is  only  we  country  cousins  who  start 
with  the  idea  that  every  part  of 
London  must  be  near  every  other 
part." 

"It  is  so,  to  some  people  who  give 
their  minds  to  seeing  all  that  there  is 
to  be  seen.  But  we  were  never  like 
that.  While  my  father  was  alive  he 
kept  a  stationer's  shop  in  Islington. 
He  was  never  very  strong,  or  very 
well  off,  and  my  mother  was  delicate, 
too,  and  somehow  we  never  expected 
to  go  out  much,  or  to  have  any  treats 
but  those  that  came  to  us  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things." 

This  was  the  first  that  Cosmo  had 
heard  of  the  stationer's  shop,  and  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  slight  shock 
to  him.  Nevertheless  Althea  saw 
nothing  but  pitying  interest  in  the 
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eyes  that  met  hers  as  she  looked  up 
into  his  face. 

'•  We  were  very  happy  though,"  she 
went  on,  answering  the  look.  "  Our 
father  was  so  kind  and  good,  so  clever, 
too.  and  fond  of  study.  1  can't  re- 
member much  about  him,  of  course, 
but  Margaret  has  told  me." 

"  Is  it  long,  then,  since  he  died  1 " 

"  Ten  years.  Then  Margaret  went 
out  to  try  and  earn  something,  and  I 
stayed  at  home  with  mother,  and  a 
brother  of  hers  came  and  took  on  the 
business.  Margaret  could  never  be 
educated  as  father  and  she  would  have 
liked,  and  so  she  could  only  go  as  a 
nursery  governess.  But  it  was  some- 
where up  in  the  North  she  went,  and 
there  she  met  your  brother,  and 
married  him.  Five  years  ago  my 
mother  died,  too." 

"  And  you  came  then  to  live  with 
them — with  Edmund  and  your  sister?  " 
asked  Cosmo  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  so  soon  as  that ;  I  stayed 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  till  I  had 
finished  going  to  school,  and  then 
the)' — they  did  not  want  me  any 
more.  They  are  not  very  prosperous, 
you  see.  We  have  a  good  many 
relations — my  mother's  relations — 
scattered  about ;  and  they  are  all  of 
them  poor.  If  my  father  had  left  any 
one  belonging  to  him,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  been  poor  too,  but  some- 
how I  think  we  should  have  got  on 
with  them  better.  My  mother's 
family  are  not  at  all  like  she  was." 

"  And  you  have  no  brothers,  and 
no  other  sister  ?  " 

"  One  brother,  in  Queensland.  But 
we  don't  often  hear  from  him.  Men 
are  like  that ;  they  go  away  and  don't 
writo,  and  forget." 

Cosmo  did  not  attempt  to  combat 
this  bit  of  mournful  generalisation, 
perhaps  because  he  was  one  of  those 
who  do  not  easily  forget.  He  was 
thinking  that  it  was  rather  strange 
that  she  did  not  show  a  little  more 
appreciation  of  the  generosity  with 
which  Edmund  in  his  poverty  had 
found  a  home  for  his  wife's  sister. 
"  But  she  is  a  child,  after  all,"  he 
reflected,  glancing  aside  at  the  fair 


straight  profile,  with  the  soft  pouting 
curves  of  the  mouth  fixed  in  a  gravity 
more  youthful  than  any  smiles. 
"  Children  don't  think  of  such  things. 
It  merely  seems  to  her  natural  and  in- 
evitable that  she  should  have  a  home 
somewhere — and  quite  right,  too  ! 
But  this  is  an  additional  reason,  if  I 
needed  one,  for  fighting  Edmund's 
battles.  If  only  I  could  get  my 
father  here  and  make  him  see  for  him- 
self,— and  pity  !  But  one  might  as 
well  try  to  move  Herne's  Edge  itself." 

His  companion  rose  lightly  from  the 
grass,  and  went  to  settle  some  small 
but  animated  dispute  between  Dolly 
and  Ella,  coming  back  to  his  side 
again  when  peace  had  been  restored. 
"  There  !  "  she  said,  avoiding  his  name, 
as  she  usually  did,  but  supplying  its 
place  with  a  bright,  frank  look.  "  I 
should  think  they  are  making  noise 
enough  to  please  you  now." 

"  Nothing  compared  to  what  I  can 
remember  making,  with  Emily's  as- 
sistance. But  then  we  had  the  world 
to  ourselves  up  there,  and  no  one  but 
the  rooks  to  be  shocked." 

"  And  who  was  Emily  ?  " 

"  My  little  cousin  and  playmate,  a 
married  woman  now,  whose  noisy  days 
are  over.  Indeed  they  were  over  long 
enough  before  she  went  away  from  us  ; 
but  Herne's  Edge  has  seemed  a  little 
too  still  since  she  left." 

"  I  have  lived  within  hearing  of  a 
roar  and  a  rumble  all  my  life.  I  think 
I  should  like  a  place  that  was  *  too 
still.'  Tell  me  about  it." 

Their  day  of  intimate  companion- 
ship had  banished  her  shyness,  and 
she  asked  what  she  wished  to  know 
quite  simply.  Cosmo  turned  smiling 
to  answer  her,  and  then  checked  him- 
self, thinking,  how  beautiful  the  old 
garden  must  be  looking  up  yonder  in 
the  golden  light  of  this  late  summer 
afternoon  ;  how  fresh  and  sweet  the 
moorland  air  must  feel,  and  how  un- 
like the  faint  warm  wind  that  even 
here  beneath  the  trees  felt  like  a 
breath  from  the  mouth  of  a  giant  oven. 
If  he  could  transport  his  dear  little 
companions,  with  one  moment's  wish, 
and  set  them  there  where  Emily  used 
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to  build  her  bower;  would  they  not 
think  themselves  in  Fairyland1?  To 
think  that  none  of  them,  not  even 
this  girl  beside  him,  had  ever  known 
anything  but  this  busy,  unlovely 
world  of  bricks  and  mortar !  But 
Althea  was  waiting  for  her  answer ; 
and  rather  like  one  who  was  thinking 
aloud  he  began  to  tell  her  of  his  home 
and  Edmund's, — the  home  that  he 
loved  too  well  to  have  ever  said  to 
himself  that  he  loved  it — and  she 
listened,  wide-eyed  and  absorbed,  as  to 
a  fairy  tale. 

He  did  not  tell  her  just  what  he 
had  told  to  Evelyn  Armitage  on  that 
day  of  the  wedding ;  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  a  different  humour,  or  per- 
haps because  some  instinct  told  him 
that  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
itself  could  have  reconciled  one  born 
and  bred  in  a  narrow  bourgeois  sphere 
to  those  lawless  tragedies  of  byegone 
days.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  look 
with  horror  upon  the  Herons  orHerne's 
Edge ;  he  wished  only  to  give  this 
little  cage-bird  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
of  free  swallows  under  their  ancient 
eaves. 

He  must  have  done  well,  for  she 
sighed  as  he  ended,  as  one  sighs  when 
the  music  is  over  or  the  story  told. 
And  her  first  words  told  that  her 
thoughts  had  taken  the  direction  he 
meant  them  to  take.  "  And  that  was 
Edmund's  home,"  she  said,  "  where  he 
lived  all  his  life  till  he  came  to — 
Canonbury? " 

"  Yes.  He  chooses  to  speak  now 
as  if  he  had  hated  it ;  but  I  think  it 
was  only  love  turned  inside  out." 

"  And — would  he  have  been  there 
still?  I  mean,  did  he  give  it  up  of 
his  own  free  will,  for  the  sake  of 
Margaret?" 

"  I  believe  so.  It  is  his  own  :  he 
cannot  lose  it  altogether  ;  but  for  the 
present  he  is  an  exile,  for  no  other 
reason  that  I  can  discover.  You  must 
not  blame  my  father  altogether.  We 
are  all  naturally  hard  and  inflexible ; 
and  Edmund  defied  him,  and  took  the 
consequences.  But  it  is  a  dismal 
state  of  things,  and  I  don't  see  how  to 
alter  it." 


Althea  sat  still,  with  hands  locked 
together  in  her  lap,  musing,  her  eyes 
growing  deeper  and  softer  and  more 
womanly  every  moment.  "  I  did  not 
understand,"  she  said.  "I  think  I 
have  been  rather  unjust  to  Edmund ; 
I  shall  be  more  sorry  for  him  now. 
Margaret  has  told  me  often  how  it 
was ;  but  somehow  I  never  under- 
stood." 

"  You  have  helped,"  answered 
Cosmo  ;  "  that  is  better  than  under- 
standing." 

11  Oh,  I  am  thinking  about  Margaret 
chiefly,"  she  said,  as  if  a  little  sur- 
prised. "  Of  course  I  have  done  what 
I  could  :  but  I  have  often  vexed  her 
because  I  couldn't  help  being  angry 
with  Edmund.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  say  it,  as  he  is  your  brother ;  but, 
you  know,  I  do  think  that  when  a 
man  has  lost  everything,  or  given  it 
up,  he  should  try  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  But  I  understand  better  now 
what  he  has  given  up." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  realise,  too,  how 
hard  it  must  sometimes  be  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  And  there  are 
special  reasons  which  make  it  hard  in 
Edmund's  case.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
had  hard  measure ;  and  the  feeling  of 
having  been  wronged  must  take  all 
the  spirit  out  of  endeavour." 

Althea  sighed  but  did  not  answer, 
and  the  children,  tired  of  play,  came 
creeping  to  her  side,  from  whence 
Cosmo  beckoned  them,  proving  by 
experiment  that  his  pockets  were 
even  more  capable  of  holding  delight- 
ful things  than  those  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
After  a  few  moments  of  deep  thought 
Althea  woke  from  her  abstraction  and 
shared  the  glee  of  the  children  over 
the  sweetmeats ;  and  when  the  little 
feast  was  over  she  sighed  as  regret- 
fully as  they  as  she  announced  that 
it  was  time  to  go  home.  Luxuriously 
as  they  had  come,  they  drove  home  in 
a  hansom,  the  little  ones  piled  upon 
their  knees.  Perhaps  the  girl  thought 
that  her  companion  would  hardly 
believe  her  if  she  told  him  that  she 
had  never  before  been  in  a  hansom- 
cab  ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  and  she 
was  so  young  still  that  it  was  not  one 
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of  the  least  memorable  events  of  this 
memorable  day  to  have  realised  for 
her  a  long  cherished  ambition. 

A  s  they  reached  the  door  of  Number 
Fifteen,  and  Cosmo  helped  them  all 
out  with  exceeding  care  and  some 
nervousness,  she  began  to  speak, 
colouring  and  hesitating  and  looking 
up,  exactly  like  a  child  that  has  been 
told  to  make  a  speech  of  thanks. 
"  You  must  let  Margaret  thank  you 
for  this  at  any  rate,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  such  a  treat  for  her  that  any  one 
should  think  of  the  little  ones  and 
give  them  pleasure.  And  you  have 
beer  so  good  to  them,  not  just  using 
them  as  playthings  as — most  of  them 
do.  But  /  must  thank  you  for  my 
own  part.  I  daresay  you  didn't  know- 
that  you  were  giving  a  treat  to  me, 
just  as  much  as  to  them  ;  but  you 
were.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  such 
a  happy  day  before." 

"  I  am  over-paid  now,  even  if  I  had 
not  been  enjoying  myself  all  the  after- 
noon," said  Cosmo  simply.  "  I  hope 
we  sha'n't  get  into  trouble  with  your 
sister  for  keeping  them  out  too  long, 
that's  all." 

They  were  on  the  steps  as  he  spoke, 
and  Edmund  opened  the  door,  teasing 
and  congratulating  Cosmo  upon  having 
returned  alive  from  his  rash  expedition, 
and  drawing  him  away  into  the  den, 
leaving  the  others  to  go  on  up  stairs 
without  him — the  children  to  pour  their 
tale  of  wonder  and  delight  into  their 
mother's  ears  and  Althea  to  listen  and 
smik  and  corroborate,  and  in  her 
heart  to  sigh  a  little  over  a  delightful 
day  that  was  past  and  gone  and  never 
likely  to  come  again. 

And  Edmund,  down  stairs,  seemed 
to  b(  thinking  much  the  same  thing. 
"  You/iave  been  here,"  he  said,  musingly, 
looki  ag  at  Cosmo,  in  the  chair  opposite, 
which  he  had  filled  so  often  during  the 
past  week.  "  I  have  thought  so  often 
of  your  coming,  and  now  it  has  come 
to  puss,  and  it's  over.  It  has  been 
very  delightful  to  ha.ve  you ;  one 
must  I't  complain  of  the  blank  of  hav- 
ing nothing  more  to  look  forward  to." 


For  an  instant  it  occurred  to  Cosmo 
that  to  say  one  must  not  complain  is 
only  a  subtle  form  of  complaint ;  but 
he  as  instantly  dismissed  the  thought, 
saying  to  himself  that  he  must  have 
learned  from  Althea  the  trick  of 
criticising,  which  in  him  at  least 
was  ungenerous.  And  indeed  what 
Edmund  said  was  natural  enough ; 
Cosmo  was  chiefly  concerned  to  prove 
to  him  that  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
true. 

"  If  my  coming  back  is  something 
to  look  forward  to,  you  may  safely 
count  upon  that,"  he  said.  "  What 
more  I  may  be  able  to  do  I  cannot 
tell  as  yet,  but  at  least  I  can  decline 
to  be  parted  from  you  again.  I  shall 
be  here  often  enough,  never  fear." 

"  I  am  sure  at  any  rate  that,  if  I 
have  to  play  the  part  of  Esau,  you  will 
not  willingly  act  Jacob.  But  my 
father  may  put  the  screw  on  you  as 
he  has  on  me.  I  am  holding  out  as 
long  as  I  can,  in  hope  of  possible  con- 
tingencies ;  but  things  are  getting 
beyond  my  management.  One  more 
turn  of  the  screw,  and  I  may  have  to 
give  in,  and  sell  my  birthright  for  a 
little  present  ease  and  comfort." 

Edmund  thrust  the  papers  on  his 
writing-table  impatiently  away  from 
him,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands 
in  an  attitude  of  utter  despondency. 
Cosmo  looked  at  him,  and  could  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  say  a  great 
deal,  but  with  his  usual  impulse  of 
self -repress-' on  said  for  the  moment 
nothing  at  a.'l.  His  silence  made  his 
brother  look  up  all  the  sooner.  "  Never 
mind  ! "  he  said.  "  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  anything  against  my  father 
before  you  ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to  revile 
even  Fate  in  your  presence,  for  never 
had  a  man  a  more  generous  and  un- 
willing rival.  Come  as  often  as  you 
can ;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a  roof  over 
my  head  the  pleasantest  thing  that 
can  happen  will  be  to  see  you  under 
it.  Now  come  up  stairs,  and  let  the 
girls  have  the  benefit  of  you  on  this 
last  night,  for  Heaven  knows  how  and 
when  we  shall  meet  again." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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As  the  village  church  clock  strikes 
eight  the  hounds  come  up  the  lane 
by  the  churchyard  where  the  old 
yews  and  firs  look  so  black  against 
the  clear  morning  sky.  They  come 
with  an  expectant  air  and  a  festive 
flutter  of  sterns.  Potts,  the  hunts- 
man, makes  a  pretty  gleam  of  scarlet 
in  their  midst ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
his  cheery  voice  the  villagers  hurry  to 
their  doors,  while  amiable  Gwendoline 
straightens  the  blue  bow  in  her  hair 
and  arranges  herself  in  the  window 
of  the  Duke's  Arms.  Gwendoline 
is  not  of  course  one  of  the  party  from 
the  Hall.  She  is  in  fact  only  a  bar- 
maid; but  we  will  warrant  she  has 
self-possession  enough  (shall  we  add 
beauty  enough  to  boot  ?)  to  hold  her 
own  even  in  the  best  society. 

"Don't  they  look  nice,  the  dears?" 
inquires  Gwendoline  enthusiastically. 
It  is  a  sort  of  general  question,  exact- 
ing no  answer.  The  girl  relapses  and 
resumes  her  interrupted  task  of  serv- 
ing nips  of  whiskey  to  the  gentlemen 
in  top-boots.  They  are  farmers  these 
gentlemen,  all  save  one ;  but  no 
matter  for  that.  The  exception  is  a 
delicate  youth  with  literary  tastes, 
the  only  son  of  a  widow.  It  is 
a  moot  point  whether  he  hunts  for 
the  sport's  sake  or  his  pen's.  He  it 
is  who  writes  the  paragraphs  in  the 
local  paper  signed  "Vixen."  The 
name  libels  him  grossly,  for  he  is 
upon  the  whole  a  mild  young  man  ; 
nor  does  he  ever  misbehave  himself 
in  the  field,  like  some  others.  He 
looks  meditatively  at  Gwendoline  over 
the  rim  of  his  tumbler  ;  but  he  is  not 
thinking  of  her ;  he  is  only  engender- 
ing his  phrases.  Shall  it,  for  example, 
be  "  an  indifferent  scent,"  or  "  warm 
as  one  can  bear  without  scorching"; 
and,  again,  is  the  run  to  be  "a 
spanker,"  "a  ravishing  forty  minutes 
wound  up  with  a  kill,"  or  a  "  Rotten 


Row  dawdle  "  ?  «  Vixen  "  is  not  by 
any  means  a  contemptible  youth,  but 
his  hunting  reports  are  often  ex- 
tremely foolish. 

The  early  tipplers  all  set  down 
their  glasses  briskly  when  the  word  is 
passed  for  a  start.  The  Master  is 
already  in  the  saddle  outside,  long  and 
lean,  aristocratic  and  good-tempered, 
or  sufficiently  so  for  a  Master  of 
Hounds.  It  is  a  small  gathering. 
But  what  would  you  have  else  the 
first  week  in  the  month  of  St.  Part- 
ridge? Are  there  not  moors  in  the 
north  and  Alps  in  the  south,  and  is 
not  the  sea  worth  yachting  on  now  in 
spite  of  the  menace  of  equinoctials  1 
Six  ladies  all  told,  so  far,  and  not  ten 
men ;  and  of  these  sixteen  at  the 
outside  no  fewer  than  eight  are  from 
the  Hall.  It  is  his  Grace's  land  that 
is  to  be  drawn.  As  Lady  Jane  says 
to  Lady  Mary,  "  One  feels  a  personal 
interest  in  these  poor  little  baby 
foxes."  The  Master  hears  Lady  Jane 
and  laughs.  "  Mr.  Grayson  here  sym- 
pathises with  you,"  he  says.  "  He 
missed  a  fine  young  turkey  last 
night."  Mr.  Grayson,  the  farmer 
indicated,  smiles  dubiously  across  his 
red  face  as  he  lifts  his  hat.  Lady 
Jane  gives  him  a  sort  of  a  look  and 
yawns.  The  next  moment  her  lady- 
ship exclaims  drily,  "  Oh,  how  do  you 
do  ? "  and  nods  towards  the  Vicar. 
This  venerable  gentleman  (his  hair  is 
white)  has  come  with  his  three  un- 
wedded  daughters  (all  over  thirty)  to 
see  the  start.  His  cheeks  are  of  many 
hues,  all  healthy,  and  his  blue  eyes 
sparkle  with  the  energy  of  one 
assured  of  his  eighth  or  ninth  decade. 
The  young  ladies  do  not  look  equally 
robust,  but  they  have  short  skirts  for 
all  that  and  stout  sticks  in  their 
hands.  The  words  "  perfectly  lovely  " 
drift  from  one  of  them  upon  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  Whether  they  refer 
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to  the  azure  sky,  the  Lady  Jane, 
Miss  Grosvenor  Jones,  the  Master's 
red  coat,  or  the  assembled  hounds, 
history  tells  not.  It  is  notable, 
however,  that  the  Lady  Jane's  some- 
what haughty  face  relaxes,  and  she 
tosses  to  the  vicarage  ladies  a  kind 
inqu  ry  after  their  mother,  whose 
greai/  age  has  confined  her  to  her  bed. 

But  ere  the  conversation  thus  au- 
spiciously begun  can  be  pushed  to- 
wards the  hem  of  an  intimacy,  the 
Master  cries  out,  "  Now  then,  Potts, 
we're  ready,"  and  the  next  instant 
hounds,  horses  and  all,  go  trooping 
down  Sandy  Lane.  Miss  Grosvenor 
Jones  and  Lady  Kitty  bring  up  the 
rear  of  the  cavalcade,  to  Lady  Kitty's 
(and  her  mare's)  evident  disquietude. 
But  Miss  Grosvenor  Jones  is  fresh 
from  Philadelphia,  where  her  sire  has 
coined  dollars  innumerable,  and  she 
confesses  volubly  that  she  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  foxes.  She  looks  further  (let 
it  be  whispered)  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  be  out  of  doors  at  eight  o'clock  on 
a  frosty  morning.  Her  little  nose 
(like  the  village  tenements  and  Potts's 
coat)  is  red,  very  red.  But  she  is  a 
great  heiress  and  must  be  humoured. 
Who  knows?  Lord  Algernon  may, 
after  all,  look  upon  her  with  eyes  of 
matrimonial  desire ;  and  that  would 
be  the  making,  or  rather  a  very  sub- 
stantial patching,  of  the  ducal  for- 
tunes. 

There  is  a  portly  young  manu- 
facturer on  a  great  lumbering  steed. 
He  is  clothed,  like  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  all  in  white;  save  for 
his  face  and  his  boots,  he  might 
be  taken  for  a  mounted  phantom. 
And  he  doesn't  know  quite  how  to 
manage  his  nag,  which  moves  down 
the  lane  quite  as  much  broadside  as 
lengthwise.  This  sadly  flusters  him, 
and  ho  mutters  impolitely  between  his 
apologies  ;  so  do  some  of  the  others. 
But  who  cares  for  such  petty  disa- 
greeaHes  in  the  teeth  of  this  glorious 
westerly  breeze,  with  the  musical  whis- 
per oi  the  falling  leaves  all  around  ? 
The  country  looks  delightful;  green 
where  it  ought  to  be  green  and  golden 


with  the  harvest  elsewhere.  And 
ever  and  anon  we  get  pleasant  glimpses 
of  the  bracken  in  the  valley,  where 
Potts  says  a  youngster  or  two  may  be 
found.  The  gray  lines  of  the  hills, 
many  long  miles  away,  make  an  effec- 
tive horizon,  backed  by  the  pale  blue 
sky. 

My  Lady  Jane's  groom,  on  the  plea 
of  a  loose  shoe  or  something,  drops 
astern  in  this  descent  of  Sandy  Lane. 
He  times  the  circumstance  well.  In- 
stead of  looking  at  his  mount,  he 
shows  a  beaming  face  ab  the  wicket  of 
a  certain  small  gabled  cottage  by  the 
lane  side.  Thence  comes  a  blush-rose 
maiden,  hurrying  down  through  the 
little  garden  of  stocks  and  pansies  and 
mignonette,  and  holding  forth  a  mug 
in  her  generous  little  hand.  The 
groom  quaffs  the  contents  of  that  mug 
in  hot  haste,  looks  unutterable  things 
at  the  blush-rose  maiden,  nods,  and 
annoys  his  steed  with  his  spurs.  "  It's 
all  right,  m'  lady,"  he  exclaims,  in  a 
tone  of  relief,  when  the  Lady  Jane 
peers  round  at  him  inquiringly. 

For  five  minutes  we  tarry  in  the 
meadow  at  the  bottom  of  Sandy  Lane. 
The  wind  is  really  cold  for  September, 
and  there  is  much  frisking  about. 
Every  one  is  so  fresh.  A  young  gen- 
tleman in  very  gay  garments  (a  new 
comer)  is  brought  ignominiously  to 
earth  by  an  unexpected  dance  of  his 
playful  mare.  Miss  Grosvenor  Jones 
ejaculates  something  about  "  sakes," 
and  holds  tight.  The  Yicar's  daughters 
shuffle  themselves  about  like  the  three 
cards  on  a  racecourse,  each  trying  to 
get  to  leeward  of  the  other  two.  Sin- 
gula  de  nobis,  &c.;  at  eight  o'clock  on 
a  brisk  autumn  morning  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox  is  apt  to  lose  some  of  its 
charm  as  the  years  go  on,  to  the  pedes- 
trian especially.  But  all  sense  of  dis- 
comfort vanishes  when  suddenly  from 
the  coppice  sounds  the  cheerful  voice 
of  Potts. 

'Tis  no  moment  for  meditation.  In 
we  go,  one  or  two  of  us,  on  our  legs, 
the  Master  leading.  It  is  imperative 
to  see  how  the  youngsters  perform. 
And  egad!  there's  no  doubt  of  their 
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ability  to  follow  the  lead  towards  a 
vulpine  titbit  prepared  by  their  elders. 
After  a  dozen  or  more  disciplinary 
cuts  across  the  face  from  hazel  twigs, 
willows,  and  brambles,  we  reach  the 
scene  of  slaughter.  Assuredly  there 
will  be  mourning  this  night  in  a  fox's 
home.  Ten  minutes  ago  this  disem- 
bowelled object,  with  its  very  brush 
nipped  in  twain,  was  a  lusty  juvenile, 
full  of  promise,  trained  (who  can  doubt 
it  1)  to  do  business  in  any  poultry  yard 
with  silence  and  despatch ;  now,  it  is 
a  red  ruin.  We  accompany  it  in  state, 
dangling  from  a  whip's  hands,  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  then  for 
five  minutes  watch  it  being  wrenched 
into  small  pieces  by  the  eager  hounds. 
There  is  much  growling  over  this 
pathetic  tug  of  war. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Lady  Kitty  to 
Miss  Grosvenor  Jones,  "  don't  be  so 
silly.  There's  nothing  at  all  horrid 
about  it.  Foxes  are  made  to  be 
hunted.  They  even  like  it,  until  they 
are  run  down."  Miss  Jones  can  only 
murmur  that  it  is  not  a  nice  sight 
anyway.  She  turns  aside  as  if  to  pro- 
tect her  eyes  from  pollution,  and 
stealthily  rubs  first  one  cheek  and 
then  the  other  with  her  little  gloved 
hand.  It  is  awful  to  her,  the  gnawing 
consciousness  that  she  is  red  where 
she  ought  to  be  white,  and  pale  where 
the  roses  should  be  blooming.  She 
shudders  when  she  inadvertently  casts 
an  eye  upon  the  youngest  of  the  Vicar's 
daughters,  whose  cheeks  resemble  those 
of  her  sire.  If  comparisons  are  odious, 
contrasts  are  sometimes  unendurable. 

The  broad-shouldered  manufacturer 
on  his  lumbering  steed  charges  up  and 
down  the  meadow  like  an  old-time 
knight  in  a  tournament.  Any  one 
can  read  his  soul  in  his  antics  ;  "  Now 
I'm  having  a  real  good  time  !  "  is  writ 
even  in  the  carriage  of  his  head  under 
its  white  hat. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  says  the  farmer 
whose  meadow  it  is  to  the  Master, 
"  there's  lots  of  'm  about.  If  I  was 
you,  I'd  try  that  there  bean-field 
yonder.  It's  not  my  land,  but  Mer- 
rick  says — " 


We  accordingly  move  toward  the 
bean-field,  at  whose  gate  stands  Farmer 
Merrick  with  a  loose  lip  to  his  mouth. 
But  even  while  we  are  on  the  way 
(ecstatic  spectacle  !)  a  truant  cub 
breaks  from  the  coppice.  It  runs 
fifty  yards,  stops,  and  thinks  better 
of  its  enterprise.  Then  ensues  some 
forcible  language  from  a  couple  of 
young  squires  who  are  remote  from 
womankind,  and  the  Master  is  observed 
to  shrug  his  shoulders.  It  was  the 
manufacturer's  fault.  In  one  of  his 
headlong  capers  he  traversed  the 
cub's  line,  and  ere  the  hounds  could  get 
sight  or  scent  of  their  heaven-ordained 
prey,  back  went  the  youngster,  to 
grow  and  give  better  sport  another 
day.  "  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  the 
Master  begins  to  the  culprit,  when 
he  comes  alongside  him.  Common 
humanity  forbids  any  other  ear  except 
the  destined  one  to  hear  what  followed. 

Now  arises  a  shout  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ferny  bank  to  the  north. 
Something  is  viewed,  sure  enough  ; 
yes !  there  he  goes,  with  his  brush 
straight  out  from  his  long  body.  He 
cuts  into  the  bracken  with  the  swift- 
ness, and  something  of  the  look,  of  a 
torpedo.  But  his  age  protects  him;  time 
enough  to  pay  attention  to  this  gentle- 
man when  the  real  business  of  life 
begins  in  November. 

The  bean-field  is  drawn  next.  It 
is  a  long  affair ;  the  field  is  so  broad — 
like  its  owner,  Farmer  Merrick,  who 
is  also  glum.  We  others  stand  and 
shiver  just  a  little  ;  it  is  really  ab- 
surd, for  September.  Alas  !  the  bean- 
field  proves  blank  ;  so  does  the  oak- 
wood  on  its  farther  side.  Mi«s 
Grosvenor  Jones  confides  to  Lady 
Kitty  that  it  is  not  very  exciting  and 
that  it  is  very  cold,  "  Though  one 
wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  your 
colour  !  "  she  adds,  with  undisguised 
envy.  "  You  wait  a  bit,"  says  Lady 
Kitty.  Miss  Jones  peeps  at  her  watch 
and  sighs. 

Ha,  what's  that  ?  A  stentorian  cry 
from  the  east  end  of  the  bean-field, 
upon  which  we  have  turned  our  backs 
disgusted.  "  Hark,  for'rard  !  "  some- 
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ono  shouts,  irresponsibly,  it  appears. 
It  is  the  manufacturer  again,  looming 
tremendous,  a  vast  spectre,  against  a 
green  background,  and  stretching  one 
white  arm  towards  the  meadowy  level 
between  the  bean-field  and  the  bracken. 
He  himself  has  the  grace  to  stay 
motionless  ;  he  has  at  any  rate  learned 
tha.t  lesson.  But  suddenly  the  ex- 
tended arm  falls  limply,  and  simul- 
taneously a  ripple  of  acid  laughter  (if 
you  can  imagine  it)  vibrates  among 
us,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  for- 
wards. A  rabbit  is  to  be  seen,  darting 
by  fits  and  starts  across  the  open  ;  a 
rabbit, — only  that  and  nothing  more. 
We  give  the  cub  time ;  but  it  doesn't 
come  ;  there  is  no  cub  but  the  rabbit. 
Lady  Kitty's  "  Good  heavens ! "  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  curl  of  her  short 
upper  lip,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  the  one  and  be- 
held the  other.  Then  is  the  culprit 
seen  to  dig  his  spurs  into  his  horse. 
Tho  brute  flies  over  the  ground, 
breasts  the  ferny  hill,  and  so  on  to 
the  high  road,  and  away  out  of  our 
ken.  This  white  young  man  is  seen 
no  more. 

An  hour  passes.  We  meander 
from  meadow  to  meadow  and  field  to 
field.  The  Master  approaches  Lady 


Kitty  by  chance.  "  Oh,  Captain  T." 
cries  Miss  Grosvenor  Jones,  "do  do 
something  or  I  shall  turn  into  an 
icicle."  "  I  think,  Lady  Kitty,"  says 
the  Master,  when  he  has  solemnly 
scrutinised  Miss  Jones  for  about  ten 
seconds,  "  you  had  better  take  her 
home.  We're  not  in  luck  to-day,  and 
that's  the  truth."  "Shall  we V  en- 
quires Lady  Kitty,  controlling  herself 
heroically.  "  I'd  be  awfully  glad, 
you  know,"  says  poor  Miss  Jones, 
"but  1  don't  want  to  spoil — " 
She  was  going  to  say  "  spoil  sport." 
Lady  Kitty  however  misconceived 
her.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  expect 
all  our  complexions  are  being  spoiled, 
so  you  mustn't  think  so  much  about 
it.  Come  along  then ;  I'll  lead  the 
way."  Miss  Jones  follows  her  aristo- 
cratic acquaintance  with  a  sense  of 
crushedness. 

Lord  Algernon  twirls  his  light 
moustache  as  he  looks  after  the 
pair.  He  moves  a  pace  or  two  as  if 
to  catch  them  up;  then  he  halts, 
midway  between  two  opinions.  The 
Yicar's  daughters  contemplate  Lord 
Algernon,  Miss  Grosvenor  Jones,  and 
Lady  Kitty,  but  say  nothing.  There 
are  thoughts  too  deep  and  sad  for 
words. 
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WHEN  we  first  knew  her  she  was 
nothing  but  an  old  squaw,  living  with 
and  apparently  upon  the  kindness  of  a 
white  man,  Tremaine.  She  was  hid- 
eous with  the  grotesque,  almost  in- 
human hideousness  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  reserved  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the,  aged  females  of  the  Red 
Indian  tribes.  She  was  known  as 
Madam  Tremaine,  and  for  the  most 
part  lived  at  Stark 's  Ranch  on  the 
Old  Man's  River  in  Southern  Alberta. 
Hints  were  dropped  to  us  of  some 
story  of  her  past  which  had  a  tinge 
of  romance  about  it ;  and  by  inquiry, 
by  chance,  and  often  by  the  merest 
accident,  we  gathered  the  following  facts 
about  her  earlier  years.  To  one  who 
has  seen  her  in  blanket  and  mocca- 
sins, a  type  of  the  squaws  of  her  race, 
there  is  something  pitiful  in  her  brief 
hour  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  her 
final  degradation  into  the  worn-out 
mistress  of  one  of  the  blackest  ruffians 
of  the  West. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Western 
States  of  America  were  an  almost  un- 
discovered country.  The  opening  of 
the  Calif ornian  gold-fields  a  few  years 
previously  had  attracted  much  of  the 
worst  element  of  the  East  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  more  often  to  find  their 
graves,  among  the  gulches  and  canons 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the 
Indian  the  influx  of  the  new  white 
gold-hunters  was  a  surprise  ;  but  with 
his  natural  indifference  he  cared  little 
for  it,  and  was  ready  to  make  friends 
with  them,  to  trade  with  them,  and 
drink  their  whisky,  called  by  him 
with  a  grim  humour  "  white  man's 
water."  Trading  leads  to  quarrelling  : 
deep  potations,  even  among  white 
men,  still  more  among  Indians,  lead 
to  bloodshed ;  and  it  soon  became 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment to  send  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  keep  the  peace.  Quiet  once 
restored,  the  monotony  of  the  prairie 
life  naturally  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  thoughts  of  more  than  one  of  the 
soldiers  to  some  form  of  distraction. 
The  Indians  were  friendly,  and  Cap- 
tain Carey  amused  himself  by  flirting 
with  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  Fifty 
years  ago  Indian  women  were  virtuous  ; 
the  liquor  and  starvation  brought 
upon  them  by  the  white  men  had  not 
yet  caused  the  name  of  a  squaw  to  be, 
as  it  is  to-day,  a  bye-word  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  The  Indian 
girl  was  comely ;  her  father  was  chief 
of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  one  of  three 
powerful  kindred  tribes  which  dwelt 
under  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  captain  was  young 
and  lonely,  and  his  eye  was  pleased 
with  the  dark  beauty  and  shapely 
limbs  of  the  chief's  daughter.  Minis- 
ter they  had  none,  but  in  the  Black- 
foot  camp,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians,  he  took  her  to  wife.  Her 
dowry  was  in  kind,  suited  to  the  rude 
times  and  savage  nuptials.  Captain 
Carey  received  from  the  bride's  father 
two  hundred  ponies,  the  best  in  the 
herd,  and  on  each  pony's  back  were 
tied  fifty  buffalo-hides.  Even  then  the 
gift  was  large ;  now  it  would  represent 
a  value  of  close  upon  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  As  the  young  soldier's  wife, 
the  girl  quickly  learned  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  white  men,  and  with 
the  feminine  tact  which  women  of  all 
races  possess  she  tried  to  retain  his 
affections  by  means  of  qualities  more 
worthy  and  more  lasting  than  the 
small  foot,  trim  figure,  and  pretty 
features  he  had  at  first  admired.  So 
that  when  an  order  from  headquarters 
recalled  him  to  Washington,  he  did 
not  leave  her,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
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but  took  her  home  with  him  and  her 
dowry  with  her.  Nor  was  virtue  its 
own  reward  alone.  The  Indians  had 
grovn  suspicious  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  white  men  ;  the  little  band  was 
surrounded  and  captured,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  her,  death  in  some  cruel 
form  was  all  the  mercy  they  could 
have  looked  for.  The  Blackfoot  girl 
pleaded  for  them,  representing  that 
one  was  her  husband  and  the  rest  her 
friends,  and  with  such  good  effect  that 
they  were  allowed  to  proceed  upon 
their  way  unmolested  and  unpillaged. 
A  token  of  their  gratitude  is  still  in 
exist  ence.  When  they  reached  Wash- 
ington they  presented  her  with  a  mag- 
nificant  silver  tankard,  and  upon  it  was 
inscribed,  To  the  modern  Pocahontas. 

A  ad  now  came  a  period  which  must 
be  one  of  her  strangest  memories. 
Her  husband  had  some  considerable 
fortune  of  his  own  and  lived  in  the 
best  society  of  Washington.  To  this 
society  he  introduced  his  wife.  She 
dressed  well  and  entertained,  and 
having  doubtless  learned  something  of 
the  usages  of  his  race  from  her  husband 
in  the  early  days  at  the  Montana  out- 
post, she  held  her  own.  For  three 
years  she  lived  the  life  of  a  fine  lady, 
a  woman  of  the  fashionable  world, 
loving  and  beloved  by  the  husband  who 
had  taken  her  from  her  people,  and 
who  had  gone  through  the  marriage 
ceremony  a  second  time  according  to 
the  Christian  rites.  But.  it  was  not 
to  last.  After  the  third  year  Carey 
died  :  how,  we  could  not  learn,  whether 
he  w  is  killed  in  battle  or  died  in  her 
arms  at  Washington.  All  the  pleasure 
of  her  life  was  gone.  She  was  a  child- 
less widow,  and  the  one  to  whom  she 
looks  d  for  guidance  and  instruction  in 
her  new  world  had  left  her.  Kindness 
from  strangers  was  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
husband.  Time  did  not  console  ;  it 
only  served  to  accentuate  the  awful 
loneLness  from  which  she  could  see  no 
escape.  Instinct  made  her  mind  turn 
to  her  old  home ;  her  new  surround- 
ings had  not  yet  become  familiar 
enough  to  merit  the  name  of  home  when 


he  who  had  made  the  reality  was  gone. 
Her  kindred  in  the  north-west  were 
those  for  whom  her  heart  now  yearned  ; 
and  although  she  had  left  them  for 
her  husband,  it  was  to  them  she  turned 
when  he  was  lost.  The  resistless  im- 
pulse which  stirs  the  hearts  of  the 
wild-fowl  to  fly  north  possessed  her 
soul,  and  in  the  springtime  she  and 
the  birds  went  north  together. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  remorseless 
destiny,  having  given  to  the  wild 
Indian  girl  a  taste  of  civilisation  and 
of  the  love  of  a  true-hearted  man,  had 
but  raised  her  to  the  height  of  enjoy- 
ment to  make  her  fall^the  greater. 
Foredoomed  to  disappointment,  she 
reached  the  bare  western  plains  and 
the  tents  of  her  kinsfolk.  Harder 
times  had  come  upon  the  Blackfoot 
nations.  They  were  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  and  pride.  The  buffalo 
were  scarcer,  the  white  men  more 
plentiful.  Their  ponies,  their  robes 
had  gone  in  barter  for  the  accursed 
whisky;  they  had  grown  poor  and 
degraded.  The  white  man  had  de- 
spoiled them  of  all  they  had  of  wealth, 
and  now  was  stealing  the  only  treasure 
left  to  them,  the  virtue  of  their  women. 
She  who  had  been  known  in  civilised 
society  as  Mrs.  Carey  crept  back, 
with  her  jewels  and  fine  raiment,  to 
the  tents  where  she  still  fondly  thought 
that  she  might  reign  a  queen.  But  the 
hearts  of  her  people  were  turned  from 
her  ;  and  of  a  truth  it  was  but  a  sorry 
kingdom  left  for  her  to  reign  over. 
The  men  had  lost  their  hardihood,  and 
were  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of 
their  conquerors ;  the  women  were 
victims  of  a  shameless  traffic,  and  the 
children  were  growing  to  manhood 
with  the  seeds  of  disease  born  in  them. 
Small-pox,  another  gift  from  the  East, 
had  ravaged  and  was  ravaging  them ; 
each  outbreak  of  the  disease  numbered 
its  victims  by  the  hundred. 

Sick  at  heart,  and  as  lonely  among 
the  suspicious  glances  of  her  nation  as 
she  had  been  among  the  strangers  in 
a  white  man's  city,  she  looked  again  to 
the  alien  race  for  help.  What  though 
the  bread  she  ate  was  the  wage  of 
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infamy  ?  Those  matters  were  less 
thought  of  in  the  Western  border- 
land than  in  the  cities  of  the  East. 
She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fred  Tre- 
maine, with  her  jewels,  her  dresses, 
and  her  knowledge  of  white  men's 
ways. 

We  must  say  one  word  concerning 
him.  His  fights,  his  crimes,  his  hair- 
breadth escapes  do  not  belong  to  this 
tale ;  they  have  an  interest  of  their 
own,  but  mattered  little  to  the  squaw 
he  made  his  mistress.  Born  of  gentle 
parents,  he  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
usages  of  polite  society  were  familiar. 
Running  wild  on  the  prairies,  his 
many  misdeeds  had  debarred  him 
from  returning  to  the  life  he  had 
been  used  to,  and  one  murder  in  cold 
blood  kept  him  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  international  boundary  line. 
Still  he  could  talk  well,  was  an  enter- 
taining host,  and  in  his  house  kept  up 
many  little  refinements,  relics  of  his 
past  life,  which  are  unknown  to  most 
frontier  shanties.  As  one  spoke  to 
him,  his  lively  and  varied  conversation 
made  one  forget  his  life,  and  it  was 
only  when  you  looked  up  and  saw  his 
scarred  face  and  square  determined 
jaw,  and  remembered  that  his  left 
arm  was  stiff  from  having  been  almost 
blown  from  the  shoulder  by  an  old 
blunderbuss  fired  at  close  quarters, 


that  you  would  recollect  that  your 
pleasant  comrade  bore  the  worst  repu- 
tation in  all  that  land  of  outcasts. 

Into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  fell 
the  chief's  daughter  and  the  captain's 
wife.  Possibly  things  might  have 
been  worse  ;  the  hidden  refinement  in 
Tremaine  made  him  glad  to  have  his 
house  kept  by  one  who  had  moved  in 
a  set  in  which  he  might  once  have 
claimed  his  place.  She, — well,  she 
was  credited  with  being  faithful  to 
him,  which  we  can  well  believe,  for 
few  of  the  men  we  met  there  would 
willingly  have  risked  laying  a  hand 
upon  anything  which  Tremaine  called 
his  own.  One  by  one  she  saw  the 
jewels,  the  silks,  and  the  valuable 
trifles  she  had  hoarded  as  relics  of  her 
past  disappear,  whenever  the  saloon 
or  the  gaming-table  made  inroads  on 
her  lord's  pockets.  How  she  managed 
to  keep  one  memorial  of  the  days  of 
old  we  know  not.  Perhaps  she  dared 
to  pit  her  will  against  Tremaine's  and 
conquered ;  perhaps  he  had  a  streak 
of  romance  in  his  composition  which 
made  him  loth  to  gamble  it  away. 
The  fact  remains  that  when  we  were 
beneath  their  roof  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  the  only  indication  of  her  past 
estate  was  a  magnificent  silver  tankard, 
and  upon  it  were  inscribed  the  words, 
To  the  modern  Pocakonlas. 
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WE  have  lately  had  an  unequalled 
opportunity  of  observing  the  practical 
results  of  an  extreme  policy  of  Pro- 
tection, as  exemplified  in  the  McKinley 
Tariff  and  the  Sherman  Act  in  America. 
As  we  all  know,  the  issue  has  been 
that  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world  has  found  itself  within  a 
very  few  years  in  a  perilous  state  of 
administrative  and  financial  disorder. 
In  our  own  country  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  principle  would  per- 
haps hesitate  before  he  would  openly 
advocate  the  imposition  of  such  a 
wholesale  system  of  restrictive  fetters 
on  trade  ;  but  the  most  moderate  Pro- 
tective duty  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  its 
tendency,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
producing  any  practical  result,  must 
lie  in  precisely  the  same  direction. 

In  view  then  of  the  excellent  lesson 
we  l.ave  just  had,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising to  note  the  marked  change 
which  has  of  recent  years  come  over 
a  large  portion  of  educated  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  old  con- 
troversy of  Protection  against  Free 
Trade.  It  used  to  be  confidently  as- 
sumod  that  in  this  country  at  all  events 
the  fallacies  underlying  Protection  had 
been  permanently  exposed,  and  that 
they  were  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
whole  nation.  Though  here  and  there 
a  country  squire  might  grumble  at  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  at  the  mis- 
fortunes it  was  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  the  farming  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  on  the  landed  interests, 
theso  views  were  based  mainly  on  a 
mixi  ure  of  ignorance  and  self-interest. 
Evei  i  men  who  still  professed  to  believe 
in  Protection  for  half-developed  States 
like  the  Australian  Colonies,  or  for 
thoso  whose  imports  consisted  mainly 
of  luxuries  and  manufactured  articles, 
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maintained  stoutly  that  Free  Trade 
was  the  only  true  and  sound  policy 
for  us  in  England,  where  raw  materials, 
such  as  cotton  and  wool,  and  above  all 
the  food  supplies  of  the  nation,  such 
as  corn  and  meat,  form  the  great  bulk 
of  our  import  trade. 

Now,  however,  all  this  has  been 
largely  altered,  and  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Press,  and  also  in  the 
utterances  of  no  small  minority  of  our 
public  men,  a  policy  of  Protection  is 
being  advocated  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  old  name  of  Pro- 
tection is  always  given  to  the  various 
methods  employed  by  its  advocates ; 
it  has  been  too  long  discredited  in  this 
country  to  be  a  very  safe  one  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  in  itself  enough 
to  discourage  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  quite  ready  to  grasp  at  the 
idea  underlying  it.  It  now  therefore 
generally  conceals  itself  under  some 
specious  paraphrase  which  may  act  as 
a  disguise.  Like  the  Hydra  of  old, 
it  has  only  lost  its  old  single  head  to 
develope  a  multiplicity  of  new  ones ; 
as  familiar  examples  of  which  we  may 
mention  Fair  Trade,  Closer  Commer- 
cial Relations  with  our  Colonies,  and 
the  Encouragement  of  Home  Indus- 
tries. 

However  distinct  these  party  cries 
may  appear  to  be  from  one  another, 
one  idea  really  pervades  and  inspires 
them  all,  and  this  is  the  old  doctrine 
that  in  some  or  any  circumstances 
it  is  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation  not  to  purchase  its  require- 
ments in  the  best  markets,  where  they 
can  be  most  economically  produced. 
The  Fair  Trader  would  have  us  delib- 
erately refuse  to  purchase  an  article 
offered  to  us  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  at  which  it  can  be  procured  else- 
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where,  because  the  country  so  offering 
it  attempts  to  obstruct  imports  from 
our  own  country  by  means  of  Protec- 
tive duties  ;  even  though,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  such  an  attempt  must 
inevitably  break  down  precisely  in  so 
far  as  the  country  in  question  can  in- 
duce us  to  buy  its  own  exports.  The 
advocate  for  Closer  Commercial  Rela- 
tions with  our  Colonies  would  have 
us  act  in  the  same  spirit  to  any  portion 
of  the  world  which  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  British  Colony  ;  while  last, 
and  most  plausible  of  all,  comes  the 
man  who  imagines  that  he  is  further- 
ing his  country's  true  interests  by 
what  he  will  call  the  Encouragement 
of  Home  Industries. 

Now  this  last  phrase  is  the  more 
liable  to  mislead  in  that  it  contains  a 
half  truth,  or  rather  it  is  so  mani- 
festly true  in  one,  and  that  its  primary 
sense,  that  it  is  frequently  regarded 
almost  as  an  axiom  in  its  wider  and 
more  usual  application.  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  every  one  should 
do  what  he  can  to  promote  all  in- 
dustries, either  great  or  small,  so  long 
as  the  conditions  under  which  they 
can  be  carried  on  are  really  favourable  ; 
all  industries,  that  is  to  say,  by  which 
articles  in  demand  can  be  produced 
more  economically  than  they  can  be 
imported  from  elsewhere.  By  acting 
thus  he  is  truly  benefiting  his  coun- 
try, and  helping  so  to  employ  its 
labour  and  capital  as  to  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  wealth  for  division 
among  them,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
the  articles  actually  produced,  or  of 
those  which  can  be  bought  in  ex- 
change for  them.  The  fallacy  however 
begins  when  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  it  is  almost  a  duty  to  give  a 
preference  to  an  English-made  article 
rather- than  to  a  superior  one  of  the 
same  kind  made  abroad,  or,  as  per- 
haps is  more  commonly  the  case,  to 
one  of  approximately  equal  quality  at 
a  cheaper  price.  It  is  very  commonly 
argued  that  only  in  this  way  is  a  man 
really  doing  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  he  confines  him- 
self to  articles  so  produced  he  is 


"  keeping  the  money  in  the  country," 
as  the  stock  phrase  goes,  and  doing 
what  he  can  to  give  employment  and 
occupation  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  all 
Economics  which  is  so  commonly  mis- 
understood as  the  principles  of  inter- 
national exchange  ;  and  though  few 
truths  have  been  proved  with  more 
perfect  clearness  than  that  imports 
must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  it  seems 
well  nigh  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
old  theory  that  all  goods  imported  are 
paid  for  in  gold,  and  that  the  country 
really  becomes  poorer  in  proportion  as 
it  loses  gold.  Were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  frequency  with  which  this 
fundamentally  false  view  of  exchange 
is  still  held,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
spend  more  time  in  further  exposing  it ; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
logically  leads  when  assumed  as  a 
premise,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
very  briefly  and  simply  the  course 
which  such  an  exchange  actually 
takes. 

The  distribution  of  gold  like  that  of 
other  commodities  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  If  gold 
is  scarce  its  value  as  compared  with 
other  articles  necessarily  rises,  or  in 
other  words  prices  fall,  while  if  gold 
is  abundant  the  reverse  holds  good 
and  prices  rise.  Few  things  are  less 
desirable  in  a  country  than  an  exces- 
sive supply  of  gold.  There  is  only  a 
demand  for  a  certain  quantity  for 
currency  purposes,  and  this  does  not 
vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
A  reserve  must  of  course  always  exist 
in  view  of  any  possible  abnormal 
demand,  and  as  a  security  against  a 
panic  such  as  may  from  time  to  time 
occur.  When  however  a  country  is 
once  possessed  of  as  much  bullion  and 
specie  as  experience  proves  will  suffice 
for  these  purposes,  any  further  increase 
in  the  supply  simply  means  the  lock- 
ing up  of  so  much  dead  capital.  Every 
private  individual  makes  it  his  object 
with  his  own  private  banking  account 
to  have  no  more  money  lying  idle 
there  than  will  suffice  for  his  monthly 
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or  yearly  wants,  with  the  addition 
per  laps  of  a  reasonable  margin  for 
contingencies.  The  case  of  the  State 
is  precisely  similar  ;  and  it  is  no  less 
wasteful  for  it  to  attempt  to  retain  an 
unproductive  supply  of  gold  in  excess 
of  -'.is  requirements  (and  bullion  as 
bul  ion.  is  manifestly  unproductive) 
thai  for  an  individual  to  lock  up  a 
portion  of  his  capital  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns  in  a  strong  box,  instead  of 
investing  it  to  bring  him  in  a  per- 
manent income. 

The  question  of  what  it  is  that 
primarily  regulates  the  value  of  gold, 
is  o  le  to  which  a  variety  of  answers 
hav>3  been  given.  Many  have  thought 
with  Mill  that  it  depends  on  the  cost 
of  production.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
in  so  far  that  any  marked  increase  in 
the  value  of  gold  will  tend  to  give  a 
fres:i  impulse  to  gold-mining,  and  to 
attract  more  labour  and  capital  into 
that  channel,  while  conversely  any 
matarial  decline  in  its  value  will  tend 
to  discourage  this  movement.  Gold- 
mining  is,  however,  so  exceedingly 
speculative  that  it  is  frequently  carried 
on  almost  as  a  lottery  rather  than  as 
an  industry  from  which  any  regular 
return  can  be  expected,  and  while  it 
is  comparatively  a  simple  matter  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of 
iron  of  a  given  quality,  or  of  growing 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  in  practice 
exceedingly  difficult  to  calculate  the 
average  cost  of  extracting  an  ounce  of 
gold.  While  an  iron-foundry  or  a 
coal-mine  will  very  rarely  be  carried 
on  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  loss, 
men  will  frequently  persevere  with  a 
gold-mine  in  these  circumstances  for 
many  years,  in  the  hope  of  encounter- 
ing Fome  rich  reef  which  will  suddenly 
reward  them  for  their  exertions  ;  and 
this  hope  is  but  too  often  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Another  point  which 
has  1  >een  much  disputed  is  the  amount 
of  gold  which  is  employed  for  artistic 
and  general  commercial  purposes.  An 
authority  no  less  eminent  than  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  considered  that  the 
total  demand  for  these  purposes  was 
comparatively  small,  and  that  by  far 


the  larger  part  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion was  available  for  currency.  More 
recent  researches  however  have  estab- 
lished that  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
millions  sterling  at  the  least1  are 
yearly  absorbed  for  other  than 
monetary  purposes  ;  so  that  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
world's  requirements  of  gold  under 
this  head  would  have  the  chief  share 
in  determining  its  value.  Many 
circumstances  however  combine  to 
limit  this  tendency.  Though  such  a 
very  large  amount  is  actually  absorbed 
by  commerce,  the  demand  for  it  prob- 
ably fluctuates  less  than  for  almost 
any  other  commodity.  It  has  prac- 
tically no  substitute  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  and 
throughout  the  civilised  world  there 
are  a  comparatively  definite  number 
of  objects  which  an  established  usage 
demands  should  be  made  of  gold  and 
of  nothing  but  gold.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  too,  there  is  such  an 
immense  difference  between  its  value 
and  that  of  any  other  substance  which 
could  be  used  instead,  that  no  ordinary 
fluctuation  can  practically  affect  the 
ratio  between  them.  The  total  yearly 
production  of  gold  may  perhaps  be 
estimated  roughly  at  from  twenty-four 
to  twenty-five  millions  sterling,2  and 
unless  its  value  rise  very  considerably, 
or  some  new  and  rich  gold-fields  can 
be  discovered,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  amount  can  ever  receive  any  very 
large  permanent  increase.  It  is  the 
comparatively  small  surplus  remaining 
over,  after  all  the  demands  of  com- 
merce have  been  supplied,  which  is 
available  for  monetary  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  repair  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  coinage  in  circulation,  and  as 


1  Dr.  Soetbeer  has  estimated  the  gold  used 
in  the  world  for  industrial  purposes  at  over 
twelve  millions  and  a  quarter  annually,  while 
the  yearly  absorption  by  India  cannot  be  less 
than  four  millions. 

2  M.  Ottomar  Haupt  in  his  ARBITRAGES  ET 
PARITE'S  gives  the  world's    average  annual 
output  of  gold  for  the  seven  years  ending  1892 
at  607,000,000  francs,  or  about  24,280,000?. 
which  is  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  has 
commonly  been  supposed. 
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this  surplus  bears  bub  an  extremely 
small  proportion  to  the  seven  or  eight 
hundred  millions  of  gold  currency 
estimated  to  be  in  existence,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  very 
little  subject  to  fluctuation. 

From  these  considerations  it  will 
appear  that  although  the  gold  cur- 
rency is  not  absolutely  limited  in 
amount,  like  the  works  for  instance 
of  some  great  deceased  painter,  it  still 
in  so  far  resembles  them  in  its  ex- 
change value,  that  the  quantity  avail- 
able cannot  in  practice  be  increased 
or  diminished  to  suit  the  fluctuating 
demands  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
From  this  it  follows  as  the  only 
alternative,  that  the  principal  factor 
in  determining  its  value  is  the  amount 
of  the  specie  requirements  of  the  gold- 
using  countries,  as  estimated  in  terms 
of  other  commodities.  Now  the  specie 
requirements  of  these  countries  are 
really  based  on  the  amount  of  com- 
modities in  general  which  will  be  ex- 
changed for  them,  and  not  ultimately 
on  any  given  number  of  ounces  or 
coins  of  a  certain  denomination.  Con- 
sequently as  the  quantity  of  the  gold 
available  is  only  limited,  its  real  value 
must  always  adjust  itself  to  these 
requirements.  If,  for  example,  we 
were  to  assume  that  the  latter  as 
estimated  in  wheat  amounted  to  five 
hundred  million  quarters,  and  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  ounces 
of  gold  were  available  for  currency 
purposes,  the  value  of  gold  would  be 
half  an  ounce  for  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  the 
price  of  wheat  would  be  half  an  ounce 
the  quarter. 

What  is  true  of  the  gold-using 
countries  collectively  is  true  of  each 
of  them  individually,  so  that  in  each 
country  any  prolonged  drain  of  gold 
must  tend  to  raise  its  value,  or  in 
other  words,  to  lower  prices.  The 
only  reason  which  prevents  this  fact 
from  being  more  widely  recognised,  is 
that  in  reality  gold  is  so  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  any  fluctuation,  that  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  its  value 
will  at  once  cause  it  to  flow  freely 


from  one  country  to  another.  Like 
water  it  finds  its  level.  The  ever- 
varying  rates  of  international  ex- 
change gauge  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness the  direction  of  the  pressure, 
while  any  undue  drain  or  influx  is 
checked  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  rate 
of  discount.  These  movements  too, 
may  really  be  said  to  effect  their 
object  almost  before  they  have  com- 
menced, as  advices  of  them  instantly 
reach  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world 
through  the  agency  of  the  telegraph. 
Though,  however,  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  discount  will  speedily  check  the 
exportation,  and  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  bullion,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  alone  will  restore 
the  equilibrium.  Gold  which  is  at- 
tracted by  an  abnormally  high  rate  of 
interest,  may  be  compared  to  water 
maintained  at  high  pressure  above  its 
normal  level,  and  ever  seeking  to  find 
it  again.  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  an  increase  in  exports,  the  pay- 
ments for  which  will  naturally  restore 
the  gold,  which  has  so  far  been  only 
artificially  attracted.  The  high  rate 
of  discount,  though  it  will  replenish 
the  actual  reserve  at  the  Bank,  will 
tend  still  further  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  in 
the  country  generally.  The  quantity 
being  thus  restricted,  its  value  must 
necessarily  rise,  and  the  prices  of 
goods  in  general  must  fall.  This  will 
directly  stimulate  the  export  trade  to 
other  countries  where  a  higher  range 
of  prices  prevails.  It  would  mani- 
festly be  impossible  to  keep  on  per- 
manently exporting  bullion,  only  to 
keep  on  borrowing  it  again  from 
abroad  at  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
interest. 

Let  us  now  take  a  concrete  case 
and  examine  briefly  what  really  hap- 
pens when  in  order  to  get  the  best 
value  for  our  money  we  take  to  buy- 
ing, we  will  assume,  German  glass- 
ware, instead  of  an  equal  article  of 
English  manufacture  at  a  price  ten 
per  cent,  higher.  If  we  suppose  that 
this  is  in  the  first  instance  paid  for  in 
gold,  what  will  be  the  inevitable  con- 
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sequence  ?  Gold  will  flow  from  England 
into  Germany,  and  though  in  the  first 
instance  the  increased  business  done 
by  ;.he  glass  manufacturers  may  possi- 
bly find  employment  for  some  of  it,  it 
is  manifest  that  if  the  process  be  long 
continued  the  existing  equilibrium  will 
be  upset.  Prices  as  estimated  in  gold 
will  begin  to  fall  in  England  and  to 
rise  in  Germany.  The  English  export 
trade  will  be  stimulated  owing  to  the 
higher  prices  to  be  realised  in  Germany, 
and  the  articles  she  has  the  greatest 
facilities  for  producing  economically 
as  compared  with  that  country  will 
naturally  be  those  in  which  the  im- 
pulse is  most  speedily  felt.  We  will 
assume  machinery  to  be  such  a  com- 
modity, and  in  so  far  as  this  may  be 
the  case,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
labour  and  capital  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  glass  industry  will 
be  diverted  into  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.  The  exported  machinery 
will  ultimately  pay  for  the  glass-ware, 
and  so  the  equilibrium  in  gold  will  be 
re-established. 

The  result  in  the  end  will  be  precisely 
the  same  if  instead  of  purchasing  the 
machinery  as  we  assumed  in  England, 
Germany  employs  the  gold  which  she  is 
receiving  in  excess  of  her  requirements 
in  buying  wheat  in  Russia.  There 
will  now  be  in  Russia  the  superfluity 
of  gold  and  consequent  rise  in  prices, 
which  we  previously  showed  would 
have  been  the  case  in  Germany,  while  in 
the  latter  country  the  equilibrium  will 
now  remain  undisturbed.  As  regards 
England  the  situation  will  be  as  before, 
only  that  the  export  trade  will  be 
stimulated  to  Russia  rather  than  to 
Germany,  and  ultimately  goods,  such 
as  for  instance  machinery,  will  be  ex- 
ported there  in  exchange  for  gold,  until 
the  equilibrium  in  the  precious  metal  is 
once  more  restored  in  all  three  countries. 
Other  causes  will  in  practice  help  to 
brinj{  about  the  same  result.  The  extra 
impiilse  given  to  the  glass  trade  in 
Germany  will  tend  to  attract  labour 
and  capital  from  the  least  remunera- 
tive industries  existing  there.  Such  a 
one  may  well  be  the  growing  of  wheat, 


and  this  will  in  itself  tend  to  increase 
the  demand  for  wheat  in  Russia,  where 
circumstances  favour  its  production 
more  economically.  Nothing  again  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  this  increase 
in  the  growth  of  wheat  in  Russia 
should  in  its  turn  be  the  means  of 
further  stimulating  the  importation  of 
English  machinery. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the 
case  which  is  too  often  entirely  dis- 
regarded. We  have  assumed  that 
machinery  is  the  commodity  which  can 
be  the  most  advantageously  produced 
in  England  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  These  other  countries  how- 
ever with  »the  best  will  in  the  world 
cannot  buy  English  machinery  without 
paying  for  it,  and,  as  we  have  shown, 
such  payments  cannot  permanently  be 
made  in  gold.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  can  settle  their  account  is  by 
inducing  us  to  accept  in  return  some 
other  article  of  commerce;  conse- 
quently it  follows  that  if  we  deliber- 
ately refuse  to  buy  such  articles  when 
offered  to  us  cheaper  than  we  can  pro- 
duce them  ourselves,  we  are  directly 
discouraging  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
portation of  our  own  machinery. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up 
the  real  and  ultimate,  as  distinct  from 
the  apparent  and  immediate,  results 
of  buying  an  English-made  article  in 
preference  to  a  foreign  one  of  equal 
value  which  is  offered  to  us  as  we 
have  assumed  at  a  price  ten  per  cent, 
lower.  WTe  are  thereby  encouraging 
the  employment  of  our  labour  and 
capital  in  a  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive capacity,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  correspondingly  discourage  their 
more  profitable  utilisation.  In  other 
words  we  deliberately  waste  a  certain 
portion  of  each  to  the  detriment  of  all 
parties  concerned.  We  refuse  to  ac- 
cept what  practically  amounts  to  a 
free  gift  from  the  foreigner  of  the  ten 
per  cent,  which  we  should  have  saved, 
and  we  are  consequently  poorer  by 
this  amount,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  available  for  investment  in 
some  remunerative  enterprise,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  luxuries, 
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and  which  might  in  either  case  have 
been  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment and  wages  to  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  under  absolutely  Free  Trade 
alone  can  the  resources  of  any  country 
be  most  fully  developed,  and  its  labour 
and  capital  so  employed  as  to  secure 
in  the  aggregate  the  largest  return 
for  wages  and  for  profits.  Fair 
Traders,  as  they  call  themselves, 
usually  overlook  the  fact  that  exports 
postulate  imports,  and  that  it  is  really 
madness,  nay  it  is  an  impossibility,  to 
dream  of  developing  an  export  trade 
without  admitting  imports  in  pay- 
ment. A  self-supporting  country  like 
America  might  conceivably,  it  is  true, 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  dispensing 
entirely  with  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, except  indeed  in  so  far  as  she 
must  pay  interest  on  the  amount  of 
her  indebtedness.  With  ourselves, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Our  very  existence,  even  to  our  daily 
food-supply,  depends  in  the  most  literal 
sense  on  our  trade,  and  even  if  every 
other  country  in  the  world  strove  to 


check  all  imports  by  means  of  Protec- 
tive duties,  none  the  less  would  unre- 
stricted Free  Trade  be  our  true  policy. 
It  is  our  true  policy  not  relatively  only 
but  absolutely,  and  quite  regardless  of 
the  action  of  other  States.  It  takes 
its  stand  on  altogether  higher  grounds 
than  on  that  of  reciprocity,  and  not 
one  of  the  real  arguments  in  favour  of 
it  depends  on  this.  Reciprocity  indeed 
in  the  true  sense  there  must  always  be, 
for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  all  trade. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  any  State,  what- 
ever its  Protective  duties,  to  develope 
any  export  trade  without  taking  ulti- 
mate payment  in  goods,  as  it  is  for  a 
manufacturer  to  keep  on  permanently 
selling  his  wares  for  gold,  and  then 
to  lock  up  the  gold  in  a  strong  box 
instead  of  using  it  to  purchase  new 
material,  or  for  remunerative  invest- 
ment. Let  us  as  a  nation  always  buy 
in  the  best  market,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  in  the  long  run  those 
among  our  industries  which  are  carried 
on  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, will  be  the  ones  stimulated  to 
export  the  commodities  in  which  pay- 
ment will  ultimately  be  made. 
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BY  instinct  and  by  training  Crom- 
well was,  in  political  matters  at  all 
events,  inclined  to  conservative  rather 
than  revolutionary  views.  Through- 
out he  regarded  with  profound  hos- 
tility the  sweeping  .social  changes 
advocated  by  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men  and  the  Levellers.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Levellers,  he  told  his 
firsj  Parliament,  sought  to  trample 
uncer  foot  the  magistracy  of  the 
nation  and  to  reduce  all  men  to 
an  equality.  In  his  eyes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  "  ranks  and  orders 
of  men "  was  the  keystone  of  the 
social  fabric  :  "  A  nobleman,  a  gen- 
tlenan,  a  yeoman,  that  is  a  good  in- 
terest of  the  nation  and  a  great  one." 

As  with  social  so  with  political 
institutions,  Cromwell's  natural  in- 
clination was  to  adhere  to  the  old  and 
the  established.  The  risk  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war,  which  a  violent  change 
might  produce,  was  the  consideration 
which  had  most  weight  in  his  own 
mind,  and  the  argument  with  which 
he  opposed  the  schemes  put  forward 
by  the  extremists  of  his  own  party 
in  L647.  In  abstract  constitutional 
questions  he  took  no  interest,  and 
was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  not  wedded 
or  glued  to  forms  of  government." 
Any  form  of  government  which  suited 
the  needs  and  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  was  good;  the  Jews  had  been 
happy  and  prosperous  under  patri- 
archs, judges,  and  kings.  Change 
the  government  to  the  best  possible 
form,  and  it  was  after  all  "but  a 
moral  thing,  mere  dross  and  dung  in 
comparison  with  Christ."  In  other 
words,  religious  liberties  were  of  more 
importance  than  civil,  and  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  true  religion  of 
inor  3  importance  than  the  best  possible 
political  constitution.  "  Liberty  to  all 
species  of  Protestants  to  worship  God 


according  to  their  own  light  and  con- 
science "  was  in  his  eyes  the  essential 
object  of  the  great  war.  Whether 
England  should  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  whether  Parliament  should 
consist  of  one  house  or  two,  were 
questions  of  minor  importance,  and 
Cromwell's  attitude  on  those  questions 
was  determined  by  their  relation  to  the 
greater  question  and  by  the  political 
necessities  of  the  moment. 

Yery  early  in  his  career  Cromwell 
had  come  into  collision  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  had  earned  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  "  the  greatest 
anti-lord  in  England." 

During  the  first  stages  of  the 
war  the  leadership  of  the  parliamen- 
tary armies  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  parliamentary  nobles.  The  Earl 
of  Essex  had  been  given  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  the  navy.  Bedford  had 
been  general  of  the  horse,  while 
Brooke,  Denbigh,  Stamford,  Manches- 
ter, Robartes,  Willoughby,  and  others 
had  headed  the  forces  of  counties  and 
associations  of  counties,  or  had  filled 
high  posts  under  Essex.  But  with  the 
progress  of  the  war  the  noble  leaders 
were  gradually  being  superseded  by 
men  of  more  military  skill  or  greater 
devotion  to  the  cause.  Lord  St.  John 
had  died  fighting  at  Edgehill,  Brooke 
had  fallen  besieging  Lichfield,  Wil- 
loughby and  Stamford  had  been  set 
aside  for  incompetence,  and  Bedford 
was  in  disgrace  as  a  deserter.  In  the 
field  as  in  the  council  the  peers  saw 
power  slipping  from  their  hands. 

In  November  1644  Cromwell  at- 
tacked Manchester  for  the  failure  of 
the  last  campaign  and  for  his  neglect 
to  profit  by  the  victory  at  Newbury. 
Manchester's  failure,  he  alleged,  was 
due  not  simply  to  accidents,  or  to 
improvidence,  but  to  "  backwardness 
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to  all  action."  He  "  had  some  reason  to 
conceive,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  that 
that  backwardness  was  not  merely 
from  dulness  or  indisposedness  to 
engagement,  but  from  some  principle 
of  unwillingness  in  his  lordship  to 
have  this  war  prosecuted  to  a  full 
victory,  and  a  design  or  desire  to  have 
it  ended  by  accommodation,  and  that 
on  some  such  terms  to  which  it  might 
be  disadvantageous  to  bring  the  King 
too  low."  Manchester  was,  according 
to  Robert  Baillie,  "a  sweet  meek 
man,"  but  his  meekness  now  deserted 
him,  and  he  retorted  with  the  greatest 
acerbity.  Not  contenting  himself  with 
denying  the  charges  of  military  mis- 
conduct or  political  lukewarmness,  he 
accused  Cromwell  of  attacking  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  peerage  in 
general.  He  had  once  trusted  Crom- 
well, he  said,  but  of  late  he  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  confidence. 
"I  grew  jealous  that  his  designs  were 
not  as  he  made  his  professions  to  me ; 
for  his  expressions  were  sometimes 
against  the  nobility ;  that  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  never  a  nobleman  in 
England,  and  that  he  loved  such  better 
than  others  because  they  did  not  love 
lords."  Cromwell,  added  one  of 
Manchester's  witnesses,  had  rejoiced 
when  Royalist  peers  were  slain,  say- 
ing "  that  God  fought  against  them, 
for  God  would  have  no  lording  over 
His  people."  He  was  even  reported 
to  have  told  Manchester  to  his  face 
that  "things  would  never  be  well  till 
he  was  but  plain  Mr.  Montague." 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  feelings  of  the 
peers,  and  a  rupture  between  the  two 
Houses  seemed  imminent.  But  Crom- 
well was  more  eager  to  secure  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  than 
to  convict  Manchester  of  misconduct, 
and  his  utterances  against  the  peerage 
reflected  simply  the  irritation  of  the 
moment,  and  not  any  formed  design 
to  attack  the  institution.  He  dropped 
the  charge  against  Manchester,  and  pro- 
posed instead  a  change  of  commanders 
and  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
army.  The  results  were  the  passing 


of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  and 
the  formation  of  the  New  Model 
Army,  and  a  declaration  of  the  House 
of  Commons  asserting  their  resolve 
"  to  maintain  the  right  and  honours 
belonging  to  the  places  and  persons 
of  the  peers  of  England." 

In  the  autumn  of  1647  Cromwell 
came  forward  in  the  novel  part  of  a 
defender  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Parliament  there  had  been  quarrels 
between  the  two  Houses,  though  no 
organised  attack  on  the  authority  of 
the  Upper  House  had  accompanied 
these  differences.  But  as  the  struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
developed,  democratic  views  spread 
with  startling  rapidity.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  in  the  congregations  of 
the  sectaries,  among  the  young  men 
and  the  citizens  of  London,  opinions  in 
favour  of  both  "  Church  and  State 
democracy  "  took  root  and  flourished. 
It  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial 
powers  that  the  House  of  Lords  first 
came  into  collision  with  this  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  became  exposed  to 
an  attack  which  began  as  a  denial 
of  its  claim  to  exercise  judicial  powers, 
developed  into  a  denial  of  its  right  to 
a  share  in  legislation,  and  ended  as  a 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
authority  in  general.  The  Lords,  like 
the  Commons,  habitually  exercised  the 
right  of  punishing  those  who  spoke 
evil  either  of  the  House  or  its  mem- 
bers. In  June  1646  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Lilburne,  who  had  served  for  a 
time  under  Manchester,  and  had  been 
one  of  Cromwell's  witnesses  for  his 
charge  against  that  general,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  Lords  for 
asserting  that  if  justice  had  been 
properly  executed  Manchester  would 
have  lost  his  head.  As  he  continued 
to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
they  fined  him  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  sentenced  him  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment.  Richard  Overton,  a 
printer,  took  up  Lilburne's  cause, 
published  a  series  of  pamphlets  against 
the  Lords,  and  was  also  imprisoned  by 
their  orders. 
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Loth  prisoners  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  House, 
which  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
witii  the  Lords  for  the  sake  of  such 
notorious  firebrands,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  petitions.  They  appealed  then 
to  i;he  army,  and  found  in  its  ranks 
ready  sympathy  and  wide  support. 
Had  Parliament  acted  with  ordinary 
wisdom  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers 
against  the  Lords  would  have  mattered 
little.  As  it  was,  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  feeling  was  at  its  height, 
the  dominant  party  in  the  two  Houses 
chose  to  adopt  a  policy  which  made 
"  the  honest  redcoat "  the  arbiter  of 
the  kingdom.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
band the  army  without  proper  pay- 
ment for  its  services  led  to  a  military 
revolt,  to  the  seizure  of  the  King  at 
HoJmby,  the  march  of  the  army  on 
London,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  from  power.  The 
army  became  a  political  organisation, 
claimed  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
the  nation,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up 
schemes  for  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

la  the  first  of  these  schemes 
(HEADS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE 
ARMY,  published  in  1647)  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
scarcely  touched.  There  was  a  de- 
mand "  that  the  right  and  liberty  of 
the  Commons  of  England  may  be 
cleared  and  vindicated,  as  to  a  due  ex- 
emption from  any  judgment,  trial,  or 
othor  proceeding  against  them  by  the 
House  of  Peers,  without  the  concur- 
ring; judgment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." In  all  other  respects  the  power 
of  the  Lords  in  government  and  in 
legislation  was  left  unrestricted.  The 
spokesmen  of  the  extreme  democrats 
attributed  this  moderation  to  Crom- 
weli's  influence,  and  were  loud  in  their 
denanciations  of  him.  "  Is  this,"  wrote 
John  Wildman,  "that  valiant,  just, 
and  faithful  Cromwell,  whose  courage 
daunted  the  most  daring  champion  of 
the  Kingly  Lordly  interest  ?  Doth  he 
not  now  prostitute  the  estates,  liber- 
ties, and  persons  of  all  the  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  King's  Lordly  in- 


terest 1 "  Lilburne  proceeded  to  de- 
nounce him  as  an  apostate  and  a 
juggler,  who  protected  the  Lords  for 
his  own  ends,  because  they  were  now 
"  more  his  drudges  and  more  con- 
formable to  his  will  than  the  House  of 
Commons  itself."  The  extreme  party 
in  the  army  drew  up  their  own  scheme 
of  settlement,  styled  THE  AGREEMENT 
OF  THE  PEOPLE,  and  laid  it  before  the 
council  of  the  army  with  a  demand  for 
its  immediate  acceptance.  It  proposed 
manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral 
districts  and  biennial  parliaments. 
Supreme  power  in  legislation  and 
government  was  declared  to  reside  in 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  "  without  the  consent  or 
concurrence  of  any  person  or  persons," 
thus  implicitly  abrogating  the  autho- 
rity of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  laws, 
declared  another  article,  should  hence- 
forth be  binding  on  all  persons  alike, 
and  "  no  tenure,  estate,  degree,  birth, 
or  place "  should  exempt  any  man 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  the  personal  privileges 
of  the  peers  would  share  the  fate  of 
their  political  rights. 

In  the  debates  of  the  council  of  the 
army  on  this  scheme  Cromwell  spoke 
often  and  vehemently  against  its  re- 
ception, but  his  arguments  were 
mainly  directed  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  opportune,  or  not  feasible  under 
existing  conditions.  The  scheme,  he 
admitted,  contained  very  good  and 
plausible  things,  but  it  proposed  very 
great  alterations  of  the  government 
under  which  England  had  lived  ever 
since  it  had  been  a  nation.  The  con- 
sequences of  its  adoption  might  be 
utter  confusion  and  a  new  civil 
war.  Moreover  there  were  great  dif- 
ficulties, "  great  mountains,"  he  might 
say,  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it. 
Finally  the  public  engagements  of  the 
army  to  maintain  the  existing  Con- 
stitution with  only  certain  specified 
alterations  precluded  the  council  from 
urging  so  sweeping  a  change  as  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  his  own  part, 
he  solemnly  protested  that  he  was 
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bound  by  no  private  pledges  to  main- 
tain either  the  King  or  the  Lords; 
nor  was  he  on  public  grounds  dis- 
posed unconditionally  to  support  them. 
He  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil in  regarding  King  and  Lords  as  a 
possible  source  of  danger.  "  If  it 
were  free  before  us  whether  we  should 
set  up  one  or  the  other,"  he  thought 
all  were  agreed  that  they  would  set 
up  neither.  More  than  that,  he  con- 
tinued, "  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
set  up  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
so  neither  is  it  our  intention  to 
preserve  one  or  the  other  with  a 
visible  danger  and  destruction  to  the 
people  and  the  public  interest." 
The  real  difference  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  council  was  whether  the 
King  and  Lords  could  be  preserved 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  One  party,  said  Cromwell, 
declare  "  that  we  cannot  with  justice 
and  righteousness  at  the  present  de- 
stroy, or  take  away,  or  lay  aside  both, 
or  all  the  interest  they  have  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
so  thinking,  they  wished  to  preserve 
King  and  Lords  if  it  could  be  done 
without  any  considerable  hazard  to  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom.  The  other 
party  argued  "  that  there  is  not  any 
safety  or  security  to  the  liberty  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  public  interest,  if 
you  do  retain  these  at  all " ;  and  held 
that  the  consideration  of  the  public 
safety  was  paramount  to  any  parti- 
cular obligations  to  the  King  and  the 
Lords.  For  his  own  part,  while  he 
thought  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  in  retaining  the  King  and  the 
Lords,  he  would  yet  "  strain  some- 
thing in  the  point  of  security  "  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  faith  of  the 
army  untarnished.  Like  Ireton,  he 
hinted  that  if  a  policy  were  adopted 
which  involved  the  breach  of  the 
public  engagements  of  the  army,  he 
might  feel  obliged  to  lay  down  his 
commission. 

In  the  end  the  council  sided  with 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Instead  of  de- 
manding from  Parliament  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 


a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider by  what  constitutional  changes 
its  continued  existence  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  safety  of  the  nation 
and  with  the  practical  supremacy  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  One 
plan  suggested  was  that  the  Lords 
and  Commons  should  sit  as  one  House, 
in  which  case  the  thirty  or  forty  lords 
qualified  to  sit  would  be  permanently 
outvoted  and  made  powerless.  An- 
other was  to  give  the  House  of  Lords 
merely  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws 
presented  by  the  Commons.  But  the 
solution  finally  adopted  was  much 
more  complicated  than  either.  It 
was  to  be  declared  that  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  extended  "  to 
the  enacting,  altering,  and  repealing 
of  laws,  to  the  conclusive  exposition 
and  declaration  of  law,  and  to  final 
judgment  without  further  appeal,  and 
generally  to  all  things  concerning 
the  Commonwealth."  While  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  thus  to  be  established,  the  House 
of  Lords  was  still  to  exist,  though  its 
legislative  and  judicial  rights  were  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  laws  would  be 
presented  to  the  Lords  for  their 
assent.  But  whether  they  assented 
or  not,  any  law  enacted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  binding  on  all 
the  commons  of  England.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  dissented,  all  that  it 
could  do  would  be  to  exempt  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  its  own  members 
from  the  operation  of  that  law.  In 
similar  fashion  peers  who  were  officers 
of  justice  or  ministers  of  State  were 
to  be  accountable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  any  mal- 
administration, but  those  who  held  no 
official  position  were  to  retain  the 
right  of  being  judged  by  their  peers. 

This  elaborate  scheme  of  com- 
promise came  to  nothing.  It  was 
never  actually  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment. A  sudden  change  in  the  politi- 
cal situation  produced  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  army 
leaders.  Day  by  day  their  soldiers 
were  becoming  more  difficult  to  con- 
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tro!.  The  Levellers  denounced  any 
compromise  in  the  wildest  language, 
demanding  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  abolished  root  and  branch 
and  the  "Man  of  Blood"  brought 
to  justice.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
saw  that  the  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment was  to  restore  subordination 
in  the  army  ;  they  suspended  for  a 
time  the  sittings  of  the  council,  sup- 
pressed the  incipient  mutiny,  and 
exacted  from  every  regiment  a  promise 
to  ieave  to  the  determination  of  Par- 
liament the  details  of  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  flight  of  Charles 
fron  Hampton  Court  produced  a 
like  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the 
two  Houses.  When  the  King  re- 
fusod  the  four  bills  which  they  of- 
ferod  him  as  an  ultimatum,  the  Corn- 
mojis  voted  that  no  further  addresses 
should  be  made  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Lords,  moved  mainly 
by  the  fear  of  military  force,  reluct- 
antly agreed  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  army  which  had 
engaged  to  stand  by  the  Commons  in 
settling  the  nation  "  without  the 
King  and  against  him,"  now  declared 
that  it  held  itself  "  obliged  in  justice 
and  honour  to  preserve  the  peerage  of 
this  kingdom,  with  the  just  rights  be- 
longing to  the  House  of  Peers." 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the 
army  leaders  towards  the  King  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
But  when  the  second  civil  war  broke 
out  the  army  was  dispersed  to  the  four 
quarters  of  England,  and  the  Lords 
revorsed  the  policy  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  adopt,  while  the  Com- 
mons with  more  hesitation  took  the 
same  course.  On  June  30th,  1648, 
the  Lords  rescinded  the  resolution  for 
no  further  addresses  to  the  King. 
When  the  Commons  demanded  that 
the  King  should  consent  to  certain 
propositions  as  preliminaries  to  a 
negotiation,  the  Lords  urged  an  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  treaty. 
When  the  Lower  House  declared  the 
Scottish  invaders  enemies  of  the  king- 


dom, and  all  who  should  assist  them 
traitors  and  rebels,  the  Upper  House 
refused  their  concurrence.  Both 
Houses,  however,  after  the  Royalists 
had  been  finally  defeated,  held  banish- 
ment a  sufficient  penalty  for  the 
Royalist  leaders,  and  both  agreed  in 
pressing  forward  the  treaty  with  the 
King  despite  all  the  opposition  of  the 
army.  The  expulsion  by  Pride's  Purge 
of  the  supporters  of  the  treaty  with 
the  King  from  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  the  Lords  what  they  had  to 
expect.  Nevertheless,  the  twelve  peers 
who  were  present  in  the  House  on 
January  2nd,  1649,  unanimously  re- 
jected the  ordinance  for  the  King's 
trial,  though  they  were  willing  to 
declare  that  any  future  sovereign 
who  levied  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  held  guilty  of  high 
treason.  The  Commons  answered  the 
vote  of  the  Lords  by  bringing  in  a 
new  ordinance  for  the  creation  of  a 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  three 
sweeping  resolutions.  The  first  as- 
serted "  that  the  people  are  under 
God  the  original  of  all  just  power." 
The  second  was  "that  the  Commons 
of  England  in  Parliament  assemble  d, 
being  chosen  by  and  representing  t  he 
people,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this 
nation."  The  last  announced  "  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for 
law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  hath  the  force  of  law,  and 
all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent 
or  concurrence  of  the  King  or  House 
of  Peers  be  not  had  thereto."  Though 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  thus  publicly  set  aside, 
the  Commons  were  for  the  present  too 
busy  to  discuss  the  precise  mode  of 
its  extinction,  and  for  the  next  month 
the  Lords  continued  to  meet  as  usual. 
Cromwell  had  exercised  a  much  less 
active  influence  on  these  proceedings 
in  Parliament  and  on  the  previous 
intervention  of  the  army  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  He  was  absent 
in  the  north  during  October  and  No- 
vember 1648,  and  therefore  took  no 
part  in  the  deliberations  at  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  army  at  St.  Albans. 
While  approving  generally  of  the 
remonstrance  which  the  army  had 
presented  to  Parliament,  he  wished 
that  they  had  delayed  their  action  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  King.  While  accepting  a  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  Pride's  Purge, 
he  had  had  no  hand  in  its  in- 
ception or  execution,  and  would  ap- 
parently have  preferred  to  summon 
a  new  House  of  Commons  instead  of 
purging  the  old  one.  On  the  question 
of  the  House  of  Lords  also  his  views 
differed  from  those  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  political  allies.  Yet  even 
when  defending  that  assembly  in  the 
debates  of  1647  he  had  foreseen  its 
probable  abolition.  Some  of  the 
speakers  in  those  debates  had  argued 
against  the  King  and  the  Lords  on 
high  and  mystical  grounds.  They 
were  part  of  that  power  of  Antichrist 
in  the  world  which  God  would  destroy, 
and  which  he  was  already  beginning 
to  overthrow.  Cromwell  had  replied 
by  warning  them  not  to  be  Jed  away 
by  prophetic  speculations.  "  I  do  wish 
them  that  they  will  take  heed  of 
that  which  some  men  are  apt  to  be 
led  away  by,  that  is  apprehensions 
that  God  will  destroy  these  persons  or 
that  power,  for  that  they  may  mis- 
take in."  He  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  them  himself, 'and  to  think  that 
God  would  do  so ;  "  Yet  let  us  not 
make  those  things  to  be  our  rule, 
which  we  cannot  clearly  know  to  be 
the  mind  of  God."  Let  the  opponents 
of  King  and  Lords  say  this  to  them- 
selves :  "  Though  God  have  a  purpose 
to  destroy  them,  and  though  I  should 
find  a  desire  to  destroy  them,  yet  God 
can  do  it  without  necessitating  us  to 
do  a  thing  which  is  scandalous,  or 
sin,  or  which  would  bring  a  dishonour 
to  His  name  ;  and  therefore  let  those 
that  are  of  that  mind  wait  upon  God 
for  such  a  way  when  the  thing  may  be 
done  without  sin  and  without  scandal 
too.  Surely  what  God  would  have  us 
do  He  does  not  desire  we  should  step 
out  of  the  way  for  it."  x 

1  CLARKE  PAPERS,  i.  382. 


Now  the  time  had  come  when  it 
seemed  possible  to  abolish  the  House 
of  Lords  without  sin  and  without 
scandal.  For  the  army,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  held  that  their  engage- 
ments to  preserve  that  assembly  had 
been  cancelled  by  its  conduct  in  1648, 
and  by  its  abandonment  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  the  vote  for  no  further 
addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  Crom- 
well was  still  reluctant  to  consent  to 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  as  in  1647,  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  compromise  providing  for 
its  continued  existence  with  restricted 
or  nominal  powers.  On  February  6th, 
1649,  the  long  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Lords  at  last  took  place.  "  Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell,"  writes  Lud- 
low,  "appeared  for  them,  having 
already  had  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  of  them  ;  and,  it  may  be, 
presuming  he  might  have  farther  use 
of  in  those  designs  he  had  resolved  to 
carry  on."  A  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons  agreed  with  Cromwell  in 
wishing  to  retain  the  Upper  House 
as  a  purely  consultative  body.  A 
motion  was  brought  forward  "  that 
this  House  shall  take  the  advice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power,  in  pursuance  of  the 
votes  of  this  House  of  the  4th  of 
January  last."  But  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  forty-four  to  twenty-nine 
votes,  and  it  was  then  resolved  without 
a  division  "that  the  House  of  Peers  in 
Parliament  is  useless  and  dangerous 
and  ought  to  be  abolished." 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  personal 
motives  which  Ludlow  attributes  to 
Cromwell  were  the  real  cause  of  his 
desire  for  the  retention  of  a  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  more  probable  that 
just  as  he  avowedly  believed  that  "  a 
settlement  of  somewhat  with  mon- 
archical power  in  it"  would  be  best 
for  England,  so  he  thought  that  a  Par- 
liament with  some  kind  of  a  Second 
Chamber  was  better  than  one  consist- 
ing of  a  single  House.  What  had 
been  originally,  if  not  quite  "a  pious 
opinion,"  yet  certainly  a  tenet  of 
minor  importance  in  his  political  creed, 
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became  under  the  pressure  of  events 
a  fixed  conviction  that  since  a  second 
House  did  not  exist  it  was  necessary 
to  mvent  one. 

I:.i  December  1653,  after  the  suicide 
of  the  Barebones  Parliament,  the 
council  of  officers  once  more  under- 
took to  make  a  Constitution  for  Eng- 
land. The  nature  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  position  assigned  to  the 
Protector  in  it,  and  his  relations  with 
the  two  Parliaments  summoned  under 
it,  were  the  causes  of  the  attempt  to 
create  a  Second  Chamber.  The  quarrel 
between  the  army  and  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1647,  followed  by  the  breach 
between  the  two  powers  which  ended  in 
the  rupture  of  1653,  had  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  officers  a  deep  distrust 
of  omnipotent  Parliaments.  They  had 
learned,  as  they  said  in  one  of  their 
dec  arations  in  1647,  "that  Parlia- 
ment privileges  as  well  as  Royal  pre- 
rogative may  be  perverted  and  abused 
to  the  destruction  of  those  greater  ends 
for  whose  protection  and  preservation 
they  were  intended,  viz.,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people."  A  House 
of  Commons  of  unlimited  powers, 
always  in  session,  not  content  with 
its  proper  business  of  legislating  but 
taking  upon  itself  by  its  committees 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  uniting  in  itself  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers, 
seemed  to  Cromwell  and  his  officers 
"  the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever 
was  exercised  in  the  world."  Under 
such  a  government,  however,  England 
had  lived  from  1649  to  1653.  "This 
was  the  case  of  the  people  of  England 
at  uhat  time,"  said  Cromwell,  "  the 
Parliament  assuming  to  itself  the 
authority  of  the  three  estates  that 
were  before.  It  had  so  assumed  that 
autaority  :  and  if  any  man  had  come 
and  said,  *  What  rules  do  you  judge 
by  'i '  why,  we  have  none.  We  are 
supreme  in  legislature  and  judica- 
turo." 

The  officers  who  drew  up  the  "  In- 
strument of  Government"  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent  future  Parliaments 
from  exercising  the  like  arbitrary 


authority,  and  by  proviso  after  proviso 
they  restricted  and  diminished  the 
powers  to  be  entrusted  to  the  elected 
of  the  people.  The  legislative  and 
the  executive  powers  were  carefully 
separated,  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
limited,  and  a  fixed  revenue  assigned 
to  the  government  independent  of  par- 
liamentary control.  Bub  the  greatest 
restriction  of  the  pDwers  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  the  existence  of  a  written 
constitution  at  all.  The  indenture 
by  which  members  were  to  be  re- 
turned expressly  stated  "  that  the 
persons  elected  shall  not  have  power 
to  alter  the  government  as  it  is  hereby 
settled  in  one  single  person  and  a 
Parliament."  The  article  which  de- 
fined the  Protector's  part  in  legisla- 
tion gave  him  the  power  to  veto  any 
bills  which  infringed  the  provisions 
of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  It 
was  necessary,  explained  an  official 
pamphleteer,  "  some  power  should  pass 
a  decree  upon  the  wavering  humours 
of  the  people,  and  say  to  this  nation, 
as  the  Almighty  himself  said  once  to 
the  unruly  sea,  '  Here  shall  be  thy 
bounds,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  further.'  " 

The  Protector's  first  Parliament, 
which  met  in  September  1654,  refused 
to  accept  the  bounds  placed  on  its 
power.  It  was  not  content  to  be 
merely  a  legislative  body,  but  endeav- 
oured to  turn  itself  into  a  constituent 
assembly.  It  sought  to  throw  the  new 
Constitution  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
to  recast  it  according  to  its  own  views. 
After  a  week  of  futile  discussions, 
Cromwell  imposed  on  the  members  a 
promise  not  to  propose  any  alteration 
in  the  government  as  settled  in  a 
single  person  and  a  Parliament.  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  "  cir- 
cumstantials "  and  the  "  fundamen- 
tals "  of  the  Constitution.  The  former 
they  might  alter,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  any  alteration  of 
the  good  of  which  they  could  have 
convinced  him.  The  latter  he  could 
not  permit  them  to  touch.  "  There 
are  many  circumstantial  things  which 
are  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
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and  Persians.  But  the  things  which 
shall  be  necessary  to  deliver  over  to 
posterity,  these  should  be  unalterable. 
Else  every  succeeding  Parliament  will 
be  disputing  to  alter  the  government ; 
and  we  shall  be  as  often  brought  into 
confusion  as  we  have  Parliaments,  and 
so  make  our  remedy  our  disease." 
Behind  the  Protector,  still  more  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Constitution 
they  had  drawn  up,  and  less  willing 
than  he  was  to  make  any  reasonable 
compromise  with  the  Parliamentarians, 
were  the  officers  of  the  army.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  was  too 
high  to  be  daunted  by  Cromwell's 
warnings.  The  tradition  of  parlia- 
mentary omnipotence  was  too  strong 
in  its  members  for  them  to  resign 
themselves  to  playing  the  subordinate 
part  allotted  to  them  by  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government.  Under  colour 
of  revising  circumstantials,  they  pro- 
ceeded seriously  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  postpone  all  other  business  to 
that  one  object.  Cromwell  angrily 
dissolved  them  at  the  first  moment 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  Instru- 
ment. 

When  the  second  Parliament  met, 
in  September  1656,  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  refusing  admission  to  the  House 
to  all  those  members  who  had  not  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  approval  from 
the  Protector's  council  prevented  any 
direct  attack  upon  the  Constitution. 
With  some  hundred  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  parlia- 
mentary omnipotence  excluded,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  Instrument  as 
the  foundation  of  the  English  re- 
public. In  one  point  however  both 
Parliaments  agreed.  Each  of  them 
was  less  tolerant  than  the  authors 
of  the  Instrument  of  Government. 
Each  of  them  sought  to  limit  the 
amount  of  liberty  of  conscience  which 
the  Instrument  had  guaranteed.  The 
first  Parliament,  after  consulting  a 
committee  of  divines,  and  debating 
for  six  days  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  every  one  who  claimed  to 


be  tolerated  should  be  required  to 
believe,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Protector  ought  to  have  no 
veto  on  any  bills  for  punishing  heretics 
and  blasphemers.  The  second  Parlia^- 
ment  spent  many  weeks  in  discussing 
the  blasphemies  of  James  Naylor,  and 
whether  they  should  sentence  him  to 
death  by  a  bill  of  attainder  or  proceed 
against  him  by  their  judicial  power. 
Old  precedents  were  quoted  in  which 
the  Commons  had  acted  judicially, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
since  its  abolition  devolved  upon 
the  sole  remaining  House.  "I  take 
it,"  said  Sir  William  Strickland, 
"  we  have  all  the  power  that  was  in 
the  House  of  Lords  now  in  this  Parlia- 
ment." After  they  had  voted  that 
Naylor  should  be  pilloried,  whipped, 
be  bored  in  the  tongue,  be  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  be  imprisoned,  the 
Protector  felt  bound  to  interfere. 
"  We  being  entrusted  in  the  present 
government  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
these  nations,  and  not  knowing  how 
far  such  proceeding  entered  into 
wholly  without  us  may  extend  in  the 
consequence  of  it,  do  desire  that  the 
House  will  let  us  know  the  grounds 
and  reasons  whereupon  they  have  pro- 
ceeded." The  demand  was  backed  up  by 
a  large  party  in  the  House  itself.  "It  is 
not  without  good  reason,"  "said  Major- 
General  Lambert,  "  that  his  Highness 
should  be  satisfied  in  the  grounds 
.  .  .  He  is  under  an  oath  to  protect 
the  people,  both  in  freedom  of  their 
consciences  and  persons  and  liberties." 
"  My  Lord  Protector,"  added  Colonel 
Sydenham,  "  is  under  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  laws,  and  all  the  articles  of 
the  Instrument  of  Government.  Is 
not  he  then  to  look  so  far  to  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  people  as  to  see  that 
no  man  be  sentenced  but  by  those  laws, 
not  without  or  against  them  ?  What 
an  intrenchment  and  encroachment 
may  be  upon  the  people's  safety,  if  we 
judge  of  things  here  by  a  positive 
power,  without  a  law  formally 
made ! " 

The  House  refused  to  recede  from 
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the  position  it  had  taken  up,  and 
Cromwell  was  obliged  to  let  the  matter 
drop  in  order  to  avoid  a  breach  with 
his  Parliament.  But  no  incident 
had  more  effect  in  convincing  him  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
"  Hare,"  said  a  member,  summing  up 
the  dispute  about  Naylor's  case,  "  here 
is  your  power  asserted  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  supreme  magistrate,  on  the 
other  hand,  desiring  an  account  of 
your  judgment.  Where  shall  there 
be  fartius  arbiter  ?  It  is  a  hard  case. 
No  judge  upon  earth."  It  was  evi- 
dently necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  power  established  to  judge  be- 
tween the  Protector  and  the  Parlia- 
ment when  they  differed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  support  the  Protector  in  defending 
against  the  encroachments  of  the 
legislative  authority  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  all  Englishmen  by  its 
clauses.  Such  was  the  view  which 
Cromwell  expressed  to  a  deputation 
of  a  hundred  officers  who  came  to  him 
in  February,  1657  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  revival  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  "  By  its 
proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  you 
see  they  stand  in  need  of  a  check,  or 
balancing  power,1  for  the  case  of 
James  Nay  lor  might  happen  to  be 
your  own  case.  By  their  judicial 
power  they  fall  upon  life  and  member, 
and  doth  the  Instrument  enable  me 
to  control  it  1  " 

While  the  Protector  was  thus  be- 
coming convinced  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  Second  Chamber,  a 
grea  j  majority  of  the  Parliament  were 
rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  w«  >uld  be  best  to  re-establish  the  old 
form  of  government  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  To  begin  with,  such  a 
solution  offered  the  only  hope  of 
delherance  from  direct  or  indirect 
military  rule.  It  promised  a  more 
pern  anent  settlement  than  any  paper 
Constitution  could  guarantee.  If 
Cromwell  were  to  take  the  crown, 

1  The  writer  of  the  letter  reporting  this 
speech  adds  the  explanation,  "meaning  the 
Housi  of  Lords  or  a  House  so  constituted." — 
Burton's  DIARY,  i.  384. 


urged  the  lawyers,  the  lives  and 
estates  of  his  adherents  would  be 
secured,  by  their  obedience  to  a 
de  facto  king,  from  the  penalties  of 
high  treason. 

"  If  his  Highness,"  argued  Mr. 
Ashe,  member  for  Somersetshire, 
"  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  according  to  the  an- 
cient constitution,  the  hopes  of  our 
enemies'  plots  would  be  at  an  end. 
Both  our  liberties  and  peace,  and  the 
preservation  and  privilege  of  his 
Highness,  would  be  founded  upon  an 
old  and  sure  foundation."  A  month 
later  the  project  for  restoring  a  mon- 
archy and  a  House  of  Lords  took 
shape  in  "  the  humble  address  and 
remonstrance  "  which  Sir  Christopher 
Pack  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
question  whether  the  title  of  king 
should  be  given  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate was  for  a  time  postponed,  out 
on  March  5th  it  was  determined,  ap- 
parently without  a  division,  that 
future  Parliaments  should  consist  of 
two  Houses.  On  the  llth  it  was 
decided  that  the  "  other  House  should 
consist  of  not  more  than  seventy 
members  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Protector  and  approved  by  the  Par- 
liament," while  on  the  1 7th  the  limits 
of  its  judicial  power  were  carefully 
defined.  The  Speaker,  when  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Protector  the  new  con- 
stitutional scheme  referred  to  the 
article  concerning  the  other  House 
as  a  new  thing.  "I  may  call  this," 
he  said,  "  a  self-denying  request,  a 
modest  condescension  to  admit  others 
into  so  great  a  trust  as  that  of  the 
legislative  (a  very  jealous  point), 
therefore  the  desire  of  the  Parlia- 
ment may  not  be  deemed  unreason- 
able, to  have  the  approbation  of 
those  persons  thus  intromitted,  that 
they  may  know  whom  they  trust. 
And  the  other  may  seem  as  just,  that 
bounds  be  set  to  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings. .  .  .  Their  judicial  power  is 
limited  and  circumscribed,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  so ;  for  it  is  natural 
to  all  men  to  be  lovers  and  promoters 
of  the  latitude  of  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion." 
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The  records  of  the  debates  about 
the  composition  and  powers  of  the 
other  House  are  imperfect,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  serious 
division  of  opinion.  On  two  points 
in  the  amendments  and  explanations 
subsequently  added  to  supplement  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice  "  some  discussion 
took  place.  On  April  24th  it  was 
voted  that  the  nomination  of  persons 
to  supply  the  place  of  such  members 
of  the  other  House  as  should  die  or 
be  removed  should  be  by  the  chief 
magistrate.  Godfrey,  the  member  for 
Kent,  spoke  against  the  resolution. 
"  Though  you  give  the  nomination  to 
the  now  chief  magistrate,  out  of  the 
present  confidence  you  have  of  the 
single  person,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  single  person  should  name  them 
still.  .  .  .  This  will  be  the  way  to 
set  up  another  House  quite  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  intend  them  as  a  balance, 
a  medium  between  the  House  and  the 
single  person.  Otherwise,1  of  neces- 
sity, they  must  adhere  to  the  interest 
of  the  single  person,  and  so  cease  to 
be  that  balance  and  medium  that  they 
were  intended  for."  But  Godfrey's 
objection  met  with  no  support. 

There  was  more  opposition  on  the 
24th  of  June  when  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  Lord  Protector 
was  to  issue  summonses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  House,  empowering 
them  to  meet  and  act,  or  whether 
their  names  should  be  first  approved 
by  the  Commons.  The  majority  were 
for  leaving  the  choice  entirely  in  the 
Protector's  hands.  One  argument  was 
that  the  new  lords  would  not  like  to 
have  their  suitability  for  the  position 
freely  discussed  by  the  Commons,  and 
might  consequently  be  reluctant  to 
accept  their  call.  "  Some  persons," 
said  one  member,  "will  scruple  to 
have  their  names  scanned  over  here." 
"Men,"  picturesquely  observed  an- 

1  "  Otherwise,"  i.e.,  if  you  give  the  nomina- 
tion entirely  to  the  chief  magistrate  and  do 
not  reserve  any  part  in  it  to  the  Lower  House. 


other,  "  will  be  tossed  up  and  down 
here,  and  their  lives  ripped  up."  The 
real  reason  for  this  consideration  of 
the  feelings  of  possible  members  of 
the  other  House  seems  to  have  been 
the  hope  that  the  old  lords  who  had 
adhered  to  the  Parliament's  cause 
during  the  Civil  War  would  consent 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  new  House, 
and  the  fear  lest  the  necessity  of  being 
approved  by  the  Commons  should  de- 
ter them  from  accepting.  "  The  argu- 
ment," said  blunt  old  Colonel  Syden- 
ham,  "is  against  tumbling  men  up 
and  down.  I  would  have  such  a 
tumbling ;  and  I  thought  you  would 
have  had  such  persons  as  would.  .  .  . 
abide  tumbling  and  a  trial.  If  you 
mean  the  old  lords,  you  had  as  good, 
indeed,  rake  in  a  kennel  as  tumble 
some  of  them  up  and  down.  If  such 
a  foundation  be  laid  as  that  the  old 
lords  shall  be  admitted  upon  the 
account  of  birthright  or  privileges,  I 
shall  very  much  fear  a  returning  to 
another  line." 

It  was  also  plainly  stated  that  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  the  choice 
entirely  to  the  Protector  because  too 
many  members  of  the  Commons  would 
like  to  be  lords  themselves.  "  If  his 
Highness,"  urged  Major-General  Des- 
borough,  "  should  send  you  a  list  of 
names,  and  they  be  before  you,  and 
some  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
named  that  are  left  out,  they  will  stir 
up  obstructions  in  the  approbation  of 
others."  In  the  end,  by  nicety  to  forty- 
one  votes,  the  House  decided  not  to 
insist  on  the  right  of  approving  the 
names  of  the  persons  called  to  the 
other  House. 

Finally,  on  June  26th,  the  Addi- 
tional Petition  and  Advice  became 
law  ;  and  as  the  original  Petition  and 
Advice  had  received  the  Protector's 
assent  on  May  25th,  the  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  a  Second  Chamber 
was  now  complete,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  select  its 
members. 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HERNE'S  EDGE  looked  to  Cosmo  on 
his  return  as  it  had  often  looked  to 
hiDi  on  his  coming  home  from  college, 
bin)  yet  wider,  stiller,  more  full  of 
meaning,  appealing  to  something  in 
him  far  deeper  than  admiration  of 
wild  scenery  or  love  of  the  beautiful. 
Tho  austere  desolate  beauty  of  the 
hill  s  was  to  him  as  the  beauty  of  the 
sea  is  to  those  "  in  whose  ears  the  sea- 
shell  will  murmur  till  they  die,"  and 
the  little  populous  valley  nestling  in 
their  embrace  had  the  subtle  name- 
less charm  of  home.  And  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  under- 
stand Edmund's  mingled  feelings, 
the  compound  of  hatred  and  of 
yearning  remembrance  that  must 
keep  Herne's  Edge  in  his  thoughts 
night  and  day.  Wronged,  exiled, 
country-bred  and  pent  in  the  city, 
sim  rting  under  the  recollection  of  an 
unhappy  youth,  but  looking  back 
upon  youthful  ease  and  freedom  from 
cart;  as  a  Paradise  from  which  he  had 
bee  i  driven, — how  could  he  remember, 
or  love,  or  hate,  with  any  comfort  or 
consistency? 

Cosmo  would  have  liked  to  speak 
his  mind  to  the  Squire  on  the  night 
of  liis  arrival,  but  did  not,  and  told 
himself  that  he  was  taking  the  time 
to  reconsider  his  decision.  What  he 
was  really  doing  was  recalling  the 


dusty  desolation  of  Burton  Road  : 
Edmund's  handsome  harassed  face, 
with  that  hunted  look  that  was  so 
despairing  while  it  lasted,  though  it 
vanished  so  quickly;  Margaret,  with  all 
her  youth  and  beauty  worn  away  by 
care  \  and  the  little  helpless  ones  who 
were  at  once  their  joy  and  their  most 
gnawing  anxiety. 

Thinking  of  these  things  and  plan- 
ning how  to  describe  and  plead  so  as 
to  make  his  father  see  what  he  had 
seen,  Cosmo  let  two  days  go  by.  On 
the  third  evening  he  somewhat 
formally  and  solemnly  asked  his 
father's  leave  to  speak.  Mr.  Heron 
consented,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
library.  If  he  guessed  that  some- 
thing momentous  was  coming,  his 
manner  at  least  gave  no  sign  of  it 
as  he  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed 
chair. 

It  was  not  easy  to  try  to  work  upon 
the  emotions  that  might  be  concealed 
behind  that  inflexible  face.  Cosmo 
loved  it,  but  he  looked  away  from  it 
as  he  began  to  speak,  drawing  his  in- 
spiration rather  from  the  fire  that,  sum- 
mer or  winter,  always  burned  in  that 
old-fashioned  grate.  Plain  narrative, 
he  thought,  might  serve  his  purpose 
best,  but  there  was  something  to  be 
said  by  way  of  preface.  "  I  gave  your 
message  to  Edmund,  father,"  he 
began.  "  He  fully  understood  that 
you  had  told  me  no  more  than  I  had 
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heard  from  him  already,  and  he  added 
nothing  whatever  to  that." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Mr.  Heron  com- 
posedly, and  said  no  more.  Cosmo 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  began  with  his 
first  view  of  Number  Fifteen,  Burton 
Road,  from  the  outside,  and  all  that 
its  interior  had  shown  and  taught 
him. 

He  told  it  well,  with  something  of 
the  facility  which,  employed  on  paper, 
made  even  his  natural  modesty 
believe  that  he  might  some  day  write 
what  people  might  care  to  read,  and 
with  a  touch  of  pathos  and  indigna- 
tion that  was  purely  personal  and 
came  straight  from  the  heart.  But 
Mr.  Heron  listened  with  disconcerting 
calmness,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  Cosmo  had  ended  said  nothing 
whatever,  which  was  the  most  dis- 
concerting reply  possible.  At  last,  in 
answer  to  his  son's  appealing  in- 
dignant glance,  he  spoke.  "  It  must 
be  very  uncomfortable  for  them.  I 
know  little  of  town  life,  but  1  should 
judge  that  with  decent  management 
they  might  be  more  comfortable  on 
what  I  allow  them,  quite  apart  from 
any  effort  of  Edmund's.  But  it  is 
distinctly  his  own  affair.  If  he  wishes 
to  be  better  off  he  has  only  to  agree 
to  the  terms  I  offer.  He  has  already 
a  larger  allowance  than  most  young 
men  in  his  position  would  have  ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  give  him  more,  and 
to  cripple  myself  and  you  by  doing 
so,  if  he  will  at  once  consent  to  my 
terms." 

"  And  sell  his  birthright  ! "  said 
Cosmo  hotly. 

"He  has  forfeited  it  already," 
answered  his  father  sternly,  then 
checked  himself,  as  if  he  were  on 
the  point  of  saying  too  much.  •'  That 
is  my  ultimatum,  at  any  rate ;  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  under- 
stand your  generous  desire  that  I 
should  see  his — family,  and  judge 
of  them  for  myself;  but  I  decline 
to  do  so.  I  decline  to  have  the 
question  complicated  by  mere  matters 
of  sentiment.  I  allow  them  more 
than  enough  to  keep  them  from  want ; 


and  how  they  live  upon  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  or  yours." 

"I  have  made  it  my  concern,"  said 
Cosmo  in  a  low,  even  tone  ;  and  then 
he  too  was  silent,  while  his  father 
would  have  preferred  argument  or 
protestation. 

"  My  resolve  is  taken,"  said  Mr. 
Heron  after  a  long  interval.  "In 
money  matters  I  will  deal  as  liberally 
as  I  can  ;  I  have  always  dealt  liberally 
by  him.  But  if  I  can  help  it  he  shall 
never  be  my  heir,  and  he  knows  why. 
It  is  a  matter  altogether  between  him 
and  me." 

"  It  might  be  so  if  I  were  not  next 
in  the  line,  or  if  you  were  prepared 
to  cut  me  out  of  the  succession  also, 
and  let  the  estate  go  to  our  cousins 
in  Nottinghamshire.  Will  you  agree 
to  that  if  Edmund  agrees  to  your 
terms  ? " 

"  And  let  Herne's  Edge  pass  from 
the  Herons  after  six  hundred  years  1 
No  !  If  I  cared  so  little  for  the  old 
place  as  that,  Edmund  might  reign 
here  after  me  and  welcome.  I  must 
have  an  heir  who  will  carry  on  both 
the  name  and  the  family  traditions — 
in  fact,  you  !  " 

"  Then  you  drive  me  to  say  that 
I  cannot  in  honour  take  Edmund's 
place  without  more  cause  than  has 
been  shown  me  yet.  Unless  you  can 
and  will  tell  me  of  some  good  reason 
against  it,  I  must  leave  you  and  cast 
in  my  lot  with  him,  and  help  him  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  your — in- 
justice." 

Mr.  Heron  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
walked  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room  before  replying.  He 
might  well  have  been  offended,  but 
he  did  not  seem  so,  only  surprised  and 
deep  in  thought.  "  Edmund  is  a  very 
clever  man,"  he  said  meditatively  after 
a  moment,  "  cleverer  than  I  thought. 
I  wonder  where  he  got  it  from.  And 
so  you  are  going  to  champion  him 
that  way?  You  had  better  take  a 
week  or  two  to  think  it  over,  Cosmo." 

"  I  have  already  considered  it 
thoroughly,  upon  such  information  as 
I  possess." 
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f>Are  you  sure  of  that?  Or  have 
you  not  merely  been  thinking  how 
poor  they  are,  and  how  pretty  and 
sofvspoken  Edmund's  low-born  wife 
is,  and  how  much  more  luxurious  our 
life  here  is  than  theirs  ?  As  for  in- 
forcnation  I  can  give  you  no  more, 
and  you  will  certainly  get  none  from 
him." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
no  choice ;  that  is  all." 

"  I  will  give  you  this  choice.  Take 
your  year  of  travel  at  once.  You 
will  see  more  of  the  world ;  you  will 
know  better  when  it  is  over  how  to 
judge  of  men  and  motives.  Then  see 
Edmund  again,  and  if  you  still  think 
it  accessary  it  will  not  be  too  late  to 
take  his  side  and  fight  his  battles. 
You  can  do  little  enough  for  him  now, 
though  you  may  easily  succeed  in 
making  yourself  supremely  uncomfort- 
able." 

"I  can  at  least  decline  to  be  com- 
fortable at  his  expense  ;  and  I  should 
feel  that  to  be  the  case  travelling  as 
much  as  here  at  home.  No,  father, — 
thank  you.  I  know  that  you  mean 
most  kindly  by  me,  if  not  by  him  ; 
bu&  in  this  I  must  judge  for  myself." 

Cosmo  had  risen  and  was  standing 
by  the  mantelpiece,  not  looking  ag- 
grossively  resolute,  but  patiently  re- 
grotful.  And  his  father  paused  near 
him  in  his  walk  up  and  down,  looking 
him  in  the  eyes  with  a  kind  of  loving 
anger.  "  I  suppose  I  have  half  ex- 
pet  :ted  this  ever  since  I  knew  that  you 
had  seen  Edmund  again.  If  you  had 
more  trust  in  me  than  in  him  it  might 
be  better  for  us  both  ;  and  it  is  not 
more  than  perhaps  I  have  a  right  to 
look  for,  in  the  circumstances.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  show  a 
readiness  to  be  persuaded  to  your  own 
interest  that  perhaps  I  should  not 
care  to  see." 

"I  am  left  so  utterly  in  the  dark," 
said  Cosmo  more  wistfully  than  re- 
sentfully. "  What  is  there  for  me 
but  just  to  do  what  seems  to  me 
right?" 

;<  Just  so  !  And  so  you  will  leave 
me?  Well,  I  can  wait.  I  am  an  old 


man  ;  but  I  am  very  tough,  and  we 
are  a  long-lived  race.  At  my  age  one 
grudges  a  year  or  two  out  of  the  few 
that  are  left,  but  I  think  I  can  wait 
till  the  wheel  turns  and  you  come 
back  to  me." 

"  I  am  driven  to  seem  ungrateful," 
said  Cosmo,  with  a  sort  of  passion. 
"  It  looks  as  if  I  forgot  all  the  past,— 
all  my  duty  as  a  son ;  but  I  do  not. 
You  have  only  to  soften  towards 
Edmund,  to  be  even  fair  to  him, — and 
I  am  yours  again,  to  do  just  what  yon 
like  with." 

"  In  fact,  we  are  parted  till  you  or 
I  have  changed,  my  lad,"  said  his 
father  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
''Without  doubting  your  firmness, 
Cosmo,  I  think  that  you  will  change 
first.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  not 
hold  out  for  the  sake  of  obstinacy 
after  you  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
you  are  wrong.  But  recollect  that  I 
have  not  so  many  years  to  play  with 
as  you  have.  And  meanwhile  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  remember  that  1 
am  not  angry  with  you,  that  I  under- 
stand your  motives  and  to  a  certain 
extent  sympathise  with  them.  You 
set  yourself  against  me,  and  you  must 
take  the  consequences  ;  but  you  are 
my  own  dear  son,  worthy  of  yourself, 
and  of  me,  and  of  the  good  old  name." 

That  night,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room,  Cosmo  reviewed  his  position 
with  a  little  surprise  and  a  sort  of 
mental  dizziness. 

He  did  not  regret  what  he  had  done 
and  was  going  to  do.  Every  word  he 
had  said  he  had  meant,  and  would 
abide  by  ;  but  things  had  not  turned 
out  quite  as  he  had  expected,  for  all 
that.  He  could  not  fail  to  know  that 
he  was  the  person  his  father  loved 
best  in  the  world.  His  whole  life  had 
taught  him  that.  It  did  not  need 
much  of  the  natural  egotism  of  youth 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  using  a 
very  powerful  threat  when  he  spoke 
of  leaving  his  father's  side  and  casting 
in  his  lot  with  Edmund.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  help  feeling  that  this 
would  bring  his  father  in  some  degree 
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to  reason,  and  would  make  him,  if  not 
alter  his  conduct  to  Edmund,  at  least 
give  some  sort  of  reason  for  it  that 
might  make  things  a  little  clearer. 
Like  Frank  Osbaldistone  before  him, 
he  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the 
ease  with  which  his  father  cut  the  tie 
between  them  and  let  him  go.  It 
could  not,  and  did  not,  make  him 
doubt  his  father's  affection  ;  but  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  cast  a  kind 
of  doubt  over  his  conception  of  his 
own  character.  He  had  thought  that 
his  father  would  have  recognised  in 
him  a  firmness  like  his  own,  and 
would  have  perceived  that  a  breach 
between  two  such  natures  must  be  a 
serious  matter.  But  no ;  it  seemed 
that  the  Squire  could  easily  part  with 
him,  in  smiling  confidence  that  a  year 
or  two  at  most  would  bring  him  back 
in  an  altered  mind. 

And  then  there  was  the  important 
question  of  ways  and  means.  Cosmo 
had  not  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
his  father  should  continue  his  allow- 
ance while  he  went  his  own  way  ;  but 
if  Mr.  Heron  should  decide  not  to  do 
so,  it  would  place  him  in  a  serious 
difficulty.  He  had  a  legacy  from  his 
godfather  which  brought  him  in  about 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  this  his  father 
had  been  accustomed  to  supplement 
with  double  the  sum.  If  the  hundred 
a  year  ceased  it  would  need  all  his 
efforts  at  first  simply  to  support  him- 
self ;  and  his  going  over  to  Edmund's 
side  might  indeed  be  valuable  as  a 
protest,  but  would  serve  no  practical 
purpose.  His  mother  had  indeed 
been  always  willing  to  give  him  money, 
but  he  had  never  asked  her  for  any, 
in  the  instinctive  knowledge  that  she 
would  regard  the  occasion  as  a  kind 
of  triumph  over  her  husband.  And 
whether  she  would  give  him  what 
would  indirectly  go  to  Edmund's 
benefit  was  more  than  doubtful. 

He  pondered  the  matter  a  long  time, 
sitting  in  his  cushioned  window-seat, 
looking  through  the  open  window  into 
the  scented  dimness  of  the  summer 
night.  The  wind,  which  up  there  is 
seldom  still,  sighed  among  the  trees  as 


if  it  had  come  from  far  aad  had  a  story 
that  it  could  not  tell.  Every  breath, 
every  faint  half-audible  sound  appealed 
to  memories  that  began  with  his  first 
day  of  conscious  life,  and  to  feelings 
and  instincts  that  perhaps  dated  back 
further  still.  For  the  time  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  would  cost  him  more  to 
leave  Herne's  Edge  than  even  to  leave 
his  father. 

But  the  die  was  cast.  If  he  re- 
gretted, it  was  as  one  regrets  the 
inevitable,  with  no  thought  or  wish 
that  it  might  be  otherwise.  His  eyes 
strained  themselves  to  trace  each 
familiar  outline  as  if  it  had  been  that 
of  a  face  he  loved,  and  in  his  heart  he 
named  with  a  yearning  pleasure  every 
one  of  the  great  gray  hills  that  all 
night  kept  their  watch  around  the 
little  sleeping  town.  But  Paradise 
would  have  been  no  Paradise  to  him 
while  one  who  had  a  better  right  to  it 
was  excluded ;  and  he  began  to  count 
the  days  till  he  should  leave  Herne's 
Edge  with  a  feeling  that  the  more 
the  parting  made  his  heart  ache  the 
better  it  would  be  to  get  it  over. 

He  must  see  his  mother  and  Emily 
before  he  went,  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  their  surprise  and  disapproval. 
Even  Emily,  on  the  strength  of  being 
a  married  woman,  would  probably 
take  upon  herself  to  advise  and  dis- 
approve. With  that  Cosmo  fell  into 
a  self -analytical  mood,  and  wondered 
whether,  if  Jem  Brotherton  had  not 
come  a-wooing  to  the  Edge,  and  there 
had  been  a  prospect  of  that  coming  to 
pass  which  he  fancied  his  father  had 
desired  for  them, — whether  in  that 
case  he  himself  would  have  been  quite 
so  ready  to  take  up  Edmund's  cause, 
and  leave  Emily,  as  well  as  home, 
behind. 

"  It  would  be  '  to  consider  too 
curiously '  to  consider  that,"  he  said 
to  himself  at  last.  "  The  rights  of 
the  case  would  be  just  where  they  are 
now,  and  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
that  the  decision  was  not  made  any 
harder  for  me.  As  for  the  rest,  a 
fellow  who  never  found  out  that  he 
might  Lave  cared  for  her  till  she  was 
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wooed,  and  all  but  married,  is  likely 
to  be  consoled  with  humiliating 
rapi  lity ;  and  I  may  very  safely  go 
and  see  her  in  her  new  home  to-mor- 
row.— especially  as  it  will  be  to  say 
good-bye." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  WHO  do  you  think  has  been  here  1 " 
asked  Evelyn  Armitage  on  a  dull 
No\  ember  afternoon  as  Mrs.  Ingleby 
entered  her  own  comfortable  drawing- 
roori. 

"  Cosmo  Heron ;  I  met  him  at  the 
corr  er  of  the  street,  and  was  never 
more  surprised  in  my  life.  He  says 
he  is  living  in  London  now  and  very 
busy.  Did  you  make  him  explain 
him  self  at  all  1 " 

The  younger  lady  smiled,  and  did 
not  answer  for  a  moment.  Her 
visitor  perhaps  had  not  been  sorry  to 
find  her  alone,  and  had  said  a  good 
deal  that  she  could  not  well  repeat, 
though  it  had  not  precisely  been 
spoken  in  confidence.  His  enthusiasm 
for  his  brother's  cause,  for  his  brother's 
beautiful  wife  and  helpless  little  ones, 
his  loving,  regretful  estrangement 
from  his  father,  his  yearning  after  his 
native  wilds,  and  his  keen  delight  in 
the  vivid  life  and  varied  interests  of  a 
gre£  t  city, — all  these  she  had  under- 
stood ;  but  she  was  not  going  to  talk 
about  them,  even  to  Mrs.  Ingleby,  old 
friend  of  the  family  as  she  might 
be. 

"  I  believe  he  has  found  some 
literary  work  to  do,"  she  answered 
at  last.  "But  he  was  very  modest 
about  it,  and  would  not  promise  to 
let  is  see  any  of  his  writings." 

"Literary  work?"  said  Mrs. 
Ingleby.  "I  suppose  th^  means 
writing  for  the  papers.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  how  his  parents  have 
allo\7ed  him  to  set  up  for  himself 
in  town  at  his  age  and  lodge  where 
he  is  lodging.  If  his  father  consents 
I  suppose  his  mother  can't  forbid  him  ; 
but  I  should  have  thought  she  would 
have  bribed  him  to  stay,  if  she  had 
had  to  mortgage  her  house  to  do  it." 


"  Possibly  Mr.  Cosmo  Heron's  price 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,"  answered 
Evelyn.  "  He  seems  to  be  here,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  take  his 
brother's  part,  and  specially  to  cham- 
pion his  brother's  wife." 

Mrs.  Ingleby  drew  a  long  breath 
that  in  a  man  would  have  been  a 
whistle.  "Is  to  it?  What  a  blow 
for  Janet  !  Well,  that's  what  comes 
of  households  being  divided, — three 
against  two  and  two  against  three. 
Those  two  have  fought  for  that  young 
man  all  his  life,  and  played  him  off 
one  against  the  other,  and  now  he 
turns  against  both  of  them, — and  serve 
them  right,  I  suppose.  Tell  me  what 
he  says  of  this  sister-in-law  of  his." 

Evelyn  had  all  the  while  intended 
to  give  her  own  version  of  what 
the  young  man  had  said  on  that 
point.  And  she  so  gave  it  that  Mrs. 
Ingleby  came  to  a  resolution,  which 
she  at  once  announced.  "My  dear, 
I  shall  go  and  call  upon  her.  If  she 
is  what  he  says  it  will  be  no  more 
than  right,  and  Janet  Heron  can't 
eat  me,  if  she  is  annoyed.  No  doubt 
he  may  have  been  taken  in, — nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  woman  like  that 
to  take  in  a  young  man — but  at  my 
time  of  life  she'll  do  me  no  harm,  and 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  find  her  out. 
For  the  sake  of  the  boy, — who  really 
seems  to  be  a  nice  boy,  though  as 
eccentric  as  all  the  Herons — somebody 
ought  to  see  how  things  really  are." 

Meanwhile  Cosmo  was  making  his 
way  home  to  Canonbury,  chiefly  on 
foot,  and  thinking  of  many  things. 

If  any  one  had  asked  him  whether 
he  was  happy  in  this  new  world  he 
would  have  answered  quite  honestly 
that  he  did  not  know ;  that  the  stir 
and  stress  of  life  were  better  on  the 
whole  than  happiness.  At  his  for- 
tunate age  a  kind  of  visionary  home- 
sickness and  a  feeling  of  exile  are  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  happiness. 
And  his  discovery  that  Mrs.  James 
Broth erton  was  no  longer  the  little 
playmate  he  had  loved  and  lost,  and 
for  whom  he  had  momentarily  accused 
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himself  of  entertaining  a  grand  pas- 
sion, had  shown  him  at  any  rate  that 
he  was  free,  and  that  freedom  had 
great  advantages.  He  had  scorned 
himself  in  the  first  place  for  not 
knowing  his  own  mind  sooner,  and 
then  for  not  being  broken-hearted ; 
but  after  all  an  unbroken  heart  was 
a  more  agreeable  possession,  and  life 
was  full  of  new  excitements  and  in- 
terests that  left  him  little  time  for 
thinking  of  himself. 

The  inevitable  discomforts  of  his 
way  of  life  he  did  not  feel  now  as 
acutely  as  he  would  later,  when 
novelty  no  longer  distracted  his 
attention  from  them.  Pain  one 
must  grow  used  to  before  it  becomes 
bearable:  but  discomfort  is  like  ill- 
fitting  harness,  and  chafes  the  more 
the  longer  it  is  worn.  A  young  man 
who  has  been  waited  upon  all  his 
life  finds  cheap  furnished  lodgings 
at  first  a  sort  of  desert  island  where 
he  expects  nothing,  and  where  his 
own  shifts  and  contrivances  are  even 
rather  amusing.  Cheap  lodgings 
need  not  have  been  Cosmo's  fate, 
though  his  small  literary  ventures 
had  brought  him  in  little  or  nothing 
but  hopes  at  present,  since  his  father 
had  gravely  intimated  that  he  would 
continue  his  allowance  as  heretofore, 
and  his  mother  would  gladly  have 
supplied  him  with  unlimited  sums 
on  the  understanding  that  Edmund 
was  not  to  profit  by  them.  Mrs. 
Heron  had  at  first  been  most  grieved 
and  indignant  on  hearing  of  the 
young  man's  resolution  ;  but  on  re- 
flecting that  he  was  defying  her 
husband  as  well  as  herself  she  was 
in  a  measure  consoled,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  so  obstinate 
as  to  insist  on  joining  Edmund  instead 
of  going  abroad  at  once. 

Cosmo  accepted  his  father's  help 
frankly,  knowing  that  the  Squire 
would  exact  no  impossible  pledges, 
and  feeling  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  poetical  justice  in  his  being  thus 
indirectly  obliged  to  do  a  little  more 
for  Edmund.  His  mother's  grief  and 
wrath  he  soothed  and  put  aside, 


quietly  ignoring  her  attempts  to  bribe 
him  into  seeking  his  own  comfort. 
And  so  he  had  come  to  town,  and 
settled  down  in  a  locality  where 
comfort,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  been  used  to  understand  the 
word,  was  unknown.  It  was  equally 
unknown  in  Edmund's  house,  and  al! 
that  he  could  do  in  a  delicate  and 
unobtrusive  manner  seemed  little 
enough  to  improve  matters. 

And  now,  as  Cosmo's  experience 
increased,  he  began  to  feel  certain 
doubts  and  misgivings  that  made  him 
uneasy  in  his  championship,  though 
they  could  not  come  near  to  shaking 
his  resolve. 

Tt  was  natural  enough  that  Edmund 
should  hate  his  work,  brought  up  as 
he  had  been  with  little  idea  that  he 
would  ever  need  to  work  for  bread ; 
but  surely  it  was  beneath  him  to 
talk  of  it  so  much  and  to  do  so 
little.  And  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  necessity  for  economy  should 
press  hardly  on  him  considering  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  but  that 
could  not  excuse  him  for  perpetually 
preaching  economy  and  never  prac- 
tising it.  Cosmo  could  not  disguise 
from  himself,  now  that  he  was 
learning  by  experience  how  poor 
men  did  live  and  ought  to  live,  that 
Edmund  was  extravagant.  It  was 
easy  to  pity  and  excuse  him,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  deny  the  faco. 
Without  at  all  wishing  to  pry,  Cosmo 
had  learned  one  or  two  important 
facts, — the  amount  of  Edmund's 
allowance,  the  rent  of  the  house  in 
Burton  Road,  and  various  smaller 
details — and  an  almost  involuntary 
calculation  made  him  certain  that 
the  little  household,  and  especially 
the  feminine  portion  of  it,  was  far 
more  pinched  and  uncomfortable  than 
it  had  any  business  to  be.  Unwillingly 
he  was  forced  to  this  conclusion, 
fighting  against  it  at  every  step ; 
and  the  effort  to  put  it  away,  or  to 
understand  and  excuse  Edmund,  filled 
every  corner  of  his  mind  that  was 
not  already  occupied  by  his  literary 
ventures,  which  were  important 
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enough  to  him,  though  he  quite 
realised  that  they  were  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  one  else. 

He  was  still  some  distance  from 
Burton  Road  ;  the  fog  was  turning  to 
a  cold  drizzling  rain,  and  the  pavement 
was  greasy  and  unpleasant  beyond 
description.  But  Cosmo  trudged  on  in 
utter  indifference,  and  it  was  not  even 
by  a  conscious  exercise  of  economy 
that  he  refrained  from  taking  a  han- 
som. Hansoms  had  not  abounded  on 
the  wild  moorland  round  Herne's 
Edge;  but  mist  and  rain  had,  and 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  evils  that 
could  not  be  cured  but  might  very 
easily  be  endured. 

Nevertheless  he  almost  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  dismay  as  before  him 
through  the  mist  and  mud  he  saw  a 
slim  figure  that  he  knew,  and  quick- 
ening his  steps  overtook  Althea 
Randolph.  She  had  a  small  umbrella 
out  no  cloak,  and  was  much  encum- 
bered between  the  womanly  length  of 
her  skirts  and  a  large  portfolio  that 
she  carried  under  her  arm.  As  she 
turned  with  a  startled  look  on  being 
addressed,  that  changed  to  a  look  of 
relief  as  she  saw  who  it  was,  Cosmo 
saw  a  piteous  expression  in  her  clear 
eyes  that  perhaps  was  partly  the 
work  of  his  imagination,  for  in  reality 
she  minded  wind  and  wet  very  little 
more  than  he  did  himself.  "  What  a 
uay  for  you  to  be  out  I "  he  said,  in- 
dignantly, taking  the  portfolio  from 
her.  "  I  wonder  Margaret  allows  it." 

"  Poor  Margaret !  Do  you  think  she 
could  stop  me  even  if  she  would  ? " 

"  Then  Edmund  ought  to  interfere. 
You  are  getting  quite  wet.  Here ! — 
if  I  hold  the  umbrella  like  this,  and 
you  take  hold  of  my  arm,  I  think  you 
will  get  all  the.  shelter  it  is  capable 
of.  There  never  seems  to  be  a  vehicle 
of  any  sort  passing  along  this  road, 
and  you  have  nearly  a  mile  to  go  still." 

"It  is  not  a  national  calamity  if  a 
woman  gets  a  little  damp,"  said  Althea 
quite  meekly,'  for  his  indignation 
seemed  to  be  partly  directed  against 
her  "And  one  must  contrive  some- 
times to  be  independent  of  weather."^ 


"  The  best  way  to  be  independent 
of  it  is  to  stay  quietly  in  the  house." 

"  I  don't  call  that  being  independent 
of  it.  And  when  people  have  music- 
lessons,  they  expect  them  to  be  regu- 
lar." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  taking 
music-lessons." 

"I  don't ;  I  give  them.  Didn't  you 
know  that  1 " 

"  No  ;  I, — I  beg  your  pardon.  1 
know  you  play  quite  well  enough  to 
give  lessons  instead  of  receiving  them, 

but  I, Do  you   give   them   every 

week  1 " 

"  Every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  a  day.  I  have  kept  myself  in 
that  way  ever  since  I  left  school.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  music-teacher  in 
Canonbury  of  my  age  who  has  more 
engagements." 

There  was  a  little  modest  pride  in 
her  tone,  but  her  companion  only 
answered  by  an  unintelligible  exclama- 
tion that  sounded  like  anger,  and 
turned  his  head  to  look  after  a  han- 
som that  was  looming  dimly  through 
the  fog.  "  I  wonder  if  that  is  empty," 
he  said,  and  went  on  to  murmur  some- 
thing about  a  scandalous  state  of 
things  that  might  refer  either  to  the 
cab-service  of  the  metropolis  or  to 
something  else. 

"  Oh,  please  don't, — please  don't 
stop  it ! "  she  entreated  in  real  dis- 
may. "  I  never  do  mind  the  weather. 
I  am  a  little  wet  now,  and  I  sha'n't  get 
any  wetter ;  and  we  shall  be  home  in 
a  few  minutes.  Please  don't  ! " 

Her  entreaties  might  not  have 
availed  much,  but  the  hansom  proved 
to  have  an  inmate  already,  and  no 
other  cab  came  in  sight  before  they 
reached  Burton  Road. 

Cosmo  said  nothing  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then,  seeming  suddenly  to 
recollect  that  silence  was  hardly  cour- 
teous to  his  companion,  began  to  talk, 
putting  the  subject  of  music-lessons 
entirely  on  one  side.  After  all,  they 
were  only  girl  and  boy,  in  spite  of  his 
stately  old-fashioned  manners  and  her 
premature  taste  of  worldly  cares  ;  and 
they  had  found  before,  in  Regent's 
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Park,  that  nameless  flavour  of  con- 
geniality in  their  intercourse  that 
makes  it  pleasant  and  easy  even  when 
there  might  seem  to  be  few  subjects 
in  common.  So  there  was  laughter 
under  the  shabby  little  umbrella,  and 
quick  interchange  of  thoughts  through 
the  damp  smoky  atmosphere ;  and 
Althea  Randolph,  who  did  not  often 
pity  herself  for  her  dreary  trudges 
through  unprepossessing  streets,  felt 
that  one  walk  like  this  was  over- 
payment for  many  such  as  those  she 
usually  experienced.  Nevertheless  she 
quite  expected  her  companion  to  leave 
her  at  the  turn  that  led  to  his  own 
lodging  ;  and  when  he  did  not  do  so,  she 
imagined  that  he  must  be  coming  in 
to  see  Edmund.  But  he  merely  handed 
her  her  things  so  soon  as  he  had  rung 
the  bell  of  Number  Fifteen,  answered 
"  I  think  not  "  to  her  half -inquiry  as 
to  whether  he  were  not  coming  in 
that  night,  and  so  disappeared  into 
the  fog  and  rain. 

Cosmo  was  one  of  those  men, — per- 
haps not  the  most  reasonable  of  their 
sex,  but  certainly  not  the  worst — to 
whom  it  is  a  hideous  anomaly  that 
any  woman  should  have  to  work  for 
her   bread.     He  might  by  argument 
have  been  brought  to  admit  that  some 
brawny  peasant  woman  might  be  not 
only  the  better  but  the  happier  for 
the  work  which  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  she  was  capable  of  taking 
an  interest,  but  he  would  have  been, 
even  in  such  a  case,  convinced  against 
his  will.    And  this  girl,— this  slender, 
childlike,   delicate  creature,  whom  it 
had  irked  him  to  see  sometimes  carry- 
ing trays  and  coalboxes,  and  whom  on 
such   occasions   he   had   instinctively 
rushed  to  help,  even  at  the  risk  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded — 
that  she  should  be  earning  her  own 
living,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  kind  of 
supplementary  maid- of -all-work  in  Ed- 
mund's household,  and  that  Edmund 
should  permit  such  a  state  of  things  ! 
t  had  seemed   unchivalrous  even  to 
pity  Edmund  a  little  for  this  additional 
tax  upon  his  resources;  and  now  he 
.-aw  that    it  was   those   weak    hands 


which  were  taxed  to  help  him.  It 
was  all  comprehensible  enough  now,— 
the  girl's  slight  coldness  towards  Ed- 
mund, her  rebellion  against  his  easy- 
going discontent,  and  her  sister's 
almost  tearful  assurance  that  they 
could  hardly  get  on  without  Althea. 
Comprehensible,  too,  the  look  that  the 
girl  sometimes  wore  at  night,  after 
the  little  ones  had  been  hushed  to 
sleep  and  she  could  lie  back  in  her 
chair  with  hands  clasped  idly  before 
her ;  a  kind  of  faint  reflex  of  the 
worn,  dragged  look  that  marred  her 
sister's  beauty.  The  spring  of  youth 
was  strong  in  her,  and  the  look  was 
always  gone  by  morning ;  but  Cosmo 
had  seen  it,  and  it  had  troubled  him, 
even  when  he  thought  it  only  the 
result  of  acting  as  nursemaid  half 
the  day.  It  was  before  him  now  as 
he  tramped  the  muddy  street,  and 
troubled  him  more  than  young  men 
are  usually  troubled  by  something 
amiss  that  they  have  not  caused  and 
cannot  remedy. 

"  This  is  an  item  more  in  the  count 
against  us,"  he  said  to  himself,  proving 
thereby  that  he  was  no  adept  in  the 
useful  art  of  disclaiming  responsibility. 
"  If  Edmund  was  in  his  proper  place 
this  sort  of  thing  could  not  happen. 
I  suppose  he  is  to  blame,  but  it  is  his 
false  position  that  has  warped  his 
feeling  and  his  judgment.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that,  if  he  is  persuaded 
to  do  what  my  father  wishes,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  it.  As  regards 
money  I  might  help  him  of  course, 
but  I  begin  to  see  that  that  is  of  little 
use  unless  I  could  give  him  back  his 
place  in  the  world,  and  his  self- 
respect "  The  young  man  checked 

himself,  as  his  thoughts  began  to 
shape  themselves  more  clearly  than 
he  had  ever  allowed  them  to  do  be- 
fore. To  blame  Edmund  was  not  the 
way  to  make  his  own  present  situation 
more  tenable,  and  indeed  went  far  to 
justify  his  father's  opinion ;  but  it 
was  not  now  a  question  merely  of 
Edmund's  deserts,  but  of  those  help- 
less creatures  who  must  stand  or  fall 
with  him.  What  was  the  good  of 
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trying  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable, 
of  to  decide  who  was  most  to  blame? 
The  thing  now  to  be  considered  was 
what  was  to  be  done. 

With  most  of  us  that  question  ends 
in  a  hasty  decision  that  somebody  else 
ought  to  do  something  ;  but  with  some 
few  it  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into 
"  What  ought  7  to  do  1 "  and  to  receive 
some  fantastic,  chivalrous,  impossible 
answer.  Cosmo  was  very  young,  be- 
sides being  a  spiritual  descendant  of 
cur  beloved  friend  Alonzo  Quixada 
the  Good,  and  when  such  an  answer 
occurred  to  him  he  blushed  and 
started,  but  did  not  at  once  dismiss  it 
for  the  absurdity  it  undoubtedly  was. 

And  so,  after  walking  far  and  fast, 
Cosmo  bethought  himself  of  his  lodging 
end  of  the  nondescript  meal  that  his 
landlady  called  "  'igh  tea,"  to  which 
he  now  went  back  with  an  appetite 
t  hat  rendered  even  the  result  of  such 
cooking  as  hers  palatable.  He  had 
barely  finished  when  he  heard  the 
most  unusual  sound  of  a  voice  asking 
for  him. 

"  It's  only  a  letter  for  you  that  came 
jiddressed  to  you  at  your  brother's," 

*  aid  Mr.  Pierce,  entering  in  his  abrupt 
Mid  boyish  fashion,     "  So,  as  you  did 
not  seem  to  be  coming  round  there  to- 
night, I  said  I  would  just  bring  it  to 
you  on  my  way  down  into  town." 

The  envelope  bore  the  address  of 
1he  hotel  where  Cosmo  had  been  stay- 
ing on  his  first  visit  to  London,  and 
,' lancing  over  the  letter  he  broke  into 
a  laugh,  and  handed  it  to  the  other, 
who  received  it  with  a  serious,  in- 
quiring look. 

DEAR  SIR  [it  ran],  I  beg  to  inform  you 
1  hat  a  brindled  bull-terrier,  recognised  by 
1  he  servants  as  one  that  accompanied  you 

•  luring  the  time  you  spent  here  in  August 
last,  has  appeared  and  taken  possession  of 
the  rooms  you  then  occupied.      Judging 

rom  this  that  you  are  now  in  town,  I 
j  lasten  to  apprise  you  of  the  circumstance, 
hoping  that  you  will  arrange  to  remove 
1  he  dog  at  your  earliest  convenience.  He 
will  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  rooms,  and 
is  not  to  be  coaxed  from  the  place,  though 
accepting  food  and  water  when  offered  to 
1dm.  I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  so  valu- 


able  and  faithful  an  animal,  but  you  will 
readily  understand  that  his  presence  here 
is  the  cause  of  serious  inconvenience. 
With  apologies  for  troubling  you,  W. 
MASON,  Manager. 

"Good  old  Moloch!"  said  Cosmo, 
with  a  laugh  in  which  there  was  a 
tenderer  emotion  than  amusement. 
' '  Just  like  him  !  Practical  too  ! — 
accepts  food  and  water,  and  declines 
to  stir.  I  think  you  said  you  were 
going  down  into  town  ?  I'll  come  with 
you,  if  I  may,  and  fetch  him  home." 

"  Of  course ;  I  should  like  to  see 
the  end  of  this,  too,"  said  Geoffrey 
Pierce,  laughing  with  the  sudden  gaiety 
of  a  man  who  has  expected  something 
quite  different.  "  But  how  do  you 
suppose  he  got  there  1 " 

"  Walked ;  he  must  be  footsore, 
poor  old  boy,  after  more  than  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  I  shall 
have  to  bring  him  back  in  a  cab.  I 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  keeper,  who 
was  to  keep  him  shut  up,  or  only  take 
him  out  on  a  chain ;  but  I  suppose  he 
has  managed  to  slip  collar,  and  this  is 
the  result." 

"But  what  made  him  look  for  you 
there  1  " 

"  I  had  him  there  with  me  in  the 
summer.  It  was  very  foolish,  but  he 
came  by  a  sort  of  mistake  and  I 
winked  at  his  coming,  and  then  found 
him  more  in  the  way  than  I  expected  ; 
so  that  he  had  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  those  rooms,  waiting  for  me. 
I  never  took  him  up  to  Number  Fif- 
teen for  fear  the  look  of  him  might 
startle  the  ladies." 

They  were  walking  now  towards 
the  station,  which  Edmund  called  the 
one  link  that  united  Canonbury  with 
the  civilised  world. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Cosmo  suddenly, 
"  I  wonder  how  the  fellow  knew 
Edmund's  address  ?  He  showed  great 
common-sense  in  reasoning  from 
Moloch's  appearance  that  I  must 
have  left  the  country ;  but  I  never 
gave  him  any  address  in  town." 

"  They  know  Edmund  well  enough," 
said  Mr.  Pierce  rather  shortly.  "  He 
has  been  there  several  times  to  meet 
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your  father,  and  has  had — other  deal- 
ings with  them."  Cosmo  suddenly 
dropped  the  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  to  remind  himself  and  his  com- 
panion that  Edmund  had  professed  to 
be  hardly  able  to  find  the  hotel  where 
his  father  was  accustomed  to  stay. 
It  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue,  of 
course.  Edmund  was  one  of  them- 
selves, after  all,  and  could  not  lie ; 
but  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  seemed  to  regard  words  as  counters 
with  which  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased. 

So  they  talked  of  Moloch,  and  of 
canine  instinct  generally,  till  the  noise 
of  the  train  made  conversation  im- 
possible. And  when  they  left  it  again 
Mr.  Pierce  seemed  to  be  still  thinking 
of  the  same  subject,  for,  as  they  drew 
near  the  hotel,  he  said  abruptly  :  "  No 
dog  every  cared  for  me  like  that. 
Some  of  us  have  not  the  power  of  in- 
spiring that  kind  of  attachment,  I 
suppose.  But  some  do  inspire  it,  in 
dogs  and  in  humans  !  Your  brother 
is  one,  and  1  think  you  are  another." 

"  If  so,  being  worthy  of  such  a  feel- 
ing has  perhaps  very  little  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Cosmo,  simply.  "  I  don't 
think  Edmund  cares  at  all  for  dogs, 
and  I " 

"Oh,  for  politeness'  sake  I  ought 
perhaps  to  deny  what  you  imply,"  in- 
terrupted the  other  with  a  little  laugh. 
"But,  to  be  candid,  I  don't  think 
that  desert  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
In  these  matters  there  is  generally  un 
qm  baise,  et  Vautre  qui  tend  le  joue. 
Most  dogs,  and  some  men,  ask  nothing 
more  of  the  other  party  than  that  he 
should  '  hold  the  cheek.'  Only,  if 
you  can  help  it,  don't  disappoint  that 
modest  expectation." 

"  How  can  one  disappoint  it,  if  one's 
part  is  only  to  accept  undeserved 
affection?"  Cosmo  asked;  and  he 
spoke  very  thoughtfully,  for  this 
whimsical  caution  seemed  to  touch  a 
thought  that  had  crossed  his  mind 
before,  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween his  brother  and  his  brother's 
friend. 

"  Oh,  you  may  let  familiarity  breed 


contempt.  You  may  let  the  poor 
dog, — the  human  one,  I  mean — feel 
that  he  has  given  his  friendship  to 
one  who  is  not  worthy  of  it.  You 
may  slight  love  in  the  most  cutting 
way  of  all,  by  letting  it  be  seen  that 
you  don't  care  one  halfpenny  whether 
respect  goes  with  it  or  not.  I, — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  have  no  right  to  imply 
that  you  could  do  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  Why  not  I,  as  well  as  another  ? " 
said  Cosmo,  and  his  tone  was  very 
grave,  yet  somehow  did  not  sound  as 
though  he  had  taken  any  personal 
offence.  Perhaps  he  did  not  expect 
an  answer,  for  they  were  already  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel ;  but  Geoffrey 
Pierce  paused  there  a  moment,  shook 
himself  and  looked  round,  calming 
down  suddenly  out  of  a  kind  of  pas- 
sion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said 
again.  "  I  must  be  crazy  to-night,  I 
think.  Only,  something  reminded  me 
of  years  ago.  I  think  I  must  have 
come  down  this  way  with  Edmund 
when  first  we  knew  each  other. 
That's  all ;  and  after  all  you  are  nob 
so  like  him  as  I  thought  when  first  I 
saw  you."  With  which  enigmatical 
sentence,  not  even  finished  unless  it 
were  in  his  own  mind,  he  pushed  open 
the  swinging  door  of  the  main  entrance 
and  stepped  within.  Cosmo  followed 
him,  and  together  they  talked  with  the 
courteous  manager,  whose  account  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  dog  had  made 
his  appearance  late  the  evening  before, 
walking  into  the  hall  in  a  very  sub- 
dued manner  at  the  heels  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  just  then  entering.  He 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  was  not  interfered  with 
until  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  he  was 
found  in  possession  of  the  room  up 
stairs,  where  he  had  been  ever  since. 
"  You  will  find  him  up  there  now, 
sir,"  went  on  Mr.  Mason,  "  if  you  will 
kindly  come  up  with  me." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  answered 
Cosmo,  smiling,  and  turning  towards 
the  staircase  he  gave  a  peculiar 
whistle.  "The  door  is  open  now,  I 
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suppose  ?  "  he  said  ;  and  as  the  manager 
nodded,  he  called  "  Moloch,"  and 
whistled  again. 

A  joyful  bark  answered  him,  cut 
very  short  indeed,  as  if  not  to  waste 
:ime,  and  a  patter  of  feet  along  the 
passage  and  down  the  stairs.  Cosmo 
sat  down  upon  the  lowest  step,  and 
let  the  good  dog  literally  leap  into  his 
irms  and  cover  him  with  caresses. 
The  first  rapture  was  soon  over,  for 
Moloch  was  a  dog  of  dignity,  and 
Cosmo  looked  up  to  see  Geoffrey 
Pierce  watching  them  both  with  a  face 
ohat  somehow  recalled  his  words,  and 
idded  something  to  them.  "Don't 
disappoint  it,  this  faithful  unreason- 
ing devotion,"  said  the  look.  "  Don't 
disappoint  any  other  undeserved,  un- 
asked love  that  may  be  laid  at  your 
feet.  Trust  me,  it  hurts,  either  in 
dog  or  human,  and  its  wounds  take 
long  to  heal." 

Moloch  was  taken  home  in  a  cab, 
and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  his 
merits  reconciled  Cosmo's  landlady  in 
some  degree  to  his  appearance,  which 
at  first  sight  struck  her  with  horror. 
He  slept  at  the  foot  of  his  master's 
bed  that  night,  which  was  perhaps 
why  Cosmo  dreamed  that  he  was  the 
man  who  stood  outside  the  Moslem- 
Paradise,  self-exiled  because  his  dog 
had  followed  him  so  far  and  could  not 
be  admitted.  But  the  angel-guardian 
of  the  gate  instead  of  justifying  the 
sentence,  as  in  the  original,  spoke  with 
Geoffrey  Pierce's  voice :  "  To  disap- 
point love  and  to  shame  trust, — that 
is  the  one  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come." 

About  this  time  Edmund  Heron 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  which  ran 
as  follows. 

You  have  kept  your  promise  to  me,  I 
find,  and  you  have  taken  good  care  that  I 
shall  keep  mine  to  you.  But  I  am  nearly 
desperate  now,  and  I  think  for  your  own 
sake  you  will  find  it  better  not  to  drive 
me  to  extremities.  If  I  defy  you  to  do 
your  worst  you  must  suffer,  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  your  most  vulnerable  part, 


as  much  as  I.  It  must  be  gall  to  you  to 
know  that  Cosmo  takes  my  part  ;  and 
knowing  that,  I  offer  you  a  compromise. 
Increase  my  present  allowance,  and  re- 
lease me  from  my  promise  as  to  the  entail, 
and  I  will  tell  Cosmo  what  will  send  him 
back  to  you  and  keep  him  on  your  side 
for  ever.  Thus  I  shall  lose,  and  you  will 
gain,  the  warmest  partisan  and  the  most 
charming  companion  that  ever  man  had. 
It  is  bitter  to  me  even  to  make  such  a 
proposal,  but  I  am  in  too  painful  a  posi- 
tion to  hesitate.  Kemember,  if  you  tell 
him,  you  are  forsworn,  and  I  pay  no  fur- 
ther regard  to  you  or  your  wishes.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  agree  to  my  proposal, 
you  can  keep  me  at  a  distance  for  all  your 
lifetime.  And  afterwards,  believe  me, 
even  the  fact  that  I  am  reigning  at  Herne's 
Edge  will  be  powerless  to  vex  you.  My 
mother  will  never  forgive  me,  and  she  will 
certainly  provide  for  Cosmo,  who  even  so 
will  be  the  richer  man  of  the  two. — I  am 
your  son,  EDMUND  HERON. 

To  this,  by  return  of  post,  came  the 
following  answer. 

Allow  me  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of 
our  agreement,  by  which  I  intend  to  abide. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time  you 
have  not  a  son  living,  and  likely  to  live, 
you  consent  to  break  off  the  entail  on 
consideration  of  receiving  a  life-income 
from  the  estate.  If  you  refuse,  you  do 
not  receive  another  penny  during  my  life- 
time, and  I  take  care  that  the  estate  comes 
to  you  in  such  a  condition  that  you  shall 
derive  little  benefit  from  it.  If  you  have 
a  son,  he  is  to  be  constituted  heir,  and  to 
be  given  up  to  my  guardianship  while  I 
live  and  to  Cosmo's  after  my  death,  you 
binding  yourself  never  to  reside  at  Herne's 
Edge  or  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it. 

If  you  will  not  agree  to  this  you  must 
do  your  worst.  I  cannot  discuss  the 
matter  with  you,  since  you  have  proved 
yourself  shameless  enough  to  think  of  re- 
vealing the  truth  to  the  one  person  in  the 
world  whom  I  would  endeavour  to  guard 
from  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  I  swear 
that  if  you  do  so  you  shall  not  gain  by  it. 
I  am  old  but  I  am  in.  excellent  health, 
and  my  father  lived  to  be  over  ninety. 
I  may  easily  live  long  enough  to  tire  out 
your  creditors'  patience.  I  will  increase 
your  allowance  at  once  if  you  will  shorten 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  at  once  go 
through  the  necessary  formalities.  And  I 
will  pay  your  expenses  if  you  will  under- 
take to  remove  yourself  and  family  to 
America  or  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
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there   for   not   less    than  twenty 
years.— RICHARD  HERON. 

"  A  most  amiable,  fatherly  letter," 
said  Edmund  to  himself,  after  he  had 
twice  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
for  a  while  he  sat  in  moody  stillness 
with  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  played 
his  last  card.  But  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  known  that  feeling 
of  dull  despair,  and  it  had  never  lasted 
very  long.  If  it  had,  he  might  have 
been  a  much  worse  man, — or  else  a 
better  one.  After  all,  he  had  still 
•Cosmo,  and  he  was  not  in  a  much 
sorer  strait  than  he  had  found  himself 
in  before.  He  took  courage  after  a 
while,  and  went  to  see  some  persons 
whom  he  was  usually  at  some  trouble 
to  avoid.  He  approached  them  so 
diplomatically  that  for  the  time 
matters  were  smoothed  over  ;  and  life 
at  Number  Fifteen,  Burton  Road,  if 
not  a  very  easy  matter,  was  at  any 
rate  not  more  difficult  than  it  had 
been  for  some  time  past. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EVELYN  ARMITAGE  at  nine  and 
twenty  might  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  Fairy  Prince,  but  Althea  Ran- 
dolph at  little  more  than  seventeen 
had  never  doubted  that  he  existed, 
and  still  walked  this  weary  world. 
She  only  felt  that  his  way  \vas  hardly 
likely  to  lead  him  through  Burton 
Road,  Canonbury.  When  he  actu- 
ally made  his  appearance  she  was  at 
first  disposed  to  doubt  him,  simply 
because  he  was  so  like  Edmund,  of 
whom  she  had  once  been  very  fond 
and  who  of  late  had  not  appeared  to 
her  in  a  heroic  light.  "  Men  are  not 
quite  all  alike,"  she  reasoned,  as  the 
result  of  her  large  experience ;  "  but 
fine  gentlemen  seem  to  be  all  made 
after  one  pattern,  and  especially  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  family.  Of 
course  it  is  for  Edmund  he  cares,  not 
for  us."  Thus  she  argued  for  the 
first  week  or  two ;  after  that  Althea 
ceased  to  reason  or  philosophise  about 
Cosmo  Heron.  The  Prince  had  come, 


and  she  simply  studied  and  admired 
him,  with  that  ardent,  unexacting, 
unquestioning  hero  worship  which  in 
such  a  case  is  called  first  love,  and 
which  indeed  is  like  enough  to  it  to 
share  some  of  its  rewards  as  well  as 
some  of  its  pains  and  penalties. 

Cosmo  felt  that  he  owed  to  Margaret 
all  possible  duty  and  service  to  atone 
for  the  way  in  which  his  family  had 
treated  her.  But  to  Althea  he  longed 
to  atone  for  the  way  in  which  Fate 
had  treated  her,  for  all  the  joys  that 
her  young  life  had  missed,  as  well  as 
for  the  fact  that  Edmund  permitted 
her  to  work  for  her  living,  and  that 
he  himself  had  expected  her  to  be 
grateful  for  a  support  and  protection 
that  no  one  had  ever  given  her. 

To  Cosmo,  especially  in  the  novel 
predicament  of  an  almost  empty 
pocket,  there  seemed  so  little  that  he 
could  do,  and  that  little  was  always 
offered  with  a  tacit  apology.  But  to 
two  women  who  in  one  way  or  another 
had  always  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
disagreeable  circumstances  and  to  take 
the  hardest  part  of  life,  the  mere 
presence  of  a  man  who  made  it  his 
chief  business  to  shield  and  to  please 
them  made  a  wonderful  difference. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
Cosmo  should  be  more  at  Number 
Fifteen  than  at  his  own  rooms.  He 
worked  there,  and  took  his  enjoyment, 
such  as  it  was,  there.  Soon  he  was  as 
much  at  home  there  as  anybody, 
taking  advantage  of  Edmund's  evident 
affection  to  scold  and  remonstrate  with 
him,  lending  a  hand  when  the  slender 
resources  of  the  household  were  over- 
taxed, amusing  the  children,  and 
sometimes  rescuing  them  by  main 
force  from  that  rough  play  of  their 
father's  that  often  took  their  mother's 
breath  away. 

Mrs.  Ingleby  kept  her  word  and 
came  to  call ;  but  though  Margaret 
reported  that  she  had  been  very  kind 
she  had  evidently  been  a  little  over- 
powered by  her,  and  had  excused  her- 
self from  returning  the  visit  on  the 
plea  that  she  never  went  anywhere. 
In  the  dearth  of  feasible  subjects  of 
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Conversation  Mrs.  Ingleby  had  spoken 
of  her  young  companion,  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  and  of  Cosmo's  sudden  friendship 
with  her  and  of  his  coming  to  see 
them,  as  he  had  now  done  more  than 
once  ;  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Heron,  hav- 
ing her  fair  share  of  womanly  insight, 
of  course  perceived  that  she  was  meant 
to  gather  something  from  all  this. 
For  a  reason  of  her  own  she  repeated 
it  all  to  Althea,  who,-  however,  smiled 
over  it  like  the  happy  child  she  was, 
and  straightway  forgot  all  about  it, 
leaving  her  sister  half  relieved  and 
half  provoked  at  her  unconsciousness. 
Margaret  was  very  anxious  about  her 
younger  sister  just  at  that  time  ;  and 
yet  she  hardly  knew  from  what  she 
wished  to  guard  her,  or  whether  the 
suspicion  she  was  beginning  to  enter- 
tain was  a  hope  or  a  fear. 

Somehow  in  this  dull  winter-time 
a  feeling  of  unrest,  of  something 
about  to  happen,  pervaded  Number 
Fifteen.  It  was  caught  perhaps  un- 
consciously from  Edmund,  who  knew 
that  something  must  happen  before 
long,  or  from  Cosmo,  who  fully  in- 
tended that  something  should  happen. 
Margaret  generally  avoided  looking 
forward  into  the  future,  because  she 
could  see  little  but  the  one  word  ruin 
writ  large  across  it,  but  sometimes 
now  she  felt  an  unreasoning  thrill 
of  hope.  What  if  the  boy  came, 
the  heir  for  whom  Edmund  had  so 
longed  !  She  had  always  felt  it  so 
good  of  Edmund  to  be  fond  of  the 
little  girls,  not  to  blame  her  when  a 
girl  came  instead  of  the  heir,  whose 
coming,  she  was  assured,  would  put 
everything  right.  Now,  if  he  came, 
Cosmo  would  take  his  part,  would 
speak  for  them,  would  smooth  the 
way  with  his  father,  and  make  peace. 
Then  Edmund  would  be  in  his  right 
place  again,  and  much  that  she  guessed 
at,  and  mourned  over,  and  refused  to 
know  of,  would  come  to  a  natural 
end.  Meanwhile  they  were  well  on 
into  the  New  "Year  and  bitter  Feb- 
ruary winds  were  chasing  .tiny  flakes 
of  snow  about  the  streets,  when  one 
afternoon  Cosmo  let  himself  into 


Number  Fifteen  with  his  own  latch- 
key, and  walked  into  Edmund's  den. 
where  Edmund  himself  was  sitting, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  great 
array  of  papers  spread  out  on  the 
table,  but  with  his  chair  swung  round 
away  from  it  all,  and  his  eyes  medi- 
tatively following  the  rings  of  smoke 
as  they  rose  in  the  air. 

Neither  this  state  of  things,  nor 
the  work  that  needed  doing,  was  any 
novelty  to  Cosmo.  He  dropped  quietly 
into  the  other  chair  and  set  to  work, 
aware  that  direct  remonstrance  would 
be  of  no  avail,  and  trusting  to  draw 
Edmund  into  it  presently  by  a  series 
of  skilful  questions  and  misunder- 
standings. 

"  Where's  Moloch  1 "  asked  Edmund 
presently,  cutting  ruthlessly  across 
his  brother's  train  of  thought. 

"  Up-stairs  with  the  children.  They 
have  adopted  him  as  a  brother,  and 
you  know  he  will  never  stay  peaceably 
in  this  room." 

"  I  know  ;  I  wish  he  would.  I 
would  have  him  in  attendance  when 
creditors  called.  I  saw  him  out 
promenading  the  street  with  the 
children  this  morning, — four  Lillipu- 
tian Beauties  and  one  Beast — and 
everybody  gave  them  a  wide  berth. 
But  you'll  have  him  stolen  one  of 
these  days,  Cosmo.  He's  worth 
money  ;  and  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
let  him  go  out  without  me  in  this 
land  of  dog-steal ers." 

"  Any  man  who  attempted  to  coerce 
Moloch  had  better  insure  his  life 
first.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk, 
Edmund.  Just  look  through  this, 
and  tell  me  in  six  words  what  the 
man  means  by  all  this  rigmarole. 
I've  got  to  have  the  gist  of  it,  but  I 
can't  spare  him  a  quarter  of  that 
space." 

"  What  a  tyrant  you  are  !  Here, 
hand  it  over.  Do  you  know,  Cosmo, 
that  poking  over  that  document  you 
look  just  like  our  ancestral  heron, 
with  his  eyes  on  a  small  fish  and 
preparing  to  spear  it  1 " 

"  These  gibes  at  my  personal  ap- 
pearance," said  Cosmo,  speaking  slowly 
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while  his  pen  new,  "  come  badly  from 
you,  considering  that  I  was  taken 
for  you  the  other  day,  by  some  one 
who  presumably  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  you,  for  he  hailed  you 
as 'Ted.'" 

"  No,  were  you  1  Who  was  it  who 
paid  you  the  compliment,  and  where 
did  it  happen?"  Edmund  spoke 
lightly  enough,  but  he  sat  up,  and 
Cosmo  might  have  seen  his  brows 
contract  if  his  face  had  been  turned 
that  way. 

"  I  wish  you  would  read  instead 
of  talking.  It  was  a  man  in  the 
Strand,  and  I  looked  so  blankly  at 
him  that  he  apologised  and  passed 
on.  It  was  only  after  he  was  gone 
that  I  saw  he  must  have  taken  me 
for  you.  A  tall,  slight  man,  he  was, 
but  I  didn't  notice  him  particularly." 

Edmund  leaned  back  again,  and 
said  no  more,  giving  a  careless  atten- 
tion to  the  task  his  younger  brother 
had  set  him,  while  Cosmo  wrote 
swiftly  on.  Presently  Edmund 
scribbled  a  fragmentary  abstract  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  not  much  more 
than  the  six  words  he  had  been 
asked  for,  and  handed  it  over. 
Cosmo  glanced  at  it,  compared  it 
with  the  article,  and  found  it  quite 
incorrect  and  unintelligible,  rather 
to  his  surprise,  for  Edmund,  when 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  set  to  work 
at  all,  commonly  did  his  work  well. 
He  said  nothing,  however,  but  went 
on  to  supply  the  missing  facts  himself, 
glancing  at  his  watch  from  time  to 
time.  At  last  he  rose,  handed  the 
papers  across  the  table,  calling  his 
brother's  attention  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  off,  shook  himself  into 
his  overcoat,  and  ran  up  stairs  to 
fetch  Moloch  and  to  hold  a  whispered 
conference  with  Mona,  accompanied 
by  a  transfer  of  various  small  parcels. 

"  I  will  give  you  four  kisses  in 
pay,"  said  the  little  woman  of  business 
seriously;  "one  for  each  of  us, 
because  the  little  ones  are  not  to 
know  yet.  Will  Aunt  Thea  give 
you  a  kiss  when  she  knows,  or  had 
I  better  pay  for  her  too  ?  " 


The  young  man  laughed  and  blushed 
a  little  in  the  dusk  of  the  passage.  "  I 
think  I  will  wait  for  payment  from 
Aunt  Thea,"  he  said.  "  She  will  not  pay 
me  to-day  though,  and  you  must  not 
say  anything  to  her  about  it.  Good- 
bye, little  sweetheart." 

By  dint  of  walking  very  fast  he 
arrived  at  the  house  he  knew  in  time 
to  stroll  up  and  down  for  a  few 
minutes  before  Althea  came  down 
the  steps  with  her  portfolio  under 
her  arm. 

Like  many  another  pure-minded,  un- 
protected, hard-working  girl  Althea 
had  gone  about  the  streets  of  London 
a  great  deal  alone,  and  had  never  met 
with  any  annoyance  worth  mentioning. 
But  she  had  often  had  the  possibility 
of  it  before  her  mind,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  hide  from  herself  the 
fact  that  this  latest  walk  of  her  day 
was  a  very  different  thing  now  (with  a 
companion  by  her  side  and  Moloch 
stalking  grimly  on  in  front)  from  what 
it  used  to  be  some  weeks  before. 
Whether  any  other  companion  and 
any  other  dog  would  have  done  as  well 
she  did  not  ask  herself. 

This  companion  was  certainly  get- 
ting masterful,  taking  away  her  port- 
folio, scolding  her  for  allowing  herself 
to  be  kept  late,  demanding  to  know 
her  engagements  for  the  next  day, 
and  altogether  conducting  himself  as 
though  she  belonged  to  him,  in  a  way 
of  which  an  older  woman  would  have 
guessed  the  meaning.  Althea  only 
found  it  delightful,  after  the  undesired 
freedom  into  which  circumstances  had 
forced  her.  She  had  never  doubted 
that  Edmund  was  right  when  he  told 
her,  as  he  did  now  and  then,  that  a 
lady  had  no  business  in  the  street 
alone ;  but  she  did  not  love  him  the 
more  for  the  tone  that  implied  that 
she  did  what  she  did  to  please  herself. 
Cosmo  recognised  the  necessity  laid 
upon  her,  and  simply  rushed  about  the 
town  in  order  to  be  upon  the  spot  to 
serve  her;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  apt  to  imply  that  this  state  of 
things  was  not  to  go  on  long,  which 
sounded  pleasant,  though  she  did  not 
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understand  what  it  meant.  Pleasanter 
still  was  it  to  forget  the  hard  realities 
of  life,  as  Althea  could  always  easily 
do  if  they  would  let  her,  and  talk  of 
Cosmo's  work  and  of  all  manner  of 
delightful  abstract  subjects,  until  they 
wore  almost  at  the  door  of  Number 
Fifteen. 

But  there,  as  if  something  in  the 
air  of  Burton  Road  brought  a  change, 
they  suddenly  became  practical 
enough. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Walsh  has 
come  back  1 "  asked  Althea. 

"  No  ;  who  is  Mr.  Walsh  1 " 

"One  of  Edmund's  friends.  He  has 
been  abroad,  but  I  thought  at  any 
rate  you  might  have  heard  about 
him." 

"No,  I  haven't;  and  I  judge  from 
your  voice  that  you  don't  like  him." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  him, 
only  I  think — but  Margaret  and  I 
don't  like  a  good  many  of  Edmund's 
friends.  He  tells  me  thai;  it  is  because 
women  are  narrow-minded,  and  can  only 
admire  one  set  of  qualities.  And  he 
tells  Margaret  that  he  hates  the  whole 
lot  of  them  except  Geoffrey  Pierce,  and 
would  never  see  any  of  them  again  if 
ho  had  his  own  way.  But  why  shouldn't 
ho  have  his  own  way  ? " 

"  You  promised  you  would  try  not 
to  be  hard  on  Edmund,"  said  Cosmo 
very  gently  ;  "he  is  in  a  very  peculiar 
position,  you  know.  After  all  his  luck 
is  Margaret's  and  the  little  ones',  and 
we  would  both  do  a  great  deal  for 
them,  wouldn't  we?  "  He  had  opened 
the  house  door  as  he  spoke,  and  they 
si  ood  together  in  the  tiny  entry  while 
ho  helped  her  off  with  her  cloak  and 
restored  the  portfolio.  "If  only  1 
could  have  my  way!"  he  went  on. 
"  There  are  no  debts,  no  rooks,  no 
doubtful  acquaintances  up  at  Herne's 
Edge." 

She  sighed  and  turned  to  go  up 
st  airs.  As  her  foot  was  on  the  second 
step  he  followed* her  at  one  stride, 
catching  her  hand  as  if  to  detain  her, 
and  looking  up  into  her  face  with 
eyes  that  had  a  laugh  in  them  and 
yet  were  none  the  less  full  of  earnest- 


ness and  resolve.  "  Althea,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  set  you  a  lesson  in 
Scripture.  Read  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  and  consider 
whether,  if  Jacob  had  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Heth,  Esau  would  not 
have  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
restored  to  favour." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
answered,  perplexed. 

"  Never  mind,  read  it  and  see,"  he 
urged.  "  If  Jacob  had  made  that  the 
chief  desire  of  his  life,  and  if  he  had 
found  a  daughter  of  Heth  who  was 
brave  and  kind  and  true,  and  very 
fond,  let  us  say,  of  Esau's  wife,  don't 
you  think  she  might  have  been  in 
duced  to  consent  1  I  don't  believe  you 
know  the  story.  Go  and  read  it,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  think  another 
day."  He  nodded  smiling,  and  went 
along  the  passage  into  the  den,  while 
Althea  slowly  climbed  the  stairs, 
meditating  his  enigmatic  utterances 
without  a  glimmering  of  his  meaning. 

Cosmo  found  the  den  untenanted, 
and  the  gas  lighted  but  turned  low. 
He  sat  down,  forgetting  to  turn  it  up 
and  taking  Edmund's  vacant  chair. 
It  was  evident  that  Edmund  was  not 
in  the  humour  for  work,  and  in  that 
case  there  was  no  saying  where  he 
might  be  gone  ;  but  perhaps,  for  the 
moment,  Cosmo  was  in  no  humour  for 
work  either,  for  he  sat  still  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands,  deep  in  thoughts 
far  away  from  the  papers  before  him, 
which  indeed  he  could  hardly  see  in 
that  dim  light. 

No  reprobate  is  ever  quite  so  wilful 
and  headstrong  as  a  right-minded 
conscientious  young  man  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  good  deal  of 
his  own  way.  None  of  Cosmo's  family 
had  ever  been  very  easy  to  move  by 
force  or  argument,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  he  shared  the 
family  failings.  Only  he  imagined 
himself  ,  to  be  hard-headed,  cold- 
hearted,  and  very  slow  in  forming  an 
opinion  or  coming  to  a  decision, 
whereby  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  spend  some  time  and  ingenuity  in 
reconciling  his  conduct  with  his  own 
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views  of  his  character  and  disposition. 
At  present,  however,  he  was  merely 
trying  to  arrange  plans  and  practical 
details,  when  steps  and  voices  in  the 
passage  outside  recalled  him  to  the 
present.  Some  one  had  entered  with 
a  latchkey,  therefore  it  must  be 
Edmund  or  Geoffrey  Pierce.  It  was 
Pierce' s  voice,  but  instead  of  going  to 
his  own  room  he  came  straight  to  the 
den,  tapped  at  the  door,  and  walked 
in,  followed  by  a  stranger. 

They  were  evidently  in  high  dispute, 
and  their  voices,  which  they  had  just 
lowered  in  passing  through  the  entry, 
broke  out  again  as  the  last  comer 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  speaking 
at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  will  not  countenance  any  such 
thing,"  said  Geoffrey  Pierce  hotly. 
"  Edmund  knows  whether  I  have  stood 
by  him  or  not.  But  this  is  for  your 
interest,  not  his ;  and  if  you  contrive 
to  put  the  screw  on  him,  I  swear  you 
shall  not  put  it  on  me." 

"  I  appeal  to  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
turning  to  Cosmo.  "Are  not  our  inter- 
ests identical  in  this  matter  1  He  talks 
of  my  putting  the  screw  on  you  ;  but, 
by  Jove,  I  think  circumstances  have 
done  that  already  !  If  you  are  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  so  am  I." 

He  spoke  with  a  curious  kind  of  in- 
different urgency  in  strange  contrast 
with  his  words.  Cosmo's  only  answer 
was  to  rise  and  turn  up  the  gas  to  its 
full  height. 

Geoffrey  Pierce  began  an  exclama- 
tion, then  recovered  himself  with  a 
flimsy  pretence  of  being  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  surprised.  "Did  you  think 
this  was  Edmund  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  is 
Mr.  Cosmo  Heron,  his  brother.  I 
think  you  have  not  met  before.  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Walsh."  He 
turned  to  Cosmo  as  he  spoke  with  eyes 
that  were  almost  entreating.  Did  they 
plead,  •'  Think  nothing  ;  ask  nothing  ; 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie  "  ? 

Cosmo  turned  from  them  and  looked 
at  the  stranger.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  taken  him  for  Edmund  in  the 
Strand,  and.  as  then,  he  was  well 
dressed  and  looked  like  a  gentleman.- 


He  made  a  kind  of  apology  without  any 
appearance  of  confusion.  "  I  think 
we  have  met  before,"  he  said,  "  and  on 
that  occasion  also  I  took  you  for  your 
brother.  I  have  been  away,  and  did 
not  know  that  you  were  in  town.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  knew  Edmund 
too  well  to  be  deceived  by  any  like- 
ness, however  strong,  but  I  was  com- 
pletely taken  in,  even  in  broad  day- 
light. Have  you  any  idea  where  your 
brother  is  to  be  found  this  even- 
ing ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered 
Cosmo.  "  I  was  here  with  him  half 
an  hour  ago  and  he  did  not  tell  me 
that  he  was  going  anywhere,  so  I 
imagine  he  will  not  be  away  very 
long.  But  I  had  to  go  out,  and  coming 
back  just  now  found  him  flown." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Walsh.  "Well, 
I  think  I  had  better  wait  for  him  here 
if  you  will  allow  me.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  may  have  gone  out  to 
see  me,  and  in  that  case  he  will  soon 
learn  that  I  am  here,  and  come 
back." 

He  took  the  chair  opposite  Edmund's 
with  a  very  familiar  air,  as  though  he 
had  occupied  it  often  before,  and 
Geoffrey  Pierce  leaned  against  the  table 
beside  him.  Cosmo  reseated  himself, 
wondering  whether,  before  he  turned 
up  the  gas,  this  man  had  looked  as 
calm  as  he  did  now.  Between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea, ;  what  and  how  much 
did  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Walsh  did  not  look  the  kind  of 
man  to  use  strong  language  at  ran- 
dom or  with  no  meaning.  At  this 
moment  he  was  playing  with  a  pencil 
and  a  piece  of  paper  that  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket,  and  having  begun  to 
make  conversation,  as  it  were  to  wile 
away  the  time,  he  went  on  to  talk  in 
a  most  interesting  way  concerning 
theatres  and  theatrical  folks.  Cosmo 
had  on  what  Edmund  called  his  "  fish- 
spearing  expression,"  quietly  attentive, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Walsh's  most 
lively  discourse  he  saw  him  write 
something  on  a  piece  of  paper  which 
ostensibly  contained  only  a  hastily 
sketched  outline  of  a  distinguished 
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j  ctor's  profile,  and  hand  it  up  to 
Geoffrey  Pierce.  They  looked  full  at 
each  other  a  moment  afterwards  and 
Mr.  Pierce  slightly  shook  his  head  as 
he  handed  back  the  paper  ;  after  which 
Mr.  Walsh  was  apparently  too  much 
discouraged  to  show  his  artistic  effort 
to  Cosmo,  but  tore  it  into  minute  frag- 
ments and  diverged  into  politics. 

He  was  still  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  conversation  when  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  announced  Edmund's 
i  eturn. 

Cosmo  lifted  his  eyes  as  his  brother 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  gave  him 
c  ne  keen,  anxious  glance.  Alas  !  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  fear  in  Edmund's 
face,  the  look  of  almost  terror  with 
\7hich,  for  one  instant,  his  eyes  went 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  as  if 
c  uestioning  what  had  been  said  and 
c  one  in  his  absence.  Never  so  in  any 
circumstances  does  a  man  look  who  is 
i  inocent  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed. 
Did  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  mean 
between  secret  dishonour  and  open 
shame?  The  next  moment  Edmund 
\*as  greeting  his  friend  gaily  and  ban- 
tering him  about  his  mistake,  while 
Cosmo  rose  and  slipped  silently  away, 
sick  at  heart. 

The  door  of  Geoffrey  Pierce' s  sitting- 
i  oom  was  locked,  and  after  a  moment 
te  went  slowly  up  stairs,  but  on  the 
l.inding  paused  again.  He  could  not 
go  into  .the  sitting-room  and  face 
Margaret  and  Althea.  The  bedroom 
door  was  open,  and  the  light  there, 
I  urning  low,  showing  little  ruffled  curly 
1  eads  on  their  small  pillows.  Cosmo 
stepped  inside  leaving  the  door  open, 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  one 
of  the  cots  where  he  had  most  often 
sien  Althea  sit.  Baby  May  turned 
a  ad  half  awoke,  uttering  a  little  mur- 
muring sound  and  stretching  out  a 
dimpled  hand.  The  young  man  just 
touched  it  softly  with  his  own,  and  the 
tiny  fingers  closed  over  one  of  his; 
v  ith  that  she  slept  again,  and  he  sat 
a  ad  listened.  He  began  to  think  that 
lie  had  not  come  to  the  right  place  to 
make  his  waiting  easy.  It  was  terrible 
to  look  round  upon  those  little  helpless 
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creatures,  and  think  that  below  their 
father  was  perhaps  selling  his  soul  for 
the  power  of  keeping  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  If  the  pass  to  which  he  had 
come  was  in  part  his  own  fault,  what 
comfort  was  there  in  that  1  He  was 
what  circumstances  had  made  him,  and 
circumstances  make  or  mar  us  all. 

"Oh  father,  father,"  Cosmo  was 
thinking,  "  if  you  would  but  see  1  if 
you  would  but  know  !  What  is  it  to 
be  kind  to  me,  a  strong  man  who  can 
fight  the  world  for  himself,  when  you 
can  be  so  hard  to  these,  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  too  ?  When  you  force 
me  to  take  part  against  you,  whose 
fault  is  it  if  I  make  you  angry  and 
wring  your  heart  ?  " 

The  door  below  opened  and  shut ; 
Moloch,  who  was  lying  in  the  passage, 
flapped  his  tail,  and  a  soft,  hesitating 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  It  was 
not  Edmund,  but  Geoffrey  Pierce  who 
came  to  the  open  door  and  looked  in. 
"  You're  there,  are  you  1 "  he  said  in 
a  hushed  tone,  and  then  he  too  came 
in  and  sat  down.  "  Walsh  wouldn't 
talk  freely  before  me,  after  what  I 
said,"  he  went  on  rather  wearily.  "  So 
I  came  away,  though  Edmund  didn't 
care.  He  wouldn't  care,  I  think,  if 
the  whole  town  was  present,  unless 
the  practical  consequences  were  likely 
to  be  disagreeable.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  speak  my  mind 
once  for  all,  and  then  to  leave  them  to 
it." 

It  was  not  what  Cosmo  would  once 
have  expected,  that  he  should  discuss 
his  brother  with  a  comparative 
stranger.  But  then  this  stranger 
knew  more  of  Edmund  than  he  did 
himself,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
perhaps  loved  him  quite  as  well.  "  I 
hope  Edmund  will  confide  in  me  now," 
he  said.  "  It  was  for  that  reason  I 
thought  it  best  to  wait.  He  must  be 
sure  by  this  time  that  I  know  already 
that  there  is  something  serious  the 
matter." 

"  If  you  think  he  has  confided  in  me 
you  are  mistaken,"  answered  the  other 
eagerly,  though  still  hardly  above  a 
whisper.  "Things  have  come  out, — 
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we  have  been  so  intimately  connected 
that  I  could  hardly  have  avoided  know- 
ing something  of  his  private  affairs, 
and  he  has  never  seemed  to  care 
whether  I  knew  or  not.  But  he  has 
never  told  me  exactly  how  things  stand, 
and  I  think  now  he  never  will." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
both  men  deep  in  perplexed,  painful 
thought.  Then  Geoffrey  spoke  again, 
in  a  musing,  introspective  tone.  "I 
am  such  a  surly  beggar  that  I  dare  say 
you  don't  know  how  much  I  have 
cared, — ay,  and  do  care,  for  Edmund. 
I've  been  more  alone  in  the  world  than 
most  fellows,  and  when  I  came  across 
him  first,  I, — fell  in  love  with  him,  so  to 
c,  much  as  a  woman  might.  In 


the  novels  and  plays  they  make  out 
that  a  woman  always  goes  on  caring 
for  the  man  just  the  same,  whatever 
he  does,  and  I  myself  have  argued 
against  the  notion.  But  I  care  for 
Edmund  in  very  much  that  same 
unreasoning  fashion.  You  will  say 
that  you  do  the  same ;  but  then  in 
your  case  there  is  the  tie  of  blood. 
Well,  there  is  no  use  in  reasoning 
about  such  things;  they're  above  or 
below  reason, — I  don't  know  whiclj. 
At  any  rate  you  and  I  ought  to  stand 
by  one  another,  and  have  confidence 
in  each  other.  When  I  saw  you  first 
I  felt  inclined  to  hate  you,  because  you 
were  so  like  Edmund  and  he  had  dis- 
appointed me.  There's  reason  for  you 
again !  but  I  don't  pride  myself  on 
being  reasonable.  Now  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  are  all  I  once 
thought  he  was ;  but  if  you  disappoint 
me  I  sha'n't  feel  it  so  much  this  time, 
because  after  all  I  don't  care  for  you 
as  I  do  for  Edmund.  But  I  trust  you, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  trust 
me." 

"  I  trust  you,"  said  Cosmo  simply  ; 
"  and  we  ought  to  work  together,  for 
I  think  we  both  want  the  same  thing. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  could  leave 
Edmund  by  himself,  to  sink  or  swim  ; 
but  at  any  rate  one  would  be  less  than 
a  man  not  to  do  his  best  for  these." 

They  both  looked  round  upon  the 
little  motionless  heads,  with  soft 


flushed  cheeks  and  parted  lips  like 
crimson  rose-leaves;  and  neither  felt 
in  the  least  calm  or  business-like  or 
inclined  to  be  ruled  by  common  sense. 

"  Come  down  stairs,"  said  Geoffrey 
Pierce  in  an  impatient  whisper  ;  "we 
can't  talk  here.  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know  or  can  guess ;  and  if  we  can 
think  of  anything  to  do,  in  Heaven's 
name  let's  do  it." 

The  lodger's  room,  though  larger, 
was  hardly  so  comfortably  furnished 
as  Edmund's,  and  bore  signs  of  little 
but  hard  work.  Remembering  that 
it  was  the  man's  home,  it  was  rather 
sad  to  see  how  little  there  was  of 
home  about  it ;  the  complete  absence 
it  showed  of  those  trifles  that  have 
a  sentimental  value.  It  looked  like 
the  room  of  a  man  who  had  put  all  his 
cargo  of  affections  into  one  boat,  and 
possibly  made  shipwreck  of  it. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  or  guessed 
that  Edmund  has  a  lot  of  undesirable 
acquaintances,"  he  began,  pushing  one 
of  the  chairs  to  Cosmo  and  flinging 
himself  into  another  ;  "  and  of  course 
you  know  that  his  pocket  has  more 
than  one  hole  in  it.  He  gambles, — 
that  is  the  only  word  for  it,  though 
he  doesn't  do  it  in  quite  the  sensa- 
tional style  in  which  some  fellows  do. 
I  have  talked  to  him  about  it  till  I'm 
tired,  and  he  always  proves  to  me  con- 
clusively that  he  couldn't  live  without 
the  excitement,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  he  neither  gains  nor  loses.  That 
of  course  is  all  nonsense.  He  knows 
he  loses,  and  he  always  thinks  that  he 
is  going  to  gain.  And  he  is  hard 
pressed  enough  to  be  always  dreaming 
of  a  series  of  lucky  hits  that  might 
mean  salvation.  He  doesn't  tell  me 
much  of  all  this,  but  I  know  ;  can't 
I  read  him  like  a  book  after  all  these 
years  !  And  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that,  if  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on, 
it  means  ruin." 

"  And  how  about  this  Mr.  Walsh  1 " 

"Ah,  about  him  I  am  not  so  sure. 
He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  a  sort ;  and 
I  believe  he  has  some  stronger  hold 
on  Edmund.  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  they  have  been  gambling  in  some 
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more  serious  fashion,  in  the  way  of 
speculation,  I  mean,  and  have  got  out 
of  one  scrape  into  another  for  some 
time  past.  Mr.  Walsh  thinks  I  am 
more  in  Edmund's  confidence  than  is 
the  case,  being  taken  in  by  Edmund's 
careless  way  of  speaking  as  though  it 
cidn't  matter  how  much  I  knew.  So 
he  made  a  proposal  to  me  to-night, 
the  details  of  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  because  he  bound  me  over 
beforehand  not  to  speak  of  them  to  any 
cne  else.  I  can  say,  though,  that  it 
c  nly  seems  to  me  another  step  on  the 
eld  road,  a  temporary  postponement  of 
the  smash  by  preparing  the  way  for  a 
greater  one." 

"And  he  asked  you,  did  he  not, 
v/hether  I  was  a  fit  person  to  be  taken 
iato  the  scheme?  " 

"  No,  he  only  wanted  to  know 
v/hether  you  knew  the  state  of  affairs. 
I  told  him  no,  but  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  was  almost  equally  ignorant. 
He  must  have  found  it  out  though, 
for  he  preferred  not  to  go  into  the 
matter  fully  until  he  could  have 
Edmund  alone.  So  there  they  are 
together." 

"  Do  you  think  Edmund  will  agree 
to  what  he  proposes?  " 

"  Probably  for  the  time.  Whether 
1  e  will  carry  it  through  afterwards 
is  doubtful,  I  should  say.  He  will 
want  to  gain  time,  I  suppose ;  so,  for 
his  sake,  do  we ;  and  so,  for  his  own 
sake,  does  Walsh." 

"  If  Edmund  pledges  himself  to  any- 
thing that  an  honest  man  may  do,  he 
will  have  to  carry  it  out,"  said  Cosmo 
st-ernly.  "  You  would  not  have  him 
consent  to  what  he  did  not  mean  to 
do  merely  to  gain  time  ?  •" 

The  reproach  of  the  tone  did  not 
soem  to  anger  Geoffrey  Pierce.  "  What 
I  would  have,  or  what  I  would  do 
myself,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it," 
he  answered.  "  What  Edmund  would 
have  been  if  he  had  stayed  among  his 
own  folk  like  other  men,  I  can't  say. 
What  he  is  now  I  know  perhaps 
better  than  you  do,  and  perhaps  I 
have  as  little  wish  to  speak  against 
him.  All  he  can  do  to  help  himself 


will  be  about  as  much  use  as  the 
struggles  of  a  man  in  deep  water  who 
cannot  swim.  The  question  is,  what 
can  you  and  I  do  ? " 

"  Ay  ;  and  what  do  you  advise  ? " 
"  I  imagine, — though,  mind,  he  has 
never  said  so — that   he  expects   that 
you  will   be  able  to  work  upon  your 
father.     Is  there  any  hope  of  that  1  " 

"  By  argument, — no  !  I  have  said 
all  that  can  be  said,  without  producing 
the  slightest  effect." 

"  You  think  he  would  not  lay  down 
a  sum  of  money  to  keep  matters  here 
from  coming  to  an  open  smash  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  has  offered  to 
increase  Edmund's  allowance  if  he  will 
at  once  consent  to  cut  off  the  entail." 

"  I  know  ;  and  Edmund  said  some- 
thing about  his  having  proposed  his 
going  to  America  or  Australia.  But 
what  in  heaven's  name  could  he  do 
there  with  such  a  family  as  his?  I 
believe  he  had  better  agree  to  what 
your  father  wishes,  on  condition  of  his 
debts  being  paid." 

"  I  will  never  consent  to  it,  if 
he  does.  It  would  be  said  that  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  his  place  to 
make  room  for  me ;  and  it  would  be 
no  more  than  the  truth.  Besides,  any 
mere  payment  of  money  would  only  be 
an  escape  from  present  difficulty." 
"  What  can  you  suggest  then  ?  " 
"  I  am  thinking ;  I  have  been 
thinking  of  little  else  of  late.  But 
first  I  must  ask  you  something."  He 
spoke  with  such  evident  reluctance 
that  this  other  man,  who  thought  that 
he  had  no  family  pride,  understood 
and  pitied  him.  "Do  you  believe," 
he  went  on,  "that  Edmund's  marriage 
was  his  real  offence  against  my 
father?" 

"  He  has  always  told  me  so.  I 
have  known  him  intimately  now  for 
seven  years,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
suspicion  of  any  other  definite  of- 
fence." 

**  Then  he  has  not  forfeited  his 
rights,  and  ought  not  to  lose  them. 
And  nothing  would  so  rehabilitate 
him, — you  know  what  I  mean — as 
being  restored  to  his  own  place.  Now 
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nothing  would  ever  content  my  father 
but  to  have  one  of  his  own  name  to 
succeed  him,  so  it  is  evident  that  if 
Edmund  were  an  only  son  he  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  forgiven, 
whatever  he  might  have  done." 

"Ay,  but  he  is  not  an  only  son; 
and  you  have  never  offended  your 
father.  If  it  were  not  for  the  entail 
the  matter  would  be  very  simple." 

"  Just  so  ;  and  that  one  difficulty  my 
father  has  been  trying  for  years  to 
get  over.  But  I  propose  to  make 
things  not  quite  so  simple.  If  I 
offend  my  father  and  make  a  breach 
with  him  that  can  never  be  got  over, 
I  shall  be  out  of  it  all,  and  he  will 
have  every  reason  for  being  reconciled 
to  Edmund.  He  cannot  well  disin- 
herit one  son  who  has  offended  him  in 
favour  of  another  who  has  done  the 
very  same  thing." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"  No  ?  It  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Since  there  are  no  more  Herons  to 
interfere  with  Edmund's  chances, 
there  is  good  hope  that  he  may  prosper 
when  once  I  am  out  of  the  way,  as  the 
legal  right  is  on  his  side.  I  have  no 
wish  to  put  myself  out  of  the  world, 
or  even  to  pretend  to  do  so ;  nor  can 
I  damage  the  family  honour  as  well  as 
my  own  by  murder  or  forgery  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  So  the  most  fitting 
and  appropriate  course  is  to  disgrace 
myself  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
which  Edmund  has  done,  and  that  is 
what  I  mean  to  do,  if  I  can  get  some 
one — to  help  me." 

Hitherto  Cosmo  had  been  grave 
enough,  but  at  this  point  he  laughed 
a  little  and  blushed;  and  Geoffrey 
Pierce  suddenly  remembered  how  very 
young  he  was  after  all.  "  You  don't 
mean— by  getting  married  ? "  he  asked 
in  pitying  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  do  mean," 
answered  Cosmo,  and  for  a  moment 
they  were  both  silent,  because  it  did 
not  seem  to  either  of  them  fair  to  ask 
or  to  tell  the  name  of  her  who  was  to 
aid  the  young  man  in  his  hopeful 
project. 

'•It's— it's   lunatic,"   said  Geoffrey 


at  last,  suddenly  perceiving  another 
aspect  of  the  proposal.  "  It's  late  in 
the  day  to  use  quixotic  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  really  no  one  but  the 
Don  in  his  maddest  mood  would  ever 
have  thought  seriously  of  such  a 
scheme.  Don't  you  see  that  you  cer- 
tainly ruin  yourself  on  the  mere  chance 
of  doing  Edmund  some  good  1 " 

"  And  don't  you  see  that  that  is  just 
what  I  want  ?  That  I  want  above  all 
things  to  make  sure  that  if  Edmund 
is  ruined  I  shall  not  profit  by  it, — 
that  no  mistaken  zeal  for  my  interests 
may  cause  him  to  be  hardly  judged? 
I  don't  wish  to  be  selfish,  but  I  must 
consider  my  own  honour." 

That  last  remark  scattered  the 
other's  ideas  completely.  He  jumped 
up  with  an  exclamation,  and  began  to 
pace-  impatiently  about  the  room, 
while  Cosmo  leaned  back,  watching 
him  with  an  air  of  calm  conviction. 
"If  I  could  do  Edmund's  cause  any 
good  by  remaining  friends  with  my 
father  I  ought  to  do  it,  of  course, 
though  my  motives  might  be  mis- 
construed," went  on  the  young  man 
with  dignity.  "  But  I  can't.  My 
father  won't  tell  me  anything,  won't 
argue  the  point  with  me.  He  simply 
says  that  he  will  do  or  sacrifice  any- 
thing to  put  me  into  Edmund's  place ; 
and  I  can  see  but  one  way  to  make 
him  alter  that  determination." 

"  But  how  can  you  marry  ? — Excuse 
me ;  of  course  that  is  purely  your  own 
business.  But  literary  earnings  are 
very  precarious,  especially  at  first,  and 
you  told  me  that  you  had  but  a  very 
small  independence  of  your  own." 

"  What  I  want,  at  first  at  any  rate, 
is  principally  the  name  of  a  wife,"  said 
Cosmo,  blushing  again.  "  If  we  cannot 
afford  a  home  of  our  own  we  shall 
simply  not  have  one.  That  will  be 
all;  but  I  shall  have  the  right  ta 
protect  her  and  to  do  what  I  can  for 
her,  and  it  will  go  hard  if  I  can't  do 
better  for  her  than  any  one  has  done 
yet.  I  am  sure  I  can  earn  a  living 
for  her  at  least,  if  not  such  a  one  as  I 
should  like.  And  there  is  something 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  emer- 
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gencies.  My  mother  is  wealthy,  and 
she  is  very  good  to  me.  I  would  not 
2  sk  her  for  anything  for  myself,  but  if 
my  wife  needed  anything  that  I  could 
not  give  her,  from  a  new  bonnet  to  a 
luxurious  home,  I  could  ask  without 
a,nv  fear  of  being  refused." 

"Will  she  not  take  your  father's 
view  of  the  affair  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  She  will  do  nothing 
for  Edmund,  I  fear ;  but  for  me  as 
g.gainst  my  father  she  will  do  all  she 
<;an.  We  are  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  I  doubt  we  shall  not  stand ; 
but  we  may  try  at  least  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  wreck  for  Edmund 
end  the  bairns." 

He  spoke  with  a  musing,  deliberate 
certainty  that  seemed  to  make  all 
argument  impossible.  Geoffrey  Pierce 
abandoned  it  for  the  moment,  and 
turned  to  another  view  of  the  matter. 
'•  But  it  seems  to  me  that  your  father 
may  very  probably  decline  to  do  any- 
thing for  Edmund  in  the  present 
emergency,  even  if  he  decides  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  disinheriting  him  in 
vour  favour.  What  is  to  be  done 
then?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  too.  When 
3£dmund  is  forced  to  realise  that  I  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  more  with  my 
lather,  he  will  make  the  effort  at  last 
to  look  matters  fairly  in  the  face.  If 
no  better  may  be,  1  shall  advise  him  to 
make  some  sort  of  composition  with 
his  creditors.  In  the  long  run  I 
cannot  believe  that  my  father  will 
i  How  any  man  to  be  a  loser  by  the 


name  of  Heron  ;  but  if  he  does,  we 
cannot  help  it.  We  shall  all  be  in  the 
same  boat  then,  and  I  will  persuade 
Edmund  to  let  us  all  go  abroad  to- 
gether and  make  a  fresh  start  in  a 
new  world." 

"  A  nice  prospect,  for  him  and  for 

you." 

"  No  worse  for  us  than  for  hundreds 
of  others.  And  Edmund  will  have 
Herne's  Edge  to  look  forward  to ;  a 
prospect  of  a  settled  home  for  his  old 
age,  and  an  honoured  name  to  wear  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  it  has  been 
worn  with  honour  for  centuries. 
Should  not  that  be  a  comfort,  and  a 
safeguard  ? " 

"  For  him,  doubtless.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  lose  on  all  hands ;  and 
I  wonder — pardon  me — whether  you 
quite  realise  what  you  are  doing  1 " 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  so.  But  sup- 
posing I  had  not,  is  it  not  better  when 
a  man  sees  a  course  of  action  to  be 
right  for  him  to  commit  himself  to  it 
and  be  done  with  it  ?  The  baser  part 
of  him  may  cry  out  then,  but  it  cannot 
hold  him  back,  and  so  much  the  better 
for  him." 

Geoffrey  Pierce's  sigh  was  a  kind  of 
answer  to  the  bright  confident  tone  of 
the  question,  and  he  made  no  other. 
It  was  the  baser  part  of  Edmund's 
nature, — not  Cosmo's — whose  action 
he  feared  and  doubted ;  but  as  he 
had  said,  it  was  as  bitter  to  him  to 
speak  against  Edmund  as  it  was  to 
the  other  to  hear,  so  that  to  say 
nothing  was  easiest  and  perhaps  best. 
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A.    DAY    WITH   XENOPHON'S    HARRIERS. 


THERE  are,  we  take  it,  few  public- 
schoolmen  who  have  not  at  one  period  or 
another  of  their  lives  made  theacquaint- 
ance  of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Gryllus. 
He  is,  or  used  to  be,  the  first  of  the 
classic  Greeks  to  whom  British  youth 
was  introduced,  generally  through  the 
medium  of  the  ANABASIS  ;  and,  if  one 
may  speak  from  personal  experience, 
he  was  less  unpopular  with  schoolboys 
than  the  majority  of  his  kind.  For 
there  is  not  a  little  that  appeals  to 
the  boyish  mind  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Cyreian  expedition.  There  is,  for 
instance,  somewhat  of  a  Britannic 
character  about  the  adventure  itself, 
and  there  are  allusions  to  strange 
birds  and  beasts  seen  on  the  march ; 
but  chiefly  and  principally  there  is  a 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  words 
and  phrases,  which,  so  only  they  con- 
tribute to  fill  the  measure  of  the 
allotted  task,  can  be  reckoned  without 
wound  to  the  boyish  conscience  as 
eternally  new.  This  last  distinction 
is  of  course  shared  by  Homer,  but  it 
is  in  his  case  neutralised  by  difficulties, 
particularly  of  dialect,  which  are  absent 
from  Xenophon's  straightforward  Attic 
prose.  In  a  word  Xenophon's  is  nice, 
easy  Greek,  and  for  this  reason  he  is 
not  wholly  unbeloved  in  the  school- 
room ;  nay,  he  might  perhaps  be 
actually  liked  if  teachers  would  but 
take  the  trouble  to  impress  boys  with 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  man 
himself. 

For  surely  this  Xenophon  was  one 
of  those  many-sided  men  of  whom  the 
earth  produces  but  a  few.  That  he 
should  have  combined  the  man  of 
letters  with  the  military  commander 
was,  to  be  sure,  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  a  nation  which  sent  Sophocles 
and  Thucydides  to  sea  as  admirals ; 
but  Xenophon  won  distinction  in  both 
fields,  which  Sophocles  and  Thucydides 
did  not ;  and  he  won  it  not  in  these 


fields  only.  A  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  a  general  of  Cavalry  we  might 
expect  of  him ;  but  not  necessarily  a 
tract  on  horses  and  horse-breaking, 
much  of  which  is  as  valuable  to-day 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago, 
still  less  a  discourse  on  hounds  and 
hunting,  of  the  merits  whereof  the 
reader  shall  presently  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  himself.  The 
man's  life  too  was  remarkable.  We 
know  him  first  as  a  handsome,  well- 
born Athenian  boy,  admitted  while 
yet  in  his  teens  to  intimacy  with 
Socrates.  At  eighteen  he  obtains  his 
first  experience  as  a  cavalry  man,  and 
at  twenty- one  sees  active  service  in 
the  field  at  Delium.  In  the  ensuing 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  he  is 
again  fighting,  and  fighting  against 
the  people  whom  in  his  aristocratic 
heart  he  most  cordially  admires. 
Then  apparently  he  turns  for  a  time 
from  soldiering  to  letters,  till  he  for- 
sakes the  pen  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Therein 
suddenly  called  to  high  command,  he 
conducts  his  historic  retreat  with  an 
ability  that  gives  him  permanent  rank 
among  great  generals.  He  then  finds 
a  promising  career  before  him  as  a 
buccaneer  leader ;  but  he  has  seem- 
ingly little  fancy  for  it,  and  after  a 
few  half-hearted  adventures,  he  re- 
turns to  Athens.  There  he  hears  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  his 
first  friend,  and  in  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation he  takes  up  the  pen  to 
vindicate  his  memory.  This  done, 
he  goes  back  to  his  veterans  once 
more  in  the  service  of  his  hero  Agesi- 
laus ;  and  thus  he  comes  into  conflict 
with  his  own  countrymen  at  Coronea, 
and  is  banished  from  Athens.  Finally 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  the  old  war- 
rior retires  to  an  estate  granted  to 
him  by  Sparta,  and  settles  down,  at 
Skillus,  to  the  peaceful  life  of  a 
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country  gentleman.  Here  he  lived 
for  the  best  part  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  what  keenness  of  enjoy- 
ment he  himself  has  told  us ;  here  he 
wrote  in  whole  or  in  part  the  HEL- 
LENICA,  the  ANABASIS,  and  the  CYRO 
I^EDIA,  which  sum  up  the  memories 
of  his  past  life  ;  and  here  he  composed 
his  tracts  on  horsemanship  and  on 
hunting,  the  latter  being  the  chief 
enjoyment  of  his  old  age.  For  the 
man  was  a  sportsman,  and  it  is  in  his 
character  as  a  sportsman  and  as  the 
earliest  extant  writer  on  the  chase 
that  we  propose  to  speak  of  him  here. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  the  first 
great  general  who  solaced  his  old  age 
with  a  pack  of  harriers. 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the 
Spartan  kind,"  says  Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens,  who  has  evidently  studied  his 
Xenophon  to  some  purpose.  But 
there  were  two  breeds  of  the  Spartan 
kind,  the  Castorian  and  the  Foxite, 
(the  latter  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
t'ox  and  dog,)  of  which  Xenophon 
seems  to  have  used  both  impartially. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  our  Athenian 
master  found  some  trouble  in  getting 
a  decent  pack  together.  He  opens  his 
disquisition  on  hounds  by  an  enumer- 
ation of  all  the  defects,  physical  and 
moral,  which  a  hound  should  not 
possess,  wherein  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
all  the  failings  which  are  still  among 
us.  Leggy  hounds,  weedy  hounds, 
flat-sided  hounds,  flat-footed  hounds, 
undersized  hounds,  headstrong  hounds, 
flashy  hounds,  sulky  hounds,  dwellers, 
babblers,  skirters — all  are  faithfully 
portrayed  and  uncompromisingly  con- 
demned. "  Hounds  with  such  faults 
as  these,  whether  due  to  nature  or  to 
bad  training,  are  of  little  worth  ;  they 
are  enough  to  disgust  even  a  truly 
keen  sportsman."  A  good  hound 
should  have  a  light,  small,  sinewy 
head,  a  long,  round,  flexible  neck, 
broad  chest,  free  shoulders,  straight,, 
round,  wiry  forelegs,  straight  knees, 
round  sides,  muscular  loins,  full  flanks, 
but  not  too  full ;  his  thighs  should  be 
firm,  compact  and  well  let  down,  his 


feet  round,  and  his  stern  long,  straight 
and  tapering.  Such  is  Xenophon's 
description  of  a  good  hound  ;  it  seems 
to  us  not  amiss  for  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era. 

As  to  colour,  Xenophon  shares  our 
modern  prejudice ;  he  dislikes  whole- 
coloured  hounds,  all  black,  all  tan,  all 
white,  and  prefers  the  colours  mixed. 
With  the  shape  aforesaid,  good  colour, 
good  nose,  and  plenty  of  tongue  you 
can  make  a  good  pack  and  hope  to 
kill  a  hare.  Breed  your  puppies  in 
the  spring,  is  his  advice,  and  do  not 
over-feed  them  ;  train  them  by  taking 
them  out  in  a  leash  to  follow  the  old 
hounds  on  a  line  of  scent ;  and  if  you 
have  a  spirited  puppy,  do  not  let  him 
go  away  in  view  of  a  hare,  or  he  will 
over-exert  himself  and  do  himself  an 
injury.  Would  the  reader  like  a  list 
of  Greek  hound-names  ?  Xenophon 
will  furnish  him  with  a  catalogue  of 
forty-seven,  most  of  which  flow  natur- 
ally into  an  English  equivalent, 
Active,  Bustler,  Ravager,  Reveller, 
Cheerful,  and  the  like.  "  Give  your 
hounds  short  names,"  he  says,  "  that 
it  may  be  easy  to  call  them."  Ac- 
cordingly the  names  which  he  leaves 
to  us  are  without  exception  dissylla- 
bic ;  for  the  Greek  ear  was  not  alive 
to  the  merits  of  the  dactyl  in  hound 
nomenclature;  and  we  look  in  vain, 
for  such  a  name  as  "AyycAos  (Mes- 
senger). But  we  find  at  all  events 
"  Hebe  "  in  his  list ;  a  name  which 
after  two  thousand  years  still  does 
duty  in  our  English  kennels. 

So  much  for  points  of  similitude  ;  a. 
word  must  now  be  said  as  to  points  of 
diversity.  After  the  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  securing  speed  and  endurance 
in  hounds,  we  are  rather  dismayed  to 
find  that  every  one  of  the  pack  was 
fitted  with  a  collar,  a  leash,  and  a 
surcingle ;  the  latter  being  designed 
apparently  to  protect  the  hound  from 
injury  and  also  (for  Xenophon  seems 
to  have  hunted  with  a  bitch  pack) 
from  the  advances  of  the  amorous  cur- 
dog.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to- 
find  a  warning  that  a  hare  is  rarely 
run  down  by  hounds  through  mere 
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speed ;  and  that  nets  must  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  harrier-master's 
equipment.  These  nets  were  most 
elaborate  affairs,— long  nets  of  a 
hundred  yards  length  to  stretch  along 
a  hill  side,  road-nets  to  lay  across 
roads  and  tracks,  purse-nets  and 
nooses  to  fit  into  runs  and  meuses. 
One  wonders  how  a  hare  can  ever 
have  kept  out  of  them.  But  though, 
like  most  sportsmen  of  old  time, 
Xenophon  was  keen  in  the  matter  of 
blood,  we  can  pardon  him  his  nets  for 
the  knowledge  of  woodcraft  shown  in 
his  disposition  thereof,  and  for  his 
genuine  love  of  seeing  hounds  work. 

And  now  let  us  start  with  him  for  a 
day's  hunting.  We  must  imagine  a  still 
autumn  day  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Pholoe,  close  to  Olympia  in  the 
Ptloponnese.  In  the  spring,  wild 
flowers  (the  "stinking  violets"  since 
immortalised  by  Leech)  are  apt  to 
interfere  with  scent ;  in  summer  the 
heat  is  bad  both  for  scent  and  hounds  ; 
a:itumn  is  the  time,  for  then  the 
harvest  is  gathered  and  the  wild 
flowers  are  dead.  And  here  let  us 
note  in  passing  that  Xenophon,  like 
all  true  sportsmen,  is  jealous  of  the 
sanctity  of  cultivated  ground.  "  The 
sportsman  must  beware  of  injuring 
the  fruits  of  the  season  and  of  dis- 
turbing springs  and  streams."  Also 
too  much  wind  is  undesirable.  "  Take 
not  your  hounds  out  on  a  very  windy 
day,"  says  Beckford  sententiously,  un- 
aware that  Xenophon  gave  the  same 
counsel  twenty  centuries  before  him. 
The  morning  air  may  be  chill,  but 
we  must  make  an  early  start,  for  then 
we  shall  have  the  best  chance  of  good 
scent ;  "  Those  who  go  out  late  rob 
their  hounds  of  all  chance  of  finding, 
and  themselves  of  all  profit  in  the  chase . ' ' 
As  to  our  clothing,  let  it  suffice  that 
we  be  lightly  clad  and  lightly  shod, 
for  we  travel  en  our  own  feet ;  and 
that  we  carry  a  thick  stick  (poVaXoi/) 
in  our  hand.  "A  sportsman,"  says 
Xenophon,  (listen,  ye  that  are  clad  in 
scarlet  and  leathers  ! )  "  should  not 
think  too  much  of  his  dress."  So 
though  our  equipment  be  precisely 


that  which  Mr.  Jorrocks  declares  to 
belong  to  "  a  man  well  mounted  for 
harriers,"  let  us  swallow  the  sarcasm, 
and  join  our  master  with  his  hounds. 
How  many  couple  he  takes  out  it  is 
difficult  to  count ;  but  here  they  come, 
Kpavyrj,  3>Aeyo>j/,  &v\a£,  Aoyx7?  (Clamor- 
ous, Fiery,  Watchman,  Javelin)  and 
the  rest  of  them.  In  all  their  trap- 
pings they  do  not  look  as  if  they 
would  run  away  from  us ;  but  we 
shall  see.  The  master  has  taken  care 
to  give  them  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
that  over  rough  ground  to  make 
their  feet  hard,  for  he  is  pai  ticular  in 
the  matter  of  feet ;  and  he  has  fed 
them  himself  and  left  those  that  are 
off  their  feed  at  home,  so  that  all 
that  he  takes  out  are  likely  to  be  fifc 
and  well.  Do  not  hint  that  we  may 
find  a  fox,  for  this  is  a  sore  point  with 
Xenophon.  "  To  let  your  hounds 
hunt  foxes  is  the  best  way  to  spoil 
them,"  he  remarks  curtly  and  will 
not  be  gainsaid.  The  boy  with  the 
nets  is  here,  so  let  us  be  off  to  the 
hills,  and  fix  them  as  silently  and  as 
cunningly  as  we  may.  One  last 
word  from  the  master  before  we 
start ;  "  If  we  should  put  up  a  hare  on 
our  way,  don't  halloo  (/XT)  dva/?oav)." 
But  Xenophon  must  tell  his  own 
story. 

Go  to  your  hunting  ground  in  silence, 
lest  the  hare,  if  there  be  one  in  the  vicinity, 
should  hear  you  and  make  off' ;  then  tie 
each  of  your  hounds  separately  10  a  tree, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  let  loose 
[and  not  foul  all  the  leashes]  and  fix  your 
nets  after  the  fashion  already  described. 
Then  leave  your  net-man  behind  to  watcli 
them,  and  go  you  on  with  your  hounds  to 
rouse  your  quarry.  First  vow  to  Apollo  and 
to  Artemis,1  the  huntress,  to  give  them  a 
share  of  the  game  ;  and  then  let  slip  a 
single  hound,  the  most  sagacious  that  you 
have  ....  When  your  hound  carries  a 
line  straight  away  from  the  many  that 
cross  each  other  [for  a  hare's  \*  anderings 
on  her  way  to  make  her  form  are,  as 
Xenophon  well  knows,  erratic]  then  let 

1  We  cannot  forbear  to  recall  Mr.  Jorrocks' 
vow  to  Diana,  on  a  famous  occasion,  of  a 
"  complete  rig  out  at  Swan  and  Edgar's,  petti- 
coat, bustle  and  all." 
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slip  a  second  liound.  And  as  they  carry 
the  line  further  let  slip  the  rest,  one  at  a 
time,  at  short  intervals,  and  follow  them 
yourself,  but  without  hurrying  them,  or 
you  will  over-excite  them  before  the  proper 
:ime. 

No\v  do  your  hounds  press  forward 
keenly  and  with  spirit,  unravelling  her 
ine,  be  it  single,  double,  or  triple,  following 
ler  as  she  runs  or  crosses  her  foil,  through 
'ircles,  straight  lines  and  doubles,  fresh 
scent  or  faint,  where  they  can  hold  it  well, 
and  where  they  can  hardly  own  it;  thrust- 
ing past  each  other  with  sterns  waving 
:'ast,  ears  hanging  down,  and  eyes  all 
agleam.  When  they  are  hard  by  their 
lare,  you  will  know  it  speedily  enough; 
{heir  whole  bodies  seem  to  wave  with  their 
sterns,  they  press  on  as  if  they  meant  inis- 
ohief  (TToXe/KKcoy),  they  jostle  each  other  for 
';he  first  place  ;  now  they  pack  together, 
now  they  spread  out  again,  and  hasten  for- 
•  vard  once  more.  At  last  they  work  up  to 
!ier  form  and  are  just  upon  her,  when  up 
»he  jumps  and  away  she  goes  with  a  crash 
of  tongues  (<\ayyfj  KOI  vXaypoi)  behind  her. 
And  do  you  halloo  as  she  goes:  "So  ho, 
;^ood  hounds,  so  ho,  that's  she,  (io>  Kvves, 
(to  KctAcos,  (ra(p£>s  ye  u>  Kvves,  KaXws  ye  to 
nvves}"  Then  roll  your  cloak  round  your 
wrist  and  run  with  them  after  her  ;  but  do 
not  head  her,  for  that  would  never  do 
(arropov  yap). 

And  here,  having  found  our  hare, 
et  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice 
T'ihe  passionate  delight  of  our  old 
Athenian  in  the  work  of  his  hounds. 
Oould  any  one  but  a  real  lover  of  them 
have  written  such  a  description  as 
t  his  ?  Eyes,  ears,  sterns  and  frames, 
he  watches  and  revels  in  their  every 
i action.  Let  us  observe  also  the  first 
of  recorded  ha  I  loos;  tw  (pronounced 
Yo)  is  not  so  very  far  remote  from 
certain  modern  hunting  noises,  where- 
in for  some  reason  Y  is  a  favourite 
initial.  But  the  chief  point  to  note  is 
*he  conversational  origin  of  all  true 
hound-language  from  the  time  of 
Xenophon  onward.  Take  an  example 
from  Jacques  de  Fouilloux  (whose  ac- 
quaintance readers  of  this  Magazine 
have  already  made)  when  his  hounds 
have  come  to  a  check  :  "  Hau,  ou  est 
•<l  alle,  le  Cerf?  Va  il  la  ?  £i,  appele, 
vppele,  appele."  The  fact  may  be 
verified  even  now  by  study  of  any 


born  huntsman  in  an  obscure  country, 
who  is  unencumbered  by  knowledge 
of  the  fashionable  noises  of  the  field. 
Surtees,  we  may  add,  is  careful  to 
note  it  in  the  charming  description  of 
the  trencher-fed  pack  in  Handley 
Cross.  But  to  resume. 

Your  hare  once  away  is  soon  out  of 
sight  ;  but  she  generally  comes  round  again 
to  the  place  where  she  was  found  ;  and 
then  you  must  shout  (to  your  net  man)  ''To 
her,  lad,  to  her  ;  look  out,  lad,  look  out  ;  " 
and  the  lad  at  the  nets  must  let  you  know 
if  she  be  caught  or  not.  And  if  she  be 
caught  in  her  first  ring,  then  call  your 
hounds  to  you  and  try  for  another.  But 
if  she  be  not  cauyht,  then  run  on  after  your 
hounds  as  quickly  as  you  may  ;  and  do  not 
give  in  but  keep  pounding  steadily  on. 
And  if  your  hounds  catch  a  view  of  her 
again,  halloo  to  them  :  "  Right  so,  good 
hounds,  forward  on,  (evye,  evye  <£ 
a>  Kvves)." 


And  now  we  arrive  at  a  crisis  as 
painful  as  it  is  common  in  the  hun- 
ting field,  a  crisis  which  leads  to  more 
cursing  and  bitterness  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  range  of  sport.  Mr. 
Jorrocks  quailed  before  the  thought 
of  a  master  "  thrown  out  "  and  scour- 
ing the  country  in  search  of  his  lest 
hounds.  The  disciple  of  Socrates  faces 
it  with  an  equal  mind. 

If  your  hounds  have  got  a  long  way 
ahead  of  you,  so  as  you  cannot  come  up 
with  them,  but  find  that  you  have  lost 
them,  that  you  cannot  see  them  anywhere 
near  you,  either  running  or  at  fault,  nor 
hear  them  giving  tongue  ;  then  halloo  to 
any  one  that  you  may  pass,  but  without 
stopping,  (irapadeovra  ap-a)  "  Hi  there  I  have 
you  seen  my  hounds  (^  Kareldes  COT)  ras 
Kvvas  ;)  "  ?  And  when  you  have  found  out 
where  they  are,  then,  if  they  are  still 
running,  go  up  to  them  and  cheer  them, 
calling  each  hound  in  turn  by  name,  and 
varying  the  tones  of  your  voice  as  much  as 
you  possibly  can,  from  shrill  to  deep,  and 
from  loud  to  soft  ;  and  over  and  above 
other  exhortations  (KeAev'/iara)  if  they  are 
running  on  a  mountain,  you  may  add  this 
cheer  following:  "Right  so,  right  so, 
good  hounds." 

Mark  how  cheerfully  this  old  sports- 
man puts  his  pride  in  his  pocket,  and 
how  gallantly  he  presses  on  to  catch 
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his  lost  hounds.  Note  too  how  deli- 
cately he  seeks  to  persuade  them  that 
his  eye  has  never  been  off  them. 
Cannot  we  see  him  joyfully  dashing 
away  the  sweat  with  the  cloak  rolled 
round  his  wrist  as  he  catches  up  the 
pack,  and  opening  the  performance 
by  a  shrill  rate  at  the  lagging  tail- 
hounds  whom  he  is  in  reality  so  de- 
lighted to  have  overtaken  1  And 
figure  the  pack  itself  towling  along  in 
its  panoply  of  collar  and  surcingle, 
and  tailing  longer  and  longer  as  it 
breasts  the  hill.  It  is  safe  to  cheer 
them  on  up  the  hill,  for  there  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  will  not  run  away 
from  you :  probably  a  vast  profusion 
of  cvye  is  necessary  to  get  them  along 
at  all.  But  now  we  must  pass  on  to 
another  incident  of  the  chase. 

If  [when  you  have  caught  them  up]  your 
hounds  are  not  actually  on  the  scent,  but 
have  over- run  it,  then  you  must  call  them, 
"Try  back,  hounds,  back,  (ou  TrdAtv,  ov 
TroXij',  a>  Kvvfs) ; "  and  when  they  Lave  come 
back  to  the  spot  where  they  "missed  the 
line,  you  should  cast  them  round,  making 
circles,  many  and  frequent ;  and  wherever 
scent  iails,  draw  a  line  1  on  the  ground  as 
a  mark  for  yourself,  and  keep  on  casting 
your  hounds  from  that  point,  making  much 
of  them  and  cheering  them  on  until  they  can 
fairly  own  it.  As  the  scent  grows  warmer, 
you  will  see  them  dart  forward,  thrusting 
past  each  other,  and  all  sharing  in  the 
work  ;  questing,  making,  as  it  were,  signals 
to  each  other,  and  yet  never  casting  too 
wide .  When  they  are  thus  busily  bustling 
hither  and  thither  after  the  line,  do  not 
hurry  them,  lest  in  their  eagerness  they 
should  over-run  it ;  and  besides  when  they 
are  close  to  their  hare  [who  has  evidently 
squatted]  and  show  you  plainly  that  they  are 
so,you  must  look  to  itthatyou  do  not  scare 
h*f  ™toJumPlngupbeforeyou.  No  !  [stand 
still].  Your  hounds  will  rouse  her  speedily 
enough  for  themselves.  Then,  as  they 


This  passage  has  been  a  sore  trouble  to 
commentators,  though  the  above  rendering 
seems  obvious  enough.  Some  of  them  render 
the  word  above  translated  line  (arolxos)  by 
stake.  If  the  word  will  bear  this  latter  inter- 

ation,  which  is  certainly  desirable,  the 
translation  will  run,  "Thrust  a  stick  into  the 
ground  as  a  mark  for  yourself;"  a  common 
practice  in  de  Fouilloux's  time,  when  such 
marks  were  called  brisees. 


near  their  hare,  you  will  see  them  flourish- 
ing their  sterns,  jostling  and  leaping  over 
each  other,  throwing  their  heads  into  the 
air,  and  giving  tongue  continually,  and 
looking  at  you  as  if  to  say,  "  This  i& 
gospel,  you  may  be  sure  (a\rjdrj  clvai  77% 
TCIVTO)  "~  till  they  fresh-find  her  at  last,  and 
fling  after  her  with  a  crash  (Ke<AayyuIai). 
And  if  she  run  into  the  nets,  or  escape 
them  either  outside  or  inside,  in  any  case 
the  netman  should  shout  out  what  has 
happened.  And  if  she  be  taken,  then  go 
and  try  for  another  ;  but  if  not,  run  you  on 
after  them,  cheering  them  as  before. 

The  reader  will  ask  if  our  friend  is 
ever  going  fairly  to  run  up  to  his- 
hare.  Let  us  entreat  him  to  have 
patience.  A  man  who  can  so  lovingly 
dwell  on  a  bit  of  cold  hunting  can 
afford  to  take  his  time.  Hounds  in 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era 
were  not  yet  bred  solely  for  speed, 
and  the  art  of  working  them  into  high 
condition  was  not  yet  perfected;  a 
hare  might  tire  them  out,  but  she 
could  not  tire  out  old  Xenophon. 

When  your  hounds  are  fairly  weary  of 
running  and  the  day  begins  to  grow  late, 
then  it  is  time  for  you,  the  huntsman,  to 
look  for  your  beaten  hare.  And  herein 
you  must  overlook  nothing  that  the  earth 
produces  or  that  she  bears  on  her  surface,. 
[i.e.  no  growing  plant  nor  accidental  cover]  ; 
but  make  many  casts,  that  nothing  be  over- 
looked. For  your  quarry  lies  close  and  in 
a  small  compass,  and  from  weariness  and 
fatigue  she  will  not  move.  Take  your 
hounds  on  and  cheer  them,  giving  a  good 
hound  plenty  of  encouragement,  a  sulky 
hound  little,  and  a  middling  hound  his 
due  proportion  ;  and  go  on  till  you  have 
either  killed  her  by  fair  hunting  (Kara 
Tro'Sas-)  or  driven  her  into  the  nets.  Then 
take  up  all  your  nets,  rub  your  hounds 
down  and  go  home  ;  waiting  awhile, 
though,  if  it  be  summer  and  high  noontide^ 
that  your  hounds'  feet  may  not  grow  sore 
on  the  way. 

And  so  ends  the  day's  sport ;  though 
we  must  not  omit  to  add  that  Xeno- 
phon was  careful  to  blood  his  hounds 
when  he  killed,  reserving  no  doubt  a 
due  proportion  of  the  hare  for  himself 
as  well  as  for  the  gods.  He  must  have 
enjoyed  many  such  runs  during  his 
twenty-three  years'  residence  at  Skil- 
lus,  for  except  in  the  close  season 
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(which  he  religiously  observed)  he 
seems  to  have  hunted  every  third  day, 
or,  as  we  should  now  say,  two  days  a 
week.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
the  hare  ;  boars  and  deer  were  equally 
his  quarry,  though,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  men  played  a  larger  part  than 
hounds.  To  a  dismounted  man  armed 
with  nothing  but  a  spear  there  was  a 
spice  of  danger  as  well  as  plenty  of 
hard  work  in  the  chase  of  the  boar. 
Yet  how  keen  the  old  man  is.  He 
must  have  been  over  sixty  when  he 
wrote  this  tract  on  hunting,  but  he  is 
as  full  of  ardour  and  energy  as  a  boy, 
and  will  not  hear  of  a  man's  slacken- 
ing his  speed  or  suspending  his  exer- 
tions so  long  as  hounds  continue  to 
run.  He  values  the  chase  too,  not 
only  for  its  enjoyment,  but  for  its 
lessons  of  pluck,  patience  and  endur- 
ance. Lord  Wolseley  has  said  in  his 
SOLDIER'S  POCKET-BOOK  that  hunting 
is  no  bad  education  for  a  staff-officer. 
Hear  Xenophon  on  the  subject. 

Men  who  love  sport  will  reap  therefrom 
no  small  advantage,  for  they  will  gain 
bodily  health,  better  sight,  better  hearing, 
and  a  later  old  age.  Above  all,  it  is  an 
excellent  training  for  war.  In  the  first 
place,  such  men,  if  required  to  make  a 
trying  march  on  bad  roads  under  arms, 
will  not  break  down  ;  they  will  stand  the 
strain  because  they  are  accustomed  to  go  a- 
hnnting  wild  animals  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Secondly,  they  will  be  able  to 
sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  and  keep  good  watch 
over  the  post  intrusted  to  them.  In  an 
advance  against  an  enemy  they  will  be 
competent  both  to  attack  and  to  obey  their 
orders  ;  for  it  is  thus  that  wild  animals 
are  taken.  If  they  are  in  the  van  they 
will  stick  to  their  posts,  for  they  will  have 
learned  steadfastness  ;  and  in  a  routof  the 
enemy,  they  will  be  able,  being  used  to 
such  things,  to  press  him  over  every  kind 
of  ground.  If  their  own  fide  be  beaten 
they  will  be  able  to  save  themselves  and 
others,  without  dishonour,  in  marshy, 
precipitous  or  otherwise  dangerous  ground; 
for,  from  experience,  they  will  be  quite  at 
home  in  it.  Men  like  these,  even  when 
rhe  greater  part  of  their  army  has  been 
routed,  have  rollied  and  fought  against  the 
victorious  enemy  when  astray  in  difficult 
ground,  and  have  beaten  them  by  their 
courage  and  their  endurance. 


How  characteristic  is  this  flash  of 
the  old  soldier  !  Only  a  few  pages 
back  he  has  dwelt  with  delight  on  the 
description  of  a  hare  crouching  in  her 
form  ;  but  the  bare  thought  of  past 
campaigns  stirs  his  blood  like  a  trum- 
pet. He  had  still  some  bitter  experi- 
ence in  store  for  him.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  or  thereabouts  the 
fortune  of  war  drove  him  from  Skill  us, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in 
Corinth.  In  the  following  year  his 
sentence  of  exile  was  revoked,  and 
five  years  later  he  sent  his  two  sons 
to  Man  tinea  (B.C.  362)  to  fight  for 
Athens  against  the  Thebans.  The 
elder  of  them  fell  in  the  battle ;  and 
his  old  father,  though  it  is  said  that 
he  would  not  repine,  was  wounded  to 
the  heart  by  his  bereavement.  He 
lived  on  for  another  seven  or  eight 
years  and  died  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety  (355  or  354  B.C.). 

Let  us  now  advance  the  clock  of 
time  four  centuries  and  a  half.  The 
old  Greece  has  perished,  and  Rome 
with  Domitian  at  its  head  rules  the 
world.  A  new  writer  on  Sport  appears 
on  the  scene,  Flavius  Arrianus  by 
name,  a  citizen  both  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Xeno- 
phon, so  great  indeed  that  he  boldly 
takes  his  name  and  imitates  him,  so 
far  as  he  can,  in  every  way.  Like 
his  hero,  he  is,  as  he  says,  "  a  sports- 
man, a  general,  and  a  philosopher;" 
and  as  Xenophon  the  elder  wrote 
books,  so  must  his  aspiring  namesake 
write  books  likewise  ;  ANABASIS  ALEX- 
ANDRI,  MEMORABILIA  EPICTETT,  PAR- 
THICA,  and  BITHYNICA,  and  lastly,  to 
complete  the  Essay  on  Hunting,  a 
Treatise  (heaven  save  the  mark  !)  on 
Coursing.  Fancy  the  assurance  of  an 
Athenian  of  the  second  century  (not 
the  true  native  of  Athens  either)  who 
claims  to  supplement  the  Essay  of 
Xenophon,  a  Master  of  Harriers  and 
a  lover  of  true  hound-work  if  ever 
man  was,  by  a  discourse  on  the  merits 
of  the  "long  dogs."  "No  doubt," 
says  Arrian,  "  it  was  not  from  negli- 
gence but  from  ignorance  of  the  breed 
of  greyhounds  that  Xenophon  omitted 
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to  mention  them."  It  is  likely  enough 
that  Xenophon  never  saw  a  greyhound 
in  his  life  ;  but  the  present  writer  for 
one  does  not  believe  that  Xenophon 
would  ever  have  cared  for  greyhounds 
as  he  cared  for  harriers.  The  truth 
is  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Xenophon  (for 
since  Arrian  was  such  a  coxcomb  as 
to  take  a  great  man's  name,  we  may 
occasionally  call  him  by  it,)  time  had 
wrought  precisely  the  same  change  in 
the  matter  of  sport  as  may  be  traced 
between  Jacques  de  Fouilloux's  day 
and  our  own.  Men  had  grown  tired 
of  a  long  arduous  day's  hunting,  and 
therefore  sought  to  abridge  it  and 
take  their  sport  rapidly  and  comfort- 
ably. The  inevitable  result  was  that 
in  hounds  nose  was  sacrificed  to  speed. 
No  more  of  the  hard  days'  toiling  on 
the  mountains  after  the  harriers,  such 
as  Xenophon  delighted  in  both  as  a 
sportsman  and  a  soldier;  but  a  com- 
fortable morning's  coursing  without 
any  superfluous  exertion,  and  home  in 
good  time  for  lunch. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that 
Arrian  had  never  seen  harriers.  In- 
deed he  had  ;  and  this  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  them.  "  In  pursuit  they  give 
tongue  with  a  clanging  howl, — some- 
times indeed  they  gladden  so  out- 
rageously even  on  a  stale  trail  that  I 
have  rated  them  for  their  excessive 
barking — alike  on  every  scent  whether 
it  be  of  the  hare  going  to  form  or  at 
speed."  Xenophon  the  elder  explains 
the  difference  between  the  two  scents 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  A  hare  goes 
to  her  form  slowly,  stopping  frequent- 
ly on  the  way ;  hence  the  scent  is 
.^tronger  than  that  which  she  leaves 
behind  her  when  covering  the  ground 
rapidly  in  the  chase.  "It  is  good 
sport  if  they  kill  but  a  single  hare  in 
the  winter  season,  so  much  resting- 
time  do  they  give  her  in  the  chase  ; 
unless  indeed,  by  being  frightened  out 
of  her  wits  at  the  tumultuous  uproar 
of  the  pack,  she  become  an  easy 
prey."  ]  After  such  a  picture  as  this 

1  We  have  taken  this  translation  from 
ARRIAN  ON  COURSING,  by  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 


one  only  wonders  that  Arrian  did  not 
coin  a  Greek  equivalent  for  the  ex- 
pression "  muggers,"  and  pass  it  into 
circulation  at  once.  But  let  us  give 
Arrian  his  due.  Though  he  prefers 
greyhounds  and  coursing  to  harriers 
and  hunting,  he  is  none  the  less  so 
passionately  attached  to  the  sport  of 
his  choice  that  he  quite  enlists  our 
sympathy.  Moreover,  competent 
judges  have  stated  that  his  disserta- 
tion thereon  contains  very  much  that 
remains  sound  and  true  to  the  present 
day.  Lastly  he  has  a  real  fondness 
for  dogs.  Some  years  ago  we  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Dean  Stanley, 
in  conversation,  trace  the  progress  of 
the  dog  as  man's  companion  from 
Argus  and  Tobit's  dog  onwards,  but 
we  do  not  remember  that  he  mentioned 
Arrian' s  favourite  greyhound.  Let 
Arrian  himself  tell  us  about  him. 

I  have  myself  bred  up  a  hound,  whose 
eyes  are  the  greyest  of  the  grey  ;  a  swift, 
hard- working,  courageous,  hierh-spirited 
dog,  and  in  his  prime  a  match  at  any  time 
for  four  hares.  He  is  moreover  (for  while 
I  am  writing  he  is  still  alive)  most  gentle 
and  kindly  affectioned  ;  and  never  before 
had  any  dog  such  regard  for  myself  and 
my  friend  and  fellow-sportsman  Megillus. 
For  when  not  actually  engaged  in  coursing 
he  is  never  away  from  one  or  other  of  us. 
But  while  I  am  at  home  he  remains  with- 
in, by  my  side,  accompanies  me  on  going 
abroad,  follows  me  to  the  gymnasium,  and 
while  I  am  taking  exercise  sits  down  by 
me.  On  my  return  he  runs  before  me, 
often  looking  back  to  see  whether  I  have 
turned  anywhere  out  of  the  road  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  catches  sight  of  me,  showing 
signs  of  joy  and  again  trotting  on  before 
me.  If  I  am  going  out  on  any  govern- 
ment business,  he  remains  with  my  friend 
and  does  exactly  the  same  towards  him. 
He  is  the  constant  companion  of  whichever 
may  be  sick  ;  and  if  he  has  not  seen  either 
of  us  for  only  a  short  time,  he  jumps  up 
repeatedly  by  way  of  salutation,  and  barks 
with  joy  as  a  greeting  to  us.  At  meals  he 
pats  us  first  with  one  paw  and  then  with 
the  other  to  put  us  in  mind  that  he  is  to 
have  his  share  of  food.  He  has  also  many 

cine  (London  1831)  a  work  of  considerable 
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tones  of  speech  (noXv^Qoyyos),  more  than  I 
ever  knew  in  any  other  dog,  pointing  out 
in  his  own  language  whatever  he  wants.  .  .  . 
Now  really  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  write  even  the  name  of  this 
dog,  that  it  may  be  left  to  posterity  that 
Xenophon  the  Athenian  had  a  greyhound 
called  Horme  of  the  greatest  speed  and 
intelligence,  and  altogether  supremely 
excellent. 

There  is  the  true  ring  about  this 
eulogy    of    Horme,    which    makes    it 
pleasant  to  read  across    the    gulf    of 
seventeen  centuries  ;  and  Arrian  com- 
mands our  sympathy  once  more  when, 
in  a  subsequent  passage,  he  shows  that 
he  is  able  to  rejoice  when  even  his 
favourite  hound  is  beaten  by  a  good 
hare.     But    here    our    fellow-feeling 
with  him  comes  to  an  end  ;  for  present- 
ly he  takes  upon   himself   to  glorify 
coursing  at  the  expense   of  hunting. 
The  first  he  says  seems  to  him  like  a 
battle  fought  out  by  main  strength, 
the  other  like  a  thievish  depredation. 
The  employment  of  nets  and  snares  to 
some   extent  justifies  his  comparison, 
but  not  wholly.     The   truth   is   that 
Arrian  is  not  quite  a  good  sportsman  ; 
he  has  not  in  him  the  love  of  natural 
history,  the  enjoyment  of   woodcraft, 
the  delight  in  the  match  of  cunning 
between   civilised    man    and    a    wild 
animal     in     a     wild    country.       One 
cannot  conceive  of  him  as  climbing  up 
a   tree    like   old    de    Fouilloux,    and 
watching    the    wild    deer   for    hours 
together  from  sheer  enjoyment  of  the 
study ;  nor    do  we    find    in   him    the 
least  curiosity  to  puzzle  out  the  life  of 


a  hound  in  his  world  of  scent  and 
compare  it  with  the  life  of  a  man  in 
his  world  of  sight.  He  is  content  to 
choose  for  his  companion  the  dog 
which  of  all  dogs  lives  least  in  a  world 
of  scent,  and  makes  a  favourite  of 
him. 

We  confess  to  a  strong  preference 
for  gray-haired  old  Xenophon  toiling 
on,  in  spite   of  his  three-score  years, 
with  his   harriers  over   the  slopes  of 
Mount  Pholoe,  and  persisting  in  the 
pursuit  even  when  his  hounds  are  dead 
beat  rather  than  give  his  hare  up  for 
lost.     We  may  call  such   persistence 
blood-thirsty, — it   is   an    epithet  con- 
stantly applied  to  sportsmen   of   the 
old  school — but  we  shall  not  so  stig- 
matise it  with  justice.     It  is  not  so 
much  love  of  slaughter  as  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  a  difficult  problem  un- 
solved, which  makes  the  old-fashioned 
huntsman  so  deadly.    Xenophon  loved 
sport     because    he    learned    from    it 
something  new  of  nature,  and  he  pur- 
sued it  continually    because   he   was 
ever  anxious  to  learn  more.     And  as 
he  loved  it  for  a  study,  so  he  prized  it 
for  a  school  of  earnestness,  endurance, 
and  self-discipline,  and  thus  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  great  business  of  war.     We 
would  gladly  end  with  the  impassioned 
defence  of  sport  which  closes  his  essay  ; 
but  we  have  already  given  quotations 
enough.     It  is  a  sufficient  apology  for 
hunting  that  its  virtues  found  their 
first  exponent  in  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
the  leader  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the 
author  of  the  MEMORABILIA,  the  CYRO- 
and  the  ANABASIS. 
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ASHTON,  a  parish  which  lies  in  one 
of  the  lateral  valleys  dipping  from  the 
westward  declivity  of  Great  Haldon 
to  the  river  Teign,  was  for  centuries 
the  home  of  the  ancient  and  not  un- 
distinguished family  of  the  Chudleighs. 
A  repeated  visit  to  the  remains  of  the 
old  manor-house  and  to  the  curious 
memorials  in  the  parish  church  has 
reminded  me  of  some  fragments  of  an 
almost  lost  biography  which  T  have 
among  my  notes. 

A  Domesday  manor,  Ashton,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  survey,  was  held  of 
the  King  by  the  wife  of  one  Hervei  de 
Helion,  whose  nationality  is  not  ap- 
parent ;  and  this  peculiar  tenure  is 
the  unique  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
Devonshire  portion  of  the  Domesday 
record.  Through  the  descendants  of 
de  Helion  the  manor  came,  by  mar- 
riage, to  the  Prowses  of  Chagford  ; 
and  an  heiress  of  this  family  carried 
it  to  Sir  John  Chudleigh,  Knight,  who 
held  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  first  Chudleigh  probably, 
as  Risdon  suggested,  derived  his  name 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  township  of 
Chudleigh.  If  so,  it  is  remarkable 
that  his  descendants  lived  for  very 
many  generations  and  his  family  ulti- 
mately became  extinct  within  a  radius 
of  half-a-dozen  miles  of  the  cradle  of 
their  race.  The  ancient  and  truly 
Devonian  pronunciation  of  the  name 
still  common  enough,  "Chidley,"  seems 
to  have  been  used,  and  even  adopted 
by  the  family  themselves  at  various 
times,  even  in  written  form.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Chudleighs  apparently  led  the  easy 
uneventful  lives  of  landed  gentry  in 
their  own  pleasant  Teignland,  the 
head  of  it  filling  in  due  course  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  his  county.  Almost 
every  son  and  heir  in  succession  mar- 


ried an  heiress,  and  each  heiress 
brought  a  manor  to  the  family.  These 
accumulated  alliances  are  heraldically 
displayed  as  a  monumental  record  in 
Ashton  church.  It  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  "spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,"  when  Devonshire  men  con- 
spicuously asserted  themselves,  as  we 
know,  that  we  find  the  Chudleighs 
emerging  from  the  comfortable  ob- 
scurity of  their  class,  developing 
strong  characteristics  and  becoming 
historical. 

John  Chudleigh,  the  squire  of  the 
latter  Elizabethan  period,  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates,  when  yet  in  his 
minority,  on  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother.  Little  is  known  of  his  career 
and  that  little  is  mostly  the  story  of  a 
failure;  but  some  men's  failures  are 
as  memorable  as  the  successes  of  other 
men.  His  one  remarkable  adventure, 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
bare  record  left,  may  be  called  a 
romantic  one ;  it  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, not  unworthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  the  enterprise  of  such  men 
as  Drake,  Ralegh,  and  Grenvile.  We 
hear  much  of  those  west-countrymen 
of  ours,  and  long  may  it  be  so,  but 
there  are  many  others  of  perhaps 
second  rank,  younger  sons  of  Devon- 
shire families, — Courtenays,  Carews, 
Stucleys,  Pollards,  who  became  sea- 
adventurers  ;  they  were  especially  a 
product  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Considering  the  different  conditions 
under  which  they  lived  from  those  of 
our  own  time  I  have  no  wish  to  call 
them  pirates.  John  Chudleigh  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Chudleigh 
of  Ashton,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1565.  Through  his  mother,  who  was 
an  heiress,  he  represented  the  ancient 
family  of  Stretchley  of  Ermington. 
The  young  squire,  born  in  an  age  alive 
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with  new  aspirations,  was  appropri- 
ately to  his  environment,  according  to 
Prince,  the  author  of  THE  WORTHIES 
OF  DEVON,  "  of  a  right  martial,  bold, 
and  adventurous  spirit."  Being  of 
good  Devonian  blood  he  took  natur- 
ally to  the  sea.  He  was  the  friend, 
and  possibly  the  patron,  of  John 
Davis  of  Sandridge,  the  Arctic  navi- 
gator, who  on  his  third  voyage,  in 
1587,  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Chidley 
to  one  of  his  discoveries.  Luke  Foxe, 
who  a  generation  later  had  himself 
gone  hunting  for  the  North- West 
Passage,  alludes  to  Chudleigh  as  one 
of  those  who  were  at  great  charges  in 
setting  forth  Davis's  expedition.  Had 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  many 
explorers  for  the  passage  by  way  of 
Hudson's  Strait  been  fulfilled,  Cape 
Chidley  would  probably  now  be  an- 
other Gibraltar. 

Like  many  others  of  his  contempo- 
rary Devonians,  Chudleigh  came  under 
the  influence,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
fascination  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  his 
senior  by  about  thirteen  years,  and 
under  that  mercurial  genius  there  is 
no  doubt  he  served  his  apprenticeship. 
There  was  a  sufficient  family  connec- 
tion between  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and 
John  Chudleigh  to  constitute  cousin- 
ship,  as  cousinship  was  understood  in 
those  days ;  Chudleigh's  father's  sister 
had  married  one  of  Ralegh's  half- 
brothers.  As  a  boy,  and  a  precocious 
one  according  to  our  modern  standards, 
Chudleigh's  fervid  temperament  must 
have  been  excited  by  the  brilliant 
series  of  incidents  which  rapidly 
crowded  one  after  the  other  within  a 
few  years :  Francis  Drake's  return 
from  his  voyage  round  the  world  ;  the 
almost  dramatic  loss  of  his  neighbour 
and  kinsman  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
at  sea;  the  voyages  of  Davis,  and 
the  real  opening  of  the  new  world  to 
Englishmen  by  Ralegh's  first  effort 
at  colonisation  in  Virginia.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Chudleigh's  inspira- 
tion came  mostly  from  Drake. 

In  1586,  when  John  Chudleigh  had 
completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was 


returned,  with  Ralegh,  as  one  of  the 
two  members  for  Devonshire,  to  the 
sixth  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  which 
met  in  October. 

This  year,  1586,  was  not  the  least 
memorable  of  a  series  in  connection 
with  maritime  adventure.  There  is, 
in  the  British  Museum  an  original 
letter,  spelled  in  the  strangest  fashion, 
from  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  his  half- 
brother  Sir  John  Gilbert  of  Greenway, 
and  relating^to  a  transaction  in  which  it 
seems  evident  that  they  and  John  Chud- 
leigh were  jointly  concerned.  "Lett 
the  bread,"  wrote  Ralegh,  "  which  was 
left  of  my  cussen  Chydle's  proportion 
be  in  wredines,  for  my  barks  are  cum- 
ming  about  for  it,"  i.e.,  to  Plymouth. 
No  one  has  been  able  hitherto  to 
decipher  the  word  which  stands  for 
Chudleigh.  Ralegh,  we  know,  was 
engaged  in  two  maritime  undertakings 
that  year.  One  of  these  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  relieve  the  infant  colony 
in  Virginia  which  sailed  from  North 
Devon  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenvile  in  April ;  and  as  the 
letter  referred  to  was  written  in  May 
it  must  have  related  to  the  other 
expedition,  that  of  the  two  barks, 
Serpent  and  Mary  Sparke,  which  left 
Plymouth  in  June  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Jacob 'Whiddon  on  a  priva- 
teering voyage  to  the  Azores.  The 
extract  is  not  of  course  conclusive, 
and  it  does  not  very  clearly  explain 
itself,  but  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
John  Chudleigh  was  concerned  in  the 
enterprise  ;  whether  or  not  he  actually 
sailed  in  either  of  the  barks  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  Captain 
Whiddon  was  of  the  Chagford  family 
of  that  name  who  were  connected  with 
the  Chudleighs.  He  was  devoted  to 
Ralegh  whose  ship,  the  Roebuck,  he 
commanded  in  the  Armada  fight, 
bringing  a  Spanish  prize  into  Torbay, 
the  crew  of  which  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  the  barn  of  Tor  Abbey. 
Finally,  Whiddon  left  his  bones  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad  on  Ralegh's  first 
expedition  to  Guiana  ;  "  a  man  most 
honest  and  valiant"  is  his  patron's 
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testimony  to  him.  As  a  raid  on 
Spanish  shipping,  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  reprisals  at  that  time 
winked  at  by  Queen  Elizabeth  who 
was  not  above  claiming  a  share  of  the 
spoils,  this  expedition  was  eminently 
successful,  taking,  it  is  said,  more 
prizes  and  pillage  than  the  barks 
could  bring  home. 

The  next  three  years  are  silent  as  to 
John  Chudleigh's  activities  ;  but  they 
embraced  not  too  long  a  period,  perhaps, 
for  the  development  of  the  one  great 
scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed. 
One  of  these  years  was  the  ever- 
memorable  one  of  1588,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  conjecture  that  Chudleigh 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen- volunteers 
of  Devon  who,  while  the  running  fight 
with  the  Spanish  Armada  continued 
along  the  coast  in  full  view  of  Ply- 
mouth, put  off  to  Drake's  squadron 
with  reinforcements. 

From  the  glimpses  which  we  have 
already  had  of  John  Chudleigh's  tem- 
perament when  he  was  just  emerging 
from  boyhood,  we  can  understand  how 
his  imagination,  even  so  early,  must 
have  been  fired  by  the  story  of 
Drake's  adventures  in  the  then  little 
known  Pacific,  of  his  daring  pillage  of 
Spanish  ships  and  towns,  and  of  the 
magnificent  treasure  which  he  brought 
home.  Still  more  must  it  have  been 
excited,  eight  years  later,  when  the 
news  came  of  Cavendish's  return  from 
the  second  English  voyage  round  the 
world.  Cavendish  (or  Candish  as  he 
spelled  his  own  name),  another  gentle- 
man-adventurer, who  had  commanded 
one  of  the  ships  of  Ralegh's  expe- 
dition of  1585  to  Virginia,  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Richard  Grenvile,  en- 
tered the  Channel,  unknowingly  in 
the  wake  of  the  splendid  pageant  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  then  going  to  its 
doom,  and  came  into  Plymouth  har- 
bour ladened  with  pillage.  Popular 
ballads  celebrated  his  successes.  Prince 
tells  us  that  the  famous  actions  of 
Drake  and  Cavendish  ran  so  much  in 
John  Chudleigh's  thoughts  that  he 
could  not  rest  without  undertaking  to 


show  himself  the  third  Englishman 
that  had  encompassed  the  world  and 
performed  some  noble  service  for  his- 
country. 

This  was  not  the  mere  day-dream  of 
an  imaginative  youth  ;  the  scheme  was 
carried  into  execution.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  enterprises  of  discovery  or 
exploration,  which  were  of  course  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  gain,  were  en- 
tered upon  as  joint-stock  undertakings. 
The  test  of  Chudleigh's  earnestness  is 
that  he  was  going  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  a  considerable  enterprise.  And 
not  only  that ;  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  he  had  already  given  hostages  to 
fortune,  and  was  about  to  leave  a 
newly-married  wife  for  a  hazardous 
voyage  which  could  not  well  be  of  less 
than  two  years'  duration.  (Chudleigh's 
expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  on  twice  the  scale  of  that  of 
Drake,  and  more  than  thrice  that  of 
Cavendish.1  It  consisted  of  three  "  tall 
(full-rigged)  "  ships  :  the  Wildman, 
three  hundred  tons,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  in  which  Chudleigh  him- 
self sailed  as  "  General,"  with  Benja- 
min Wood  as  master  ;  the  White  Lion, 
three  hundred  and  forty  tons,  one 
hundred  and  forty  men,  of  which  Paul 
Wheele  was  captain  and  John  Ellis 
master;  the  Delight,  a  Bristol  ship 
(tonnage  unknown),  ninety-one  men 
and  boys,  of  which  Andrew  Merick 
was  captain  and  Robert  Burnet  mas- 
ter ;  with  two  pinnaces  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  tons  each.  John  Ellis, 
master  of  the  largest  ship,  had  been 
master  of  the  Moonshine  on  John 
Davis's  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
was,  like  Chaucer's  shipman,  "of 
Dertemouthe."  The  ships  were  of 
course  armed  and  as  well  provided 
for  fighting  as  for  exploration,  prob- 
ably more  so.  The  voyage,  accord- 
ing to  the  sole  surviving  narrative 


Ships. 

1  Drake 5 

Candish...     3 


Men  <fc  lioys 
100  tons...     164 

125 

tons...     411 
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of  these  particulars  written  or  dictated 
in  the  simple  unadorned  language  of 
an  Elizabethan  seaman,  by  one  William 
Magoths,  of  the  Delight,  was  intended 
for  the  South  Sea  by  way  of  the 
S:raits  of  Magellan,  with  a  special 
proclivity,  it  would  seem,  to  Arica  in 
Peru.  Arica  was  the  port  to  which 
all  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi 
was  brought  for  shipment.  Drake 
had  touched  at  this  port,  only  remain- 
ing long  enough  to  appropriate  nearly 
a  ton  of  silver  in  bars,  out  of  two 
Spanish  ships,  "  of  which  we  took  the 
burthen  on  ourselves  to  ease  them  and 
so  departed,"  as  the  narrator  with  a 
touch  of  humour  recorded.  Cavendish 
had  attempted  to  sack  the  place  and 
found  the  Spaniards  too  strong  for 
him. 

Everything  was  ready  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1589.  I  find  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  characteristically  demurred 
to  grant  the  commission  for  which 
Chudleigh  had  applied  until  provision 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  duties 
snd  subsidies  for  such  prizes  as  might 
be  brought  in :  in  other  words,  for 
her  share  of  the  plunder.  It  was 
finally  signed,  with  this  clause  added, 
on  the  17th  of  May.  The  character 
of  the  enterprise  was  in  fact  well 
understood  at  the  time.  A  contem- 
porary letter-writer,  animadverting 
in  June  on  things  in  general,  says, 
'*  There  are  adventurers  strongly  ap- 
pointed for  the  Indies  gone  or  going 
from  the  West  Country,  under  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  Chidley,  and 
others  to  pilfer  as  Cavendish  did." 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  5th  of  August,  and 
making  Cape  Blanco,  the  westernmost 
extremity  of  Africa,  its  course  was 
laid  for  the  opposite  coast  of  South 
America.  Twelve  days  afterwards,  in 
mid-Atlantic,  the  Delight  parted  com- 
pany, and  nothing  more  is  actually 
known  of  the  fate  of  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  and  its  young  commander. 
The  supposition  is  that  all  perished  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  that  treacher- 
ous waterway  lying  under  the  worst 
climate  in  the  world  ;  but  I  have  dis- 
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covered  no  evidence  in  support  of  it* 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  fate  of 
Chudleigh,  the  mystery  of  one  who 
has  gone  down  to  the  sea  and  been 
heard  of  no  more.  The  inquisitio 
post  mortem,  duly  taken,  gives  a  pre- 
cise date  as  that  of  his  death,  the  6th 
of  November  1589.  If  this  had  been 
certainly  known  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  place  of  his  death  would  also 
have  been  known,  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned. Possibly  the  date  of  death 
was  a  legal  fiction  ;  the  inquisition  of 
course  was  concerned  with  the  property 
and  not  with  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
Magoths's  account  was  published  in 
Hakluyt's  COLLECTION  OF  VOYAGES 
ten  years  later  ;  but  Hakluyt  is  silent 
as  to  Chudleigh's  fate. 

The  captain  of  the  Delight  after 
losing  sight  of  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  proceeded  on  the  projected 
course  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
which  he  reached  about  the  1st  of 
January  following.  There  he  remained 
six  weeks,  finding  no  traces  of  the 
other  ships,  and  mutiny,  which  seems 
to  infect  the  air  of  that  region, — for 
both  Magellan  and  Drake  had  con- 
tended with  it  before  him — having 
broken  out  among  his  crew,  he  deter- 
mined to  bear  up  for  home.  Entering 
the  English  Channel  the  Delight, 
with  only  six  hands  remaining,  was 
wrecked  on  the  French  coast  near 
Cherbourg,  and,  of  all  the  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  men  and  boys  who  had 
sailed  in  this  unlucky  expedition,  only 
four  persons  ultimately  returned  to 
England. 

Sir  William  Pole,  in  his  contempor- 
ary COLLECTIONS,  states  that  John 
Chudleigh  "  hazarded  all  his  great 
estate  unto  ruin,"  in  the  costs  of 
this  abortive  enterprise ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  encumbrances 
apparent  in  the  voluminous  inquest 
on  his  property  and  by  the  fact  that 
his  widow  was  relentlessly  pursued 
by  his  creditors  who  finally  adminis- 
tered to  his  estate. 

Although  John  Chudleigh  did  not 
live  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  had  had  time  to  be  twice  married. 
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Early  marriages,  we  know,  were  usual 
in  those  days.  By  his  first  wife,  who 
was  a  Speke  of  White  Lackington  in 
Somersetshire  (a  family  from  which 
came  a  distinguished  explorer  of  our 
own  period),  he  had  five  children. 
There  is  an  inscription  to  her  and 
her  mother,  Lady  Speke,  on  a  floor- 
stone  in  Ashton  church.  The  two 
elder  sons  became  men  of  some  note 
in  their  generation.  George,  the  heir, 
after  a  long  minority,  during  which 
we  may  assume  that  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  family  acres  asserted 
itself,  was  of  sufficient  standing  to  be 
created  a  baronet  by  James  the  First. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion in  1642  he  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament, and  raised  and  commanded 
several  troops  of  Horse  which  joined 
the  forces  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton.  At 
the  moment,  however,  when  the 
King's  cause  began  to  decline,  he  was 
unlucky  enough  to  go  over  to  the 
Royalist  side,  the  ultimate  result  of 
which  was  the  heavy  sequestration  of 
his  estates  by  the  victorious  Parlia- 
ment. By  his  prolific  wife,  who  was 
a  Strode  of  Newnham,  sister  of  Wil- 
liam Strode  one  of  the  five  Members 
whom  King  Charles  attempted  to 
arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
had  nine  sons  and  nine  daughters. 
The  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Ashton  church  is  well  known  ;  Prince 
says  it  was  erected  a  considerable  time 
after  his  decease.  It  is  structurally 
of  wood,  and  scarcely  does  credit  to 
the  country  carpenter  who  apparently 
designed  it.  The  heraldry  however, 
which  is  its  most  distinctive  feature, 
is  the  work  of  a  superior  artist. 

Sir   John  Chudleigh,    Knight,    the 


second  son,  earned  distinction  at  sea. 
He  commanded  the  Rainbow  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  squadron  in  the  un- 
fortunate Cadiz  expedition  of  1625. 
In  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  bay,  we  are  told  that  "  the  first 
that  came  up  to  second  my  Lord  of 
Essex  were  Sir  John  Chidley  in  the 
Rainbow  and  Captain  Gilbert  [Ralegh 
Gilbert]  in  the  Reformation."  Devon- 
shire, it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
again  to  the  fore.  Sir  John  Chudleigh 
accompanied  his  hereditary  friend  and 
patron  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  on  the 
last  fatal  voyage  to  the  Orinoco  in 
1617. 

Several  others  of  the  descendants 
of  our  ill-fated  adventurer  distin- 
guished themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  baronetcy  became  extinct  with 
the  male  line  in  1745,  and  I  believe 
Lord  Clifford  of  Ugbrooke  is  one  of 
the  present  representatives  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Chudleigh. 

A  few  remains  only  of  the  ancient 
manor-house  survive,  and  these  are 
incorporated  with  the  commonplace 
buildings  which  apparently  are  not 
more  than  a  century  old.  The  large 
area  of  ground  which  these  cover  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  original 
mansion  and  its  adjuncts.  The  frag- 
ments of  ancient  work  are  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  garden  gate- 
way, of  excellent  architectural  design, 
is  almost  perfect.  There  is  still  pre- 
served a  vast  fireplace,  which  perhaps 
belonged  to  the  hall,  and  in  which 
John  Chudleigh  may  have  smoked  a 
pipe  with  his  friend  Walter  Ralegh 
and  talked  over  his  great  scheme  of 
circumnavigating  the  world. 

R.  W.  COTTON. 
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IN  these  days  of  socialism,  anarchy, 
a  id  almost  universal  agricultural  de- 
pression, a  sketch  of  the  patriarchal 
co-operative  system  of  farming  pre- 
vailing in  Tuscany  may  be  found 
interesting.  Old-fashioned  it  certainly 
is ;  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of 
mezzeria,  or  half-and-half  land-tenure, 
traces  it  back  to  the  Romans.  "  In- 
stituted," he  says,  "in  the  palmy  days 
cf  the  Republic  when  the  plebeians 
obtained  civil  rights,  it  fell  into  disuse 
(>n  slavery  becoming  general." 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
( astles  of  so  many  lordlings  were  razed 
ji,nd  their  power  broken,  mezzeria  was 
ulmost  universally  adopted  in  Tuscany. 
None  can  deny  that  it  is  a  bar  to 
:nodern  improvements  and  to  high 
:  'arming  ;  but  socialism  has  no  hold  on 
,he  agricultural  population  where  it 
Bxists,  and  the  land,  not  being  bur- 
lened  by  the  middleman,  has  hitherto 
supported  both  proprietor  and  peasant. 
Whether  it  will  continue  to  do  so, 
with  the  crushing  taxes  Italy  now 
writhes  under,  does  not  enter  into 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Theoretically,  mezzeria  is  the  equal 
division  between  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  the  peasant  who  tills  it  of  all 
crops  gathered  from  the  soil.  They 
are  partners  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing ;  one  contributes  capital,  the  other 
labour.  In  reality  the  peasant  has 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  several 
authorities  on  agricultural  questions 
will  tell  you  that  the  system  must  be 
modified  or  cease  to  exist.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  light  taxation  it 
answered  admirably ;  but  now  that 
the  unfortunate  landowner  pays  a 
third  or  more  of  his  net  moiety  to 
Government,  he  has  little  left  to  live 
upon  or  to  spend  in  improvements. 
A  farm  (podere)  ranges,  generally 


speaking,  from  eight  to  thirty  acres, 
regulated  very  much  according  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  peasant's 
family.  Each  farm  has  a  house  with 
stables  and  outbuildings,  for  which 
the  peasant  pays  no  rent,  and  which 
are  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord. 
The  latter  provides  capital  for  buying 
oxen,  cows,  horses,  or  donkeys,  and 
all  gain  or  loss  on  the  animals  is 
divided  between  him  and  the  peasant. 
Accounts  are  kept  by  the  proprietor 
or  his  factor;  and  every  month  the 
head  man  (capoccio)  of  each  peasant 
family  brings  his  book  to  be  written 
up  and  the  money  he  has  encashed 
for  milk,  vegetables,  fruit  and  other 
minor  products.  Grain  of  all  kinds, 
pulse,  wine,  and  oil,  are  divided  in 
kind.  If  silkworms  are  reared  on  the 
property,  the  landlord  arranges  the 
sale  of  the  cocoons,  and  either  pays 
the  peasant  his  half  share  or  passes  it 
to  his  credit.  The  gain  on  silkworms 
generally  goes  to  the  women  for  house- 
hold linen  and  their  own  and  the 
children's  dress.  Once  a  year  the 
books  are  audited  by  a  certified  account- 
ant, who  reads  over  the  monthly  state- 
ments of  debit  and  credit  to  each 
peasant,  and  in  whose  presence  the 
books  are  signed  by  master  and  man. 
Many  of  the  peasants  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  their  memory  is 
absolutely  unfailing,  and  a  mistake  of 
a  halfpenny  is  instantly  detected. 

In  Tuscany  you  will  often  find 
peasants  whose  families  have  been  on 
the  same  farm  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years.  They  talk  of  themselves 
as  gente  (the  Roman  gens),  of  the 
padrone  (landlord),  and  take  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  him  and  his  family. 
But  the  Tuscan  peasant  is  a  thorough 
Conservative ;  he  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  changes  brought  about  by  rail- 
roads, steamboats,  and  international 
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communication.  He  hankers  after  a 
large  extent  of  land  on  which  to  grow 
wheat  enough  to  provide  bread  for  the 
whole  year,  and  is  inclined  to  regard 
other  crops  as  accessories.  With  the 
actual  low  price  of  corn  this  does  not 
suit  the  owner,  particularly  as  it  is 
customary  in  Tuscany  to  grow  wheat 
two  years  running  on  the  same  land 
with  little  or  no  manure.  So  soon  as 
the  corn  is  carried  (early  in  July)  the 
stubble  is  ploughed  up,  and  maize  or 
millet  is  grown  for  early  autumn  cut- 
ting as  green  fodder.  The  yield  of 
wheat  is  of  course  wretched,  from  six 
to  thirteen  fold  ;  and  enlightened  pro- 
prietors who  possess  the  requisite 
capital  are  dividing  their  larger  farms 
and  building  the  necessary  farm- 
houses. 

Time,  patience,  and  judicious  firm- 
ness are  necessary  to  induce  the 
uneducated  peasant  to  understand 
that  wheat  no  longer  pays.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  land,  of  sowing,  reaping, 
and  threshing.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  labour  of  his  family  costs  nothing  ; 
whereas  if  his  farm  is  reduced  in  size 
he  would  be  obliged  to  spend  money, 
(a  thing  no  peasant  likes  doing)  in 
order  to  buy  the  corn  necessary  for 
making  bread  for  a  year.  In  vain 
you  argue  that  the  sale  of  wine  and 
other  crops  will  buy  wheat  cheaper 
than  he  can  produce  it.  "  My  forbears 
grew  their  own  corn  ;  what  was  good 
for  them  is  good  for  me,"  will  be  the 
unfailing  answer.  Bread  is  the  staple 
food  of  the  Tuscan  peasant,  and  he  is 
particular  as  to  its  quality,  which  is 
generally  excellent. 

A  farm  (I  speak  only  of  Tuscany) 
is  generally  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  dug  by  the  spade 
every  year,  when  all  the  vines  and 
olives  are  well  manured.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  less  land  a  peasant  has 
the  better  it  is  cultivated.  Every 
square  yard  is  turned  to  account ;  he 
becomes,  in  short,  rather  a  gardener 
than  a  husbandman. 

Notice  to  quit  is  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  the  peasant  (and  vice  versa) 


in  July  ;  but  should  there  be  reason 
to  think  the  latter  will  deal  unfairly 
by  the  land,  sow  more  grain  of  various 
kinds  than  he  is  entitled  to  do,  or  not 
manure  properly,  the  proprietor  can 
delay  giving  notice  until  the  30th  of 
November.  This  however  seldom 
happens,  unless  the  peasant  has  be- 
haved badly  and  forfeited  all  right  to 
be  treated  with  consideration.  The 
new  family  enters  into  possession  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  when  the  headman 
receives  in  consignment  the  animals 
(stime  vive),  the  farm  implements,  hay 
and  straw,  the  stakes  for  vines  and 
young  fruit  and  olive  trees,  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  forage,  and  the  manure, 
(stime  morte).  All  these  are  valued 
by  two  sworn  valuers,  one  for  the 
incomer,  one  for  the  outgoer.  I  should 
remark  that  every  peasant  is  bound 
to  hand  over  to  his  successor  the  same 
stime  he  received  when  he  entered  on 
the  farm.  If  there  is  a  diminution 
he  must  make  it  good ;  if  there  is 
any  increase  the  incomer  pays  him. 
Prom  the  moment  a  peasant  has 
received  (or  given)  notice  to  quit,  he 
cannot  plant  or  prune,  though  he  can 
sow  wheat  and  forage.  His  successor 
comes  to  graft,  prune  the  vines,  and 
clear  the  ditches,  and  has  a  right  to  a 
room  in  the  farmhouse  after  the  30th 
of  November.  The  wheat  belongs  to 
the  dismissed  man,  and  he  returns  in 
June  to  reap,  and  in  July  to  thresh. 
Only  the  grain  is  his  (his  half  share, 
of  course) ;  the  straw  goes  to  the  new 
peasant  and  the  proprietor  for  the  use 
of  the  animals. 

All  this  is  very  complicated  and 
inconvenient.  Sometimes  the  peasant 
comes  from,  or  goes  to,  a  farm  many 
miles  away,  and  much  time  is  lost  in 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  for 
months.  The  land  always  suffers 
when  there  is  a  change  of  tenant. 
Even  the  most  honest  will  put  a  good 
deal  under  green  crops  for  forage  and 
be  sparing  of  manure,  to  increase  their 
stime  morte ;  and  until  the  valuers 
have  registered  their  valuations,  the 
new  man  cannot  dig  or  manure  the 
vines,  fruit,  and  olive  trees.  An  old 
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proverb  says  :    "  Ogni  muta,  una  ca- 
d>ita,  (every  change  is  a  disaster)." 

Presses  for  wine  and  oil,  vats  for 
the  fermentation  of  grapes,  and  the 
1?  rge  earthenware  vases  for  clearing 
t  le  oil,  all  belong  to  the  landowner, 
t"ie  peasants  contributing  a  certain 
quantity  for  every  hundred  litres 
(22-01  gallons)  of  their  share  of  wine 
and  oil  to  pay  for  wear  and  tear. 
Every  large  estate  has  its  own  bye- 
laws  (patti  colonici),  which  date  from 
time  immemorial  and  vary  consider- 
ably. Sometimes  the  peasant  is  bound 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  days  of 
libour  and  haulage  free.  If  he  is 
fJlowed  to  keep  poultry,  ducks,  tur- 
keys, or  guinea  fowl,  he  has  to  give 
so  many  head  and  so  many  dozen  of 
oggs  in  compensation  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  grain,  grapes,  &c.  Every 
year  he  has  to  trench  from  fifty  to 
wo  hundred  yards,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  farm,  for  planting  vines 
and  olives.  The  landlord  plants  and 
stakes  the  vines  and  attends  to  them 
r'or  three  years  at  least ;  an  intelligent 
proprietor  who  can  afford  it  will  keep 
them  in  his  own  hands  for  five  or  six  ; 
they  are  then  given  over  to  the 
peasant  and  all  future  stakes  are 
passed  to  the  common  account,  that 
is,  half  and  half  shares. 

The  late  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  in 
a  paper  read  in  1833  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Georgofili  in 
Florence,  said  :  "  The  Florentine  land- 
owner, who  originally  sprang  from 
the  people  and  was  always  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  government  most  desir- 
ous to  keep  well  with  them,  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  a  tyrannical  master. 
Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the 
so-called  patti  colonici  are  a  remnant 
of  feudalism.  But  whoso  examines 
the  nature  of  these  patti  will  see  that 
they  are  a  compensation  for  what  the 
contadino  takes  from  the  land  in  addi- 
tion to  his  lawful  half  share — a  kind 
of  rent  for  the  minor  products  which 
cannot  be  divided," — that  is,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  milk,  &c.,  consumed  by  the 
peasant  and  his  family  which  are 
never  taken  into  account.  Some  years 


later,  in  1855,  the  late  Marquis  Cosimo 
Ridolfi,  a  well-known  authority  on 
agriculture,  condemned  mezzeria, 
praised  in  such  eloquent  and  glowing 
terms  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  and,  con- 
trasting the  yield  per  acre  of  land  in 
England  with  that  in  Tuscany,  advo- 
cated a  return  to  la  grande  culture. 
Signer  Lambruschini  unhesitatingly 
took  up  the  defence  of  the  half  and 
half  tenure,  pointing  out  that  the  day- 
labourer  having  no  interest  in,  or  love 
for,  the  land  he  cultivates,  begins  and 
leaves  off  work  at  stated  hours  and 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  success 
of  the  crops.  If  mezzeria  is  abolished, 
Signor  Lambruschini  continues  :  "  All 
these  families  who,  though  poor,  have 
a  roof  they  can  call  their  own,  a  field 
they  can  call  theirs,  who  have  a  master 
they  love  and  bless,  and  who,  toiling 
and  watching  under  rain  and  sun, 
hope  and  pray  to  God  for  abundant 
crops  for  themselves  and  for  their 
master ;  all  these,  I  say,  will  for  the 
first  time  feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and 
hatred,  the  shame  and  despair  of  being 
forced  to  beg  and  to  wait  for  work. 
We  at  the  same  time  shall  learn  to 
dread  meetings  and  strikes  such  as 
we  see  in  France  and  in  England,  the 
destruction  of  agricultural  machines, 
the  burning  of  ricks,  barefa.ced  rob- 
bery and, — as  the  last  and  miserable 
remedy — the  poor-tax." 

This  is  eloquent  special  pleading  in 
favour  of  mezzeria,  but  the  author 
omits  to  mention  the  large  class  of 
day-labourers  (braccianti)  whose  ex- 
istence is  precarious  and  wretched. 
At  harvest-time  they  get  high  wages, 
from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown  a 
day;  during  fine  weather,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  they  find  pretty  constant 
work  at  about  one  shilling  to  eighteen  - 
pence  a  day  ;  but  in  winter  when  the 
peasant  can  do  all  that  is  necessary 
on  the  land  himself,  their  lot  is  a  hard 
one.  They  generally  marry  young 
and  have  large  families;  whereas 
among  the  peasants  it  is  a  recognised 
custom  that  the  eldest  son  marries 
first,  his  brothers  waiting  until  the 
sisters'  marriage-portions  can  be 
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spared  from  the  family  budget.  Then 
they  marry,  if  the  farm  is  large 
enough  to  support  extra  mouths ;  if 
not,  they  remain  bachelors,  or  leave 
the  paternal  roof.  The  consent  of 
the  padrone  is  necessary  in  any  of 
these  cases. 

A  girl  is  always  allowed  a  certain 
time  per  week  to  work  for  her  dower, 
and  generally  brings  her  husband  a 
bed  with  two  or  more  pairs  of  linen 
sheets  and  a  wadded  coverlet,  a  chest 
(cassone),  and  from  £10  to  £25  in 
money.  She  has  usually  a  good  stock 
of  body  linen,  two  winter  working 
dresses,  several  cotton  ones  for  sum- 
mer, and  at  least  one  holiday  dress 
besides  her  black  silk  wedding-gown. 
Every  peasant  girl  has  earrings  and  a 
necklace  (vezzo)  of  several  rows  of 
irregularly  shaped  pearls,  or  of  red 
coral.  The  richer  ones  have  a  gold 
chain  and  watch.  Before  the  mar- 
riage a  valuer  (stimatore)  is  called  in, 
who  makes  out  a  list  of  her  posses- 
sions on  stamped  paper,  which  is  given 
to  the  headman  of  her  future  hus- 
band's family.  Should  she  be  left  a 
childless  widow  he  returns  the  dower, 
and  she  generally  leaves  the  house. 
By  old-established  custom  the  land- 
lord helps  the  peasant  if  by  reason  of 
illness  or  a  bad  harvest  he  should  be 
in  straits.  There  is  between  them 


what  may  be  called  an  account  current 
without  interest.  Sometimes  a  peasant 
leaves  several  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands, of  francs  in  the  landlord's  hands ; 
sometimes  he  is  in  his  debt,  and  this 
is  paid  off  in  kind  as  the  various  crops 
come  in. 

Though,  as  I  have  said  before, 
mezzeria  is  undoubtedly  a  bar  to 
agricultural  progress,  it  establishes  a 
community  of  interests  and  kindly 
relations  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  peasant,  and  encourages  honesty. 
A  man  who  is  convicted  of  theft  can 
be  sent  away  at  once,  and  is  not 
likely  to  find  another  farm.  He  sinks 
to  the  condition  of  a  day-labourer, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  whole  family 
are  ruined.  Like  all  human  institu- 
tions it  has  two  sides,  and  may  be 
lauded  as  beneficial  and  wholesome  or 
condemned  as  retrograde.  Lately  it 
has  been  introduced  into  some  parts 
of  Sicily  where  it  seems  to  work  well. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  after  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  remarks,  in 
PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  : 
"  The  fixity  of  tenure  which  the 
metayer,  so  long  as  he  fulfils  his  own 
obligations,  possesses  by  usage,  though 
not  by  law,  gives  him  the  local  attach- 
ments, and  almost  the  strong  sense  of 
personal  interest,  characteristic  of  a 
proprietor." 

JANET  Ross. 
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IT  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  end  of  the  hot  weather ;  the 
latter  end  of  May  when  the  last  blade 
of  grass  has  been  scorched  off  the 
roadside,  and  the  air  strikes  like  fire 
on  the  face  as  you  drive  along  the 
street ;  when  each  night  is  hotter 
than  the  last  and  the  future  is  bounded 
by  the  rains.  It  is  no  day  for  work  ; 
rather  a  day  for  darkened  rooms, 
scanty  dress,  and  sobbing  punkahs ; 
but  work  there  is  and  plenty  of  it,  for 
a  "coolie  steamer"  leaves  to-morrow 
morning  and  the  passenger  broker  has 
notified  a  full  cargo  of  coolies. 

The  "cargo  "  is  waiting  for  me,  and 
I  realise  the  size  of  it  as  I  turn  into 
the  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  office. 
Since  dawn  the  cargo  has  been  gather- 
ing, and  now,  having  long  filled  the 
office  yard,  it  has  overflowed  into  the 
lane  where  it  squats  four  deep  over  the 
open  drains,  clustering  thickest  about 
the  gates ;  a  throng  of  patient  coolies 
guarding  heavily-roped  boxes  and 
shapeless  dirty  bundles.  The  servants 
are  waiting  to  clear  a  way  for  me 
through  the  crush,  and  as  I  step  out 
of  my  pony-cart  the  sweltering  crowd 
of  naked  black  humanity  rises  with  a 
murmur  of  "  /Sahib,"  to  press  a  little 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  stairway  which 
runs  up  the  wall  to  the  booking-office. 
This  stairway  is  already  packed  to 
suffocation  by  the  earliest  arrivals, 
despite  the  terrible  heat  which  is 
doubled  by  the  glare  from  the  walls. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  main  stairs 
which  lead  to  the  general  office,  stand 
four  sturdy  Punjaubi  watchmen, 
armed  with  heavy  sticks  to  keep  the 
coolies  out.  These  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them  after  I  have  passed, 
as  a  score  of  bolder  spirits  thinking  to 
beard  the  sahib  in  his  den  try  to  carry 
the  entrance  by  storm ;  whereby  come 
thwacks,  howls,  and  language.  "  No, 


no  coolie  !  This  way  is  not  for  coolies  ! 
Go  back,  back,  back  !  Go,  go  !  Oh 
son  of  a  pig,  come  back  !  "  to  an  agile 
skeleton  who  has  slipped  by  and  is 
scuttling  upstairs,  to  be  hustled  down 
again  amid  the  laughter  of  his 
friends. 

It  is  a  relief  to  reach  the  compara- 
tive cool  of  the  office,  where  the  heavy 
Venetian    blinds    shut   out   heat    and 
light  together ;  and  I  sit  down,  coat- 
less,  under  the  flapping  punkah  to  see 
that    things    are    in    working    order 
before  giving  the  word  to  admit  the 
cargo.      On  my  left  a  doorway  opens 
on   the  "  coolie  room  "  which  native 
passengers  approach  and  leave  by  the 
wooden   stairway  up   the  outer  wall. 
A  broad  and  strong  teak  counter  runs 
across  this  doorway,  and  beside  it  wait 
Cassim,  the  broker,  and  his  assistants. 
On  the  floor  lies  a  heap  of  rupee-trays, 
— stout,  shallow  boxes  with  three  sides, 
constructed  to  hold  exactly  a  thousand 
rupees,  in  ten  rows  of    five  piles  of 
twenties— and    a     couple     of     heavy 
stones   used   for  breaking  bad   coins. 
On  my  table  stands  an  orderly  array 
of     lithographed    tickets     in     stacks 
awaiting    signature ;    a  big  stack  for 
Coconada,  another  for  Calingapatam, 
and  smaller  ones  for  Madras  and  other 
places   of    ley<$   importance   from   the 
traffic    point   of    view.     The  Burman 
will  not  work  unless  he  is  compelled 
to,  and  to  his  philosophic  mind  cash 
presents  no  argument.     The  enormous 
amount   of    labour   required    by   the 
public    works   in    Burmah    on    roads, 
railways,  and  reservoirs,  not  to  men- 
tion the  great  mills  in  the  rice-ports, 
is  therefore  supplied  by  the  Malabar 
coast.     Every  year  sees  thousands  of 
lank  coolies  cross  the  Bay  to  earn  the 
high  wages  paid  in  Burmah.      They 
remain  here  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
so  and  then  return  home.     Time  after 
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time  the  same  men  come  over. 
What  they  do  at  home  I  know  not ; 
on  our  side  of  the  Bay,  as  every  one 
knows,  they  do  as  little  as  they  can 
for  as  much  as  they  can  get,  and  none 
leave  without  considerable  savings  in 
hard  cash.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  taken  out  of  the  Province  is 
a  perennial  source  of  regret  to  the 
local  authorities.  It  is  due,  they  say, 
to  the  incorrigible  laziness  of  the 
Burmese,  who  might  equally  well  do 
the  work  and  keep  the  money  in  the 
country.  But  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  Burman  make  his  back 
ache  in  the  sun  for  rupees  when  he 
has  enough  to  buy  cheroots  and  betel- 
nut  without  trouble?  The  kindly 
earth  produces  so  generously  that  the 
owners  of  the  soil  can  well  afford  to 
pay  strangers  to  get  in  the  crops. 

But  it  is  no  time  to  consider  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  native  labour- 
question,  for  the  murmur  in  the  yard 
below  is  rising  to  a  roar  and  there  is  a 
full  day's  work  before  us.  "All 
ready,  Cassim  ?  Let  them  in  then." 
A  rusty  key  screeches,  a  chain  rattles, 
and  the  double  door  at  the  top  of  the 
stairway  bursts  open  before  a  cataract 
of  coolies,  while  the  broker's  man 
dives  under  the  counter  back  into  the 
office.  In  five  seconds  the  room  is 
crammed,  and  a  forest  of  black  arms 
are  thrust  out,  each  hand  full  of  rupees. 
"Back,  back!"  bawls  Cassim, 
thrashing  the  counter  with  a  little 
cane.  For  the  coolies  labour  under 
the  delusion  that  whoever  gets  most  of 
his  body  over  the  counter  and  shouts 
his  requirements  loudest  will  be  served 
first.  How  Cassim  manages  to  under- 
stand them  is  a  mystery,  for  every 
man  in  the  room  is  roaring  the  name 
of  his  port  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
I  cannot  distinguish  an  intelligible 
word.  Use  is  everything,  however, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  coun- 
ter the  broker  accepts  handful  after 
handful  of  the  hot  greasy  silver,  and 
asks  for  tickets  in  a  shrill  monotone 
perfectly  audible  through  the  verbal 
cyclone  at  its  loudest.  "  Two,  Masuli- 
patam."  The  clerk  snaps  a  couple  of 


tickets  from  the  appropriate  stack  and 
slips  them  under  my  pen.  Initialled 
they  are  whisked  away,  blotted,  and 
passed  to  Cassim  who  is  already  count- 
ing a  fresh  lot  of  rupees.  The  coolies 
don't  spare  each  other,  but  vigorous  as 
the  hustling  is  there  is  no  quarrelling. 
It  is  a  tedious  business  ;  many  spurious 
rupees  are  in  circulation,  so  like  genuine 
coins  that  a  very  sharp  watch  has  to 
be  kept.  Cassim  is  wonderfully  clever 
at  this  ;  he  pours  a  stream  of  rupees 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  if 
there  is  a  doubtful  one  among  them 
his  delicate  ear  discovers  it  at  once. 
Down  goes  the  suspect  to  the  man  who 
squats  at  his  feet,  and  if  the  cement 
floor  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  that 
rupee's  career  is  ended.  Deaf  to  the 
owner's  protests  Cassim  breaks  it  in 
two,  and  returns  the  battered  frag- 
ments in  a  spirit  of  sarcastic  indul- 
gence. 

When  I  came  out  to  the  country 
first,  my  heart  was  softened  by  the 
wistful  pleading  of  artless  coolies. 
"  Poor  beggar,"  I  said  ;  "  I  daresay  he 
didn't  know  it  was  a  bad  one.  Perhaps 
some  low  European  palmed  it  off  on 
him.  Give  it  back,  and  take  another." 
It  made  me  immensely  popular,  for 
my  kindness  was  known  all  over  the 
yard  in  five  minutes  ;  and  being  in  the 
hot  stage  of  philanthropy  in  which 
most  very  young  men  land,  the  grate- 
ful obeisance  of  those  poor  coolies  was 
incense.  For  upwards  of  a  week,  in 
spite  of  Cassim's  warnings,  I  pursued 
this  policy,  obstinately  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  more  bad  rupees  I 
returned  the  more  were  tendered  on 
the  bare  chance  of  acceptance.  Cassim, 
having  in  his  day  seen  many  tender 
young  sahibs  through  the  hardening 
apprenticeship  of  controlling  coolie 
traffic,  knew  what  I  was  suffering 
from  and  left  the  cure  to  time.  My 
cure  was  sudden  and  complete.  As  I 
was  sitting  in  the  office  window  one 
evening  to  enjoy  the  draught  after 
a  long  day's  work,  a  stray  coolie  came 
in  for  a  ticket.  Cassim  had  gone,  so 
I  took  the  man's  money  with  my  own 
hands.  There  were  two  bad  rupees 
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and  I  gave  them  back  as  usual.  Re- 
turning to  the  window  as  the  coolie 
passed  down  I  saw  another  man 
approaching ;  and  the  two  squatted 
ai;  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to 
trlk.  Watching  them  idly  I  saw  the 
k  st  purchaser  draw  from  his  waist- 
cloth  two  rupees  and  transfer  them 
to  the  new  comer  in  exchange  for 
a  few  pice,  copper  coins  worth  in 
these  days  of  low  exchange  about  a 
farthing  each.  They  parted  after 
t.iis  transaction  and  the  new  arrival 
stalked  upstairs.  There  were  two 
bad  rupees  in  his  money  also.  It 
may  have  been  only  an  unlucky  coin- 
cidence, but  the  proceedings  at  the 
lottom  of  the  stairs  had  shaken  my 
faith.  I  put  those  rupees  in  the  hinge 
c  f  the  safe  and  broke  them  into  halves 
and  quarters,  while  the  coolie  beat 
his  bosom  and  wept.  "  Tell  that  man," 
]  said  in  my  best  Hindustani,  "  to 
pve  you  back  your  pice."  He  did  not 
<;ven  pretend  to  look  puzzled.  He 
stopped  crying  and  crept  out  with  a 
shame-faced  grin.  That  was  the  end 
of  my  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the 
Ooringa  coolie  in  the  matter  of  pewter 
rupees ;  in  due  time  I  put  a  stop 
~o  returning  the  pieces  because  the 
owners  always  asked  for  them. 

All  this  time  Cassim  is  taking 
rupees  to  the  dreary  accompaniment, 
'Two  for  Calingapatam, — three  for 
Negapatam, — two  for  Vizagapatam, — 
Dne  for  Madras."  The  roar  within 
and  without  swells  and  sinks,  nutters 
and  swells  again,  while  the  coolies, 
glistening  with  perspiration,  sway  and 
struggle  at  the  counter.  Standing  on 
tip-toe,  I  can  see  them  wedged  like 
sticks  in  a  faggot  behind  the  front 
rank,  where,  movement  impossible, 
they  shout  the  more.  The  uproar  is 
deafening,  the  combined  heat  and 
smell  awful.  There  !  shut  the  counter 
doors,  and  let  us  have  peace  for  a 
minute  while  I  take  the  petitions. 
The  order  is  not  easy  to  obey,  but  at 
last  by  sheer  force  the  coolies  are 
pushed  back  from  the  counter  far 
enough  to  let  the  doors  be  shut.  Cut 
off  from  the  source  of  excitement, 


the  roar  subsides,  and  the  blessed  in- 
fection spreads  to  the  yard. 

Now  for  the  petitions.  A  little 
crowd  has  gathered  round  the  door  of 
the  general  office  and  the  units  salaam 
with  perfect  unanimity  every  time  I 
look  their  way.  These  men  are  privi- 
leged ;  in  other  words  they  have 
shown  cause,  in  exchange  for  a  few 
pice  to  the  office-servants,  why  they 
should  approach  my  presence  by  this 
route  instead  of  by  the  coolie  room. 
"  Tindal! 1  Let  the  men  come  to  the 
door  one  by  one."  The  tindal,  a  ferret- 
faced  Chittagonian,  swelling  with  im- 
portance grasps  by  the  wrist  a  man 
twice  his  own  size  and  drags  him  for- 
ward, fixing  him  with  an  eye  that 
avows  plainly  as  print  the  intention 
of  claiming  afterwards  an  illegal 
gratification  in  exchange  for  priority 
accorded. 

Number  One  is  an  elderly  coolie 
who  presses  his  hands  upon  his 
stomach  and  rolls  his  eyes  in  a  fashion 
indicative  of  great  agony.  "  What  is 
it  2 "  It  would  be  unseemly,  in  the 
waterman's  eyes,  that  the  coolie  should 
address  me  directly  \  he  is  much  more 
careful  of  my  dignity  than  I  am. 
" Sahib"  says  he,  4< this  man  brings  a 
petition,"  turning,  he  snatches  the 
paper  from  the  old  man  and  presents 
it  to  me  with  cringing  servility.  The 
petition  is  very  dirty  outside,  very 
long  and  rather  quaint  inside.  My 
honour's  poor  servant  has  been  sick 
of  belly -pains  and  fever  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  returning  to  country 
in  last  steamer  by  which  he  had  taken 
his  passage.  He  therefore  humbly 
prays  that  my  honour  of  my  well- 
known  generosity,  kindness,  and  four 
other  virtues  will  exchange  the  ticket 
for  one  available  by  to-morrow's  boat, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray, 
&c.,  &c.  The  document'  has  been 
composed  by  a  professional  writer  in 
the  bazaar,  and  justice  requires  at 
least  that  the  petitioner  shall  be  able 
to  tell  a  story  bearing  a  colourable 

1  The  English  equivalent  of  this  word  would 
be  "head  of  the  boat's  crew,"  or  "stroke 
oar."  Perhaps  "waterman"  will  suffice. 
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resemblance  to  that  so  plaintively  set 
forth  therein. 

"Why  did  you  not  go  by  last 
steamer  1 "  asks  Moung  Pho,  the 
clerk.  "  Baboo-jee  (Mr.  clerk),  I  was 
very  ill,  great  fever  and  pains."  His 
eyes  roll  so  frightfully  that  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  suspecting  an  immi- 
nent attack  of  cholera.  Baboo-jee  looks 
for  orders.  "  Transfer  his  pass  free. 
Next  man." 

Number  Two  also  brings  a  petition, 
longer  and,  if  possible,  dirtier  than 
that  now  reposing  in  the  waste 
paper  basket.  It  represents  that 
petitioner's  father  was  very  ill  and 
that  petitioner's  love  for  his  parent 
forbade  him  to  leave  his  side ;  hence 
the  steamer  sailed  away  without  poor 
petitioner,  but  taking  miserable  peti- 
tioner's box  which  contained  property 
as  detailed  over  leaf  and  also  all  his 
money.  Wherefore  unhappy  dam- 
nable's  father  being  now  dead — 
"  What  ? "  I  interrupt,  for  the  tale  of 
disaster  Moung  Pho  is  reading  (put- 
ting the  emphasis  on  all  the  wrong 
words)  is  rather  too  overwhelming ; 
moreover  that  tale  of  the  box  and  the 
money  is  suspicious ;  when  a  coolie's 
precious  "  bokkus "  does  succeed  in 
sailing  without  him  I  always  hear  of 
it  long  before  the  steamer  is  out  of 
sight  of  the  wharf.  That  a  box  should 
so  depart  and  the  owner  say  nothing 
about  it  for  a  week  is  quite  incredible. 
"  He  says  his  box  was  on  board. 
Why  did  he  not  come  at  once  and  tell 
us  ? "  Petitioner  instantly  assumes  a 
look  of  impenetrable  stupidity  and 
indicates  that  he  doesn't  understand 
Hindustani.  Cassim  rises  from  among 
the  rupee-trays  and  hurls  a  mouth- 
ful of  bubbling  Telegu  at  him.  The 
question  is  repeated  twice  and  at 
last  answered.  Cassim  interprets  with 
a  respectful  grin.  Petitioner  came 
immediately  to  the  office  and  found  it 
shut ;  came  on  several  occasions  after- 
wards and  the  office  was  always  shut ; 
petitioner  is  a  poor  man.  "  You 
coolie  !  These  words  are  lies,"  says 
Moung  Pho  the  experienced,  shaking 
the  sheet  of  foolscap.  Petitioner 


smiles  sadly  and,  suddenly  discovering 
a  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  explains 
that  he  is  a  poor  man.  Truth  in  the 
East  is  expensive,  so  costly  that  even 
affluent  natives  use  it  sparingly. 
"  Transfer  his  ticket  for  half  fare." 
And  the  petitioner  promptly  produces 
the  exact  sum  from  his  waist  cloth. 

Half-a-dozen  cases  follow,  more  or 
less  like  the  last,  yielding  under  an- 
alysis a  minute  proportion  of  truth 
from  a  large  mass  of  ingenious  men- 
dacity ;  and  then  comes  an  albino  boy 
with  dusty  red  hair  and  skin  en- 
crusted with  dirt,  escorted  by  an  old 
man.  "  If  that  boy  is  a  leper  take  him 
away  immediately,"  I  command  rising 
from  my  chair.  I  can  stand  a  good 
deal,  as  indeed  one  need  when  his  work 
is  controlling  native  passenger  traffic  ; 
but  I  draw  the  line  at  leprosy.  He  is 
not  a  leper,  says  the  old  man ;  he  was 
born  thus  with  a  white  skin.  He  is 
&  fakeer,  and  begs  that  my  charity  will 
extend  to  a  free  pass  to  Coconada 
where  the  beggar-boy  will  find  his 
friends  ;  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
wash  him,  I  reflect,  answering  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  The  old  man  pleads 
and  the  horrible  object  whines  :  he  is 
very  poor ;  he  lives  upon  the  alms  of 
the  charitable ;  how  shall  a  fakeer 
possess  rupees  ?  "  By  begging,"  I 
suggest.  The  old  man  is  rather  taken 
aback,  but  he  plucks  his  charge  by  the 
arm  and  leads  him  out.  In  five 
minutes  they  return,  with  ten  rupees. 
Will  the  generous,  &c.  &c.,  sahib  accept 
ten  rupees  and  many  blessings  ?  No  ; 
he  will  accept  fifteen  rupees  and  as 
many  blessings  as  they  like.  But 
that,  protests  the  old  man,  is  the  sum 
charged  coolie  men ;  this  ticket  is  for 
a  holy  fakeer.  How  can  he  raise 
fifteen  rupees  ?  "  Go  and  beg  again," 
I  hint.  The  old  man  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  now,  and  without 
more  ado  he  drops  on  his  heels  laugh- 
ing and  counts  out  his  money. 

The  coolie-room  doors  are  open 
again  now,  and  regular  booking  is  in 
full  swing  with  the  unsavoury  accom- 
paniments that  grow  worse  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  increases.  Will  I  receive 
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a  petition  from  a  poor  man  who  has 
received  a  telegram  from  his  brother 
in  Gopaulpore?  Not  now;  in  two 
hours  I  will  take  the  next  batch  of 
petitions.  It  is  cruel,  I  know  ;  a 
petition,  backed  up  by  a  telegraph 
form  bearing  the  statement  that  some- 
body "  is  dead,  come  quick,"  ought  to 
insure  the  postponement  of  all  other 
business.  But  there  is  a  terrible 
fatality  about  those  sad  messages  ; 
they  invariably  come  at  a  moment 
T/hen  the  poor  recipient  is  short  of 
noney  and  cannot  possibly  pay  the 
fall  fare  home.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  circumstance  ;  I  merely 
state  a  fact  realised  after  booking 
many  thousands  of  coolies  every  month 
for  four  seasons. 

Ten  minutes  for  a  hasty  meal  in  the 
office  luncheon-room,  and  back  again 
1  o  work.  A  glance  at  the  cash  tells  me 
how  far  on  we  are.  Seven  trays  are 
lull  and  one  about  half  full ;  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  rupees,  repre- 
senting at  fifteen  rupees  per  head  five 
hundred  men  ;  a  good  morning's  work, 
but  the  steamer  carries  nearly  nine 
hundred  and  we  must  push  on.  The 
doors  are  thrown  open,  the  coolies 
surge  forward,  the  uproar  begins  again, 
md  on  we  go  steadily  till  the  next  in- 
terruption. Three  Calcutta  baboos 
clatter  in,  talking  loudly  in  English 
imong  themselves,  and  range  up  be- 
side my  table  where,  ignoring  the 
detail  that  I  am  giving  audience  to 
Cassim,  they  state  their  wants  at  once. 
The  Bengali  baboo  can  learn  anything, 
except  decent  manners. 

"  We  desire,"  says  one,  who  is  evi- 
dently in  the  habit  of  talking  to  deaf 
people,  "  to  embark  for  Calcutta  by 
to-morrow's  steam-boat."  "  There  is 
no  steamer  to-morrow,  baboo."  "  And 
when  is  next  one  advertised?"  he 
inquires,  as  though  this  fact  were 
a  personal  affront.  "  Next  Friday 
at  daylight.  Come  and  book  on 
Thursday  ;  I  have  no  tickets  ready 
for  the  Calcutta  boat  to-day."  The 
baboos  stare,  as  only  monkeys  and 
baboos  can  stare.  "  It  will  not  accord 
with  convenience.  We  have  promul- 


gated arrangements  which  it  is  un- 
desirable to  re-adjust."  "  Very  un- 
propitious  to  re-arrange,"  chimes  in 
one  of  his  friends.  "Very  well;  sit 
down  for  a  minute  and  you  shall  have 
them."  I  have  unluckily  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  bench  which  ought 
to  be  standing  against  the  wall  has 
been  removed.  The  baboos  turn  and 
survey  the  premises  over  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  and  seeing  nothing  to  sit 
on,  promptly  conclude  that  they  are 
being  slighted.  "  Shall  we  sit  upon 
your  dirty  floor  1  Do  you  conceive 
that  we  are  coolies  ?  "  "  Give  them 
their  tickets,  Moung  Pho."  "Our 
circumstances,"  says  the  baboo  inspect- 
ing the  tickets,  "  oblige  that  we  travel 
on  deck.  But  it's  derogatory  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  with  common  persons, 
We  will  therefore  take  communication 
to  the  captain  of  ship  directing  him 
to  instal  us  and  luggage  upon  hatch." 
A  steamer's  hatch- coverings,  being  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
deck,  are  sites  greatly  coveted  by 
deck-passengers  and  can  only  be  otfcu- 
pied  by  special  leave ;  otherwise  the 
voyage  would  be  one  long  free  fight. 
If  the  baboo  had  asked  civilly  I  would 
have  given  him  the  necessary  note ; 
but  the  tone  of  that  "  we  will  take  " 
settles  it,  and  I  decline.  Three  chased 
gold  tops  of  three  silk  umbrellas  begin 
to  quiver  ominously,  and  three  sets  of 
lungs  begin  to  labour.  "  You  think 
we  are  coolies  ;  we  are  educated  gentle- 
men of  Calcutta."  "  Very  well,  state 
your  wishes  to  the  captain."  The 
baboo  thinks  it  "  chimerical  and  doubt- 
ful "  whether  the  captain  will  allow 
them  to  "  ensconce  upon  hatch,"  and 
repeats  that  he  will  take  an  order. 
Finally,  after  much  polysyllabic  argu- 
ment, the  three  educated  gentlemen  of 
Calcutta  creak  out  in  their  patent- 
leather  shoes,  threatening  to  "indite 
protest  to  local  journals." 

The  afternoon  wears  on  ;  the  crowd 
is  smaller  now,  but  the  fight  to  get  ta 
the  counter  grows  more  desperate  with 
every  ticket  sold.  The  coolies  know 
that  the  steamer's  capacity  is  limited, 
and  that  when  the  full  complement 
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has  been  booked  not  another  man 
will  be  taken.  Every  steamer  trading 
round  the  coasts  of  India  and  those 
of  the  Bay  is  "  measured  for  coolies;" 
that  is  to  say,  the  superficial  area 
of  her  between  and  upper  decks  is 
ascertained,  and  a  Government  certifi- 
cate granted  declaring  the  number  of 
native  passengers  she  may  carry  at 
nine  square  feet  per  adult.  In  the 
stormy  monsoon  season,  rigidly  de- 
fined by  dates,  each  vessel's  quota  is 
reduced  in  accordance  with  her  build 
and  the  degree  of  shelter  her  bul- 
warks, etc.,  afford.  The  coolies  are 
well  aware  of  these  limitations,  and 
the  eagerness  to  get  tickets  increases 
steadily;  there  is  less  shouting,  but 
the  scuffling  of  feet  and  the  breath- 
less panting  are  eloquent. 

At  the  height  of  the  passage-season 
(the  end  of  the  hot  weather)  the  work 
of  this  department  is  sometimes  very 
heavy.  Work  on  the  roads,  railways, 
Jrc.,  is  suspended  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous rains  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, and  thousands  of  paid-off  coolies 
swarm  down  to  Rangoon  to  embark  for 
home.  At  such  times  the  crush  seriously 
interferes,  not  only  with  the  regular 
course  of  business,  but  with  the  traffic  in 
the  public  streets  near  the  office  ;  extra 
steamers  are  put  on  and  the  booking- 
staff  knows  no  rest.  One  year  we 
tried  to  expedite  matters  by  sending 
men  in  pairs  to  sell  tickets  in  the  com- 
pound ;  it  relieved  the  pressure  con- 
siderably, but  we  had  to  stop  it  after 
a  very  short  trial.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  circumstance  which 
compelled  an  end  of  the  arrangement, 
as  it  was  a  means  of  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  legal  procedure  as  under- 
stood of  the  native  mind.  It  is  rather 
beside  the  subject,  but  is  worth  tell- 
ing. 

A  few  sharp  men  saw  in  this  out- 
door sale  the  chance  of  turning  a  few 
dishonest  rupees  by  means  of  forged 
tickets.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
imitate  genuine  passes  lithographed  in 
English  well  enough  to  deceive  coolies 
who  cannot  read  English,  nor  their 
own  tongue  for  that  matter.  But  the 


clumsy  frauds  were  of  course  detected 
the  moment  they  were  presented  at 
the  ship's  gangway,  and  with  the 
necessary  consequence, — prompt  re- 
jection and  much  lamentation  at  the 
office  afterwards.  The  office-servants 
were  warned  to  be  on  the  watch  and 
when  the  next  big  coolie  day  came 
two  scamps  were  caught  selling  forged 
tickets  in  the  yard.  It  was  a  very 
busy  day,  so  I  detained  the  pair  under 
guard  with  the  man  they  had  swindled. 
Unfortunately,  when  inquiring  into 
the  matter,  I  had  let  fall  that  the 
victim  would  have  to  appear  as  a 
witness ;  one  of  the  officious  servants 
repeated  this  to  him,  and  he,  rather 
than  put  up  with  the  inevitable  de- 
tention in  Rangoon,  decided  to  let  his 
money  go  and  slip  quietly  away.  It 
was  a  pity,  but  I  thought  the  forged 
tickets  I  had  impounded,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  waterman  who  caught 
the  forgers,  should  be  enough  to  secure 
conviction.  Accordingly,  when  work 
for  the  day  was  over,  I  sent  the 
swindlers  to  the  police-office,  and  drove 
thither  myself  to  charge  them.  I  was 
there  first  and  proceeded  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  native  Inspector  I 
found  in  charge,  concluding  with  the 
request  that  he  would  arrest  and  lock 
up  the  men  on  their  arrival.  To  this 
the  officer  demurred ;  there  were 
"legal  formalities,"  which  must  be 
observed  in  the  case,  and  from  which 
he  could  not  possibly  diverge.  Ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences,  it 
seemed,  was  an  offence  for  which  he 
could  not  summarily  arrest  any  one  ; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  take  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  obtain  a  warrant 
for  their  apprehension  on  sworn  in- 
formation. He  was  enlarging  upon 
these  legal  formalities  with  the  air  of 
a  black  Solicitor-General  when  the 
captives  arrived.  I  had  begun  to  feel 
hopeless,  but  when  the  Inspector  re- 
cognised the  pair  as  old  acquaintances 
I  was  somewhat  re-assured.  They 
were  "bad  men,  very  bad  men;  it 
must  be  to  prosecute."  I  said  that  I 
thought  so  too.  The  Inspector  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  surveyed  my 
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prisoners  with  a  heavy  frown  ;  those 
logal  formalities  were  bothering  him, 
i:  appeared.  "  I  know  it  no  good,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  to  take  these  men  names 
and  place  of  abode ;  they  got  too 
plenty  names  and  no  abode.  "It's 
very  awkward,"  I  said ;  "  there's 
no  earthly  doubt  about  their  guilt." 
The  Inspector  had  no  doubt  of 
1  hat ;  he  rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  thought  very  hard.  "  I  try  to 
think,"  he  said,  waking  with  a  start, 
"how  to  take  them  up."  "They 
had  no  business  in  our  compound," 
I  remarked  dubiously  ;  "  it's  private 
property."  "Ah,  that  the  charge," 
-smiled  the  obliging  officer;  "that 
.ill  right.  I  arrest  these  bad  charac- 
ters for  trespass.  You  got  witnesses, 
sir  T'  I  proffered  the  waterman  who 
saluted  bursting  with  incriminatory 
evidence.  "  We  want  more  witness- 
es," said  the  Inspector  solemnly. 
"All  right;  I'll  send  round  to  the 
office  for  another  man  who  saw  the 
affair."  "We  should  have  independ- 
ent witnesses,"  said  this  stickler  for 
legal  formalities.  There  were  none 
that  I  could  trace,  and  I  was  about 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  up  in  dis- 
gust when  the  Inspector  grasped  a 
pen  firmly  and  asked  if  I  had  six 
annas  about  me.  I  had  not  ;  few 
Europeans  carry  money  in  the  East ; 
but  the  waterman  produced  the  cop- 
pers at  once.  "  Here  you,"  said  the 
Inspector  to  a  constable  who  lounged 
at  the  door,  "three  witness-men, 
quick  !  "  I  gasped  slightly.  "  Three 
witnesses,"  politely  explained  the  In- 
spector, "  because  two  accused  ;  must 
have  more  witnesses  than  accused ;  " 
and  having  thus  justified  the  extrava- 
gance which  he  evidently  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  my  surprise,  he  drew  a 
form  towards  him  and  composedly 
filled  it  up.  The  witnesses  were  forth- 
coming with  a  promptitude  that  as- 
tonished me,  who  did  not  know  they 
had  been  dozing  away  the  day  in 
the  verandah  waiting  for  jobs.  They 
learned  what  they  had  seen  with  the 
facility  born  of  practice  and  gave  their 
evidence  without  winking.  Thus — 


INSPECTOR  :    "  You  saw  these  men  in 

Messrs. 's  compound?"  WITNESS: 

(glaring  at  the  waterman)  "  Yes."  IN- 
SPECTOR :  "  These  are  the  men  you 
saw  ? "  WITNESS  :  (Devouring  the 
waterman  with  all  his  eyes)  "  Yes." 
Two  annas,  salaam,  exit.)  This  formula 
was  repeated  with  slight  variation 
while  the  prisoners  looked  on  abso- 
lutely unmoved.  Doubtless  they  had 
experience  of  "  legal  formalities."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  charge  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences, 
which  was  substituted  for  the  technical 
charge  of  trespass  before  the  magis- 
trate next  morning,  was  supported  by 
more  substantial  witnesses.  After 
this  little  difficulty  the  practice  of 
selling  passage-tickets  anywhere  but 
in  the  office  was  abandoned. 

The  sun  is  low  enough  now  to  look 
in  at  the  window.  The  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers has  melted  away  at  last,  and 
the  sweeper  is  douching  the  coolie- 
room  with  water  and  carbolic  acid  ta 
dispel  the  odour  which  clings  to  its 
betel-stained  walls.  There  are  still  a 
few  tickets  left  unsold  and  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  stragglers  to  buy 
them,  so  we  will  not  shut  the  office 
yet.  Cassim  and  Moung  Pho  report 
the  cash  correct,  and  the  messengers 
stagger  away  to  the  bank  under  small 
sacks  of  rupees.  The  waterman  re- 
places Cassim  at  the  counter.  He  is 
paid  to  pull  stroke-oar  in  the  office-gig 
and  to  run  messages ;  but  he  is  always 
willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  help  in  the 
booking-operations,  and  when  Cassim 
wishes  to  leave  office  early,  as  he  does 
this  evening,  the  Chittagonian  takes 
his  place.  Presently  there  is  a  pat- 
tering and  chattering  on  the  stairs 
without  and  half-a-dozen  coolies  tum- 
ble into  the  echoing  room.  I  have 
work  enough  and  to  spare,  so  I  sign 
the  passes  demanded  and  pay  no  fur- 
ther attention.  But  presently  I  am 
roused  by  eager  whispering  at  the 
counter.  Two  coolies  stand  there  and 
before  each  a  pile  of  rupees  and  a 
pile  of  pice.  The  waterman,  who  has 
his  back  to  me,  holds  the  last  ticket 
behind  him,  and,  watching  the  slow 
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growth  of  the  piles  of  coppers,  is 
wheedling  in  a  whisper  like  a  fraudu- 
lent auctioneer.  "  Six  annas ;  six 
annas,  six  pie ;  six  annas,  nine  pie ; 
seven  annas.  (Pause.)  Eight  annas 
give!  For  eight  annas  I  give  pass 
chittie.  Very  good ;  seven  annas,  six 
pie."  "  Tindal!  "  The  pice  and  one 
heap  of  rupees  are  swept  out  of  sight  in 
a  flash,  and  the  ticket  is  pressed  upon 
one  of  the  coolies.  The  waterman, 
caught  in  the  act,  turns  and  salutes 
with  a  wan  smile.  "Your  pay  is  cut 
eight  annas."  The  waterman  is  a  very 
poor  man,  very  poor  man.  He  will  be 
a  bamboo'd  man  if  he  is  caught  doing 
that  again.  He  acknowledges  the  infor- 
mation with  a  meek  salute,  and  creeps 
away  bearing  a  note  to  the  cashier  to 
"  Please  cut  the  pay  of  Abdool  Hamid, 
tindal,  eight  annas."  I  used  to  word 
these  documents,  "  cut  bearer's  pay;  " 
but  Abdool  Hamid,  having  received 
one  such  note,  bethought  him  of  ask- 
ing a  clerk  to  read  it  before  taking 
it  to  the  cashier,  and  naturally  passed 
it  to  a  colleague  for  conveyance  to 
its  destination ;  whereby  came  many 
tears,  and  much  lying  on  pay-day, 
three  weeks  later. 


But  the  coolies  are  quarrelling  over 
the  ticket,  and  they  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  we  can  close  the  office.  "  Who 
came  first  ? "  I  demand,  going  to  the 
counter.  Both  came  first.  I  have 
no  time  to  be  bothered  with  the  dis- 
pute ;  there  is  probably  equal  right 
on  either  side.  Recovering  the  ticket 
from  the  holder  I  call  the  men 
to  attention.  "Dekko,  toss  keriga? 
(Look  here,  will  you  toss)  1  "  They 
agree  to  "  make  toss  "  with  the  readi- 
ness of  Whitechapel  boys.  "  Very 
good.  You,  big  coolie,  head ;  you, 
little  coolie,  flower :  "  showing  each 
his  side  of  a  rupee.  The  coin  spins 
and  jingles  on  the  counter ;  as  it 
settles  the  pair  knock  their  heads 
together  over  it,  and  the  big  man 
grunts.  The  winner  clutches  the 
ticket  and  departs,  all  smiles  and 
salaams ;  the  other  lingers. 

"Now,  my  man,  it's  no  good  cry- 
ing :  I  can't  give  even  one  more  pass- 
chittie  to-day.  Go  away,  and  come 
earlier  next  week."  He  is  not  more 
than  forty  years  old  and  only  six 
feet  high ;  but  I  feel  quite  sorry  for 
him  as  he  goes  down  the  stairs,  step 
by  step,  sobbing. 
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I   COLLECT  books.     As  curate  of  a 
parish   in   Bloomsbury   with   the   re- 
nains  of  what  was  at  the  University 
a    taste   for   reading,    this    naturally 
became  a   great   interest  in  my   life 
f.nd  remained  so,    until  the   dreadful 
thing  occurred  which  I  am  now  asked 
to    try   to    describe.      Since     then    I 
have  not   bought  an   old   book.     My 
collection,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  chiefly 
theological.      The    Bishop    of    North 
London  called  in  his  carriage  on  pur- 
pose to  see  my  copy  of  Wyclif's  LITTLE 
i  *ATE  (the  English  Nuremberg  edition, 
ovo.,  1546,)  and  I  have  other  rarities. 
Ourrell    (he    is  a    barrister    and   my 
cousin,  with  whom  I  share  our  set  of 
•ooms,)  is  also  something  of  a  biblio- 
ohile   but   in    a    different    way.     He 
sometimes  complains  of  the    amount 
•of  space  on  our  shelves  taken  up  by 
Reuchlin's   grand     collection    of    the 
Early  Fathers.     But  we  contrive  to 
live  and  let  live  ;  I  even  keep  an  eye 
open  for  his  pagan  interests. 

North  London  as  a  rule  is  a  dull 
hunting-ground.  But  one  Saturday 
evening  I  happened  in  a  dark  shelf  of 
a  dirty  little  shop  in  a  dirty  little 
street  off  the  Euston  Road,  upon 
what  I  instantly  saw  to  be  a  book  of 
some  rarity  and  character.  It  was  a 
quarto,  bound  in  the  toughest  of  oak 
and  pigskin,  on  the  sides  of  which 
were  coloured  arms  and  a  coronet. 

The  bookseller  remarked,  as  1 
fumbled  at  the  stiff  clasps,  that  the 
volume  had  hardly  ever  been  opened, 
and  had  only  recently  been  sold  out 
of  the  library .  of  some  French  or 
Italian  monastery,  where  it  had  lain 
for  some  three  and  a  half  centuries  ; 
all  of  which  seemed  very  possible.  It 
was  entitled  in  a  style  not  unfamiliar 
to  my  eyes,  ELIXIR  "V  IT^S,  SIVE  DE  ARTE 

PLUSQUAM    DIVINA     NUNQfJAM    MORIENDI 

OPUS  AUREUM  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  preface 


contained  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
supposed  to  bear  upon  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  the  human  existence  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  book  was  printed, 
I  thought,  in  Venice,  and  though  it 
bore  no  date,  was  clearly  not  much 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Does  the  reader  know  the  interest 
belonging  to  an  old  book,  an  interest 
quite  by  itself,  something  which  is  not 
in  the  date,  the  shape,  the  size,  the 
printing,  the  subject,  nor  even  in  the 
accidental  memorials  of  other  pos- 
sessors long  dead?  It  is  somehow 
compounded  of  all  these  though  inde- 
pendent of  any  one  of  them  ;  a  sort  of 
animal  attraction  like  the  appearance 
of  a  likely  covert  to  a  keen  fox- 
hunter,  or  the  look  of  an  untried 
secluded  pool  to  an  expert  fisherman ; 
the  feeling  of  having  one's  hand  upon 
some  mysterious,  perhaps  long  lost 
thread  of  humanity,  going  back  to  the 
dark  depths  of  the  past.  Such  feel- 
ings are  sometimes  delusive ;  in  this 
case  they  were  not.  The  memory  of 
the  book,  which  1  have  long  since  de- 
stroyed, is  a  very  monument  of  horror. 
But  this  is  to  anticipate  an  experience 
far  remote  from  my  imagination  at 
the  time. 

I  confess  to  a  lurking  interest  in 
what  bibliographers  call  occult  litera- 
ture, in  which  one  sometimes  stumbles 
on  strange  forecasts  of  modern  thought 
and  research,  half-learning,  half 
charlatanry.  What  puzzled  me  about 
this  book  was  the  colour  of  the  paper, 
a  curious  pale  green.  Paper  indeed 
fades  to  all  kinds  of  colour,  but  not 
paper  of  this  date,  nor  paper  which  had 
hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the  outer 
air,  as  was  obviously  the  case  with 
this.  For  that  matter  early  specimens 
of  the  printing  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury  are  often  found  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. Perhaps,  it  suddenly  struck 
me,  this  might  be  a  copy  printed  on 
specially  coloured  paper  for  the  use 
of  some  distinguished  personage.  This, 
in  so  early  a  volume,  would  render  it 
a  historical  curiosity.  Could  I  have 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  date?  A 
second  glance  at  the  title-page  re- 
assured me.  Between  the  lines  of 
print  an  early  and  picturesque  hand 
had  added,  in  Italian,  after  the  first 
words  a  line  of  manuscript  signifying 
that  the  volume  (or  something  con- 
tained in  it  f)  was  returned  with  very 
many  thanks  to  her  most  illustrious, 
pious,  and  learned  ladyship  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara  by  her  most  sincere,  humble, 
and  devoted  slave  Cola  of  Sinibaldo. 
The  first  words,  ritornato  con  moltis- 
sime  grazie,  were  clearly  enough 
written  ;  the  rest  of  the  inscription 
was  faint ;  the  date  at  the  end  very 
clear,  a  22  di  Maggio,  1506  di  Ferrara. 
The  whole  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
dited in  a  hurry.  There  were  light 
scratches  of  the  pen  visible  under  the 
words  "  most  pious  and  learned  (dottis- 
sima) "  and  across  the  printed  word 
vitce. 

Clearly,  then,  the  book  had  been 
printed  before  the  end  of  May,  1506  ; 
so,  having  paid  first  the  sum  of  seven 
and  sixpence,  I  determined  to  take  it 
home  and  let  Currell,  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  Italian  scholar,  revel  in 
the  deciphering  of  the  mysterious  in- 
scription. I  may  mention  that  more 
than  one  interesting  discovery  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  from  the  study  of  the 
early  manuscript  one  finds  in  or  about 
old  books.  Once,  indeed,  we  unearthed 
the  better  half  of  a  letter  reflecting  se- 
verely on  the  motives  of  Martin  Luther 
in  the  back  of  a  Hebrew  Testament 
printed  by  Bomberg  in  1529.  Currell 
has  a  wonderful  nose  for  scenting  out 
these  things.  For  all  which  reasons,  hav- 
ing carefully  tucked  in  a  loose  fly-leaf, 
I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  the  volume 
under  my  arm,  the  sniffing  middle-aged 
shopman  having  retired  to  his  inner- 
most apartment  to  procure  me  change 
for  half -a  sovereign,  when  a  voice  from 


the  darkest  corner  of  the  shop  sud- 
denly called  me  by  my  name  in  a  tone 
of  mysterious  earnestness. 

Not  knowing  that  there  was  any 
living  being  in  the  room  but  myself 
and  a  disreputable-looking  cat,  that 
lay  asleep  on  a  pile  of  dingy  folios,  I 
started  and  dropped  the  book,  which 
fell  open  again  upon  the  counter.  The 
voice  was  that  of  a  girl  whose  appear- 
ance, now  that  I  observed  her  leaning 
forward  with  her  head  in  her  hands 
on  the  far  end  of  the  counter,  which 
was  almost  hidden  from  me  by  a  huge 
edifice  of  dusty  calf  and  vellum,  was 
quite  familiar  to  me.  Looking  at  her 
now  it  struck  me  at  once  that  she 
must  be  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor, 
who,  as  she  made  out  the  bills  of  the 
establishment,  would  naturally  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  so  frequent  a 
customer.  There  was  then  nothing  odd 
in  that,  but  there  was  in  her  hurried 
accent  of  suppressed  anxiety.  As  I 
turned  she  quickly  advanced,  slunk 
towards  me  I  should  say,  until  we 
stood  opposite  one  another  with  only 
the  barrier  of  worn  and  blackened 
mahogany  between  us,  beneath  the 
flaring  gas-jet.  I  could  see  she  was  a 
handsome  girl,  but  untidily  dressed, 
almost  dishevelled  in  appearance,  and 
very  pale,  not  an  uncommon  feature 
in  London  girls  of  the  working  class. 
Before  I  could  say  a  word  she  went 
on  in  the  same  tone  :  "  You'll  see  Mr. 
Rainsleigh,  sir,  won't  you,  to-night  or 
to  morrow1? " 

Rainsleigh,  it  should  be  said,  was 
a  medical  student  with  whom,  though 
I  had  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  him,  I  had  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  be  farther  connected.  Young,  not 
bad-looking,  brought  up  in  vulgar 
opulence  by  a  self-made  and  misguided 
father,  I  could  never  make  out  why 
the  fellow  had  ever  been  put  to  the 
medical,  or  indeed  to  any  particular 
profession.  The  only  result  so  far 
had  been  that,  before  he  had  been  a 
couple  of  years  in  town,  he  had  at- 
tained the  reputation  of  a  decidedly 
fast  man  among  his  associates  at 
Bartholomew's.  I  confess  frankly  to 
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having  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  medi- 
cal students.  It  may  be  that  they  re- 
present a  sacrifice  demanded  from  hu- 
manity to  their  noble  profession.  Its 
very  studies,  perhaps  directly  on 
account  of  their  tremendous  actuality, 
seem  to  have  on  the  whole  a  rather 
crushing  and  coarsening  effect  upon 
all  those  not  endowed  with  unusual 
strength  of  character  and  diversity  of 
intellectual  interests.  Rainsleigh 
luwever  had,  as  the  common  saying 
goes,  never  had  a  chance;  and  I  in- 
clined to  regard  him,  if  one  can  so 
speak  of  a  mere  boy,  as  a  hopeless 
young  reprobate,  in  whom  a  vulgar 
bid  ness  bred  in  the  bone  had  duly 
manifested  itself  in  the  flesh.  I  now 
remembered  that  I  had  observed  him 
in  the  shop  once  or  twice  with  some 
surprise  at  his  presence  amid  such 
surroundings,  and  that  we  had  ex- 
cianged  words  there  only  a  day  or 
t  ,vo  before.  Not  wishing  for  a  moment 
to  be  regarded  as  Mr.  Rainsleigh's 
friend,  yet  anxious  to  help  the  girl  if 
I  could,  I  answered  somewhat  vaguely, 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  that — you  see — 


I   might  perhaps,  but 


Then 


you  tell  him,"  she  interrupted  with 
tierce  energy,  but  speaking  low  and 
putting  her  face  close  to  mine,  "on 
your  faith  as  a  clergyman,  that  if  he 
doesn't — hush  ! — I'll  write  it.  Father 
v  on't  let  me  get  out,  and  you'll  take 
r;  to  him?"  The  beauty  of  her 
anxious  pleading  face  moved  me  so 
that,  before  she  withdrew  it,  I  had 
half  unconsciously  let  slip  the  promise 
she  asked  for. 

Our  singular  colloquy,  broken  off  by 
t  be  reappearance  of  my  bookseller  with 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  had  not 
1  isted  more  than  a  minute.  The  girl 
quickly  and  silently  snatched  up  from 
t  lie  counter  before  me  a  square  sheet  of 
japer  (I  did  not  notice  at  the  time 
1  ow  it  came  to  be  there)  and  rustled 
t  ack  to  her  former  place  in  the  half- 
1  ighted  corner,  while  the  old  gentleman 
apologised  for  his  trifling  delay.  As 
mother  customer,  entering  the  next 
noment,  distracted  his  attention  by 
cne  of  those  enigmas  which  form  so 
Urge  a  part  of  the  business  of  second- 
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hand  dealers,  and  I  turned  to  leave, 
not  forgetting  my  precious  volume,  I 
felt  that  the  girl  slipped  into  my  un- 
occupied hand  a  note,  and  also  that  it 
was  written  on  something  rougher 
than  ordinary  note-paper. 

The  next  moment  I  was  in  the 
street,  wondering,  in  some  vexation, 
what  sort  of  an  ultimatum  (for  of  its 
desperate  character  I  could  not  doubt) 
I  had  suddenly  become  the  bearer. 
A  little  more  presence  of  mind 
would  doubtless  have  enabled  me  to 
reject  the  singular  commission  alto- 
gether. I  am  not  sure.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  for  us  to  assume  that  we 
are  in  any  seemingly  trivial  con- 
junction made  instruments  of  Provid- 
ence, still  less  of  Divine  Judgment ;  and 
yet,  when  I  consider  how  the  mere 
accident  of  my  visiting  that  particular 
shop  on  that  particular  evening  of  all 
the  year  involved  me  personally  in  a 
sort  of  responsibility  for  the  most 
dreadful  event  known  to  my  experi- 
ence, I  confess  I  can  with  difficulty 
shake  off  the  idea  of  an  all-pervading 
design,  in  the  execution  of  which  we 
poor  human  agents  drop  unconsciously 
into  our  places,  but  of  the  actual 
working  of  which  it  is  only  allowed 
us  here  and  there  to  catch  a  dim 
mysterious  glimpse. 

The  night  was  cold  and  foggy,  and 
coming  out  of  that  stuffy  gaslit  room, 
after  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  spent 
in  the  examination  and  purchase  of 
my  treasure,  I  pulled  my  overcoat 
about  me  and  stepped  out  along  the 
greasy  pavement,  streaked  with  its 
thousand  dreary  reflections,  in  the 
direction  of  home.  Rainsleigh's  lodg- 
ings, it  was  true,  lay  almost  directly 
upon  my  way,  but  I  was  as  yet  unde- 
cided whether  to  take  the  note  there 
myself  or  to  send  it  by  a  servant. 
Circumstances  settled  the  matter  for 
me. 

The  bachelor  home  of  this  gilded 
youth  was  in  Great  Guildford  Square, 
and  as  I  paused  in  hesitation  at  the 
corner  of  that  old-fashioned  thorough- 
fare my  ear  caught  the  sound,  not 
altogether  unusual  in  those  parts,  of 
voices  (one  of  them  I  seemed  to  recog- 
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nise)  engaged  in  noisy  and  trivial 
altercation  as  of  gentlemen  who  "  have 
been  dining." 

I  was  right  enough.  It  was  Rains- 
leigh  and  his  fellow-lodger,  one 
Flackstow,  whose  association  with  him 
I  had  never  been  quite  able  to  under- 
stand, even  on  the  ground  that  the 
possession  of  money  covers  a  multitude 
of  failings ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
turn for  whatever  indirect  benefits 
Flackstow  may  have  derived  thence, 
he  had,  I  knew,  done  his  best  in  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  reclaim  the 
young  prodigal,  as,  indeed,  his  present 
conduct  tended  to  show.  Neither  he 
nor  Rainsleigh  had,  as  a  fact,  dined, 
but  the  latter  had  been  playing 
billiards  and  incidentally  drinking  a 
good  deal.  Not  drunk,  but  flushed 
and  excited  to  a  degree  which  ex- 
hibited his  natural  self  with  a  painful 
publicity,  he  was  at  this  moment  en- 
larging to  Flackstow  upon  the  beauties 
of  a  certain  music-hall  dancer,  upon 
whom  apparently  one  of  his  recent 
companions  had  been  casting  reflec- 
tions. 

Flackstow  was  evidently  anxious  to 
get  Rainsleigh  quietly  home  and  pre- 
vent his  making  an  exhibition  of 
himself,  and  the  two  had  hardly 
reached  their  door  when  I  overtook 
them.  "Can  I  come  in?"  I  said  to 
Flackstow,  feeling  that  the  moment 
was  not  one  I  should  have  chosen  for 
the  visit.  "Come  in? — oh,  yes,"  re- 
sponded Rainsleigh  with  noisy 
familiarity.  "  The  more  the  merrier, 
and  "  (reverting  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion) "  I'll  show  you  her  photograph, 
and  see  what  he  thinks,  eh  ?  "  and  he 
turned  to  Flackstow  with  a  grin 
which  was  not  reciprocated. 

We  passed  up  the  carved  staircase 
of  one  of  these  fine  old  panelled  houses 
which  recall  the  departed  glories  of 
dingy  Bloomsbury. 

Rainsleigh's  long  sitting-room  was 
furnished  with  that  sort  of  sumptuous 
barbarism  which  moves  despair  as 
much  of  civilization  as  of  morals. 
The  art  of  inferior  sport  and  the 
demi-monde,  with  the  most  worthless 
literature,  encumbered  an  apartment 


which  looked  all  the  dirtier  for  the 
richness  of  its  ill-kept  furniture. 
The  chimney-piece  was  garnished 
with  coloured  photographs  of  eminent 
actresses,  a  pack  of  cards  lay  scat- 
tered over  the  table  and  the  floor 
beneath  it  :  on  the  large  mahogany 
sideboard  stood  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  several  tumblers ;  and  the  atmo- 
sphere had  a  dull  permanent  flavour  of 
stale  tobacco. 

Among  these  uncongenial  surround- 
ings I  endured  a  minute  or  two  of 
hesitation  and  embarrassment,  won- 
dering to  myself  why  I  had  come  into 
the  house,  why  I  had  not  delivered 
my  commission  in  the  street  and  gone 
straight  home.  I  did  not,  as  I  have 
said,  know  the  fellow  beyond  what 
was  involved  in  meeting  him  on  one 
or  two  inevitable  occasions.  I  judge 
no  one,  and  I  should  not,  I  trust, 
shrink  from  contact  with  any  human 
being  for  a  good  end.  Perhaps  I 
might  wisely  have  avoided  it  in  the 
present  case.  To  decide  exactly  how 
far  by  not  doing  so  I  made  myself 
responsible  for  the  tragical  results 
which  followed  is  a  matter  beyond 
human  judgment,  though  it  cost  me 
many  a  sleepless  night.  I  am  aware 
that  with  my  existing  prejudice 
against  Rainsleigh  my  sympathies 
were  so  far  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  girl,  with  whose  affections  I  now 
conceived  him  to  be  playing  in  a 
characteristically  heartless  manner, 
that  I  had  determined  to  give  him 
the  note  myself,  and  if  he  asked  me 
any  question  about  her  to  answer  it 
in  a  manner  which  could  leave  him 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  an  impartial 
person  must  think  of  his  conduct. 
It  may  be  said  I  was  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, and  that  his  supposed  con- 
duct did  not  concern  me  unless  from 
an  accidental  ambassador  I  chose  to 
become  a  partisan  ;  and  I  confess  to 
being  partly  moved  by  curiosity  as  to 
what  he  would  say. 

Flackstow,  as  if  with  an  inkling 
that  I  had  paid  my  unusual  visit  for 
some  purpose  possibly  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  "  cure  of  souls," 
had  meanwhile  turned  up  the  gas  and 
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merely  observing  to  both  of  us,  "  I'm 
off, — due  at  the  hospital  " — flung  out 
of  the  room  and  left  me  to  execute  my 
embarrassing  mission. 

"  Oh,  Rainsleigh,"  I  said  gravely, 
61 1  was  asked  to  give  you  this." 

With  a  quick  glance  of  surprise  he 
took  the  note  from  me,  unfolded  and 
r  ?ad  it  through.  The  document  was 
not,  as  indeed  I  knew  it  could  hardly 
be,  one  of  many  words,  and  what 
t  lose  words  were  I  never  knew, 
but  of  their  effect  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  His  whole  face  flushed 
with  a  violent  emotion,  compounded, 
ii:.  seemed,  of  wrath  and  shame  not 
unmingled  with  a  certain  fear.  It 
was  this  excitement  (I  can  only 
suppose)  which  prompted  him  to 
address  me  in  language  which  com- 
bining an  uneasy  and  impertinent 
air  of  suspicion  with  one  of  still 
more  unpalatable  confidence  gradually 
drew  me  into  a  conversation  of  the 
most  undesired  and  unexpected  kind. 

I  had  not  retreated  at  the  very 
instant  of  fulfilling  my  mission,  sim- 
ply to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evad- 
ing a  natural  inquiry ;  and  having 
become  so  far  involved  I  hardly 
know  what  enabled  me  to  go  through 
tiie  trying  scene  that  followed,  but  the 
conviction  which  grew  upon  me  that, 
putting  aside  all  conventional  relations 
between  man  and  man,  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  arousing  in  this  ob- 
joctionable,  if  not  abandoned,  youth 
some  glimmerings  of  a  latent  moral 
sense. 

It  was  a  mistaken  impulse.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  him,  encased  in  his 
glassy  conceit,  descanting  to  me  glibly, 
and  as  he  thought  persuasively,  upon 
•what  he  considered  his  own  superior 
merits  in  regard  to  the  female  sex, 
a  ad  to  the  one  victim  of  his  charms 
in  particular.  It  was  the  strangest 
experience. 

Dropping  into  a  chair  opposite  him 
and  laying  my  book  on  the  table  I 
•watched  his  face,  which  to  the  believer 
in  physiognomy  offered  little  en- 
couragement. The  shallow  forehead 
.a ad  coarse  animal  lips  did  little  to 
>rodeem.  the  babyish,  if  once  handsome 


face,  in  which  a  stupid  affectation  of 
sneering  self-confidence  strove  to  dis- 
place its  native  inanity.  Taking  my 
amazed  silence  for  an  evidence  of 
sympathy,  perhaps  admiration,  this 
swaggering  Don  Juan  of  the  Students' 
Quarter  continued  for  my  benefit  his 
volatile  discourse. 

I  had  better  have  left  the  room 
before  hearing  these  confessions,  since 
they  provoked  an  inevitable  alterca- 
tion which  soon  became  a  passionate 
diatribe  on  my  part. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said  to 
Hainsleigh.  At  such  moments,  even 
with  the  best  motives,  one  says  and 
does  many  things  which  sound 
grotesque  enough  when  recounted 
afterwards  in  cold  blood.  That  I 
abused  him  roundly  and  fiercely,  I 
remember  well  enough.  I  had  no 
fear  of  the  fellow,  for  I  could  see  he 
was  a  coward,  and  this  seemed  to 
cause  him  some  surprise.  Then  I 
tried  to  speak  to  him  gravely  and 
quietly,  watching  his  face  all  the  time 
and  praying  that  I  might  detect  there 
some  trace  of  compunction  or  at  least 
of  embarrassment.  With  an  absent 
air  of  awkward  distraction  he  slowly 
tore  the  paper  of  the  girl's  note  into 
strips  as  if  the  mechanical  exercise 
relieved  his  feelings.  I  strove  to 
reason  with  him.  "  A  helpless  human 
being,"  I  urged,  "  might  forgive  him. 
She  might  be  incapable  of  revenge  ; 
but  there  was  after  all  a  judge  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  Mills  of  God 
grind  slowly  but —  Was  he  listen- 
ing? He  sat  there  crumpling  the 
scraps  of  paper  into  pellets  which  he 
half  unconsciously  (or  animated,  as  I 
fancied,  with  a  desire  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  the  letter)  thrust  into  his 
mouth  and  chewed  viciously  as  if 
chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  and  remorse- 
ful thoughts.  So  I  imagined,  and  it 
is  possible  the  young  reprobate  passed 
through  a  momentary  struggle  (the 
whole  scene  lasted  but  a  few  minutes) 
with  himself,  or  what  remained  of 
conscience  in  him.  But  when  I  ven- 
tured in  my  ignorant  misappreciation 
of  his  feelings  to  touch  his  shoulder, 
he  shook  me  off  with  a  rude  and 
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angry  gesture,  and  all  the  coarse 
violence  which  stood  the  youth  in 
place  of  manhood  came  back  to  him. 

I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  often  been 
my  lot  to  listen  to  such  language, 
which  however  fell  upon  my  ears,  as  I 
beat  a  dignified  retreat,  with  no  more 
effect  than,  I  fear,  my  exhortations 
had  produced  upon  his  spiritual 
tympanum.  I  remember  his  calling 
down  the  staircase,  in  hoarse  accents 
of  condensed  irony,  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  have  a  drink,  "  as  I  must  be 
[to  translate  his  execrative  adverbs] 
extremely  thirsty." 

Vastly  relieved  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  acutely  painful  experience  in  forc- 
ing myself  to  undergo  which  I  could 
only  hope  that  I  had  acted  for  the  best,  I 
hurried  homewards.  Having  forgotten 
that  it  was  one  of  my  night-school 
evenings,  on  which  my  fellow-lodger 
and  I  share  an  early  nondescript  meal, 
I  found  awaiting  me  a  half-cold  re- 
past and  many  reproaches  from 
Currell  at  my  abominable  unpunctu- 
ality,  as  he  lay,  fed  and  slippered,  at 
full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth  and  a  bookseller's  catalogue 
in  his  hand.  He  was  silenced  how- 
ever by  the  short  account  I  gave  him, 
between  mouthfuls,  of  the  scene  with 
Rainsleigh ;  and  I  had  been  peacefully 
smoking  with  my  feet  on  the  fender 
for  some  twenty  minutes,  when  my 
companion,  having  reached  that  stage 
in  the  evening  when  he  walks  about 
the  room  like  a  restless  polar  bear, 
picked  up  the  ELIXIR  Yi™  from  a 
table  by  the  door,  and  ejaculating, 
"Hullo!  what's  this?"  subsided  into 
a  deep  arm-chair  with  the  volume  in 
his  hands  and  his  back  to  the  lamp. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you 
about  that  manuscript  note  on  the 
title-page.  Who  was  Cola  Sinibaldo?" 

He  looked  up  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  binding.  "Cola 
Sinibaldo,"  was  his  reply,  "then 
you've  been  reading  my  Bembo's 
letters." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  I,  taking  up 
off  the  sofa  a  heavily  gilt  and  superbly 
printed  little  book,  the  LETTERE  DEL 


CARDINAL  BEMBO,  published  by  Comin 
da  Trino  in  1564.  As  I  laid  it  down 
without  removing  Currell's  marker,  I 
noticed  that  it  was  the  third  volume 
of  four,  and  contained  letters  addressed 
to  Princesses  and  Ladies.  "  No,  I 
haven't  ;  you'll  find  his  name  written 
on  the  fly-leaf." 

"The  fly-leaf's  gone,"  interpolated 
Currell  quickly.  I  then  remembered 
where  and  how  it  must  have  slipped 
out  of  the  book.  "  No, — I'm  going  to 
sleep — I  mean  on  the  title-page,  of 
course." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  an 
exclamation  from  the  armchair,  "By 
Jove  !  if  that  isn't  extraordinary  !  " 

"Well,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  I  said. 
"  Who  was  Sinibaldo,  and  who  was 
the  Duchess  of  Ferrara?" 

"Cola  Sinibaldo 2  Why,  I  was 
reading  a  letter  to  him  only  an  hour 
ago,  a  letter  from  that  immaculate 
divine  at  your  elbow.  I  say ;  I  should 
have  thought  that  this  book  had 
never  been  opened  since  it  was  bound,, 
except  by  him,  Sinibaldo  I  mean,  not 
the  Cardinal,  when  he  wrote  this ;. 
and  I  wonder  why  he  crossed  out  the 
word  Vitce  and  why  he  underlined 
those  complimentary  adjectives  piissi- 
ma  and  dottissima  ;  some  very  obscure 
joke  there,  eh1? " 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,"  I  expostu- 
lated. "  You  were  quite  right ;  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  opened." 

"  Wrong,"  he  pursued  with  the  tone 
of  an  expert ;  "I  think  you'll  find 
you're  wrong.  It's  been  messed 
about,  scribbled  upon,  and  some  ras- 
cally bookseller  has  tried  to  clean  it 
with  beastly  acid  that  comes  out  of 
the  pages  now — bah  !  I  must  go  and 
wash  my  hands,"  and  he  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  shortly  reappearing  with  a, 
towel. 

"  Who  were  they  1 "  I  persisted. 

"  It's  astonishing  !  "  he  replied  ir- 
relevantly. 

To  get  anything  out  of  Cuvrell  you 
have  always  to  proceed  by  indirect 
inquiry.  "Was  he  a  friend  of  the- 
Duchess's?" 

He    laughed    aloud    with   startling; 
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vehemence.  "  Not  much,"  he  rejoined, 
f  obering  down  at  once.  li  The  fact  is 
lie  knew  rather  too  much  about  her 
<rintecedents  and  her  family  relations, 
which  were  not  exactly  suited  for 
publication.  You  can  make  it  all  out 
from  two  or  three  of  these  precious 
betters.  You  see,  she " 

"  Who  was  she  ? "  I  repeated. 

" — She  made  three  or  four  un- 
successful attempts  to  get  him  out  of 
t}he  way.  He  had  got  hold  of  two  or 
~;hree  very  dark  secrets,  and  began  to 
nnd  the  air  of  Ferrara  rather  un- 
•lealthy." 

"  Yes,  but  my  good  fellow " 

"  Oh,  I'm  coming  to  that  in  a  inm- 
ate. It  was  a  very  near  thing  once 
3r  twice,  but  he  was  a  smart  man,  and 
something  of  a  chemist  too,  so  when- 
ever  " 

At  that  moment  the  man  from  the 
ground  floor  lounged  in  and  distracted 
CurrelFs  attention  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Before  he  was  gone  the  night- 
school  in  Blue  Lion  Square  demanded 
my  attention,  and  I  did  not  get  there 
till  late. 

It  had  not  struck  ten  the  next 
morning,  and  Currell  had  been  break- 
fasting with  his  friend  downstairs, 
when  Flackstow  with  a  pale  face  slid 
into  our  room  and  shutting  the  door 
behind  him,  leaned  towards  me,  keep- 
ing hold  still  of  the  handle,  with  the 
breathless  exclamation,  "  Will  you 
come  round  ?  Rainshigh  is  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  ?  Impossible  !  How  did  he 
die?" 

"Arsenical  poison  of  some  sort. 
But  that  is  the  strange  thing;  they 
can't  say  exactly  what.  The  girl 
Sankey,  daughter  of  that  little  book- 
seller you  know,  is  suspected.  They 
have  arrested  her.  It  looks  bad  ;  she 
seems  to  have  sent  it  him  in  a  note. 
They  think  she  must  have  had  it  by 
her  a  long  time."  Here  he  let  go  the 
handle  and  came  towards  me  holding 
out  something.  "  It  seems  to  have 
been  wrapped  up  in  this  paper.  He 
had  a  piece  of  it  crumpled  up  in  his 
hand  when, — when  we  found  him." 


I  spread  out  the  scrap  of  paper  on 
the  table,  but  as  I  did  so  my  hands 
trembled  and  1  shrank  back  with 
horror. 

"  Be  careful,"  he  stuttered,  "  there 
is  poison  on  it  still.  I  must  keep  it 
for  the  inquest." 

"  On  this  paper  1 "  I  said.  «  Do 
you  know  it  is  four  hundred  years 
old  ?  " 

Flackstow  stared  glassily,  as  at  a 
madman.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Know  !  "  I  answered.  "  It  is  part 
of  a  blank  leaf  out  of  this  old  book," 
and  I  held  up  the  ELIXIR  VITME. 

At  that  moment  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Currell  coming  leisurely  up  the 
stair,  whistling  a  well-known  air,  (I 
have  riot  heard  him  whistle  it  since), 
II  Segreto  per  esser  felice.  He  swung 
into  the  room  and  stopped  dead  at 
the  sight  of  our  two  horror-stricken 
faces. 

"  Currell,"  I  cried,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  mine  trembling  the  while 
with  a  ghastly  excitement.  "  Currell, 
about  that  book  !  " 

"  I  looked  at  it  again,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  believe  you  and  your  book- 
seller are  right  after  all.  It  has  hardly 
ever  been  opened  and  never  read,  or 
cleaned,  or  anything.  Yes,  I  have 
looked  it  out  in  Gamba.  He  says  it  was 
probably  printed  at  Ferrara  early  in 
1506 ;  and  this  must  be  very  rare  as 
only  a  few  copies  were  produced  in 
quarto  for  the  Ducal  Court.  That 
explains  everything.  The  pages  stick 
together ;  the  old  medieval  trick,  you 
know.  Lucky  I  washed  my  hands.  I 
advise  you  to  put  it  in  the  fire  before 
it  does  any  mischief.  She  put  that 
mixture  on  for  the  benefit  of  Sinibaldo. 
The  inscription  is  his  answer  to  her 
present,  the  Elixir  of, — don't  you  see, 
Death.  But  what's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"  One  word  more,"  I  said,  still  hold- 
ing him.  "  You  have  not  told  us, — 
who  was  Duchess  of  Ferrara  in  May 
1506?" 

"Who  was  she?"  he  blurted  out. 
"  The  Duchess  of  Ferrara, — why,  man, 
— Lucrezia  Borgia  !  " 


THE   HUNTERS   OF   THE   NORTH   PACIFIC. 


DURING  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  that  portion  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  which  waters  the  western  coast 
of  Japan  and  the  Kurile  Islands  has 
been  the  scene  of  an  important  in- 
dustry, of  which  very  little  has  ever 
been  heard  in  this  country,  although 
it  is  one  fraught  with  romantic  possi- 
bilities, and  although  the  products  are 
sent  to  London  twice  a  year  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  do  in  fact  constitute 
the  bulk  of  those  disposed  of  at  these 
regular  sales.  One  section  of  this  in- 
dustry, that  of  hunting  the  sea-otter, 
is  nearly  dead.  The  other,  that  of  hunt- 
ing the  fur-seal,  has  nourished  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  is  growing  at  such 
a  rate  that,  thanks  to  the  new  Behr- 
ing  Sea  regulations,  which  have  driven 
many  of  the  hunters  from  the  older 
grounds  further  north,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  years  more  will  probably  see 
the  fur-seals  of  that  part  decimated  as 
effectually  as  their  brethren  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  those  that  inhabited 
the  grounds  round  Cape  Horn,  the 
Falklands,  and  South  Georgia,  the 
islands  south  of  New  Zealand,  Ker- 
guelen  Island,  and  the  rest,  were  deci- 
mated earlier  in  the  century  by  a  now 
departed  race  of  sealers. 

There  is  practically  no  restriction 
on  the  slaughtering  operations  of  the 
men  who  every  season,  and  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  are  going  from 
Yokohama  and  across  the  North  Pa- 
cific from  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  Victoria  on  roving  ex- 
peditions for  whatever  they  can  catch. 
Naturally  these  men  know  not  pru- 
dence. Their  schooners  are  fitted  out 
at  great  cost ;  wages  are  high  and 
living  is  precarious.  Any  one  cap- 
tain's sentimental  consideration  for 
the  future  (assuming  such  a  remote 
contingency)  is  swept  away  by  the 
conviction  that  if  he  does  not  take  as 
many  seals  as  fortune  sends  him, 


there  are  crowds  of  other  men  ready 
at  all  hazards  to  do  so.  The  risks  of 
weather  and  coast  are  great  :  the  profit 
of  a  good  season  is  greater ;  and  if  a 
man  is  able  to  retire  after  three  or 
four  years'  hard  and  dangerous  work, 
what  cares  he,  in  the  face  of  no  restric- 
tions, for  the  lives  of  the  animals  or 
the  future  of  the  trade  ? 

The  dangers  of  the  sealing  industry 
can  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who 
know  something  of  the  North  Pacific, 
its  thick  fogs,  its  heavy  squalls  and 
frequent  gales,  its  strange  currents 
and  erratic  tides,  its  terrible  tide- rips 
and  whirlpools,  and  near  the  coasts  its 
sunken  rocks  and  reefs.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  charts, — a  defect 
to  which  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at 
Washington  has  of  late  turned  its 
attention,  and  one  which  it  is  doing 
its  best  to  remedy — the  natural  dis- 
advantages inseparable  from  fogs, 
gales,  and  inconstant  currents  are 
vastly  increased  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  sealers.  The  experience  which 
has  brought  an  acquaintance  with  the 
coast  has  been  a  terribly  dear  one. 
Every  season  has  seen  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  schooners,  and  an  untold 
number  of  boats'  crews,  who  have 
become  separated  and  lost ;  and  one 
might  enumerate  a  score  or  two  of 
disasters  of  other  kinds.  If  some- 
thing like  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
district  had  been  made  by  those  who 
have  worked  it  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  we  should  have  a  chart  which 
for  completeness  would  bear  com- 
parison with  anything  done  by  any 
surveying  expedition  carried  on  under 
Government  auspices.  But  these  men 
have  had  other  work  to  do ;  and  so, 
although  full  of  knowledge  themselves, 
they  have  neglected  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  earning  the  gratitude  of 
the  nations. 

When    Captain    Kimberley  in   the 
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s(  hooner  Cygnet  decided  to  cross  from 
Sin  Francisco  in  1872,  to  learn  the 
truth  of  a  story  which  had  been 
brought  there  by  a  whaling  captain 
named  Worth  as  to  the  presence  of 
fur-seals  off  the  Kuriles,  he  was  half 
convinced  that  he  was  doing  a  mad 
thing.  He  owned  a  vessel  good  enough 
for  his  work, — hunting  for  sea-otters 
off  the  small  islands  on  the  Calif ornian 
CDast ;  but  it  was  very  doubtful  if  she 
vas  good  enough  to  make  it  worth 
fcis  while  tempting  the  storms  of  the 
open  ocean  in  search  of  animals  which, 
i*  they  did  not  exist  only  in  Captain 
Worth's  imagination,  were  at  best  far 
f>om  plentiful  enough  to  pay  him  for 
1  is  outfit.  Other  schooners,  tempted 
ty  mariners'  tales,  had  gone  out  of 
the  Golden  Gate  at  different  times 
1  efore,  and  had  never  returned.  But 
then  he  thought  that  if  rookeries  as 
lich  as  those  of  the  Pribylof  Islands, 
from  which  outsiders  had  been  driven 
by  the  purchase  of  the  lease  by  the 
Alaska  Fur  Company,  should  exist  on 
Jterup,  his  fortune  was  as  good  as 
nade.  This  decided  him,  and  he  took 
Worth  as  pilot.  The  old  whaler  in 
the  previous  year  had  been  in  charge 
c  f  the  Caroline  E.  Foote,  and  while  at 
<  nchor  through  stress  of  weather  off 
Ihe  eastern  shore  of  Iterup,  had  seen 
?  nimals  playing  in  the  water  round- 
about him.  It  was  these  animals 
1  hat  he  took  to  be  fur-seals,  and  f  ur- 
*-eals  Captain  Kimberley  expected  to 
find,  although  he  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  they  were  otters 
instead.  He  was  badly  provided  with 
i'he  necessary  appurtenances,  and  had 
•  >nly  two  boats,  few  guns,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  provisions. 

Shortly  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Jluriles,  a  Captain  Weston  shot  the 
iirst  otter  that  fell  to  the  rifles  of  the 
European  in  that  region.  Weston 
Avas  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
vorth  picking  up,  and  off  Eashua,  in  the 
middle  of  the  group,  he  shot  his  animal. 
Unhappily  for  him  he  stood  to  the 
uorth-east,  and  by  the  time  that  Kim- 
berley had  half  filled  his  hold  with 
otter-skins  and  was  making  for  Hako- 


date to  requip,  Weston  was  still  search- 
ing for  seals.  The  season  chanced  to  be 
a  particularly  favourable  one.  There 
was  little  fog,  and  the  more  fierce 
gales  kept  away.  All  that  the  Cygnet's 
men  did  to  catch  the  otters  was  to 
shoot  them  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
or  from  the  boats  in  her  immediate 
proximity.  There  was  no  chasing, 
and  there  were  many  off  days  when 
no  attempt  at  all  was  made  to  catch 
a  single  animal, — days  that  were  de- 
voted to  scraping  and  drying  the  skins. 
In  a  month's  time  the  catch  had 
amounted  to  three  hundred  skins. 
The  total  might  have  approached  close 
upon  a  thousand,  but  an  insufficient 
equipment  and  an  inadequate  stock  of 
provisions  forced  the  captain  to  run 
for  port,  whereby  he  lost  seven  or 
eight  of  the  best  weeks  of  the  year. 
The  stay  in  Hakodate  was  rather 
prolonged,  and  so  it  happened  that  by 
the  time  the  Cygnet  -arrived  again  off 
Iterup,  the  otters  had  for  the  most 
part  gone  off  towards  the  breeding- 
grounds  further  north.  Still  Kimberley 
managed  without  much  trouble  to  add 
seventy  more  skins  to  his  cargo,  and 
after  leaving  his  schooner  in  charge 
of  a  keeper  at  the  Japanese  port  of 
call,  he  made  his  way  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  steamer,  with  a  number  of 
his  men.  The  others  preferred  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  tea-houses  of 
Yokohama. 

Before  long  the  news  of  Captain 
Kimberley's  marvellous  good  fortune 
was  known  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
It  was  telegraphed  over  from  San 
Francisco  to  Europe,  and  all  the  papers 
here  and  in  America  and  Canada  pro- 
claimed the  fact.  Kimberley  seems 
to  have  made  some  effort  to  obviate 
this  unpleasant  contingency,  and  to 
have  attempted  some  sort  of  compact- 
with  his  men.  But  there  was  a  dis- 
pute with  those  who  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia with  him  as  to  what  constituted 
an  equitable  share  of  the  spoils,  and 
the  crew,  dissatisfied  with  Kimberley's 
views  on  the  matter,  made  their  own 
arrangements  with  enterprising  ship- 
owners to  cut  their  old  captain  out. 
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Probably,  also,  the  men  left  in  Japan 
let  slip  the  precious  secret  while  in 
their  cups.  The  result  was  that  the 
spring  of  1873  saw  half-a-dozen 
schooners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kuriles  looking  for  the  sea-otter. 
Worth,  the  old  whaler  who,  as  we  have 
.seen,  acted  as  pilot  of  the  Cygnet  in 
1872,  was  now  in  charge  of  the 
schooner  Sanborn,  and  with  him 
were  the  three  men  who  were  admit- 
tedly the  best  hunters  in  California. 
They  were  the  Mexican  brothers 
Tetillo  and  Eamon  Yasgues,  and  an 
Indian  named  Pelhoun.  They  had 
learnt  their  trade  from  Kimberley, 
had  earned  money  for  him  and  them- 
selves, had  accompanied  him  on  the 
prospecting  cruise,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  They  were  better  men 
now  than  their  teacher,  who  was  no 
longer  young,  and  no  longer  the  power 
that  had  done  such  destruction  among 
the  animals  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  On  board  another  schooner, 
the  Otsego,  was  a  man  who  had  been 
Kimberley's  chief  mate,  and  who  now 
came  over  as  pilot. 

The  Cygnet  was  late  this  second 
season,  and  her  catch  was  smaller  than 
that  of  either  of  the  other  schooners. 
The  Otsego  was  unlucky  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  Sanborn 
had  to  quit  the  ground  at  the  best 
time  and  make  for  Hakodate  for  more 
provisions— a  thing  that  Worth  might 
very  easily  have  guarded  against,  for 
he  had  the  previous  year's  experience 
to  go  upon,  and  besides,  the  waters 
were  swarming  with  cod  and  other 
fine  fish.  £He  lost  a  month  by 
his  carelessness,  and  so  took  only 
four  hundred  and  thirty  large  skins, 
instead  of  about  twice  that  number, 
over  to  San  Francisco  in  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  other  vessels'  crew  de- 
serted, stole  a  boat  and  some  provi- 
sions, landed  on  the  island,  and  hid  in 
the  bushes  until  the  schooner  left. 
They  then  set  to  work  on  the  otter 
on  their  own  account,  but  soon  man- 
aged to  quarrel  with  the  Japanese 
authorities,  who  sent  them  across  to 
Furubitz,  whence  they  were  conveyed 


to  Hakodate  in  a  junk.  This  incident 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  vessel's 
luck.  An  easterly  gale  drove  her  to 
the  lee  of  the  island  for  shelter,  and 
there  she  found  herself  right  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  tame  otters  who, 
never  having  seen  a  fore-and-aft-rigged 
schooner,  or  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
before,  did  not  suspect  danger,  but 
crowded  round  to  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  prodigy.  They  came  to  know 
better  a  little  later  on  ;  in  the  mean- 
time the  Otsego  had  things  her  own 
way  for  a  week  or  two  and  caught  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  large  animals 
and  about  twice  as  many  smaller  ones. 
Then  a  prying  rover,  the  Koscoe, 
appeared  round  the  headland,  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  after  a 
fight  or  two,  started  to  share  the  spoils. 

Among  the  other  vessels  which  ap- 
peared off  Iterup  this  year  was  a 
fishing-boat  of  five  tons,  named  the 
Dolphin,  which  had  a  most  adventur- 
ous time  for  three  or  four  seasons 
more,  without,  however,  taking  any 
very  surprising  number  of  otters. 
Her  captain  was  afterwards  burned 
to  death  in  a  hut  on  the  island  of 
Shicotan  where  he  was  spending  the 
winter.  The  other  members  of  his 
crew  disappeared,  probably  with  the 
vessel  herself,  though  if  so,  a  swift 
•Nemesis  overtook  them.  Early  the 
next  season  the  Dolphin  was  found 
out  at  sea  bottom  up  by  a  passing 
Japanese  steamer.  Another  vessel, 
the  schooner  Swallow,  commanded  by 
Captain  Snow,  who  has  since  won  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  medal 
for  his  discoveries  in  that  region, 
made  a  sort  of  funny  man  to  the 
party.  She  invariably  sprang  a  leak 
or  started  a  few  planks  every  time  a 
stiff  breeze  blew  ;  and  had  in  the  end 
to  be  beached  at  Nemoro,  her  rickety 
timbers  refusing  to  hold  together  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  make  Hako- 
date, where  she  might  have  obtained 
a  burial  befitting  such  an  old  warrior. 

The  first  of  the  long  list  of  wrecks 
dates  from  the  second  season.  One  of 
the  deserters  from  the  Otsego,  who 
lived  to  make  his  fortune  among  the 
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others,  induced  some  Hakodate  gen- 
tlemen to  commission  a  sloop  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  her.  The  Eagle  got 
as  far  as  Iterup,  but  ran  ashore  in  a 
gale  three  or  four  days  after  her  ar- 
rival in  Jap  Bay,  and  promptly  went 
to  pieces. 

Iterup,  or  Iturup,  is  deeply  indented 
all  round  its  few  miles  of  coast  with 
small  bays,  each  one  of  which  with  its 
sunken  reefs  and  its  currents  has 
oo me  to  be  well  known  among  the 
hunters  and  to  be  identified  among 
them  by  a  particular  name,  given  in 
the  first  place  by  reason  of  some  oc- 
currence or  some  geographical  peculi- 
arity. Worth's  Bay  is  the  place 
where  the  discoverer  of  the  sea-otters 
saw  the  first  animals  disporting  play- 
fully in  the  water  and  innocent  of  the 
fate  that  was  hurrying  to  destroy 
them.  In  Bear  Bay  somebody  once 
shot  a  bear.  In  Cygnet  Harbour  the 
pioneer  of  the  trade  anchored  in  her 
first  year,  and  her  hunters  killed  over 
a  hundred  otters  without  having  to 
move  their  vessel  a  foot.  Grindstone 
Hotel  is  the  point  where  the  deserters 
from  the  Otsego  left  a  grindstone  be- 
hind them  when  they  were  hustled  off 
the  coast.  Kaisiu-Maru  Bluff,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  kelp  patch  much 
favoured  by  the  otters,  is  so  called  to 
commemorate  the  loss  of  a  Japanese 
schooner.  Windy  Bay  speaks  for 
itself ;  Arch  Rock,  White  Cliff  Bay, 
Yellow  Beach,  Sandy  Bay,  Pinnacle 
I  Locks,  Otter  Island,  Seal  Rock  and 
Bottomless  Bay  do  the  same.  The 
Stake  is  the  south-west  point  of  the 
inland  where  a  large  piece  of  timber 
was  found  which  had  been  planted 
there  by  some  former  Russian  sur- 
veyors. Onabitz,  or  Jap  Bay,  was  the 
station  of  the  Japanese  officials,  and 
it;  was  here  that  the  Eagle,  the  Snow- 
drop, the  Banner,  and  the  Buffendau 
came  at  different  times  to  an  untimely 
<nd.  A  place  midway  between  the 
Pinnacles  and  Otter  Island,  and  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  used 
»t  o  be  a  coveted  anchorage.  The  otters 
Lad  a  habit  of  playing  there, — a  habit 
which  distinguishes  them  no  more,  for 


the  hunters  harried  them  so  continu- 
ously and  so  unmercifully  that  they 
soon  moved  off  to  more  peaceful 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  schooners  increased  in 
number  and  the  tribulations  of  the 
otters  grew  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease, and  in  proportion  also  to  the 
struggle  that  soon  manifested  itself 
even  among  the  hunters  for  a  paying 
catch.  When  the  Russians  left  the 
Kuriles  in  1875  the  otters  were  safer 
anywhere  than  at  Iterup  with  the 
white  hunters  there,  and  they  came  in 
course  of  a  couple  of  years  to  recognise 
this  fact.  About  the  year  1877  Iterup 
saw  fewer  otters  than  even  the  pro- 
cess of  decimation  warranted,  and  the 
schooners  therefore  extended  their 
ground  northward  until  they  reached 
Kurile  Straits.  Urup,  Simushir,  Brat 
Chirnoef,  and  the  more  northerly 
islands,  they  found  to  abound  in  kelp, 
and,  to  their  joy,  in  otters,  which 
they  forthwith  proceeded  to  slaughter. 
Obviously  this  was  a  business  that 
could  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
In  a  few  seasons  more  the  otters  be- 
came rare,  and  the  hunters  were  glad 
to  make  up  their  cargoes  with  seal- 
skins and  seal-oil.  During  the  last 
ten  years  very  little  hunting  has  been 
.done  off  Iterup,  and  during  the  last 
five  years  very  few  vessels  have  been 
engaged  solely  among  the  otters.  The 
last  vessel  so  engaged  was  up  for 
auction  at  Yokohama  a  few  months 
back ;  and  her  bad  luck  during  the 
last  three  seasons  was  notorious.  The 
skins  are  worth  much  more  than  those 
of  the  fur-seal,  but  the  animals  have 
been  so  completely  driven  away  that  a 
catch  of  ten  is  now  a  standing  wonder 
on  the  coast.  Where  they  have  gone 
to  no  man  knows.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  most  experienced  hunters  the  few 
that  are  left  have  found  a  refuge 
somewhere  on  the  Kamtschatkan  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  or  in  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea.  If  so,  they  are  safe  from 
the  pelagic  hunters,  who  dare  not 
follow  them  to  the  first  place  because 
of  the  Russian  cruisers,  or  to  the 
second  because  of  the  English  and 
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American  war-vessels.  Captain  Snow 
at  one  time  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
they  had  found  a  haven  of  rest  on  an 
uninhabited  and  imperfectly  known 
island  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
Aleutians.  He  has  succeeded  in 
definitely  locating  this  island,  which 
is  very  near  the  track  of  the  Yoko- 
hama and  Victoria  mail-steamers  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  great  object  of  his  search. 

The  same  cause  which  led  the  otters 
to  quit  the  Kuriles  for  the  north-east 
had  something  to  do  with  inducing  the 
fur-seals  of  the  Behring  Sea  to  mi- 
grate south.  The  seals  take  their  big 
swims  every  year  down  into  the  open 
Pacific,  and  the  increasing  carnage  of 
the  past  few  years  on  the  Behring  Sea 
fisheries  has  no  doubt  helped  them 
along.  Otters  are  scarce ;  seals  are 
so  plentiful  that  a  catch  of  less  than 
a  thousand  in  a  season  is  looked  upon 
as  poor.  In  this  way  matters  are 
equalized,  and  readily  adjusted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  sealers,  who  will 
(unless  controlled  in  time)  go  on 
killing  until  there  is  nothing  left 
for  them  to  kill.  Before  this  season 
it  had  been  customary  to  hunt  the 
seals  in  the  open  waters  off  Japan 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
to  follow  them  north  to  the  Behring 
Sea  for  the  autumn.  The  new  regu- 
lations have  as  good  as  put  an  end  to 
the  second  half  of  this  programme, 
but  the  pelagic  hunting  is  so  profit- 
able that  for  the  present  it  can  on 
necessity  be  dispensed  with.  The 
stringency  will  come  in  a  few  years 
when  the  seals  shall  have  followed  the 
otters.  Then  will  the  large  band  of 
schooners,  now  so  busily  engaged,  find 
much  of  its  occupation  gone. 

At  present  the  industry  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Mr.  De  Bunsen,  of 
the  British  Legation  at  Tokio,  recently 
sent  home  a  report  on  it  in  its  relation 
to  the  port  of  Hakodate,  and  he  gives 
some  interesting  figures  showing  the 
shipments  of  skins,  and  some  still 
more  interesting  notes  on  the  history 
of  the  trade.  The  conditions  of  fish- 
ing as  regards  space  and  time  are  very 


similar  on  both  the  western  and  the 
eastern  sides  of  the  Pacific.  After 
their  four  or  five  months'  summer  so- 
journ on  the  Russian  rookeries  of  the 
Commander  Islands  and  the  American 
rookeries  of  the  Pribylof  Islands, 
which  are  situated  in  about  the  same 
latitude  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Behr- 
ing Sea,  the  seals  start  southwards 
for  their  long  swims,  extending  on  the 
American  side  as  far  down  as  San 
.Francisco,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  as 
far  down  as  Sendai  Bay  and  even  to 
the  entrance  of  Yedo  Bay. 

But  Mr.  de  Bunsen  marks  out  at 
least  one  notable  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  cases. 

Whereas,  on  the  American  side  [he 
writes] ,  owing  to  the  long  sweep  and  turns 
of  the  coast  line,  the  range  of  the  seal's 
swim  is  a  good  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles,  011  the  Asiatic  side  it  is  nearly 
a  straight  run  of  less  than  half  that 
distance.  Hence  the  seal-herd,  though 
larger,  is  more  dispersed  on  the  American 
side  than  on  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  hunters  choosing  this  latter  side 
gain  more  through  the  concentration  of 
the  herd  than  they  lose  through  its  in- 
feriority in  numbers.  Indeed,  the  effec- 
tive hunting-range  on  this  side, — at  all 
events  for  the  first  stage  of  the  hunting- 
season — is  not  much  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  extending  from  Kiuk- 
asan  (Sendai  Bay)  to  Nemoro,  the  most 
easterly  point  of  Yezo  Island.  On  reach- 
ing Nemoro  the  seals  suddenly  disappear 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  no  sealing- 
craft  as  yet  has  followed  them  up,  keeping 
them  in  sight,  between  this  point  and  the 
rookeries  on  Behring  and  Copper  Islands, 
or  the  still  smaller  roohery  of  Robben  or 
Tuline  Islands  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  The 
explanation  of  this  sudden  acceleration 
of  the  seal's  pace  may  be,  as  the  hunters 
think,  merely  the  "quickening  of  the 
natural  instincts,  sexual  and  maternal,  on 
the  eve  of  the  breeding-time.  But  it  may 
also  be  due  to  a  Jailing  off  in  the  food 
supply  up  along  the  line  of  the  Kurile 
Archipelago.  The  deepest  known  depres- 
sion of  the  ocean  bed  (four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five  fathoms,  rather 
more  than  five  and  a  quarter  statute 
miles)  occurs  to  the  east,  and  just  about 
the  middle  of  that  group,  and  extends 
along  its  eastern  side  ;  the  very  line  neces- 
sarily taken^  by  the  seals  in  their  short 
cut  to  the  Commandorski  rookeries.  In 
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sucli  deep  water  squid  and  salmon,  the 
favaurite  food  of  the  fur-seal,  are  very 
scarce. 

On  their  way  north,  the  seals  travel 
leisurely,  unless  hurried  along  by  the 
pressing  attentions  of  the  hunters. 
Fo:  the  most  part  they  travel  by  night 
and  feed  and  sleep  in  the  daytime. 
The  sealers  prefer  the  "  sleepers " 
because  they  give  the  least  trouble. 
But  taking  "sleepers"  and  "travel- 
lers" together,  the  proportion  of 
an  mals  lost  by  sinking  after  being 
shot  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. 

The  sport  of  the  chase  is  no  mere 
play,  for  now  that  the  seals  are  learn- 
ing caution  and  can  scent  danger  in 
the  very  proximity  of  a  boat,  every 
one  caught  means  a  hard  fight.  There 
are  the  elements  of  danger  common 
to  the  open  sea  in  addition  to  the 
xminy  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood. 
Every  boat  that  leaves  the  schooner 
is  provided  with  water  and  sometimes 
with  food  in  case  of  separation,  and 
has  also  a  compass  in  order  that  it 
may  find  its  way  back  to  where  it  left 
the  ship.  The  weather  is  so  change- 
able, the  fogs  descend  so  frequently 
and  so  suddenly,  and  the  tides  are  so 
strange,  so  imperfectly  understood 
and  so  little  noticed,  that  to  lose  a 
boat  is  an  everyday  occurrence. 
Schooners  are  always  picking  up 
boats  belonging  to  other  vessels ;  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  one  vessel 
to  have  on  board  at  one  time  between 
tea  and  twenty  men  picked  up  in 
ojen  boats  which  have  gone  astray. 
These  men  are  transferred,  with  their 
catch,  as  occasion  serves.  It  is  only 
the  lucky  men  who  are  picked  up,  or 
who  manage  in  default  of  this  to 
reach  Japan  alive. 

The  experience  of  Captain  Snow, 
formerly  of  the  Swallow  and  now  of 
the  Retriever,  is  worth  relating  in 
some  detail  because  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  others  who  follow 
the  same  vocation.  The  Retriever 
left  Yokohama,  her  port  of  registry, 
in  February  last,  with  a  complement 
of  twenty-three  men.  She  created 
some  sensation  by  returning  to  port 


on  April  19th,  with  only  four  men 
on  board, — the  ship-keeper,  known  as 
"Long  John,"  and  three  Chinese. 
Long  John  explained  to  the  owner 
that  one  boat  was  lost  on  March 
22nd,  and  five  others  off  Inuboya  on 
April  2nd.  The  weather,  for  a  wonderf 
was  fine,  but  the  boats  drifted  clean 
out  of  sight ;  and  after  scouring  the 
seas  around  for  six  days,  he  decided 
to  run  home.  Four  of  the  boats,  con- 
taining twelve  seamen  and  hunters, 
were  picked  up  by  a  British  sealer, 
the  Mermaid,  while  they  were  tossing 
about  in  a  heavy  gale  thirty  miles  off 
Ozuchi.  The  remaining  boat,  which 
held  the  captain,  was  not  heard  of  for 
some  time  longer.  When  Captain 
Snow  last  saw  the  Retriever  she 
was  becalmed  in  a  tide-rip ;.  he  also 
was  in  the  rip  and  had  to  row 
through  it,  a  task  which  took  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Then  he  found  quite 
smooth  water  and  could  see  seals  all 
round.  He  had  started  after  break- 
fast ;  by  eleven  o'clock  the  schooner 
was  out  of  sight.  A  very  slight 
breeze  sprang  up  shortly  after,  and  he 
hoisted  sail,  standing  to  the  north-east 
and  hunting  on  the  way.  By  one 
o'clock  he  had  killed  eleven  seals. 
About  half-past  one  he  spoke  George 
Langard,  one  of  his  hunters,  and  found 
he  had  fifteen  seals.  Langard  was 
told  in  what  direction  the  vessel  had 
last  been  seen,  and  the  two  decided 
to  spread  out,  and  hunt  back  in  that 
direction.  Some  time  after  this  Lan- 
gard pulled  up  to  the  northward,  and 
spoke  the  next  boat.  The  two  other 
boats  Snow  could  not  see,  but  heard 
them  firing  at  intervals.  At  dark  he 
was  in  the  tide  rip  again,  and  when  he 
got  through  it  after  having  lost  sight 
of  the  other  boats,  he  estimated  that 
he  must  be  near  the  place  where  he 
had  left  the  schooner.  He  pulled  a 
mile  to  the  eastward,  then  to  the 
northward,  but  saw  nothing.  He  lay 
to  for  the  night ;  and  thinking  the 
schooner  might  have  been  taken  to 
the  southward  by  the  current,  he  put 
the  boat's  head  in  that  direction  at 
sunrise  next  morning.  Still  there  was- 
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no  sign  of  the  Retriever,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  boats.  He  now  concluded  that 
he  was  lost,  and  that  the  best  thing 
for   him   to   do   was   to  make  to  the 
westward  in   the  hope   of   falling  in 
with  a  vessel,  or  of  reaching  the  land 
if  the  weather  held  good.     There  was 
no  food  in  the  boat,  but  the  water-keg 
was  full  and  there  was  no  lack  of  seal- 
meat.     The  men's  first  meal  consisted 
of  raw  seal's  tongues,  and  they  confessed 
to  having  eaten  many   a  thing  they 
liked  less.     They  skinned  all  the  seals, 
keeping  the  larger  joints  (fore-flippers) 
for  food  and  ballast,  and  throwing  the 
rest  of  the  carcase  overboard.     They 
had  matches,  and  soon  set  to  making 
a  fire   in    the   bottom    of   the    boat. 
They  first  cut  open  a  seal,  and  spread 
it  out ;    then  breaking  up  the  stern 
seat,   they    made  a   fire    with  it    on 
the  carcase.     There    was    a  tin  pan- 
nikin in  the  boat  which  served  for  a 
saucepan;  filling  this    about  a  third 
full  of  water,  some  seal  tongues,  hearts, 
and  flesh  were  cut  up   and  put  over 
the  fire  to  boil.    They  made  a  delicious 
stew  and  soup,  and  there  was  enough 
left  for  another  meal  on  the  morrow. 
Snow  decided  to  have  but  one  meal  a 
day,  as  the  supply  of  water  was  limited 
and    the    matches     few.      Next    day 
was   fine   for   sealing,  and  a  number 
of  the  animals  were  seen  around,  but 
being  anxious  to  get  to  the  westward 
the   hunters    did    not    trouble  them. 
That   night   it   fell   calm   again,    but 
for  all  the  clear  sky  it  was  bitterly 
cold  in  the  open  boat.     A   fire   was 
made  and  some  pro  visions  cooked,  part 
of  the  bottom-board  being  utilised  for 
fuel.      A   hearty  meal  of    seal- steak 
cooked  on  the  embers  set  the  castaways 
up  to  concert  pitch,  and  they  cooked  a 
pannikin  full   of   soup-stew  for  next 
day.     Then  they  started  rowing  to  the 
westward   until  one  in  the  morning, 
when  they  all  slept  in  turns  for  two 
or  three  hours.     The  sea  was  so  phos- 
phorescent that  they  could  see  to  steer 
by  the  compass  distinctly.     The  boat 
was   out  five  days  and  nights  in  all. 
On  the  third  day  it  began  to  blow, 
and  in  a  high  sea  and  a  tide-rip  it  was 


all  the  belated  mariners  could  do  to 
keep  themselves  from  being  swamped. 
They  had  to  dodge  the  heavy  rollers 
that    threatened   them   almost    every 
minute,  and  half  the  men  had  to  be 
kept  constantly  baling,  for  in  spite  of 
all  the  water  would  come  on  board. 
There  was  no  sleep  this  night  or  the 
next,    or  the  next  again ;    and   they 
were  getting  worn  out,  when  on  the 
sixth  morning  a  schooner  was  seen  to 
leeward.       Two    shots  fired   in    rapid 
succession    (the     recognised     sealer's 
signal)  and  a  cry  of  "  Schooner  ahoy ! 
lost  boat !  "  drew  attention  to  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  along- 
side the    Bowhead  of  San  Francisco, 
Noyes    master ;    and    in    one    minute 
more    Snow    and  his  men  stood  safe 
on  her  deck.       She    already  had  one 
lost    crew    from    the    Winchester    on 
board,  and  as  her  captain  remarked, 
this  latest  addition  "sorter  crowded 
him."       But    he    was    glad    to    have 
picked    up    the    Retriever's  men,  for 
they  put    him  in   the  way  of  a  good 
haul.     So  far  the  Bowhead  had  taken 
only  forty-eight    seals.     Snow  recom- 
mended   Noyes  to  go  east  instead  of 
west,  and  that  day  he    put    seventy- 
eight    more    seals    in    his    hold ;    by 
April  19th  he  had  over  four  hundred 
there.     Next    day    a    schooner    was 
seen   bearing  down  upon  them.     She 
was  the  May  Bell,  and  had  lost  three 
of  her  boats  together  with  her  captain. 
Had  the  Bowhead    seen    anything  of 
them?     No,  she  had  not.     Next  day 
she  was  sighted  again,  but  the  boats 
were  still  missing.     Three  days  later, 
as  the  Bowhead  was  standing  to  the 
west,  to  give  Snow  a  chance  of  land- 
ing,   no    fewer    than  seven  schooners 
were    sighted,  one  of   which  was  the 
Winchester,  whose    men    were  forth- 
with   transferred.     On   the  25th    the 
Nambu    coast    was  sighted,    and     at 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  Retriever's 
boat  touched   shore  at  Yamada,   her 
troubles  at  an  end. 

In  Captain  Snow's  case  the  weather 
was  fine.  Judge  then  how  much  more 
serious  are  the  troubles  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  foggy  at  the 
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same  time.  April  is  early  for  fogs, 
but  squalls  and  tide-rips  may  be  en- 
coi.ntered  at  almost  every  turn,  and 
these  account  for  the  many  casualties 
already  reported.  Three  schooners 
arc  known  to  have  been  capsized  this 
last  season, — the  Mascotte,  the  Unga, 
and  another  which  remains  unidenti- 
fied. In  the  first  two  cases  the  crews 
aro  known  to  have  gone  with  the 
ships.  The  Carlotta  G.  Cox  lost  three 
boats  and  had  herself  to  put. into 
Hakodate  for  repairs.  A  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Agnes  McDonald  was 
picked  up  full  of  water,  and  hope  for 
her  men  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. The  boat  of  the  Louis  Olsen 
was  found  capsized  and  nothing  has 
since  been  heard  of  her  crew.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  casualties  which  have 
happened  this  past  season. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  currents  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Retriever's  boat  was  on 
several  occasions  set  to  the  east-north- 
east at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour.  Inside  this  current 
was  another  setting  south-south-east 
running  about  one  and  a  half  knots  ; 
still  further  in,  the  current  set  the 
boat  west-south-west  about  one  and  a 
h:ilf  knots  ;  and  yet  another  streak  in- 
side this  again  was  running  north-east 
fully  two  knots.  These  bands  of 
opposing  current  are  in  some  places 
not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide. 
They  vary  in  temperature  from  38° 
to  64°,  and  where  they  meet  and  run 
under  each  other,  heavy  tide-rips,  or 
ripples,  are  caused.  When  the  boats 
have  the  schooner  they  may  be  in 
oae  current,  and  very  soon  may  find 
themselves  out  in  another  running  in 
an  opposite  direction.  On  this  basis 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  lost. 

The  fur-seal  is  an  interesting  beast. 
]b  is  the  most  highly  organised  of 
all  the  Pinnipedia.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Jjlliott,  who  some  years  ago  studied 
t  be  animal  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I  Inited  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  and  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
leading  authority  on  the  seal  and  its 
congeners,  laid  it  down  as  an  incon- 


trovertible point  that  few,  if  anyy 
creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom  can 
be  said  to  exhibit  a  higher  order  of 
instinct,  approaching  even  our  intel- 
ligence. A  male  seal  of  six  or  seven 
years  will  measure  as  much  as  seven, 
and  a  quarter  feet  in  length  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his 
stunted  tail,  and  will  turn  the  scale  at 
four  hundred  pounds.  He  is  almost 
beautiful  to  behold,  with  his  sleek  and 
glossy  coat  and  his  bluish  hazel  eyes, 
capable  of  infinite  variety  of  expres- 
sion. The  female  is  much  smaller 
and  a  trifle  prettier,  but  is  above  all 
things  submissive  to  that  arch-poly- 
gamist  her  master,  who  obtains  her  in 
the  approved  manner  by  fighting  his 
numerous  rivals  for  possession  of  her. 
His  mode  of  warfare  is  also  the  gen- 
erally approved  one,  —  he  uses  his 
teeth.  They  approach  with  heads 
slightly  averted,  as  though  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  the  pother 
they  are  creating,  and  indulge  in  a 
number  of  very  amusing  feints  and 
passes  before  finally  closing.  These 
fierce  antics  are  accompanied  by  an 
interchange  of  hoarse  roaring  and 
shrill  whistling.  Their  fat  bodies 
squirm  all  over  with  angry  excite- 
ment, and  when  they  engage  the  hair 
•begins  to  fly  and  the  blood  to  spout 
in  very  lively  fashion.  The  stronger, 
younger,  and  more  active  animal  con- 
trives to  come  off  best  as  a  rule, 
though  years  of  experience  teach 
the  old  "  seecatchies "  many  tricks 
which  stand  them  in  good  stead  in 
conflict  with  the  mere  brute  strength 
of  the  younger  males.  The  victor 
does  not  pursue  his  advantage.  The 
beaten  one  slinks  away  higher  up  the 
hill,  while  the  other  sits  down  com- 
placently, throws  up  one  of  his  hind 
flippers  and  with  it  fans  his  hot  browr 
utters  his  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  and 
waits  in  readiness  for  the  next  in- 
truder. Such  diversions  as  these,  and 
such  other  diversions  as  teaching  the 
young  the  art  of  swimming,  are  only 
to  be  witnessed  on  the  breeding- 
grounds.  In  the  open  ocean  off  Japan 
the  hunters  care  little  for  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  the  seals,  unless  the  animal 
should  be  so  engrossed  therein  as  to 
be  oblivious  of  all  around ;  and  this 
on  the  weather-side  is  an  impossible 
condition  by  reason  of  their  singularly 
sharp  noses. 

But  on  the  whole  the  sport  of 
hunting  the  seal  is  less  exciting  than 
that  of  hunting  the  sea-otter.  They 
are  less  game  and  so  give  less  trouble. 
The  otter  is  allied  to  the  seal,  and  is 
certainly  as  handsome  a  creature. 
He  possesses  two  broad  flippers  close 
to  the  tail  with  which  he  paddles 
himself  through  the  water  at  a  speed 
which  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable, 
assuming  of  course  that  his  stomach 
is  not  too  full.  He  eats  anything  he 
can  lay  his  pair  of  small  feet  upon. 
And  when  the  hunters  made  matters 
too  warm  for  him  on  the  kelp-patches 
around  Iterup,  he  took  to  any  fish  and 
shellfish  that  came  in  his  way.  The  best 
quality  of  skin  is  obtained  from  the 
youcg  cows.  The  fur  is  sometimes 
fully  an  inch  long,  and  when  it  is 
jet  black  with  the  ends  white  it  is 
known  as  "silver-tipped,"  and  is 
highly  prized. 

After  the  otter  was  killed  the 
hunters  laid  it  out  as  straight  as 
possible  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
if  far  away  from  the  schooner,  and 
covered  it  over  with  kelp  or  an  oil- 
coat,  or  carried  it  right  on  board  the 
vessel  if  she  chanced  to  be  near,  and 
skinned  it  while  heat  was  yet  in  the 
body.  In  skinning,  not  an  inch  of  fur 
was  left  on  the  carcase ;  head,  tail, 
forefeec,  and  flippers  were  carefully 
.stripped  of  their  covering,  though 
that  on  the  head  and  the  flippers 
was  of  relatively  little  value.  The 
curers  then  stretched  the  skin  on  a 
frame  made  of  four  boards,  and  the 
edges  were  nailed  out  straight  with 
round  nails,  and  stretched  as  tightly 
as  possible.  Next  the  fat  was  dex- 
terously sliced  off  without  damage  to 
the  skin  by  sharp  rounded  knives ; 
the  holes  were  sewn  up,  and  the  skin 
was  again  tightened  and  placed  in 
tthe  sun  to  dry  with  the  fur  inwards. 


After  the  fatty  residuum  had  been 
scraped  off,  the  skin  was  hung  a 
second  time,  until  it  was  properly 
bleached,  in  the  sun.  When  it  felt 
quite  dry  to  the  touch  the  fur  was 
combed  and  the  whole  precious  thing 
rolled  up  and  placed  in  the  hold, 
whence  it  emerged  occasionally  to 
be  dusted  and  shaken  out. 

When  the  otters  got  educated  (a 
hunter's  phrase)  and  learned  by  the 
combined  faculties  of  sight,  scent,  and 
hearing  to  distinguish  a  boat  with 
their  enemies  in  it,  they  no  longer 
stood  up  in  the  water  to  wonder,  but 
made  for  the  open  sea  without  more 
ado.  Then  would  ensue  a  stern  chase 
long  and  dangerous  to  the  otter  and  to 
the  men.  The  former  developed  in  a 
surprising  manner  a  habit  it  had  of 
doubling  on  its  pursuers  and  reap- 
pearing half  a  mile  away, — and  then 
only  for  a  second  or  two  to  breathe, — 
in  a  direction  totally  unexpected. 
With  three  boats  (the  usual  number) 
out  together,  making  a  rough  tri- 
angle round  it,  the  animal  sometimes 
lost  its  head,  figuratively  speaking, 
though  this  generally  meant  that  it 
was  doomed  to  lose  that  member 
actually.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  this  was  bound  to  happen, 
and  in  any  case  he  gave  plenty  of 
trouble  before  one  of  the  rifles  settled 
him.  He  would  keep  doubling  in 
shore  and  out  for  hours,  making  long 
dives  and  coming  up  to  breathe  at 
long  intervals  and  long  distances. 
Three  boats  would  remain  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  and 
learned  to  discern  the  otter  by  the 
slight  splash  he  made  in  rising  to  the 
surface.  If  he  came  too  near  and 
got  hit  by  the  bullet,  the  hunters 
were  lucky  and  happy.  It  may  be 
said  as  a  general  thing  that  if  any 
men  ever  deserved  to  win  the  reward 
of  their  labour  they  did.  And  if  the 
otter  was  killed  he  had  perhaps  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had 
also  had  his  share  of  the  fun. 

M.  REES  DA  VIES. 
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No  historian  is  more  objective  than 
Froissart ;  none  tell  their  story  with 
more  simplicity,  or  with  less  intrusion 
of  their  own  views  and  appreciations. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  few  have  so 
fully  shown  us  their  own  personality. 
Wo  do  not  indeed  see  him,  like  Ville- 
nardouin,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
evonts  which  he  narrates ;  but  from 
the  time  when  he  leaves  the  guidance 
of  his  master,  the  warlike  canon  of 
Sa:nt  Lambert's  at  Liege,  and  enters 
upon  the  period  with  which  he  is 
retlly  contemporary,  we  have  him 
ah/ays  with  us.  We  see  him  riding 
this  way  and  that  in  quest  of  inform- 
ation, visiting  England  and  Scotland, , 
Brittany  and  Aquitaine,  Avignon  and 
Rome ;  now  staying  with  the  Douglases 
at  Dalkeith  to  learn  the  Scottish  ver- 
sion of  the  Border  Wars,  and  now  at 
the  brilliant  little  court  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  because  there  he  may  meet  with 
knights  and  squires  of  various  nations 
who  can  tell  him  what  has  been  done 
in  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  Gascony 
and  in  Bigorre.  He  makes  a  point  of 
being  present  in  person  at  Milan  for 
tho  sumptuous  wedding  of  Lionel  of 
England  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Visconti,  at  Riom  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  the  charming 
Jeanne  of  Boulogne, — a  ceremony  in 
which  the  bridegroom  was  fifty  and 
the  bride  but  twelve — and  at  Paris 
for  the  entry  of  Queen  Isabel,  the 
most  magnificent  pageant  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  listen  to  his  conversations 
with  Sir  William  d'Ancenis  about  the 
family  history  of  the  Constable  du 
Gi  lesclin ;  with  Edward  Despenser  about 
th  3  estates  of  which  his  family  were 
dejprived  by  the  Wicked  Queen ;  with 
Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  about  the  deeds 
of  arms  done  in  the  country  round 
Fcix  and  Beam,  through  which  they 
.aro  riding ;  with  Don  Juan  de  Pacheco 


about  the  disputed  succession  in  Port- 
ugal ;  with  Sir  Richard  Stury,  in  the 
vine-trellised  alleys  at  Eltham,  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  he  has  just  left ;  or  with  Henry 
Chrystead  on  the  manners  of  the  Irish 
among  whom  he  has  so  strangely  lived. 
Never  was  the  forge  in  which  history 
is  wrought  more  freely  thrown  open 
to  the  view ;  and  when  the  author 
enters  it  to  ply  his  labour,1  we  seem 
to  see  every  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  to  follow  not  only  the 
feats  of  the  wars  of  England  and 
France,  but  also  the  adventures  of  the 
canon  of  Chimay  and  of  Lille  (in 
expectation)  while  collecting  and  re- 
cording them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  personal  information  about 
the  author,  which  we  glean  from  the 
CHRONICLES,  is  not  all  or  nearly  all  that 
he  has  told  us  about  himself.  The 
historian  was  also,  or  had  once  been, 
a  poet ;  and  if  he  has  to  some  extent 
revealed  himself  to  us  in  his  prose,  he 
has  done  so  much  more  fully  in  the 
verse  of  his  early  treatises,  lays, 
balades,  virelays,  and  rondels,  in  the 
THORNBUSH  OF  LOVE,  the  PRISON  OF 
LOVE,  or  the  THICKET  OF  YOUTH,  where 
the  romance  of  his  early  years  is 
recorded  with  such  simplicity  and 
such  characteristic  details,  that  we 
cannot  help  regarding  this  part  of  his 
work  as  a  kind  of  autobiography.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we 
have  here  the  true  experience  and 
feelings  of  the  poet,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  literal  truth  of  every 
incident.  It  is  enough  that  we  find 

1  The  metaphor  is  his  own:  "Me  suis  de 
novel  resveillie  et  entre  dedeiis  ma  forge  pour 
ouvrer  et  forgier  en  la  haulte  matiere,"  &c. 
CHRONICLES,  ed.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove, 
xiv.  1. 
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a  consistent  and  deeply  interesting 
picture  of  just  such  a  childhood  and 
youth  as  it  was  fitting  that  the 
sympathetic  chronicler  of  chivalry 
should  have  had. 

It  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
chivalry  that  love  and  arms  are  the 
source  of  all  joy  and  honour, 

Que  toute  joie  et  toute  honnours 
Viennent  et  d'armes  et  d'amours.1 

Love  is  the  vital  principle,  the  root 
from  which  all  prowess  and  all  virtue 
springs  ;  and  if  our  historian,  pleading 
weakness  of  body,  might  obtain  dis- 
pensation from  the  service  of  arms  on 
condition  of  celebrating  the  deeds  of 
others,  he  could  by  no  means  be  ex- 
cused from  that  other  and  more  vital 
requirement,  the  ten  years'  absolute 
vassalage  to  Love,  to  be  followed  by 
lifelong  service  of  a  lighter  kind  to  the 
same  imperious  master.  It  is  the  con- 
ventional period  of  probation,  the  years 
during  which  Yenus  in  succession  to 
Mercury  presides  over  his  life,  that 
the  poet  describes  for  us  in  these 
poems,  but  it  is  not  described  in  a 
purely  conventional  manner.  There 
is  of  course  the  usual  machinery  which 
had  been  indispensable  since  the 
ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE.  There  are 
Jeunesse  and  Amour,  Bel-Acueil  and 
Male-Bouche,  Desir,  Plaisance,  and 
Dangier ;  but  the  lover's  progress  is 
unexpectedly  made  interesting  and 
amusing  to  the  reader  by  the  en- 
gaging simplicity  with  which  the  poet 
tells  how  he  was  flouted,  and  what 
trying  situations  were  created  for  him, 
by  the  lively  young  lady  to  whom  his 
homage  was  devoted. 

The  childhood  of  the  poet  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner in  the  ESPINETTE  AMOUREUSE.  "  In 
my  youth,"  he  says,  "I  was  fond  of 
amusement,  and  as  I  was  then,  such  I 
am  now ;  but  yesterday  is  not  to-day. 
Before  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  ever 
greedy  to  see  dances  and  carols,  and 
to  know  minstrels  and  story-tellers  ; 
and  I  loved  all  those  who  love  dogs 
and  birds.  When  they  put  me  to 
1  ESPINETTJ:  AMOUREUSE,  53  :  ed.  Scheler. 


school,  there  were  there  certain  young 
girls,  to  whom  I,  being  then  a  boy,  did 
service  with  pins,  with  apples,  or  with 
pearSj  or  with  a  simple  ring  of  glass  ; 
and  great  prowess  it  seemed  to  me 
then  to  win  their  grace  :  and  so 
indeed  it  is ;  I  say  not  otherwise. 
Then  said  I  to  myself :  '  When  comes 
the  time  for  me  that  I  may  love  in- 
deed 1 '  ;  Yery  young,  however,  he 
was,  as  yet,  and  had  not  ceased  to  play 
the  games  of  childhood,  such  games  as 
children  play  who  are  under  twelve 
years  old.  He  would  sometimes  make 
a  dam  in  a  brook  with  a  tile,  and  float 
little  boats  upon  the  pool  thus  formed, 
or  erect  a  tiny  water-mill.  He  and 
his  companions  would  amuse  them- 
selves by  chasing  feathers  or  butterflies, 
or  by  making  shepherd's  pipes  of  bits 
of  straw;  and  would  go  home  with 
coats,  hats,  and  shirts  wet  through 
with  dabbling  in  the  stream.  It  was 
not  at  chess  or  dice  or  tables,  or  any 
of  these  "  great  games,"  that  he  de- 
lighted to  play ;  but  rather  at  baking 
cakes  of  clay  in  an  oven  constructed 
of  four  tiles,  or  at  such  games  as  pince- 
merine,  trottot-merlot,  le  larron  Enguer- 
rant,  le  Roy  qui  ne  ment,  Ostes-moi  de 
Colinet,a,ud  multitudes  of  others,  which 
are  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  learned 
of  these  days,  but  may  likely  enough 
still  survive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yalenciennes.  A  few  of  the  sports 
we  can  without  difficulty  recognise,  as 
high-jumping,  for  example,  hare  and 
hounds,  and  blowing  soap-bubbles. 
One  among  them  must,  have  been 
especially  congenial  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  chivalrous  feats  of  arms. 
With  sticks  for  horses  and  their  hats 
as  helmets,  the  boys  fought  with  one 
another  in  presence  of  the  girls,  and 
felt  no  doubt  like  knights  at  a  tourna- 
ment tilting  for  their  ladies.  But  a 
serious  event  occurred  to  put  an  end 
to  this  almost  unlimited  freedom. 
They  made  him  begin  to  learn  Latin, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  realised  what 
lessons  really  meant  and  what  was  the 
consequence  of  not  learning  them. 

Et  si  je  varioie  au  rendre 
Mes  legons,  j'estoie 
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It  was  a  tremendous  experience,  and 
changed  his  manners  much,  but  it  did 
not  quell  his  spirit.  He  fought  with 
the  other  boys  in  compensation  for  the 
beatings  which  he  received  from  his 
master,  returning  home  with  clothes 
toi'n,  to  be  brought  to  reason  and 
beaten  there  also ;  "  but  doubtless 
they  lost  their  pains,  for  I  did  it  none 
the  less  for  that."  Notwithstanding 
the  beatings,  it  was  a  time  of  delight. 
He  had  a  light  heart  that  nothing 
could  depress ;  and  he  would  not  have 
us  think  that  even  this  period  of 
his  youth  passed  without  being  en- 
riohed  by  love.  Long  ago  would  he 
h^ve  been  dead,  he  writes  at  the  age 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  if  he  had  not 
been  constantly  nourished  on  the 
memories  of  his  youthful  love.  No 
better  employment,  he  continues,  can 
a  man  have  than  loving  well ; 

Car  qui  voelt  son  coer  entamer 
En  bons  mours  et  en  nobles  teches, 
En  tous  membres  de  gentilleces, 
Amours  est  la  droite  racine. 

Nor  ought  he  to  complain  because 
ho  loves  and  is  not  beloved  again. 
Love  is  a  master  who  does  not  admit 
presumptuous  claims  ;  and  if  less  profit 
has  come  to  him  from  his  service  than 
ho  might  have  hoped,  it  is  not  his  lady 
or  Love,  but  himself,  that  should  be 
blamed  for  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
Love  came  to  him  so  young  and  found 
him  so  feeble  and  tender.  Perchance 
if  Love  had  taken  him  when  he  was 
older,  he  would  have  better  learned 
to  know  his  name ;  and  yet  per- 
chance not,  for  they  say,  "  He  that 
would  bend  the  willow  must  take  it 
while  it  is  yet  young."  He  did  not 
neglect  his  service  to  the  little  damsels 
aforesaid,  and  he  cared  more  for  a 
chaplet  of  violets  to  present  to  them 
than  he  would  now  in  his  more  sordid 
age  for  a  gift  of  twenty  marks  of 
silver. 

"In  this  sweet  nurture  was  I 
nourished  by  Love  and  by  Nature. 
Mature  gave  me  growth,  and  Love  by 
his  great  power  made  me  tender  to  all 
delights."  His  body  was  feeble,  but 
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his  spirit  led  him  far  and  wide, 
rambling  in  search  of  flowers,  which 
he  loved  more  than  aught  else  to  look 
upon.  And  when  winter  came  and 
the  weather  was  bad,  nothing  else  was 
needed  to  banish  weariness  but  a  quiet 
place  and  a  romance  to  read,  especially 
such  a  one  as  treated  of  love. 

Hitherto  the  boy's  fancy  had  not 
fixed  itself  on  one  single  object,  but 
had  been  distributed  impartially 
among  many.  But  the  time  was 
coming  when  he  should  feel  the  true 
power  of  that  passion  for  which 
he  had  longed.  He  entered  one  day 
into  a  certain  place  at  the  hour 
of  prime,  and  saw  a  damsel  who  was 
reading  a  romance.  He  came  towards 
her  and  asked, 

Par  son  nom  ce  rommant,  comment 
L'apelles  vous,  ma  belle  et  douce  1 

At  first  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
book  without  speaking  ;  then  she 
replied  courteously :  "  It  is  called 
CLEOMADES,  and  it  is  well  made  and 
amorously.  You  shall  hear,  and  say 
how  it  pleaseth  you."  1  He  looked  at 
her  sweet  face,  her  fresh  colour  and 
her  gray-blue  eyes  (vers  yeulx  are  not 
green  eyes,  be  it  remarked  once  for 
all),  her  long  flaxen  hair,  and  above 
all  the  beautiful  hands  which  she  laid 
upon  the  book.  He  had  found  his 
goddess,  and  at  once  began  to  worship  ; 
there  was  no  sound  of  music  so  sweet 
to  him,  he  said,  as  it  would  be  to  hear 
her  read.  She,  however,  was  not 
so  sentimentally  disposed,  and  turning 
to  an  amusing  passage  of  the  romance, 
she  read  it  with  a  sweet  movement 
of  the  lips  and  a  gentle  accompani- 
ment of  well-bred  laughter,  which 
captivated  her  lover.  Then  with 
ready  perception  of  that  which  would 
gratify  his  masculine  vanity  she 
passed  the  book  to  him,  requesting 
that  he  would  read  it  to  her.  After 
he  had  read  a  few  pages,  they  entered 

1  We  may  still  read,  if  we  will,  the  metrical 
romance  of  CLEOMADtts,  which  has  been  edited 
for  the  ACAD&VIIE  ROYALE  DE  BELGIQUE  by 
M.  Van  Hasselt. 
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into  other  conversation,  indifferent 
and  idle  as  regards  the  mere  words, 
but  fraught  with  the  deepest  conse- 
quence to  our  poet,  who  by  reason  of 
one  glance  which  she  threw  at  him 
had  been  struck  with  the  arrow  with 
which  Love  wounds  the  most  amorous, 
while  she,  he  admits,  was  left  quite 
unhurt.  In  parting,  however,  the 
Fair  One  lovingly  and  with  smiles 
bade  him  come  again. 

We  may  pass  over  his  ecstasies. 
Needless  to  say  that  he  came  and  came 
again,  until  CLEOMADES  was  finished. 
She  asked  him  to  lend  her  another 
romance,  and  in  sending  it  he  be- 
thought him  of  placing  a  letter  for 
her  between  its  pages.  Then  re- 
flecting that  if  it  fell  into  other 
hands  it  might  betray  his  secret,  he 
wrote  a  ballade  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  rules,  and  with  rather  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  artifice  in 
the  construction,  setting  forth  the 
state  of  captivity  to  which  she  had 
reduced  him.  This  he  inserted  be- 
tween the  pages  of  the  romance.  A 
ballade,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
composition  of  three  stanzas  with 
rhymes  which  are  repeated  in  the 
same  order  in  each  stanza.  There  are, 
however,  some  constructed  more 
artificially,  in  which  the  last  syllable 
of  each  line  is  repeated  in  a  different 
sense  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
line  ;  "  Et  sont  les  plus  fors  (difficiles) 
balades  qui  se  puissent  faire"  as  the 
author  of  the  ART  DE  DICTJER  ob- 
serves. Such  a  one  is  this,  and  far  be 
it  from  us  to  attempt  a  translation  of 
so  ingenious  a  performance.  The  romance 
was  sent  back  after  a  time  with 
courteous  thanks,  and  he  turned 
eagerly  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
his  verses.  There  they  were  still, 
undisturbed  and  perhaps  unread. 
What  was  to  be  done  1  Several 
times  he  met  her  in  company,  and 
once  she  accepted  a  rose  from  his  hand, 
upon  which  he  retired  to  the  garden 
where  he  had  plucked  it,  and  under 
the  rose-bush  (which  for  the  rhyme's 
sake  had  roses  plus  de  sis)  he  com- 
posed a  virelay,  and  then  went  home 


accompanied  by  sweet  thoughts  and 
hopes.  At  length  at  a  dancing-party, 
while  they  sat  together,  he  ventured 
to  tell  her  his  case.  She  asked  rather 
indifferently,  "Is  it  indeed  sol"  and 
then  rose  from  her  seat  saying,  "Let 
us  dance "  ;  and  so  they  danced  and 
parted. 

After  this  began  jealousy.  He 
became  pensive  and  melancholy  on 
seeing  that  she  was  as  cheerful  in 
others'  company  as  in  his  ;  and  the 
lady  evidently  found  him  rather  in- 
tolerable, and  avoided  interviews  with 
him,  though  she  occasionally  vouch- 
safed him  a  glance  or  a  smile.  In 
despair  he  had  recourse  to  a  person  in 
whose  company  she  often  was,  and 
entreated  her  to  help  him.  She 
readily  promised  to  do  so,  and  advised 
that  he  should  write  a  poem  which 
she  would  undertake  to  deliver.  This 
time  the  ballade  was  somewhat  less 
artificial,  the  burden  of  it  "  a  petition 
for  the  gracious  gift  of  mercy."  It 
was  duly  presented  to  the  lady,  who 
laughed,  guessing  well  whence  it  came, 
and  then  read  it  over  in  a  low  voice, 
remarking  only,  "  It  is  much  that  he 
requires."  The  lover  went  about  for 
several  days  after  this  with  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  then  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  of  being  num- 
bered with  Leander  and  others  who 
had  died  of  love.  Some  comfort, 
too,  he  got  for  'a  time  from  the  con- 
fidant, but  she  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  announce  to  him  the  news 
that  his  lady  was  about  to  be  married. 
Then  indeed  he  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
spair ;  a  fever  attacked  him,  and  he 
took  to  his  bed.  During  his  illness 
he  made  another  ballade,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  translate. 

Albeit  full  many  a  lover  hopeth  fair 
Mercy  to  have  and  be  beloved  again, 
Yet  my  life  wholly  turneth  to  despair  ; 
So  oft  refused,  so  much  distressed  with 

pain, 

So  driven  forth,  so  tortured  with  the  show 
Of  cruelty  that  worketh  ever  woe, 
That  I  have  nothing  else  but  sorrow  of 

heart. 

As  Tristram  perished,  I  shall  perish  so  ; 
For  loving  of  my  love  my  life  will  part. 
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I  ]>ray  that  death  may  shortly  end  my 

( are  ; 
This  now  to  me  more  than  my  health  is 

gain  ; 

Because  my  lady,  who  is  wise  and  fair, 
Will  not  .have  mercy  or  pity  of  my  pain, 
Who  always  in  her  service  humbly  go  ; 
BUD  ever  will  refuse  and  work  me  woe  : 
So  that  both  day  and  night  I  tell  my  heart 
As  Tristram  perished,  I  shall  perish  so  ; 
Fo :  loving  of  my  love  my  life  will  part. 

Full  well  she  knoweth  for  her  sake  I  bear 
Lo  ig  time  upon  my  visage  hues  of  pain  ; 
Pa  eness  and   darkness  interchanged  are 

there  ; 
But  naught  doth  she  account  of  it,  'tis 

plain, 

But  ever  in  her  purpose  is  my  foe  : 
So  that  in  pensiveness  I  ever  go, 
And  ever  groan  and  weep  and  tell  my 

heart, 

As  Tristram  perished,  I  shall  perish  so  ; 
Fo :  loving  of  my  love  my  life  will  part. 

Notwithstanding  his  despair,  he 
was  a  little  cheered  by  this  successful 
performance.  "It  pleased  me  well 
when  I  read  it,"  he  remarks  with 
complacency.  But  the  fever  was  not 
yeo  over  :  his  head  ached,  and  he  felt 
a  burning  thirst,  which  the  physicians 
forbade  him  to  quench  ;  and  in  this 
condition  he  launched  forth  into  a 
Lover's  Complaint,  beginning  "  Give 
ni(  to  drink,  my  heart  's  on  fire,"  and 
expending  over  some  eight  hundred 
lines.  When  he  rose  from  his  bed, 
afler  more  than  three  months,  his 
ap  Dearance  caused  some  remorse  even 
to  the  scornful  Fair  One,  and  the 
co.ifidant  strongly  advised  him  to 
travel  abroad  for  his  health  and  his 
reputation.  She  promised  to  do  for 
him  what  she  could  in  his  absence, 
and  011  parting  gave  him  a  small 
mirror  which  had  belonged  to  his  lady. 
By  way  of  adieu  he  attempted  a  vire- 
lay, but  left  it  unfinished  ;  and  then 
he  set  out  with  certain  companions 
an  d  rode  to  a  sea-port,  unnamed,  whence 
he  took  ship  for  a  land  that  "  hates 
peice  more  than  war,  but  welcomes 
ali  strangers  and  is  given  to  all  man- 
ner of  delights  and  pastimes  "- 
evidently  England,  in  the  times  when 
it  was  Merry  England  still.  On  the 


voyage,  though  the  weather  was  very 
bad  and  the  ship  in  imminent  danger, 
the  poet  remained  wholly  indifferent 
to  all  except  his  own  reflections,  and 
found  opportunity,  while  the  sailors 
shouted  and  the  waves  broke  over  the 
vessel,  to  compose  no  less  than  three 
rondels. 

In  England  our  young  lover  was 
delighted  with  the  society  which  he 
found,  especially  of  the  ladies,  but  he 
vows  that  he  never  failed  to  think  of 
his  goddess  or  to  look  constantly  on 
her  mirror,  in  which  he  declares  he 
saw  her  face  and  form ;  and  sleeping 
with  the  mirror  under  his  pillow  he 
had  a  vision  of  her  speaking  com- 
fort to  him.  He  grew  weary  of 
his  absence  from  her,  and  wrote  a 
virelay  expressing  his  desire  to 
return. 

Moult  m'est  tart  que  je  revoie 
La  tres  douce,  simple  et  quoie,  &c. 

This  he  presented  to  the  lady  who 
entertained  him  in  the  country  where 
he  was,  evidently  Queen  Philippa ; 
and  she,  seeing  how  it  stood  with  him, 
graciously  gave  him  leave  to  go,  on 
condition  that  he  would  at  some  fu- 
ture time  return,  and  so  dismissed  him 
with  valuable  presents. 
•  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  at  once 
visited  the  confidant,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  spoken  of  more 
than  once  in  his  absence  and  might 
yet  hope.  Of  the  marriage  we  hear 
nothing  more,  and  perhaps  we  may 
assume  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 
He  delivered  to  her  his  virelay  to  be 
given  to  his  mistress.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing her  ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  stand- 
ing outside  a  house  to  which  he  had 
not  the  right  of  entrance  and  watching 
her  through  an  opening  in  the  window- 
shutters  as  she  danced.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  meeting  her  at  the  house 
of  one  of  her  relations,  and  got  a  place 
by  her  side,  thanks  to  the  confidant, 
who  observed  as  they  stood  together 
that  they  were  nearly  of  a  height  and 
would  make  a  pretty  match.  His 
heart  told  him  that  this  was  his 
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opportunity,  but  he  was  so  much 
abashed  that  he  could  say  nothing. 
The  pause  was  broken  by  the  lady, 
who  asked  how  he  had  sped  on  his 
travels.  "  Much  the  better  for  think- 
ing-of  you,"  was  the  purport  of  his 
answer;  and  she,  innocently,  "  Indeed  ! 
how  may  that  be?"  He  replied  ap- 
propriately, and  she  looked  at  him 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  then  turning 
to  the  confidant  said  :  "  This  young 
man  is  the  better  for  the  voyage  that 
he  has  made;  I  thank  Heaven  for  it." 
Thereupon  the  person  addressed  pro- 
duced the  virelay,  which  the  lady 
read  graciously  enough. 

On  another  occasion  he  met  her  in 
a  garden  where  others  also  were  as- 
sembled, and  she  warned  him  that  true 
love  was  of  no  worth  without  loyalty. 
Is  there  a  touch  of  jealousy  here  1 
If  so,  the  suit  of  our  poet  clearly 
begins  to  look  more  hopeful.  He 
protested  his  devotion  to  her  and  to 
her  alone,  and  she  plucked  five  violets 
and  gave  him  three ;  and  so  they  sat 
down-  under  a  green  nut-tree,  where 
he  worshipped  her  with  his  eyes,  it 
may  be  supposed,  until  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer  and  took  a  quaint 
revenge.  Two  little  girls  were  gather- 
ing flowers  for  them  in  the  garden ; 
of  these  she  took,  and,  having  threaded 
them  on  thorns  from  a  neighbouring 
gooseberry-bush,  held  them  forth  for 
her  devoted  lover  to  kiss.  The  thorns 
pricked  him,  he  says,  moult  aigrement 
more  than  once.  After  this  farcical 
parody  of  the  kissing  of  the  chaplet, 
which  was  one  of  the  established 
ceremonies  of  Love,  the  lady  demand- 
ed a  ballade.  One  was  promptly  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  lover  professed 
that  a  single  glance  vouchsafed  him 
by  his  lady  must  be  held  to  overweigh 
all  the  pains  of  his  service.  The  lady 
replied  by  a  playful  question  as  to  the 
exact  market-value  of  these  glances, 
and  a  hint  that  some  people  who  cried 
out  very  loudly  for  mercy  and  com- 
fort were  not  so  unhappy  as  they 
would  pretend. 

On  the  whole,  things  seemed  to  be 
going  better,  and  on  a  later  occasion 


he  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
service  of  his  lady.  But  it  was  a 
short-lived  joy.  Male-Bouche  came  be- 
tween them  with  whispered  calumny, 
and  the  lady,  who  was  simple  et  doucette, 
was  induced  to  promise  that  she 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 
The  persons  who  exercised  this  influ- 
ence over  her  are  called  by  Froissart 
"  those  who  love  me  not."  It  may 
be  supposed  that  they  were  members 
of  her  family  (which  was  apparently 
rich),  who  doubtless  looked  with  dis- 
approval on  the  renewed  relations 
between  her  and  the  young  poet. 
She  spoke  to  him  of  it,  and  requested 
him  to  avoid  meeting  her ;  and  he, 
being  in  duty  bound  to  obey  her 
least  command,  promised  so  to  do. 
This  promise  he  declares  that  he  loyally 
kept,  and  that  when  they  next  met 
it  was  by  pure  accident,  at  a  house 
where  he  had  not  expected  to  see  her. 
As  she  passed  near  him,  he  could  not 
help  addressing  her  as  "  Douce  amie," 
and  she  replied  with  some  sharpness, 
"  Point  d'amie  ci  pour  vous"  and 
went  and  sat  down  elsewhere.  Then 
passing  by  him  again  she  laughingly 
seized  him  by  the  hair  and  pulled  it, 
and  so  departed,  leaving  her  lover 
"  very  pensive." 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  was  a  sign  of 
love,  and  began  to  be  rather  pleased 
by  it.  She  could  not  have  amused 
herself  with  him,  he  argued,  in  this 
manner  if  she  loved  him  not  :  "  I  take 
it  so,  and  am  content  with  all  that  she 
hath  done  or  is  to  do."  With  this 
satisfaction  he  has  to  content  himself  ; 
but  he  sums  up  the  benefits  which  he 
has  received  from  Love  without  any 
bitterness.  He  says  in  effect  :  "I 
count  myself  not  unhappy,  for  Love 
and  my  lady  have  often  comforted  me, 
so  that  to  them  I  owe  all  the  happiness 
that  I  have  had,  and  but  for  this  sal- 
vation I  should  have  been  worth  nothing. 
The  time  has  not  been  wasted  for  me, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  that  I  have 
suffered." 

Here  lies  the  characteristic  of  the 
love-ideal  of  the  thirteenth  and  four 
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tee  nth  centuries.  Love  for  love's  sake 
is  the  thing  to  be  desired  ;  love  in 
itself  is  a  priceless  thing  for  him  who 
fee  Is  it,  whether  it  be  returned  or  no. 
The  service  of  love  is  one  which  repays 
itself,  like  that  of  virtue,  without  any 
external  reward;  through  it  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lover  is  elevated,  his 
aspirations  are  purified,  he  becomes 
capable  of  noble  deeds ;  without  it 
he  would  have  had  no  worth.  To 
demand  in  addition  to  all  these  benefits 
that  he  be  beloved  again  is  mere  pre- 
sumption, oultrecuidance,  and  that 
Love  will  not  suffer  in  his  servants. 
To  love  and  be  beloved  again  is  indeed 
the  supreme  good  of  all.  The  lover 
will  aim  at  this  above  all  things  ;  but 
he  may  not  claim  it  as  a  right  or  as  a 
due  reward,  let  his  service  have  been 
nover  so  long  and  loyal.  When  all  is 
done  he  must  say  that  he  is  an 
unprofitable  servant ;  he  has  done 
only  that  which  he  was  bound  to 
do.  There  are  many  differences 
between  LA  VITA  NUOVA  and  L'EspiN- 
ETTE  AMOUREUSE,  and  certainly 
very  few  points  of  resemblance  could 
bo  found  between  the  two  authors ; 
but  in  both  there  is  nearly  the  same 
ideal  conception  of  love,  and  in  both 
there  is  something  of  the  same  arti- 
fioiality  of  sentiment  and  artistic  self- 
consciousness.  For  both  love  was  a 
religion,  and  a  religion  in  which 
superstitious  importance  was  attached 
to  the  smallest  details  of  ceremony; 
and  poetry  was  the  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  setting  forth  its  doctrines 
a ud  mysteries.  In  the  case  of  Dante 
the  death  of  the  object  of  his  love 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
transfer  the  centre  of  his  interest  from 
tliis  world  to  the  next,  and  to  exalt 
a  ad  purify  his  ideals.  Froissart,  on 
t:ie  other  hand,  for  all  his  canonry 
a  ad  cure  of  souls,  was  certainly  much 
more  interested  in  the  present  world 
t'uan  in  any  to  come,  and,  if  he  writes 
a  serventoia  to  the  Virgin,  it  may 
be  classed  not  unfitly  with  the  CHAN- 
SONS AMOUREUSES. 

With   this   theory    of    love    it    is 
evident  that  the   hopelessness  of  at- 


taining his  object  would  not  supply 
a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
the  pursuit.  Venus  had  marked  him 
down  for  ten  years'  active  service,  but 
for  the  whole  of  his  life  afterwards 
he  was  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  reserve 
forces  of  Love.  In  a  few  more  or 
less  playful  utterances  he  betrays 
some  scepticism,  and  occasionally  in  a 
rondel  he  suggests  the  possibility  that 
after  all  the  griefs  may  be  greater 
than  the  joys. 

If  the  true  lover  should  recall  the  past, 
Bring  his  life  back  to  memory,  reckon  o'er 
Day  after  day,  and  in  the  balance  cast, 
If  the  true  lover  should  recall  the  past, 
Balancing  griefs  and  joys  from  first  to  last, 
Then  might  he  better  know  which  weighed 

the  more, 
If  the  true  lover  should  recall  the  past. 

Nay,  in  one  of  which  the  burden  is, 
J'ai  plus  perdus  ass^s  que  gaagnie, 

he  openly  declares  that  he  has  been  a 
heavy  loser  on  the  whole  by  the  ven- 
ture. Such  desultory  balancings  of 
the  account,  however,  did  not  (in  spite 
of  the  author's  mercantile  experience) 
produce  the  conviction  that  the  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  wound  up.  At  the 
age  of  "  five  and  thirty  more  or  less," 
when  the  JOLI  BUISSON  DE  JONECE  was 
.  composed,  he  still  looks  to  his  youthful 
love  as  the  only  possible  inspiration 
of  his  poetry,  and  finds  the  old  wound 
so  tender  that  a  mere  thought  is 
enough  to  renew  it.  No  doubt  his 
love  has  slept  during  the  past  years,  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  partly  in 
that  uncongenial  occupation  of  money- 
making  which  he  now  regrets;  but 
having  learnt  at  length  that  mieulx 
vault  science  qu'argens,  he  has  returned 
to  his  first  ideal,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  has  adopted  definitely  the 
clerical  profession.  , 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  trace  the  whole  biography  of  Frois- 
sart as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  writ- 
ings. To  that  task  I  may  possibly 
return  hereafter;  at  present  I  con- 
tent myself  with  a  single  phase  of 
his  life.  We  leave  him  now  as  cure 
of  Lestines,  known  as  yet  only  as  a 
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poet,  but  with  preparations  well 
advanced  for  another  work,  which 
was  destined  to  make  him  famous  not 
only  among  his  contemporaries  but  for 
all  time.  As  a  poet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  a  period  which 
is  not  very  rich  in  poetry,  a  skilful 
versifier  with  many  graceful  turns  of 
phrase,  sometimes  striking  a  true  note 
of  feeling  even  in  a  rondel,  or  surpris- 
ing us  with  an  unexpected  touch  of 
satirical  humour. 

The  longer  poems  are  rather  heavy, 
but  they  perhaps  served  to  some 
extent  as  models  for  Chaucer,  whose 
BOOK  OF  THE  DUCHESS  begins  with  the 
opening  couplet  of  Froissart's  PARADYS 
D' AMOURS  : — 

Je  sui  de  moi  en  grant  merveille 
Comment  de  vifs  quant  tant  je  veille, 

and  contains  the  mysterious  name 
Eclympasteyre,  borrowed  from  the 
same  poem.  In  any  case,  Chaucer  and 
Froissart  must  in  all  probability  have 
known  one  another  personally.  Both 
had  special  connexion  with  the  court 
of  Queen  Philippa  ;  they  had  several 
common  friends,  and  both  were  in  the 
suite  which  accompanied  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence  when  he  went  to  Milan 
for  his  marriage.  The  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  two  was  in  some  respects 
parallel.  In  both  the  rather  artificial 


style  in  which  they  achieved  their  first 
successes  expanded  into  a  mode  of 
expression  corresponding  with  wider 
human  interests  and  sympathies.  In 
the  one  case  the  result  was  the  CANTER- 
BURY TALES  ;  in  the  other,  the  CHRONI- 
CLES OF  FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE 
ADJOINING  COUNTRIES. 

G.  C.  MACAULAY. 

NOTE. — I  am  aware  that  the  best 
authorities  on  Chaucer,  including  Dr. 
Skeat,  are  of  opinion  that  Froissart 
in  the  PARADYS  D' AMOURS  imitates  THE 
BOOK  OF  THE  DUCHESS,  and  not  vice  versa. 
This  however  is  hardly  possible.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  probability,  it  is 
clear  that  the  date  of  Froissart's  poem  is 
earlier  than  1369.  The  passage  in  the 
BUISSON  DE  JONECE,  written  in  1373,  where 
he  enumerates  his  previous  poems,  seems 
decisive  on  this  point ;  for  here  the 
PARADYS  D' A  HOURS  stands  first  on  the  list 
as  a  work  of  many  years  before,  and  is 
definitely  placed  earlier  in  time  than  the 
ESPINETTE  AMOUREUSE,  which  must  have 
been  composed  during  the  life  of  Queen 
Philippa.  Chaucer  is  admitted  to  have 
imitated  other  French  authors  in  THE 
BOOK  OF  THE  DUCHESS,  and  there  is  no- 
thing improbable  in  the  idea  that  he 
borrowed  the  opening  lines  and  also  the 
name  Eclympasteyre  from  Froissart.  In 
that  case  all  the  rather  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures, tracing  the  origin  of  this  name 
to  the  passage  of  Ovid  which  Chaucer  is 
following,  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
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CROMWELL  had  five  full  months  be- 
fore him  in  which  to  select  the  mem- 
bers of  his  new  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
task  caused  him  no  small  perplexity. 
It  was  not   that  the  supporters  of  the 
tGrovernment  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the    proffered    honour,    for,    as    Des- 
borough  had  hinted  in  his  speech,  the 
candidates  were  only  too  numerous. 
"The   difficulty  proves  great,"  wrote 
Secretary  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
"  between   those  who  are  fit  and  not 
willing  to   serve,  and  those  who  are 
willing,   and   expect  it,   and    are    not 
fit."      All    November    the    Protector 
laboured  and  made  no  progess.    "  His 
Highness,"   reported  Thurloe  on  No- 
vember 10th,  "  is  now  upon  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  naming  another  House ; 
the  Lord  be  with  him  in  it,  he  hath  the 
opinion,  and   deservedly,  of  knowing 
men  better  than  any  other  man.     His 
Highness  will  be  tried  in  that  parti- 
cular now  to  the  purpose.     A  mistake 
here   will    be  like  that  of    war   and. 
marriage  ;  it  admits  of  no  repentance." 
On    the     1st    of    December    nothing 
was  yet  concluded.     "I  assure  you," 
affrmed  the    Secretary,    "  that    there 
is  not    yet    any    one    man    fully    re- 
solved upon  yet ;  and  no  man  is  able 
to    say   who    they    shall    be."       The 
Protector   had   at    last    drawn   up    a 
great  list  of    names,  which  he   then 
reduced  to  eighty  ;    "  These  must  go 
through  the  furnace  again,  and  which 
will   prove   gold   and   which   dross    a 
little  time  will  show." 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
December  10th.  the  list  was  at  last 
completed,  and  the  writs  were  sealed 
up.  The  form  of  words  adopted  in 
the  summons  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  new  assembly  copied  the  phrase- 
ology used  in  summoning  peers  to 
Parliament.  In  the  conclusion  they 


were  bidden  to  be  personally  present 
at  Westminster  on  January  20th, 
1658,  "there  to  treat,  confer,  and  give 
your  advice  with  us  and  with  the 
great  men  and  nobles,  in  and  about 
the  matters  aforesaid."  Of  the  sixty- 
three  persons  to  whom  the  writs  were 
directed  seven  were  peers  of  Eng- 
land, and  there  were  also  one  Irish 
peer,  one  Scottish  peer,  five  sons  of 
peers,  and  four  baronets.  The  Pro- 
tector's family  was  represented  by  his 
two  sons  Richard  and  Henry,  his 
sons-in  law  Fleetwood,  Claypole,  and 
Fauconberg,  and  his  brothers-in-law, 
Desborough  and  John  Jones.  In- 
cluding the  two  Cromwells  there  were 
seventeen  officers  actually  in  command 
of  regiments,  besides  titular  colonels, 
a  number  of  officials,  and  about  a 
dozen  country  gentlemen  of  good 
family  and  large  estates. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  dignity 
of  the  new  assembly  greatly  depended 
upon  the  question  whether  the  seven 
peers  summoned  would  obey  the  Pro- 
tector's call.  Only  two  of  their 
number  consented  to  do  so.  Man- 
chester's refusal  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, for  he  had  stood  aloof  from 
every  government  since  the  King's 
execution,  while  Mulgrave's  age  and 
infirmities  were  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  absence.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick,  however,  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  to  accept.  Ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  he  was  person- 
ally attached  to  Cromwell,  "  with 
whom  he  had  a  fast  friendship,  though 
neither  their  humours  nor  their  na- 
tures were  like."  With  Warwick's 
full  sanction  his  grandson  and  heir 
Robert  Rich  had  just  married  the 
Protector's  daughter  Frances.  In  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  written  a  few 
months  later,  Warwick  did  not  hesi- 
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bate  to  praise  the  Protector's  "  pru- 
dent, heroic,  and  honourable  "  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  bid 
him  go  on  and  prosper.  But  either 
pride  or  the  dread  of  seeming  to  sur- 
render the  rights  of  his  order  held 
him  back,  and  when  the  new  House 
met  Warwick  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  "He  would  not  be  per- 
suaded," writes  Ludlow,  "to  sit  with 
Colonel  Hewson  and  Colonel  Pride, 
whereof  the  one  had  been  a  shoe- 
maker and  the  other  a  drayman  ;  and 
had  they  driven  no  worse  trades,  I 
know  not  why  any  good  man  should 
refuse  to  act  with  them."  Philip 
Lord  Wharton,  the  fourth  peer  sum- 
moned, seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
accept.  Like  Warwick,  he  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  personal  friends,  and  a 
match  between  his  daughter  and 
Henry  Cromwell  had  been  at  one  time 
projected.  But  in  spite  of  Cromwell's 
repeated  appeals  he  had  refused  to 
take  part  either  in  the  government 
or  the  defence  of  the  Republic,  and 
now  after  some  hesitation  he  adopted 
the  same  attitude  towards  the  Pro- 
tectorate. His  final  abstention  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  exhortations  of  Lord 
Say.  Though  Say's  two  sons  Nath- 
aniel and  John  Fiennes  were  both 
strong  Independents,  and  accepted 
seats  among  Cromwell's  lords,  the 
father  had  now  gone  over  to  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  and  would  accept  no 
solution  save  the  restoration  of  the  old 
form  of  government  and  the  old  line  of 
kings.  He  answered  Wharton's  doubts 
with  rebukes  and  exhortations.  The 
old  government  of  this  kingdom,  he 
declared,  was  the  best  in  the  world, 
being  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy  "  in  that 
manner  that  it  hath  the  quintes- 
sence of  them  all,  and  thereby  the  one 
is  a  boundary  unto  the  other,  where- 
by they  are  kept  from  falling  into 
extremes,  which  either  apart  are  apt 
to  slip  into."  Of  this  government 
the  House  of  Lords  was  an  essen- 
tial part.  "  The  chiefest  remedy  and 
prop  to  uphold  this  frame  and  build- 
ing and  keep  it  standing  and  steady, 


is  the  Peers  of  England,  and  their 
power  and  privileges  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  they  have  been  as  the  beam 
keeping  both  scales,  king  and  people, 
in  an  even  posture,  without  encroach- 
ments one  upon  the  other  to  the  hurt 
and  damage  of  both.  Long  experience 
hath  made  it  manifest  that  they  have 
preserved  the  just  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  against  the  tyrannical 
usurpation  of  kings,  and  have  also  as 
steps  and  stairs  upheld  the  Crown 
from  falling  upon  the  floor  by  the 
insolency  of  the  multitude  from  the 
throne  of  government.  This  being 
so,  will  it  not  be,  as  most  unjust,  so 
most  dishonourable  and  most  unwor- 
thy for  any  ancient  peer  of  England 
to  make  himself  a  felo  de  se,  both  to 
the  nobility  of  England  and  the  just 
and  rightly  constituted  government 
of  the  kingdom,  by  being  made  a 
party,  and  indeed  a  stalking  horse  and 
vizard,  to  carry  on  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
in  place  thereof  to  bring  in  and  set 
up  a  House  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of 
him  that  hath  taken  power  into  his 
hands  to  do  what  he  will."  For  Iris 
own  part,  concluded  Say,  he  should 
lay  his  writ  aside  and  sit  still ;  and  if 
he  were  sent  for  by  force  he  would 
tell  Cromwell  the  truth  to  his  face, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  which 
was  so  unjustly  to  be  subverted. 

Of  all  the  seven  peers  called  only 
two  obeyed  the  summons.  One  of 
these  was  Cromwell's  son-in-law 
Thomas  Bellasis,  Lord  Fauconberg. 
The  other  was  George  Lord  Eure,  a 
poor  peer,  "not  very  bulky  or  imper- 
ious for  a  Lord,"  said  a  Republican 
pamphleteer,  "  and  once  well  esteemed 
for  honesty."  He  had  represented 
Yorkshire  in  the  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  Parliaments  of  1654 
and  1656,  but  his  narrow  fortune  and 
personal  insignificance  prevented  his 
adhesion  from  being  of  much  import- 
ance. It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  nor  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  received  a  summons,  though 
both  of  them  had  shown  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Republic  by  sitting  in  the 
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Council  of  State  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  Salisbury  was  at  this  very 
moment  sitting  in  the  Lower  House 
rs  member  for  Hertfordshire. 

If  the  old  Lords  were  so  reluctant 
to  sit,  there  were,  as  Desborough  had 
hinted,  numbers  of  commoners  who  were 
anxious  to  have  a  place  in  the  new 
House,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  Pro- 
tector was  to  decide  between  their 
respective  claims.  Colonel  Thomas 
Oooper  wrote  to  Thurloe  from  Ireland 
"loping  that  the  Lord  would  direct  the 
choice  of  his  Highness,  and  when  that 
choice  fell  upon  himself  his  quotations 
t'rom  the  Scriptures  ill  concealed  his 
joy.  Speaker  Lenthall  lamented 
grievously  at  his  exclusion  from  the 
first  list,  and  when  his  name  was 
idded  to  it  was  so  elevated  that  he 
urged  Haslerig  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
House  too.  "  Assure  him  for  me,"  ran 
the  message,  "  that  all  that  do  so 
shall  themselves  and  their  heirs  be  for 
ever  peers  of  England."  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  however,  the  one  represen- 
tative of  the  parliamentary  opposition 
summoned  by  Cromwell,  remained 
firm  to  his  Republican  principles,  and 
elected  to  continue  a  member  of  the 
Commons. 

In  all,  out  of  the  sixty- three  persons 
summoned,  forty-two  actually  accepted, 
and  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
new  Chamber.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
were  kept  away  by  their  official 
duties.  Monk  could  not  be  spared 
from  Scotland,  nor  Henry  Cromwell 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Steele  from  Ire- 
land, while  Sir  William  Lockhart's 
diplomatic  duties  kept  him  in  Flan- 
ders. 

As  soon  as  the  list  became  publicly 
known,  it  was  severely  criticised. 
"  The  principal  part  of  them,"  caus- 
tically writes  Ludlow,  "  were  such  as 
had  procured  their  present  possessions 
by  their  wits,  and  were  resolved  to 
enlarge  them  by  selling  their  con- 
sciences." An  anonymous  Republican 
subsequently  printed  a  pamphlet  called 
A  SECOND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LATE 
PARLIAMENT,  which  contained  a  sort  of 
biographical  dictionary  of  the  new 


peers,  "  with  a  description  of  their 
merits  and  deserts."  All  according  to 
him  were  reprobates  or  turncoats, 
whose  corruption  and  servility  were 
their  chief  characteristics.  To  a 
modern  eye  they  seem  a  fairly 
representative  collection  of  notables 
drawn  from  the  limited  section  of  the 
community  which  accepted  Cromwell's 
government.  The  fact  that  the  field 
of  choice  was  so  narrow  was  the 
natural  result  of  seventeen  years  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  and  the 
Protector  had  done  what  he  could  to 
select  men  of  all  interests  within 
that  field.  His  great  mistake,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  best  friends,  was 
that  he  had  given  the  military  element 
too  large  a  place  in  the  list.  "  If  you 
had  been  there  time  enough,"  wrote 
Henry  Cromwell  to  Lord  Broghil, 
"  your  Lordship  might  have  been  car- 
penter of  a  better  house ; "  to  which 
Broghil  answered  that  he  was  amazed 
at  the  proceedings,  and  had  a  kind 
of  dread  in  considering  them. 

On  the  20th  of  January  the  eagerly 
expected  meeting  of  Parliament  took 
place.  The  two  Houses  came  to- 
gether in  the  Lords'  House  to  hear 
addresses  from  the  Protector  and  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  speech  of  the  latter  was  mainly 
a  fervid  and  enthusiastic  rhapsody, 
but  it  contained  also  a  defence  of  the 
recent  constitutional  change.  "  Some 
years  since,"  he  began,  "  we  had  not 
thought  to  have  seen  a  chief  magis- 
trate again  among  us  ;  and,  lo  !  God 
hath  shewn  us  a  chief  magistrate  in 
his  two  Houses  of  Parliament !  Now 
may  the  good  God  make  them  like 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  that  the  three 
nations  may  be  blessed  in  them,  say- 
ing, 'God  make  thee  like  those  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  two,  like 
Leah  and  Rachel,  did  build  the  House 
of  Israel ! '  This  constitution  of  a 
chief  magistrate  and  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  he  continued,  "  is  not 
a  pageantry,  but  a  real  and  well- 
measured  advantage  to  itself  and  to 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  so  consonant 
to  reason  that  it  is  the  very  emblem  and 
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idea  of  reason  itself,  which  reasoneth 
and  discourseth  by  a  medium  between 
two  extremes.  If  there  be  two  ex- 
tremes, and  the  one  vary  from  the 
other,  how  shall  they  be  reconciled, 
if  there  be  no  medium  to  bring  them 
together?"  Finally  he  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  the  veto  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  the  Upper  House  as  a  safe- 
guard against  hasty  legislation,  and  on 
the  usefulness  of  a  Second  Chamber  to 
revise  the  laws  sent  up  to  it  by  the 
first.  "  If  anything  inconvenient  should 
chance  to  slip  out  at  one  door,  must 
it  not  pass  two  more  before  it  come 
abroad  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  1 
How  exact,  and  of  how  great  respect 
and  authority,  will  be  all  your  acts, 
laws,  and  resolutions,  when,  after  they 
have  passed  the  examination  of  that 
great  body,  which  sees  with  the  eyes 
of  the  three  nations,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  condition,  and  sensible  of  the 
necessities,  of  every  individual  part 
thereof,  they  shall  then  pass  a  second 
scrutiny,  and  be  polished  and  refined 
by  such  as  during  life  shall  make  it 
their  business  either  to  fit  themselves 
for,  or  to  be  exercised  in,  things  of 
that  nature  ! " 

The  Protector's  own  speech  was 
simple  and  less  figurative  than  that 
of  Fiennes.  It  contained  no  vindica- 
tion of  the  new  Second  Chamber, 
but  all  observed  that  he  addressed 
its  members  by  the  title  of  Lords. 
His  words  were  full  of  satisfaction 
and  confidence,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  ship  of  the  State  had 
at  last  reached  its  desired  haven. 
"  It  is  very  well  known  unto  you  all," 
he  began,  "  what  difficulties  we  have 
passed  through,  and  what  we  are  now 
arrived  at.  We  hope  we  may  say  we 
have  arrived  at  what  we  aimed  at,  if 
not  at  that  which  is  much  beyond  our 
expectations.  .  .  .  God,"  was  his  con- 
clusion, "  hath  given  you  strength  to 
do  what  hath  been  done,  and  if  God 
shall  bless  you  in  this  work,  and  make 
this  meeting  happy,  upon  that  account 
you  shall  all  be  called  the  Blessed  of 
the  Lord.  The  generations  to  come  will 
bless  us.  You  shall  be  « the  repairers 


of  breaches,  and  the  restorers  of  paths 
to  dwell  in.'  And  if  there  be  any 
higher  work  which  mortals  can  attain 
unto  in  the  world,  beyond  this,  I 
acknowledge  my  ignorance  of  it." 

One  great  danger  threatened  the 
constitutional  settlement  with  so 
much  difficulty  attained.  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  audience  shared  the  en- 
thusiastic hopes  of  the  Protector  and 
the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
Government  majority  in  what  must 
now  be  termed  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  seriously  diminished.  Some 
ninety-three  members  had  been  ex- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
session,  because  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  tickets  of  approval  from  the 
Protector's  council.  By  the  Petition 
and  Advice  the  House  had  vindicated 
its  right  to  be  judge  of  the  eligibility 
of  its  own  members,  and  all  were  now 
admitted  who  took  the  oath  which  it 
had  prescribed.  The  excluded  Repub- 
licans trooped  in,  and  swore  without 
any  hesitation  "  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord  Protector,"  and  *«  not 
to  contrive,  design,  or  attempt  any- 
thing against  his  lawful  authority." 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Five  Members,  re- 
fused the  seat  which  Cromwell  had 
offered  him  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
slipped  quietly  into  his  place  in  the 
Lower.  "I  shall  heartily  take  the 
oath,"  he  declared.  "  I  will  be  faithful 
to  my  Lord  Protector's  person.  I  will 
murder  no  man."  But  neither  Hasle- 
rig nor  his  followers  saw  anything  in 
the  oath  which  pledged  them  to  ac- 
knowledge or  maintain  a  ne\v  House 
of  Lords.  What  made  things  worse 
was  that  about  thirty  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Lower  House  to  sit 
in  the  Upper,  whose  votes  and  whose 
debating  skill  were  likely  to  prove  a 
serious  loss.  The  first  signs  of  the 
coming  storm  were  seen  on  January 
22nd.  Mr.  Speaker  reported  to  the 
House  that  two  of  the  judges  were  at 
the  door  with  a  message  from  the 
Lords,  and  the  House,  after  hearing 
their  errand,  resolved  to  send  an 
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answer  by  messengers  of  its  own. 
At  once  a  debate  arose  on  the  question 
whether  the  answer  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  Lords "  or  to  the 
"Other  House."  To  the  Republicans 
the  distinction  seemed  of  far-reaching 
import.  To  call  the  assembly  referred 
to  a  "  House  of  Lords  "  would,  in  their 
view,  confer  upon  it  a  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  Commons,  give  it 
a  power  of  sanctioning  or  negativing 
laws,  and  invest  it  with  all  the  rights 
of  the  old  House  of  Lords.  But  if  it 
were  termed  the  "  Other  House,"  as 
the  Petition  and  Advice  styled  it, 
they  held  that  its  powers  would  be 
limited  to  those  expressly  conferred 
upon  it  in  that  document,  and  that  it 
would  possess  no  claim  to  a  voice  in 
legislation.  The  real  battle  began  a 
week  later,  on  January  29th,  and 
from  that  date  to  February  4th  the 
question  of  the  title  and  the  rights  of 
the  Upper  House  was  continuously 
debated. 

The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  and  Thomas  Scot, 
member  for  Aylesbury.  Each  regarded 
the  other  as  a  model  of  Republican 
virtue.  Each  professed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  titles,  and  the  most  un- 
bounded reverence  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  "  I  like  your  com- 
pany very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Has- 
lerig tot  the  House,  "  and  I  do  aspire  no 
higher  than  to  be  a  commoner  of  Eng 
land."  "It  is  not  enough,"  echoed 
Scot,  "for  the  'Other  House'  to 
christen  themselves  the  *  House  of 
Lords,'  but  they  christen  you  that  you 
are  *  Commons.'  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  title,  it  being  the  greatest  honour 
under  heaven  to  serve  the  people  in 
the  meanest  capacity  in  this  House." 
Haslerig's  refusal  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Other  House  filled  Scot  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  I  move,"  he  cried,  "  that 
thanks  be  given  to  that  honourable 
person  that  vouchsafes  to  sit  among 
the  Commons  notwithstanding  his  call 
to  another  place;  that  he  thinks  it 
his  honour  to  sit  among  the  Commons 
of  England  before  any  society  of  men 
whatsoever." 


The  debate  began  with  a  speech 
from  Scot  which  occupied  a  whole 
morning  in  its  delivery.  It  was  not 
merely  an  argumentative  attack  on 
the  new  Second  Chamber,  but  a  narra- 
tive of  the  misdeeds  of  the  old  House 
of  Lords,  and  an  account  of  the  causes 
of  its  abolition.  "  Shall  I,"  he  said, 
"  that  sat  in  a  Parliament  that  brought 
a  king  to  the  bar  and  to  the  block, 
not  speak  my  mind  freely  here  ?  We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.  The 
Lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the 
King.  We  were  either  to  lay  all  that 
blood  of  ten  years'  war  upon  ourselves, 
or  upon  some  other  object.  We  called 
the  King  of  England  to  our  bar,  and 
arraigned  him.  He  was  for  his  ob- 
stinacy and  guilt  condemned  and 
executed  ;  and  so  let  all  the  enemies 
of  God  perish.  Upon  this  the  Lords 
House  adjourned,  and  never  met,  and 
hereby  came  a  farewell  of  all  those 
peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people  of 
England  should  never  have  a  negative 
upon  them.  .  .  .  They  were  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  set  free  from  any  negative. 
Will  they  thank  you  if  you  bring  such 
a  negative  upon  them,  the  people  that 
have  bled  for  you  1  What  was  fought 
for,  but  to  arrive  at  that  capacity 
to  make  your  own  laws'?"  Haslerig 
was  as  vehement  as  Scot,  and  if  his 
speeches  were  shorter  they  were  much 
more  numerous.  He  began  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  debate  might  very 
well  occupy  two  months,  and  by  mov- 
ing for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Then  he  passionately  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  revive  a 
House  of  Lords.  "Well  it  is  for 
Pym,  Strode,  and  Hampden,  my 
fellow  traitors  impeached  by  the 
King,  they  are  dead !  Yet  I  am  glad 
I  am  alive  to  say  this  at  this  day." 
Then  he  made  a  long  narrative  to 
show  how  useless  and  pernicious  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been.  "  The  saint- 
like army,  who  were  not  mercenary, 
were  sensible  of  those  grievances.  The 
Lords  willingly  laid  down  their  lives, 
and  the  army  desired  they  might 
have  a  decent  interment,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  And  shall  we  now 
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rake  them  up  after  they  have  so  long 
lain  in  the  grave  1  Will  it  not  be  in- 
famous all  the  nation  over  ?  Shall 
we  be  a  grand  jury  again  ?  There  is 
not  a  man  in  this  House  but  has  sworn 
against  it."  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
concernment  that  ever  was  debated  in 
a  Parliament  of  England.  He  would 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  betray 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 
Haslerig  and  Scot  were  backed  by  an 
abler  politician  than  either — Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Cooper 
dwelt  specially  on  the  evil  conse- 
quences involved  in  using  the  title 
*'  Lords."  "  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  it  than  appears.  Admit  Lords  and 
admit  all.  ...  I  am  not  of  their 
opinion  that  say  there  is  nothing  in 
the  name.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
compliment  to  call  a  man  a  Lord  ;  but 
if  he  call  himself  Lord  of  my  manor, 
I  shall  be  loth  to  give  him  the  title, 
lest  he  claim  the  manor.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  will  tell  you 
there  is  much  in  names.  The  word 
king  they  know  carries  all.  Words 
are  the  keys  of  the  cabinet  of  things. 
Let  us  first  take  the  people's  jewels 
out,  before  you  part  with  that  cabinet." 
This  line  of  argument  had  been  to 
some  extent  anticipated  and  answered 
by  John  Trevor  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  Just  as  the  lawyers  had 
urged  that  Cromwell  should  take  the 
title  of  King  instead  of  that  of  Pro- 
tector, because  the  authority  of  a 
king  was  well  known  and  legally  de- 
fined, while  the  powers  of  a  protector 
were  indefinite  and  unknown  to  the 
law,  so  Trevor  asserted  that  the  safest 
course  would  be  to  give  the  Second 
Chamber  the  name  of  Lords.  "  We 
know  what  the  House  of  Lords  could 
do.  We  know  not  what  this  '  Other 
House  '  may  do.  It  may  claim  to  be 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  open  the 
people's  purse  at  both  ends." 

The  Opposition  speakers  frequently 
referred  to  the  obstructiveness  of  the 
old  House  of  Lords  as  an  argument 
against  its  revival  in  any  shape. 
"  We  know,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  "  with 


what  difficulty  good  laws  passed  the 
natural  Lords  in  former  time/'  "The 
other  House,"  added  Scot,  "was 
justly  cast  out  by  their  being  clogs 
upon  the  passing  of  many  good  laws." 
The  supporters  of  the  Government 
replied  with  some  force  that  a  safe- 
guard against  hasty  legislation  was 
imperatively  needed.  "  It  was  not 
thought  fit,"  urged  Colonel  Shapcott, 
"  that  laws  should  suddenly  pass  upon 
the  people;  and  therefore  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  a  second  House  was 
established/"'  The  great  reason  was 
that  bills  passed  too  hastily  here," 
said  Colonel  Matthews.  Sergeant 
Maynard,  whose  legal  eminence  gave 
his  words  more  weight,  pressed  the 
argument  home  by  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Parliament,  when  batch  after 
batch  of  earlier  ordinances  had  been 
re-enacted  with  the  slightest  possible 
examination.  "This  Parliament  did 
pass  more  in  one  month  than  the  best 
student  in  England  can  read  in  a  year, 
and  well  if  he  can  understand  it  then. 
A  check  is  necessary  upon  us." 

A  theory  which  the  political  specu- 
lations of  Harrington  had  popularised 
was  that  of  the  balance  of  property. 
It  was  frequently  urged  that  the 
members  of  the  Other  House  had  not 
enough  landed  property  to  qualify 
them  for  the  constitutional  position 
assigned  them.  "  They  are  not  a 
balance  as  the  old  Lords  were,  as  to 
matter  of  estate."  Scot  declared  that 
they  sat  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
Commons  in  another  place.  "  They 
have  not  the  reason  of  the  quality  of 
Lords.  They  have  not  interest,  not 
the  forty-thousandth  part  of  Eng- 
land." To  this  Major-General  Boteler 
replied,  that  the  new  Lords  had 
better  qualifications  than  land  or 
wealth.  "  These  are  the  qualifica- 
tions, religion,  piety,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  the 
best  balance ;  these  persons  have  it. 
It  is  not  estates  will  be  the  balance." 
With  more  practical  effect  Major 
Beake  bluntly  pointed  out  that  the 
officers  who  sat  in  the  "  Other  House  " 
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possessed  a  material  power  whicli 
might  well  be  set  against  the  feudal 
influence  of  the  old  Lords.  "  The 
^word  is  there.  Is  not  that  also  a 
good  balance  ?  He  that  has  a  regiment 
of  foot  to  command  in  the  army,  he 
is  as  good  a  balance  as  any  I  know, 
and  can  do  more." 

Beake's  statement  was  only  too 
'.'•rue,  and  every  member  who  heard 
rim  knew  it.  The  strength  of  the 
'Other  House"  lay  in  the  military 
element  it  contained.  If  they  were 
not  the  majority  in  it,  they  were  at 
ill  events  the  preponderating  influence 
there.  Parliament  had  solemnly  de- 
clared in  1649  that  the  people  were 
under  God  the  original  of  all  just 
power.  Were  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  be  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  representatives  of  the 
soldiers  whom  they  paid  %  It  might 
perhaps  be  well  for  England  that  the 
omnipotence  of  the  representative 
assembly  should  be  limited  by  a 
written  Constitution,  or  by  the 
existence  of  a  Second  Chamber.  But 
in  the  long  run  it  could  not  be  well 
for  England  that  the  sword  should 
become  a  recognized  power  in  the 
Constitution,  and  exercise  a  deciding 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
In  the  perception  of  this  fact  lay  the' 
strength  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
justification  of  its  apparently  factious 
conduct. 

The  weary  wrangle  about  the  name 
of  the  new  assembly  dragged  on  from 
January  29th  to  February  4th.  The 
Protector  had  made  one  attempt  to 
divert  the  discussions  of  the  House, 
and  to  persuade  its  members  to  lay  aside 
constitutional  disputes.  On  January 
25th  he  sent  for  the  two  Houses,  and 
made  them  what  a  member  termed  "  a 
very  long,  plain,  and  serious  speech, 
relating  to  the  state  of  our  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  inviting  us  to  unite 
and  not  to  stand  upon  circumstances." 
He  told  them  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  new  civil  war  was  to  maintain 
the  government  established  by  the 
Petition  and  Advice.  "  Have  you  any 
frame  or  model  of  things  that  would 


satisfy  the  minds  of  men,  if  it  be  not 
this  frame  that  you  are  now  called 
together  upon  a*nd  engaged  in  ?  I 
mean  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  myself.  What  hinders  the  nation 
from  being  an  Aceldama,  if  this  doth 
not?" 

But  Cromwell's  appeals  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  Meanwhile,  under  cover 
of  the  noisy  debates,  the  Opposition 
leaders  were  negotiating  an  alliance 
between  the  malcontents  in  the  army 
and  the  Republicans  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  of  the  City.  A  grand 
petition  demanding  the  restoration 
of  the  Republic  had  been  secretly 
prepared  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  Flanders  a  little  army  of 
Royalists  were  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  cross  the  water,  and,  hidden  in 
London,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  was 
inspecting  the  preparations  of  the 
Cavaliers  for  a  rising.  The  Protector 
determined  to  frustrate  the  proposed 
alliance  by  dissolving  Parliament,  and 
to  forestall  thereby  the  designs  of 
those  who  sought  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on 
the  morning  of  February  the  4th 
he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  sent  the  Black  Rod  to  summon 
the  members  of  the  Commons.  In  a 
brief  speech  he  reminded  them  of  the 
origin  of  the  Second  House,  and 
complained  of  their  attitude  towards 
it.  The  Commons  had  petitioned  and 
advised  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  expected  that  those 
who  had  offered  the  Petition  and 
Advice  to  him  would  make  it  good. 
"  I  did  tell  you  at  a  conference 
concerning  it,  that  I  would  not  under- 
take it  unless  there  might  be  some 
other  persons,  that  might  interpose 
between  me  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  then  the  power, 
to  prevent  tumultuary  and  popular 
spirits ;  and  it  was  granted  I  should 
name  another  House.  I  named  it  of 
men  that  shall  meet  you  wheresoever 
you  go,  and  shake  hands  with  you, 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  not  titles,  nor 
lords,  nor  party  that  they  value,  but  a 
Christian  and  an  English  interest; 
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men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality, 
who  will  not  only  be  a  balance  unto 
you,  but  to  themselves,  while  you  love 
England  and  religion." 

In  their  refusal  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  Upper  House  the 
Commons  were  simply  playing  the 
game  of  the  King  of  Scots  and  paving 
the  way  for  foreign  invasion.  "  And 
what  is  like  to  come  upon  this,  but 
present  blood  and  confusion  ?  And  if 
this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  if 
this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your 
sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this  Parlia- 
ment j  and  let  God  be  judge  between 
you  and  me." 

The  experiment  of  trying  to  revive 
a  House  of  Lords  had  failed,  at  all 
events  for  the  moment.  The  Republi- 
cans exulted  loudly  over  its  failure. 
"The  two  Houses,"  said  a  pamphlet- 
eer, "  fell  and  perished  together ; 
their  father,  their  good  father,  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head  because  they 
were  not  towardly,  but  did  wrangle 
one  with  another."  In  January,  1 659, 
Richard  Cromwell  again  called  the 
new  Lords  together,  and  again  the 
Opposition  in  the  Commons  raised  the 
question  of  their  authority  and  their 
title,  and  reiterated  the  arguments  of 
1658.  This  time  it  was  the  army 
which  stepped  in,  knocked  the  two 
Houses  on  the  head,  and  overthrew 
the  Cromwell  dynasty. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this 
curious  constitutional  experiment  lie 
upon  the  surface.  But  there  were 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  might  be 
successful  which  account  for  the  at- 
tempt, and  show  that  it  was  neither 
so  foolish  nor  so  hopeless  as  it  is  some- 
times represented.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  trace,  or  rather  very  little 
trace,  among  the  Puritans  of  that 
desire  for  equality  which  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. There  was  a  demand  for 
equality  before  the  law,  but  no  demand 
for  social  equality.  The  movement 
against  the  Lords  had  not  been 
dictated  by  hostility  to  any  titular 
distinction  which  raised  a  man  above 


his  fellows.  Nobody  really  wished  to 
convert  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
Viscount  Say  into  Mr.  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Fiennes.  Among  the  Republicans  and 
the  Parliamentary  party  in  general 
the  man  of  good  family  and  landed 
property  was  always  held  in  more 
honour  than  the  self-raised  soldier. 
This  is  seen  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
remarks  about  General  Harrison,  Lud- 
low's  comments  on  his  political  associ- 
ates, and  the  manner  in  which  Puritan 
pamphleteers  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
antiquity  of  Cromwell's  family.  The 
Lords  had  been  attacked  as  hereditary 
legislators,  but  after  their  legislative 
power  had  been  abolished  their  claims  to 
honour  had  been  freely  admitted,  and 
some  had  been  elected  to  sit  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State. 
The  attitude  of  the  English  Puritans 
towards  the  Lords  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  attitude  which  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  had  adopted 
to  Lords  Say  and  Brooke.  Six  years 
before  the  Civil  War  began  the  two 
peers  had  proposed  to  settle  in  New 
England  if  the  colony  would  guarantee 
to  them  and  their  heirs  certain  here- 
ditary powers  and  privileges.  By  the 
voice  of  John  Winthrop  the  colonists 
had  answered,  that  both  nature  and 
scripture  acknowledged  hereditary 
honours,  but  hereditary  authority  had 
no  such  foundation.  As  for  them- 
selves, ''Where  God  blesseth  any 
branch  of  any  noble  or  generous 
family  with  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for 
government,  it  would  be  a  taking  of 
God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent 
under  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the 
honour  of  magistracy  to  neglect  such 
in  our  public  elections.  But  if  God 
should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of 
their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magis- 
tracy, we  should  expose  them  rather 
to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the 
commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt 
them  to  honour  if  we  should  call  them 
forth,  when  God  doth  not,  to  public 
authority."  In  the  same  spirit  Crom- 
well had  told  his  Parliament  that  if 
they  had  offered  to  make  the  Pro- 
tectorship hereditary  in  his  family  he 
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would  have  refused  their  offer.     Men 
should  be   chosen  to  govern  for  their 
love  to  God,  and  to  truth  and  justice, 
a  id  government  should  not  be  made 
a  patrimony.     "  For  as  it   is  in  the 
Ecclesiastes,   *  Who  knoweth  whether 
he  may  beget  a  fool  or  a  wise  man.'  " 
This    distinction    between    hereditary 
honours     and     hereditary     authority 
Cromwell  had  throughout  sedulously 
observed.     As  Protector  he  had  been 
empowered  to  bestow  titles  of  honour, 
and  he  made  nine  baronets  and  about 
thirty  knights.     It  is  evident  that  he 
c  id  not  intend  that  a  summons  to  sit 
in   his  House  of  Lords  should  create 
?,n  hereditary  dignity,  although  some 
of  the  recipients  fancied  that  it  was 
meant  to  do  so.     To  those  persons  on 
whom  he  wished  to  bestow  a  peerage 
lie   issued  patents  creating  them  and 
their  heirs  peers  of  England.     In  this 
way,    on    July    20th,    1657,    Charles 
toward,  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Carlisle,   was  created  Baron   Gils- 
land  and   Yiscount   Howard   of  Mor- 
peth.     So  too  on  April  26th,  1658,  the 
Protector's    cousin,    Edmund    Dunch, 
was  created   by   him  Baron    Burnell, 
.ind  the  patent  has  been  preserved  and 
-Drinted.     Lastly,   in  August  1658,  a 
oatent  making  Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
i  viscount  was  actually  signed,   but  " 
was  dropped  because  he  thought  best 
not  to  accept  it.     Of  these  three  per- 
sons two,    Whitelocke    and    Howard, 
were  members  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords.     There  was  therefore  nothing 
in  the  institution  of  a  Second  Chamber, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  title  of 
Lords  to  its  members,  which  necessarily 
conflicted  with  the  political  principles 
of    the    Puritans,     so     long    as     the 
titles  implied  no  claim  to  hereditary 
authority. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cromwell's 
experiment  failed  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  an  aristocracy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  new  aristocracy  was 
already  in  process  of  creation.  The 
Civil  War  had  produced  in  England  a 
transference  of  property  less  in  ex- 
tent but  similar  in  effect  to  that 
which  the  Revolution  produced  in 


France.  The  crown-lands  and  church- 
lands  had  been  sold  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  struggle.  The  estates  of 
many  gentlemen  and  noblemen  had 
been  confiscated,  and  many  more  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  their 
lands  to  defray  the  fines  which  the 
revolutionary  government  had  im- 
posed upon  them.  Speculators  had 
bought  up  the  debentures  given  to  the 
soldiers  for  their  arrears,  and  the 
warrants  for  debts  due  from  the  State, 
to  employ  them,  as  the  depreciated 
assignats  were  used  in  France,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  which  were  thus 
thrown  upon  the  market.  In  every 
shire,  almost  in  every  parish,  some 
successful  officer,  or  some  sequestrator 
enriched  by  official  pickings,  had  ousted 
the  ancient  owner  of  the  land,  and 
succeeded  him  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  lord  of  the  manor.  These  new 
proprietors  were  devoted  to  the  new 
government,  and  formed  the  natural 
foundation  of  the  new  institutions 
which  it  had  set  up.  Given  a  little 
more  time,  and  they  would  have  rooted 
themselves  too  firmly  in  the  soil  to  be 
expelled  from  their  possessions.  Had 
the  Protectorate  lasted  ten  years 
longer  the  Restoration  would  probably 
have  taken  a  different  shape,  and  the 
descendants  of  Lambert  and  Fleetwood 
might  have  occupied  in  England  the 
place  which  the  sons  of  Napoleon's 
ministers  and  generals  succeeded  in 
retaining  in  France. 

A  third  consideration  which  gave  a 
possibility  of  success  to  the  attempted 
revival  of 'a  House  of  Lords  was  the 
aversion  of  the  army  in  general  to 
government  by  a  Single  Chamber.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  feeling  had  its 
origin  in  the  events  of  1647,  and  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  events  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protec- 
torate. In  the  year  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Cromwell 
dynasty  this  feeling  again  revealed 
itself  with  undiminished  strength. 
Cromwell's  Lords  had  been  swept 
away  with  Richard  Cromwell,  but  one 
of  the  first  demands  which  the  officers 
made  of  their  parliamentary  allies  was 
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the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
much  the  same  character.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  future  government  of 
the  nation  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Represen- 
tative (i.e.  an  assembly  representing 
the  people)  and  a  Select  Senate.  On 
behalf  of  the  Parliamentarians  Ludlow 
frankly  replied  that  "  if  by  a  Select 
Senate  they  understood  a  lasting 
power,  co-ordinate  with  the  authority 
of  the  people's  Representative,  and  not 
chosen  by  the  people,"  he  would  not 
promise  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  any  such  authority.  In  conclusion, 
the  question  was  left  unsettled,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  was  recalled 
without  definite  conditions.  A  week 
after  its  members  had  returned  to 
Westminster  the  army  presented  a 
petition  specifically  requiring  the 
foundation  of  a  Select  Senate,  co-ordi- 
nate in  power,  "  of  able  and  faithful 
persons  eminent  for  godliness,  and 
such  as  continue  adhering  to  this 
cause."  Other  constitution-mongers 
of  the  time  proposed,  "  That  there 
might  be  joined  to  the  popular  as- 
sembly, a  select  number  of  men  in 
the  nature  of  the  Lacedemonian 
Ephori,  who  should  have  a  negative  in 
things  wherein  in  the  essentials  of  the 
government  should  be  concerned,  such 
as  the  exclusion  of  a  single  person, 
touching  liberty  of  conscience,  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  other  things 


of  the  last  importance  to  the  State." 
In  December,  1659,  after  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
officers  themselves  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  new  Constitution,  and  produced 
a  combination  of  these  two  schemes. 
There  was  to  be  no  House  of  Peers, 
but  there  were  to  be  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  both  elected  by  the  people. 
The  essentials  of  the  cause  were  to  be 
clearly  stated  and  declared  inviolable, 
while  twenty-one  persons,  to  be  called 
Conservators  of  Liberty,  were  to  be 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  observa- 
tion of  these  essentials,  and  arbitrate 
between  the  army  and  the  Parliament.1 
Abortive  though  all  these  schemes 
were,  they  have  more  than  a  merely 
antiquarian  interest.  All  sprang  from 
the  same  feeling,  and  testify  to  its 
strength  and  permanence.  Nearly 
twenty  years  of  revolution  had  taught 
the  practical  politicians  of  the  army 
that  the  government  of  a  great  nation 
could  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  a  single  popular 
assembly  ;  it  was  necessary,  they  held, 
that  its  omnipotence  should  be  limited 
either  by  a  written  Constitution  or  a 
Second  Chamber.  This  conviction  was 
at  once  the  explanation  and  the  justi- 
fication of  Cromwell's  constitutional 
experiment. 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 

1  Ludlow,  MEMOIRS,  ed.  1894,  ii.  76,  99, 
167,  172. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   THE    CHINESE   WAR. 


IT  is  perhaps  little  remembered  by 
a  younger  generation  that  so  late 
us  five-arid -thirty  years  ago  English 
sentinels  did  duty  on  the  walls  of  the 
i^reat  city  of  Pekin.  There  was  a 
reference  to  this  lately  in  the  Press, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  capital  of 
China  was  taken  and  pillaged  within 
1  he  last  fifty  years.  The  assertion  is 
hardly  correct.  Taken  it  was  ;  pillaged 
it  was  not,  although  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  the  Emperor's  summer 
palace,  some  five  miles  distant  from 
1  he  city  itself,  may  well  have  led  to 
that  misapprehension.  This  deed  of 
retribution  was  a  just  and  very  neces- 
sary reprisal  for  an  act  of  gross 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
which  led  to  the  torture  and  cruel 
death  of  several  Europeans. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  the  English 
expeditionary  force,  under  General 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  aided  by  a  smaller 
Trench  contingent,  commanded  by 
General  Montauban  afterwards  Comte 
cie  Palikao,  had  taken  the  celebrated 
Taku  forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei- 
Ho,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Tien-Sin 
thirty-five  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
Here  the  false  negotiations,  com- 
menced by  the  Chinese  in  order  to 
gain  time,  having  been  broken  off, 
and  the  allied  forces  in  full  march 
upon  Pekin,  peace  was  again  sued  for, 
and  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that 
tiie  preliminaries  should  take  place  at 
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Tung-Chow,  a  town  at  the  head  of 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Pei-Ho, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
capital  city. 

With  the  object,  then,  of  making 
arrangements  for  housing  and  pro- 
visioning the  troops,  while  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  being  dis- 
cussed, a  party  of  English  officers, 
interpreters,  and  officials,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty,  including  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Harry)  Parkes,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Loch,  Mr.  Bovvlby  (special 
correspondent  of  Tlie  Times),  Mr.  de 
Norman  and  others,  together  with  a 
like  number  of  French  officials,  was 
sent  forward  in  advance  of  the  army 
to  Tung-Chow,  escorted  by  five 
troopers  of  the  First  (King's)  Dragoon 
Guards  and  a  small  detachment  of 
Indian  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  An- 
derson. The  party,  in  high  spirits 
and  with  light  hearts,  entered  Kung- 
Chow,  little  recking  of  the  terri- 
ble fate  which  was  very  shortly  to 
befall  them.  They  had  commenced 
their  inspection  of  the  place,  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  when  the 
Chinese  army  outside  the  walls,  lying 
between  them  and  our  own  forces, 
suddenly  got  under  arms,  and,  cutting 
off  retreat  from  the  town,  enclosed 
the  unsuspicious  advance  guard  like 
rats  in  a  trap. 

General   Sir    Beauchamp    Walker, 
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then  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  an 
officer  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Thompson,  and  four  troopers 
of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  be- 
coming aware  of  what  was  going  on 
outside,  sent  at  once  to  warn  those 
in  the  town  of  their  danger.  At  the 
same  time  a  French  officer,  named 
Ader,  and  his  orderly  were  suddenly 
attacked,  and  Walker  with  his  com- 
panions galloped  off  to  their  rescue. 
The  two  Frenchmen  made  a  gallant 
fight  of  it,  but  were  presently  dis- 
armed, cut  down,  and  hacked  to  pieces  ; 
not,  however,  before  the  brave  officer 
had,  by  a  supreme  effort,  raised  him- 
self from  the  ground,  and  shouted 
with  his  last  breath  to  the  English- 
man, "Make  for  the  camp,  Colonel, 
and  tell  them  there  what  these  curs 
are  doing." 

Then  Walker  and  his  little  band 
dashed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  Chinese 
army  amid  a  storm  of  bullets.  They 
did  not,  however,  regain  the  English 
lines  without  paying  toll.  Colonel 
Walker  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  both 
wounded ;  the  former  in  the  hand, 
when  his  sword  was  wrested  from  him 
in  the  melee,  and  the  latter  by  a  lance- 
thrust  in  the  back.  The  four  dragoons 
displayed  great  coolness  and  gallantry, 
but  they  too  had  a  man  hit ;  and  when 
the  party,  galloping  and  breathless, 
approached  the  front  of  the  advancing 
English  troops,  a  loose  horse,  wounded 
and  riderless,  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  who  was  riding  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  thus  drama- 
tically announcing  that  "  bad  news 
from  the  front "  which  was  now  to  be 
fully  confirmed  by  those  who  had  so 
marvellously  escaped. 

The  allied  commanders  had  pre- 
viously become  aware  that  a  large 
cavalry  force  was  somewhere  in  front 
of  them  by  observing  the  remnants 
of  their  late  encampments,  and  had, 
none  too  soon,  agreed  upon  a  plan 
if  obliged  to  fight.  General  Montau- 
ban  wished  to  attack  at  once ;  but 
Sir  Hope  Grant  with  cooler  judgment 


decided  to  give  the  Chinese  a  chance 
of  keeping  their  promises,  rightly  say- 
ing that  the  first  shot  from  our  guns 
would  be  the  death-warrant  of  our 
people  in  Tung-Chow.  He  also  desired 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Parkes, 
that  able  and  indefatigable  interpre- 
ter, who,  as  he  remarked,  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  their  ways  was  worth  an  army 
in  himself.  Now,  during  all  this  time 
and  to  the  very  last,  the  Chinese  did 
not  cease  to  keep  up  the  traitorous 
farce  of  sending  mandarin  after  man- 
darin, some  of  high  rank  and  with 
many  retainers,  to  arrange  the  details 
of  our  reception.  The  last  one  arrived 
but  an  hour  before  Colonel  Walker's 
party,  chased  and  wounded,  was  seen 
scouring  across  the  plain,  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  demand  an  interview 
with  Lord  Elgin,  to  settle  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Ambassador's  entry  into 
Pekin  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Sir  Hope  Grant  told  him  that  the 
ambassadors  did  not  march  with  the 
advance  guard  of  the  army  ;  but  since 
it  was  a  question  of  etiquette,  he 
would  like  to  know  why  the  place 
appointed  for  our  reception  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Tartar  army.  The  mandarin, 
not  a  whit  discomfited,  coolly  replied 
that  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
understanding, and  that  he  would 
go  immediately  and  order  the  Tartar 
army  to  retire. 

That  treachery  was  afoot  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  possible  doubt,  and 
an  instant  attack  was  decided  on. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for 
the  allied  forces  did  not  amount  at 
most  to  four  thousand  *  all  told,  and 
could  ill  afford  to  hesitate  in  front  of 
thirty  thousand  Orientals.  As  General 
Montauban  had  no  cavalry,  except  a 
small  personal  escort  of  Spahis,  Sir 
Hope  Grant  had  as  an  act  of  friendly 
courtesy  lent  him  a  squadron  of 

1  The  force  originally  embarked  at  Talien- 
Wan  for  the  front  was  eleven  thousand  English, 
and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  French  but 
the  ambassadors,  not  suspecting  treachery,  had 
advanced  from  Tien-tsin  with  a  small  force  only. 
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Sikhs,  which  he  very  presently  made 
use  of. 

The  two  commanders  shook  hands 
ii  L  front  of  the  troops,  and  Montanban 
dashed  off  to  open  the  engagement  on 
the  right,  by  advancing  and  turning 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  drive 
them  under  the  fire  of  the  English 
g  ins.  After  some  cannonading  Mon- 
tauban  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge. 
Away  went  the  little  band,  lances 
down  and  heels  in,  Sikh  and  Mussul- 
ir  an  knee  to  knee,  with  white  turban 
aid  red  burnous  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  and  ploughed  a  big  furrow  as 
they  went,  far  as  the  eye  could  follow, 
in  the  Tartar  host.  They  reached  a 
b  ittery  of  five  bronze  guns,  which 
they  took,  sabring  the  gunners  at  their 
p  :>sts,and  themselves  losing  one  French 
o.ficer  killed  and  another  wounded. 

Montauban  continued  his  advance, 
a  id  presently  came  upon  sixty  bronze 
gins  placed  in  battery  on  the  bank 
of  the  Imperial  canal.  A  flank  fire  of 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear  ;  they 
were  quickly  dismounted,  and  gradually 
the  Tartar  army  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, which  was  the  prelude  of 
rotreat,  after  losing  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  ;  the  battle 
o  '  Chan  kia wan  had  been  fought  and 
won  against  Sankolinsin's  best  troops, 
his  braves,  and  his  Tiger  Guards.1 
Our  troops  had  been  nine  hours 
under  arms  without  food,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  rest  for  awhile. 

But  what  of  our  captives  at  Tung- 
Chow1?  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  a  demand  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  Taotai,  or  governor  of  Tung- 
Chow,  still  a  mile  or  two  distant,  to 

1  Sankolinsin  was  the  Chinese  commander- 
in -chief,  a  man  of  great  repute  among  them, 
ai  d  his  Tiger  Guards  were  dressed  in  yellow 
ai.d  black  striped  uniforms,  to  imitate  the 
b(ast.  He  is  described  as  a  burly  looking 
T;  rtar,  rather  short,  and  with  a  red  pimply 
fa  ;e,  as  if  he  indulged  too  much  in  samshu, 
the  native  spirit  of  the  country  Our  soldiers 
called  him  Sam  Col.inson,  and  declared,  in 
their  fun,  that  he  was  a  runaway  Irishman 
fr-tm  the  Royal  Marines. 


give  up  the  prisoners.  He  replied 
that  thpy  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  a  bout  them. 
We  know  now,  but  we  did  not  know 
then,  that  they  had  been  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  green  withes,  thrown 
into  common  country  carts,  and  sent 
off,  some  first  to  the  summer  palace, 
to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  ladies,  and  then  to  forts  farther 
up  the  country,  there  to  be  murdered 
or  to  die,  while  others  were  sent  direct 
to  Pekin.  At  Pekin  they  were  put 
in  cages,  horribly  treated,  and  many 
of  them  done  to  death  after  days  of 
torture.  Two,  —  Captain  Brabazon, 
R.A.,  and  the  good  Abbe  Duluc — 
were  executed  on  the  field,  after  the 
battle  at  Palikao  Bridge  some  days 
later.  Of  these  nothing  was  ever 
found  but  a  small  piece  of  an  artillery 
overall,  and  a  bit  of  the  missionary's 
cassock.  A  year  later  still,  and 
parental  affection  brought  to  China 
the  father  of  the  gallant  officer, 
in  search  of  the  remains,  or  some 
little  relic  of  his  lost  son  ;  but  a  care- 
ful and  anxious  personal  examination 
led  to  no  discovery,  and  to  this  day 
his  resting-place  remains  unknown. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  view  of  these 
proceedings,  that  an  edict  from  the 
Chinese  Emperor  had  been  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a  mandarin  of  high  rank, 
who  was  killed  at  Taku,  directing  all 
his  subjects,  soldiers  or  peaceful  citi- 
zens, townsmen  or  country  labourers, 
to  kill  and  destroy  the  barbarians,  as 
they  would  malicious  beasts,  by  all 
and  every  means  in  their  power. 
This  manifesto  further  put  a  price  on 
the  heads  of  the  ambassadors  and 
generals,  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
respectively,  and  on  those  of  lower 
ranks  in  proportion.  After  such  an 
invitation  from  the  Son  of  Heaven 
to  his  people,  no  wonder  that  cruel- 
ties of  fiendish  ingenuity  were  per- 
petrated. 

The  prisoners  being  no  longer  in 
Tung-Chow,  and  the  Chinese  army 
having  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
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place,  it  was  decided  to  pass  that  town 
and  march  straight  on  Pekin. 

Now  the  Chinese  mandarins  had 
determined  to  play  their  last  card,  and 
make  a  final  stand  at  Palikao  Bridge, 
a  handsome  white  stone  structure  over 
the  canal  which  joins  Tung-Chow  with 
Pekin  and  completes  the  water-way 
between  the  capital  and  the  sea.  Here 
they  had  assembled  a  vast  mass  of 
cavalry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
be  their  best  arm,  supported  by  guns 
and  infantry  ;  they  numbered  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  Allies 
perhaps  five  thousand.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  September,  then, 
three  days  after  the  battle  of  Chang- 
kiawan,  the  Allies  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  the  battle  commenced.  The 
Tartar  cavalry  manoeuvred  silently  and 
with  great  precision,  taking  their 
general  orders  by  flag- signal  from  a 
gigantic  Tartar,  who  stood  near  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  with  an  enormous 
flag  of  black  and  gold,  and  acted  as  a 
sort  of  fugle-man  to  convey  the  direc- 
tions of  their  commander-in-chief. 

More  than  once  did  the  mounted 
masses  charge  steadily  up  to  within 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  French  line, 
quickly  correcting  the  confusion  caused 
in  their  leading  ranks  by  a  withering 
infantry  fire,  and  returning  in  fresh 
masses  to  the  attack.  Enveloping  the 
small  allied  force  was  evidently  the 
plan,  and  several  well- executed  at- 
tempts were  made  to  get  round  our 
flanks,  and  also  between  us  and  the 
French  ;  but  Armstrong  shells  and 
French  shrapnel  did  their  work,  and 
presently  the  heavy  masses  began 
to  break,  and  a  gentle,  though 
fairly  orderly,  movement  to  the 
rear  commenced.  Ere  this  had  set 
in,  however,  the  English  cavalry 
force,  consisting  of  Fane's  and  Pro- 
byn's  Sikh  Irregulars,  and  two  squad- 
rons of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
had  a  rare  opportunity,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  seize,  the  ground  being 
flat  and  favourable  to  the  action  of 
cavalry.  Thirsting  for  a  chance  of 
avenging  the  base  trick  which  had 


entrapped  their  comrades,  every  man's 
blood  was  up  when  the  welcome  order 
came  to  charge, 

Then  did  lancer  and  dragoon  set 
their  teeth,  and  with  willing  arms  and 
braced-up  sinews  prepare  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  treacherous  Tartars. 
The  English  squadrons  were  on  the 
right,  with  Fane's  Sikhs  on  their  left, 
Probyn's  regiment  being  in  reserve. 
The  enemy  awaited  them  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  sunken  road,  with  a  four- 
foot  drop  into  it,  and  a  six-foot  bank 
on  the  other  side.  The  Tartars  had 
chosen  their  position  cunningly,  ex- 
pecting the  "  Barbarians  "  to  tumble 
into  the  road,  or  at  any  rate  to  be 
put  into  some  disorder  by  it.  On 
came  the  English,  a  glittering  ava- 
lance  of  steel  and,  although  the  sunken 
road  and  banks  shook  for  an  instant 
the  symmetry  of  the  charge,  they  sur- 
mounted them,  and  were  in  another 
moment  among  the  Tartars,  who, 
mounted  on  their  stout  and  hardy 
cobs,  were  just  the  height  for  the 
dragoon's  sword-arms.  The  Sikhs, 
separated  by  a  village  from  the  Eng- 
lish, did  almost  equal  execution  on 
the  left ;  but  a  dry  ditch  put  down 
most  of  their  rear  rank,  so  that  they 
accounted  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  enemy,  as  against  two  hundred  cut 
down  by  the  dragoons.  But  justice 
in  China  rarely  falls  on  the  right 
shoulders.  The  mandarins,  or  govern- 
ing class,  who  commit  these  crimes, 
take  good  care  to  be  the  first  to  ab- 
sent themselves  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  conies.  The  huge  signal-man 
at  the  bridge-head  remained,  as  if 
with  a  charmed  life,  to  the  very  last. 
Cool,  erect,  and  regardless  of  the 
slaughter  around  him,  he  stood  his 
ground  with  sublime  courage ;  never 
attempting  to  budge  an  inch,  even  when 
left  alone  among  the  dead,  until  at 
last  he  fell,  shattered  by  a  French 
shell  which  severed  the  arm  from  the 
body,  the  great  flag  falling  with  it, 
the  hand  still  grasping  tho  pole.  He 
fell  amidst  the  admiration  of  his  foes. 

There    was    nothing   now    between 
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the  Allies  and  the  capital,  nothing 
to  save  it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  with  the  "  Barbarians  " 
at  their  gates  and  the  Emperor 
or.  the  point  of  flight,  the  stupid 
arrogance  and  incredible  pride  of  the 
Celestials  still  held  their  ground,  and 
the  prisoners  were  not  given  up. 
Temporising  and  excuses  were  again 
resorted  to.  The  prisoners  were  very 
well,  it  was  said  ;  their  presence  at 
Pokiii  was  a  guarantee  of  our  pacific 
intentions  ;  they  would  be  given  up 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  we  had  withdrawn  our  troops. 
Such  were  the  blinds  put  forward 
by  that  same  Prince  Kung,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  that  time  and  uncle 
of  the  present  occupier  of  the  Dragon 
Throne,  who  then,  as  now,  was  at  the 
head  and  front  of  the  negotiations.  A 
fortnight  had  been  wasted  in  foolish 
talk,  which  ended  in  nothing;  the 
prisoners  had  not  been  returned  ;  the 
cold  weather  was  approaching,  and  on 
the  5th  of  October  Lord  Elgin  found 
himself  obliged  to  direct  the  troops  to 
advance  upon  Pekin. 

On  the  following  day  the  two 
armies,  marching  within  easy  distance 
and  sight  of  one  another,  soon  found 
themselves  within  view  of  the  capital. 

Suddenly  the  French  were  missed ; 
and  now  occurred  a  circumstance 
which  caused  some  sore  feeling  at  the 
time,  and  much  discussion  in  the 
future.  The  French,  at  the  end  of 
tho  day,  found  themselves  at  Yuen- 
Mi  n- Yuen,  the  Emperor  of  China's 
world-famed  summer  palace,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills 
about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
th<  >  capital.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
pillage  it,  while  our  cavalry  brigade, 
wl  ich  had  lost  touch  of  our  own  force 
and  had  joined  the  French,  occupied 
itself  in  outpost  duty  round  the  vast 
enclosure  to  guard  against  surprise. 
AF  for  the  rest  of  our  force,  they  made 
unavailing  search  for  the  French  in 
evory  direction  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  when  night  fell 
bivouacked  in  front  of  Pekin  in  the 


position  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  with  General  Mon- 
tauban.  At  day  break  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, October  7th,  Colonel  (now  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount)  Wolseley,  Deputy- 
Assistant-Quarter-Master-General,  was 
sent  out  to  find  our  allies.  Taking 
an  escort  of  cavalry,  he  made  a  cast 
or  two  in  the  direction  of  the  summer 
palace,  and  soon  hit  off  the  trail  of 
our  cavalry  and  of  the  French.  Follow- 
ing it  up  for  some  miles,  he  came  upon 
our  busy  allies  at  Yuen-Min-Yuen, 
and  then  returned  to  Pekin  to  pilot 
Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  to 
the  spot.  It  may  well  be  that  Colonel 
Wolseley  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  most  likely  direction  in  which  to 
make  his  casts,  and  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  very  quickly  successful. 

The  French  continued  their  plunder- 
ing, and  they  make  some  plausible 
and  even  probable  excuses  as  to 
how  the  sacking  originally  commenced, 
and  other  palliations  (not  altogether 
creditable  to  the  discipline  of  their 
troops)  as  to  why  it  continued ;  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  dispose  of 
the  main  question  why  they  were 
there  at  all,  seeing  that  it  was  our  day 
for  marching  in  front.  The  English 
.version  is,  that  the  two  forces,  having 
agreed  to  march  in  two  columns  side' 
by  side,  the  French  halted  on  the  way 
until  the  English  force  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  made  a  flank  march  direct 
on  the  summer  palace,  leaving  the 
English  to  do  what  they  liked.  The 
French 1  account  states  that,  after  halt- 
ing parallel  with  the  English  within 
sight  of  Pekin,  some  prisoners  were 
captured  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  who 
confessed  that  a  Tartar  camp  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  close  at  hand  ;  that 
the  French  column  at  once  unpiled 
arms,  and  marched  to  attack  the  left  of 
the  camp,  while  the  English  column, 
marching  ahead,  was  to  attack  the 
right ;  that  the  English  gradually 
widened  the  distance  between  the  two 

1  JOURNAL  D'UN  INTERPRETS  EN  CHINE 
par  le  Comte  d'Herisson  ;  Paris,  1889. 
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forces,  and  were  finally  lost  to  view. 
The  Tartar  canip  was  found  to  be 
evacuated,  and  then  the  French  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  "  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Grant's  arrived  to  warn  the  French 
commander  in-chief  that,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  his  spies, 
the  Tartar  army  had  retired  to  Yuen- 
Min-Yuen."  He  further  proceeds  to 
make  the  surprising  statement  that 
"  General  Grant  announced  that  he 
was  going  there,  and  prayed  his  col- 
league to  go  there  too ; "  and  that 
thereupon,  "  General  Montauban  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  march  to 
Hai  Tien,  the  village  near  the  palace." 

The  record  of  events  hardly  bears 
out  this  account.  At  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  had 
already  lost  touch  of  the  French,  were 
scouring  the  country  to  find  them,  and 
did  not  actually  find  them  until  they 
were  discovered  next  day  at  the  summer 
palace  by  Colonel  Wolseley.  There- 
fore an  aide-de-camp  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  them  with  instructions  to 
proceed  there.  Again,  had  there  been 
any  order  given  or  request  made  to 
march  on  the  summer  palace,  then 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
where  the  French  column  was,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
look  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must,  in  justice 
to  our  allies,  quote  a  sentence  from 
a  curt  diary  of  events,  written  on 
a  stained  sheet  of  thin  letter-paper, 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  Professor  Douglas,  who  does  not 
know  by  whom  it  was  written,  but 
fancies  it  may  have  been  the  work  of 
our  common  friend  Charles  Gordon. 
In  this  view  I  share,  for  the  writing, 
which  is  well  known  to  me,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  his.  The  sentence  runs 
as  follows  :  "  October  5th  (6th  ?)  : 
Pushed  on  to  the  Tartar  camp  at  the 
Anting  gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  intending  to  rendezvous  at  the 
summer  palace  in  the  evening.  The 
British  General,  however,  changed  his 
mind  and  halted  at  the  Tishing 


gate  after  the  Tartars  were  driven 
away,  but  the  French  pushed  on  and 
got  possession  of  the  chief  gate  of  the 
summer  palace,  which  was  defended 
by  some  eunuchs."  This  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  original  destination  of  the  day's 
march. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  joined  his  forces  to 
the  French  at  the  palace,  and  then 
the  removal  of  what  remained  of  the 
valuables  was  methodically  carried  out, 
the  soldiers  working  in  parties  under 
their  officers  ;  a  prize  committee  was 
appointed,  and  everything  which  had 
been  collected  was  sold  by  auction  at 
very  high  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prize  fund. 

To  describe  the  splendours  of  the 
summer  palace  would  need  a  very 
able  pen.  I  have  heard  the  French 
at  Yuen-Min-Yuen  likened  to  bees 
on  a  summer  day,  going  and  coming, 
yellow  with  gold  ornaments  and  im- 
perial satins,  gold  watches  hanging 
to  the  buttons  of  their  uniforms, 
their  pockets  stuffed  with  splendid 
embroideries  and  trumpery  knick- 
knacks  mixed  with  priceless  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  playing  magnificent 
musical  boxes  as  they  danced  with 
excitement  upon  gorgeous  silks  and 
furs,  which  strewed  the  ground  as 
mere  dish-clouts  in  the  mud.  At  last 
the  wealth  so  palled  upon  these  busy 
toilers  that,  tiring  of  the  work,  they 
turned  to  divert  themselves  with 
smashing  the  vast  mirrors  on  the 
walls.  It  was  the  very  delirium  of 
loot! 

The  French  writer,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  notices  the  curious 
fact  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  more  attracted  by  a  mechanical 
or  clockwork  curiosity  than  by  the 
richest  jewels.  He  describes  the  din 
and  disturbance  of  the  following  night, 
when  the  whole  camp  rang  with  the 
drumming  of  toy  rabbits  to  the  shrill 
accompaniments  of  toy  monkeys  beat- 
ing cymbals,  flutes,  clarionets,  and  the 
singing  of  various  mechanical  birds  ; 
these  sounds,  with  the  striking  of 
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alarum  clocks  and  the  repertory  of  a 
thousand  musical  boxes  in  every  key, 
v'ere  mingled  with  the  sonorous  laugh- 
ter of  "  ces  gens  si  faciles  a  amuser." 
He  may  well  say  of  the  scene  that  it 
\vas  a  nightmare. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  English  had  no  share  in  all  this. 
It  was  an  act  of  retaliation  in  which 
v/e  too  took  our  part,  and,  after  what 
nay    be   called    the    official    clearance 
was  over,   some  valuable   prizes  were 
found.       For    instance,    on    asking    a 
friend    who     had    entered    with    the 
cavalry  whether  he  had  secured  any- 
thing of  interest,  he  leisurely  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out 
r,   loose   handful    of   pearls,    some    as 
large  as  the  end  of  one's  third  finger, 
quietly  observing,   "  Yes,  I  got  a  few 
of  these,  and  one   or   two  other  odd 
Ihings."     One  of  the  other  odd  things 
was  a   skull,  supposed   to  be  that  of 
a  former  Emperor,  lined  inside  with 
pure    gold,    and  standing   on    a  solid 
tripod   of  the  precious  metal,   with  a 
ladle  of  the  same  belonging  to  it.     It 
^vas  said  to  be  used,  on  certain  festive 
occasions,    as    a     punch-bowl.      Then 
there   was   the    lucky  individual  who 
.stumbled  across  a  large  joss,  or  sacred 
image,    about    three   feet  and  a    half 
high,  which,  upset  from  its  pedestal, 
was   lying  on    the    floor   rejected    by 
Jill  comers  as  valueless.     But  the  lucky 
one  had  not  been  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny    for    nothing ;    a    touchstone 
came  from  his  pocket,  and  the  golden 
;oss  found  its  way  to  England,  where 
a  sum,  variously  stated  at  from  twelve 
t.o  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  rewarded 
^he  intelligent  investigator.     A   pair 
of  chased  gold  claret-jugs  of  European 
make,  no  doubt  sent  out  as  a  present 
:o   his    Celestial    majesty,    came  into 
jhe  hands  of  an  acquaintance  for  the 
nodest    price   of  a    sovereign    and    a 
oottle  of   whisky.     Comte  d'Herisson 
attentions    that   his  orderly,   an   Arab 
•Spahi,   brought   him  two  handfuls  of 
oearls,  which  he  refused,  but  which  a 
orother  officer  bought  for  a  bottle  of 
orandy.     True,  brandy  was  expensive, 


and  cost  a  hundred  francs  the  bottle ; 
but  the  pearls  sold  afterwards  for 
thirty-five  thousand  francs.  Pearls 
and  beautifully  carved  lumps  of  ivory 
seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
ornaments,  strung  loosely  on  to  the 
embroidered  tabliers,  or  ephods,  worn 
in  front  by  the  great  mandarins. 
Most  of  the  pearls  were  in  consequence 
bored,  as  is  usual  in  the  East. 

I  take  this  description  of  the  Summer 
Palace  (which  I  visited  about  a  week 
after  the  sack)  from  Rennie's  BRITISH 
ARMS  in  CHINA. 

From  the  place  at  which  it  was  first 
entered  by  the  French  on  the  6th  of 
October,  it  was  at  least  six  or  seven  miles 
before  the  last  building  was  reached  ; 
over  this  large  extent  of  ground  were 
gardens,  palaces,  temples,  and  pagodas  on 
artificial  hills;  some  of  them  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  forest  trees 
of  all  kinds  covering  their  sides,  through 
the  green  foliage  of  which  were  seen  the 
yellow  tiled  roofs  of  the  various  imperial 
residences.  A  large  lake  lay  buried  in  the 
midst  of  these  wooded  hills,  with  two  or 
three  islands  on  it,  with  picturesque 
buildings,  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
quaint  but  beautiful  stone  bridges.  On 
one  side  of  the  lake,  extending  upwards  of 
two  miles,  winding  in  and  out  among 
grottoes  and  through  flower-gardens, 
roofed  in  by  flowering  creepers,  was  the 
favourite  walk  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
court ;  in  some  places,  where  the  palaces 
came  to  the  water's  edge,  the  walk  was 
carried  past  them  on  a  light  and  beautiful 
stone  terrace,  overhanging  the  lake. 
There  were  forty  palaces  in  'all,  the 
imperial  yellow  everywhere  predomina- 
ting, even  to  the  tiles  of  the  turned-up 
roofs,  as  indeed  did  the  five-clawed 
dragon  in  all  the  ornamentation. 

The  lake  was  full  of  gold-fish  with 
many  beautiful  water-birds  on  it ;  and 
everywhere  about  the  place  roamed 
little  Chinese  pug-dogs,  sniffing  dis- 
consolately for  their  lost  mistresses. 
But  all  the  ladies  had  not  departed, 
as  an  amusing  experience  of  Comte 
d'Herisson  proves.  Having  seen 
enough  of  looting,  he  strolled  into  the 
park,  and  jumping  into  a  lacquered 
gondola  rowed  off  to  inspect  an  island 
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palace  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  On 
entering  the  chief  room,  which  was 
furnished  with  yellow  sofas,  like  Turk- 
ish divans,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  some  one  breathing.  With 
his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt  he  kicked 
over  one  of  the  sofas  which  seemed 
rather  bulky,  when  out  tumbled  a 
lovely  young  creature,  dressed  like 
an  empress,  in  precious  embroi- 
dered silk  tissue,  who  promptly  pros- 
trated herself  with  her  back  to  the 
intruder,  striking  her  forehead  on  the 
ground,  and  discovering  her  beautiful 
back  tresses  fastened  by  enormous 
gold  pins  to  match  the  long  golden 
nails  fitted  to  every  finger.  When  she 
had  been  raised  and  reassured,  the 
other  sofa  seats  began  to  enlarge  them- 
selves little  by  little,  and  shortly  the 
young  interpreter  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-seven  beauteous 
damsels  of  the  imperial  harem.  The 
situation  was  serious  ;  but  he  gallantly 
took  charge  and  ferried  them  across 
the  lake,  nine  at  a  time,  in  the  gon- 
dola, disembarking  them  out  of  sight 
at  a  wash-house  containing  a  gorgeous 
English  carriage  (originally  sent  out 
with  Lord  Macartney  as  a  present  from 
George  the  Third  to  the  Emperor,  and 
apparently  never  used),  and  finally 
despatching  them,  after  an  awkward 
encounter  with  one  of  his  own 
sergeants,  who  wished  to  share  the 
spoil,  on  three  carts  with  a  safe-con- 
duct in  the  direction  of  Jehol,  some 
hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
whither  their  imperial  owner  had  pre- 
cipitately fled  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  army 
started  for  Pekin  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  Prince  Kung  thought  fit  to  give 
up  the  prisoners,  or  rather  such  of 
them  as  remained  alive,  for  half  of 
them  had  been  tortured  to  death  or 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  It  was  only 
then  that  we  learned  from  the  lips 
of  the  living  the  fiendish  treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
Tied  with  new  ropes,  and  manacled 
hand  and  foot,  they  were  thrown  into 
an  open  barred  court  at  Pekin,  and 


there   left   without    food,    exposed   to 
the  hot  sun  by  day  and  to  the  trying 
cold  of   night.     A  sentry  was  placed 
in    the    court,    who    kicked    them    if 
they  spoke,  and  forced  filth  into  their 
mouths  if  they  asked  for  food.    Crowds 
came  to  gaze  upon  them  through  the 
bars ;    water   was   poured    upon    the 
green  ropes  to  tighten  them,  until  they 
cut  into  the  flesh,  and  the  hands  and 
fingers  swelled  and  burst,  exposing  the 
bones  of  the  wrist,  until  at  last  gan- 
grene set  in.     No  wonder,  then,  that 
some   went    mad,    and    after   days  of 
delirium  died,  their  bodies  being  left 
with  the  living  for  many  days ;  others 
were   murdered    outright,    and    their 
bodies  thrown  through  a  window  into 
a  pigsty.     Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch,  and 
one  Sikh  were  taken  direct  to  Pekin, 
thrown  into  the  filthy  common  prison 
with  murderers  and  burglars,  but  in 
different  dens  ;  heavy  irons  were  fitted 
round  their  waists,  necks,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  they  were  fastened  to  a  beam 
overhead   by  a  massive   chain.      Mr. 
Parkes  was  frequently  dragged  out  for 
interrogation    in    the   dead   of   night, 
and  constantly  threatened  with  execu- 
tion;   the    mandarins  would   not    be- 
lieve that  he  could   not   stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  army  and  himself 
arrange    the    terms  of    peace.     After 
four   days   he   was   taken  out  of  the 
common    jail    and    given   a    separate 
room,  eight  feet  square,  to  share  with 
his  four  jailers.     This  change  of  treat- 
ment was  caused  by  the  supersession 
of  the  mandarin  who  had  planned  the 
treachery    at    Tung-Chow    by    Prince 
Kung,    a    more    enlightened   man   as 
Chinese  mandarins  go,  although  quite 
young    at    the   time.       While   in   the 
prison   a  pathetic   attempt  had    been 
made  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Loch  to 
communicate    with   one    another    by 
singing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"    but 
after  the  first  note  their  voices  had 
broken  with  uncontrollable    emotion. 
Among  the  thrilling  incidents  of  these 
days  of  anxious  expectation  was  the 
discovery  in  a  package  of  clothes,  sent 
by   their   friends   at   the  camp,   of  a 
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worked  handkerchief  and  embroidered 
d::ess-shirt.  Such  strange  articles  for 
frvo  prisoners  aroused  Mr.  Loch's  sus- 
p  cions,  and  he  discovered  a  sentence 
in  Hindustani,  almost  invisibly  worked 
round  in  the  embroidery,  announcing 
that  the  bombardment  would  begin  on 
the  third  day,  and  asking  for  the 
exact  position  of  their  place  of  cap- 
tivity. One  may  conceive  how  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners  rose 
and  fell  as  they  read  ;  how  the  zeal  of 
their  friends  was  weighed  against  the 
risk  of  instant  death  on  the  sound  of 
the  first  gun.  "That  shot,"  said 
Eang-ki  "will  be  the  signal  for  your 
execution."  It  was  made  very  plain 
to  them  that  British  bombs  would  be 
answered  by  prisoners'  heads.  A  few 
days  afterwards  they  were  again 
warned  for  execution  that  evening,  and 
wrote  their  farewell  letters,  but  were 
once  more  reprieved  until  the  morrow. 
Eventually,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  their  captivity,  they  were  put  into 
carts,  with  the  curtains  drawn,  told 
not  to  show  themselves,  and  sent  out 
of  the  city  through  an  immense  crowd, 
pissing  the  great  gate  and  finding  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish sentry  just  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  Emperor's  warrant  for  their  execu- 
tion arrived  from  Jehol.  Nothing  could 
have  prevented  that  warrant  being 
instantly  carried  out,  so  that  had  the 
smallest  hitch  or  delay  occurred  their 
lives  would,  after  all,  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. As  it  was,  they  owed  them 
almost  entirely  to  the  good  offices  of 
Bang-ki.  Twenty-six  English  and 
S'.khs  had  been  entrapped  at  Tung- 
Chow,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen.  Of 
these,  only  eleven  English  and  six 
French  were  restored  alive.1 

The  two  armies  had  quartered  them- 
s<  dves  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  out- 
si  de  the  Anting  gate,  and  the  difficulty 
now  was  to  find  any  one  to  negotiate 
with.  All  the  principal  mandarins  had 
t;iken  care  of  themselves  and  gone 
away,  leaving  only  seven  or  eight  in- 

1  See  LIFE  OF  SIR  HAREY  PARKES  ;  two 
vols.  London,  1894. 


significant  officials  in  the  city,  who  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  act. 
The  situation  was  embarrassing,  for, 
given  the  city  in  our  possession,  which 
was  an  easy  matter  now,  still  there 
would  be  no  one  to  treat  with,  and  our 
object  was,  not  to  have  the  capital  of 
China  upon  our  hands,  but  to  get 
the  treaty  signed  ere  the  severity  of 
winter  set  in  and  prevented  our  leaving 
the  country  by  the  Peiho,  which  is  a 
frozen  river  for  fully  three  months  in 
the  year.  General  Ignatieff,  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  in  Pekin,  put  mat- 
ters on  a  better  footing.  He  sent  for 
the  small  mandarins  who  were  left, 
impressed  upon  them  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  told  them  they 
would  have  the  city  taken  and  burned 
before  their  eyes  if  they  did  not  act 
at  once,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
getting  them,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
to  find  and  recall  Prince  Kung  to 
treat  for  peace.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  English  siege-guns  having  arrived 
(the  French  had  only  field-pieces), 
everything  was  prepared  for  breaching 
the  wall,  unless  the  Anting  gate  were 
given  up  to  the  Allies  as  security  for 
the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese,  while 
the  ambassadors  entered  the  city  to 
sign  the  treaty. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th  of 
October  the  guns  were  to  open,  unless 
the  gate  were  surrendered.  As  the 
time  approached  there  was  no  sign 
from  within  the  city.  The  scene 
was  an  interesting  one  :  the  field  and 
breaching  batteries  were  in  position  ; 
the  gunners,  nothing  loth,  stood  to 
their  guns,  already  sponged  out  and 
run  back  preparatory  to  loading  ;  the 
officers  awaited  the  order  to  commence  ; 
General  Sir  Robert  Napier  stood, 
watch  in  hand,  counting  the  minutes, 
as  every  field-glass  was  directed  to  the 
gate  and  every  eye  turned  in  the  same 
direction.  The  minute  hand  had 
marked  five  minutes  to  twelve ; 
the  order  was  almost  on  the  lips  of 
the  General,  when  Colonel  Stephenson, 
(now  General  Sir  Frederick  Stephen- 
son,  G.C.B.)  galloped  up,  and  an- 
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nounced  the  surrender.  A  few  seconds 
later  the  Anting  Mun  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Sixty-Seventh  Regiment 
with  the  Eighth  Punjaubees  entered 
the  imperial  city. 

Guards  were  at  once  mounted  on 
the  walls,  of  which  we  and  our  allies 
occupied  about  two  miles.  Field-guns 
were  placed  near  the  gate,  so  as  to 
command  the  inner  approaches  from 
the  city,  and  the  position  generally 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Prince  Kung,  assured  of  his  own 
safety,  had  returned  to  Pekin ;  but 
even  at  this  crisis,  when  the  guns  were 
ready  to  open  upon  the  city,  it  was 
the  same  old  story,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  postpone  giving  up  the 
gate.  It  had  to  be,  however,  and 
011  the  24th  of  October  Lord  Elgin 
entered  the  city  in  great  pomp,  with 
an  escort  of  five  hundred  men,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Board  of  Ceremonies, 
where  Prince  Kung,  with  the  usual 
formalities,  attached  the  great  seal  of 
the  Empire  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  and  exchanged.  Four 
days  later  the  French  treaty  was 
signed,  Baron  Gros  proceeding  to  the 
Board  of  Ceremonies  in  a  sedan-chair, 
which  to  the  eyes  of  the  Celestials, 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  their  own  high  officials,  was 
possibly  a  more  impressive  and  dig- 
nified fashion  than  riding.  A  house 
was  set  apart  for  our  permanent  Em- 
bassy ;  Mr.  Ad  kins,  a  student-inter- 
preter, who  volunteered  to  remain  in 
Pekin  for  the  winter,  took  possession 
of  it ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November 
Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  (our  Minister  Elect  to  the  Court 
of  China)  quitted  Pekin,  and  the  war 
of  18GO  was  over. 

Before  the  army  quitted  Pekin 
General  Michel's  division  was  sent  to 
burn  what  remained  of  the  summer 
palace,  as  a  lasting  mark  of  retribu- 
tion for  the  savage  treachery  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  The  people,  with  whom  we 
had  no  quarrel,  their  homes,  and  their 
property  were  left  uninjured;  but  it 


was  very  necessary  to  leave  some  mark 
of  our  presence  as  victors  which  would 
be  visible  to  all.  Every  day  we  were 
hearing  of  proclamations  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  petitioned  and  been  al- 
lowed as  a  favour  to  advance  and  see 
Pekin,  and  had  afterwards  received 
permission  to  withdraw,  with  similar 
nonsense,  which  would  be,  and  no 
doubt  was,  readily  believed  by  the 
country  folk.  With  them,  however, 
we  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  they 
invariably  furnished  markets  for  us 
and  brought  in  supplies. 

The  war  was  over,  but  a  large  in- 
demnity (two  million  sterling)  had  to 
be  paid  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  murdered 
prisoners  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Until  this  was  handed  over,  and  our 
Minister  safely  installed  at  Pekin,  a 
strong  brigade,  consisting  of  three 
infantry  regiments,  (including  the 
Thirty -First,  of  which  I  was  then  ad- 
jutant,) Fane's  Horse,  two  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  some  military  train, 
under  Brigadier-General  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Stanley,  occupied  the  city  of 
Tien-tsin,  where  they  were  soon  cut  off 
by  frost  and  snow  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world  for  the 
succeeding  four  months.  The  climate 
is  a  severe  one,  the  thermometer  con- 
stantly falling  below  zero,  but  as  there 
is  little  wind  and  less  moisture  it  is 
healthy  and  very  bearable.  Fur-lined 
patrol  jackets  and  fur  caps  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Sikhs  in  their 
sheepskin  tunics,  with  the  wool  next 
the  body,  seemed  to  get  on  very  well. 
We  were  there  for  two  winters,  and 
on  some  future  occasion  I  may  perhaps 
give  a  short  account  of  how  we  amused 
ourselves.  So  long  as  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  are  numerous,  could  be 
occupied,  I  can  conceive  it  being  quite 
a  possible  country  for  a  winter  cam- 
paign, as  all  the  canals  are  frozen,  and 
the  country  is  open  and  hard  for  the 
transport  to  pass. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  ex- 
press the  opinion  that,  although  we 
won  our  battles  easily,  and  things 
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seem  now  to  be  going  all  one  way  for 
the  Japanese,  still  John  Chinaman  is 
an  excellent  fighting  man  if  properly 
armed  and  decently  led.  He  possesses 
qualities  especially  fitting  him  for  a 
soldier.  He  has  no  fear  of  death  ;  he 
is  strong  and  of  good  physique,  can 
live  upon  much  less  than  a  European, 
is  frugal,  patient  beyond  belief,  hard- 
working, persevering,  good-tempered, 
amenable  to  training  and  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  not  resentful  of  rebuke. 
He  is  a  good  marcher  and  accustomed 
to  carry  heavy  weights,  is  habituated 
in  the  north  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  that 
stubborn  persistence  so  valuable  in  a 
soldier.  All  this  can  be  easily  proved ; 


but  the  way  in  which  the  Chinamen 
stuck  to  their  wretched  guns,  fighting 
them  until  they  were  cut  down  or 
killed  at  their  posts,  and  the  way  in 
which  Gordon's  Ever  Victorious  Army 
(which  was  largely  officered  by  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of 
my  own  regiment)  fought  against  the 
Taipings,  should  be  a  sufficient  voucher. 
On  quitting  China  in  1863  after  three 
and  a  half  years'  experience  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  I  remember 
thinking  that  I  could  wish  for  nothing 
better,  as  a  soldier,  than  a  brigade 
of  trained  Chinese  well  armed  and 
officered  by  Europeans.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  at  fault,  not  the 
material. 

W.  HILL  JAMES. 
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THERE  are  few  institutions  in  this 
or  any  other  country  which  can  boast 
of  being  able  to  celebrate  the  six  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  their  birthday. 
Yet  the  year  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered  will  witness  that  event  in  con- 
nection with  our  English  Parliament, 
which  so  long  ago  as  1295  took  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists.  I  say 
of  course  the  English,  and  not  the 
British  Parliament,  or  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the 
representation  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  occurred  at  much  later  dates. 
But  the  absorption  of  these  countries 
created  no  change  in  the  Constitution ; 
and  they  submitted  in  each  instance 
to  the  older  form  of  government  pre- 
valent among  the  English  people, 
which  in  its  turn  had  been  the  result 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Danes,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Normans  into 
one  race. 

This  anniversary  is  likely  to  prove 
all  the  more  interesting  because  of  the 
agitation  on  foot,  or  professing  to  be 
on  foot,  in  certain  quarters  to  effect 
radical  changes  in  the  relationship 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm — the  Clergy, 
the  Nobles,  and  the  Commons.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
although  this  agitation  is  directed 
against  the  two  first  members  of  the 
triangular  partnership,  no  proposal 
has  been  made  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  or  their  privi- 
leges of  some  sort  of  representation, 
any  more  than  other  classes  of  the 
community  who  may  happen  to  be 
beneath  them  in  social  rank.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  entire  period 
of  Parliamentary  history,  with  only 
one  short  interval,  these  two  estates 
have  enjoyed  especial  and  independent 
representation,  but  it  has  been  under 


varying  conditions  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  varying  powers.  At  one  time 
they  have  been  unitedly  opposed  to 
the  Commons ;  at  another  time,  one 
or  other  in  combination  with  the 
Commons  has  opposed  the  third ;  and 
again  on  many  occasions  the  three 
have  acted  in  complete  harmony  when 
resisting  the  tyranny  of  some  despotic 
monarch,  or  in  the  promotion  of  some 
great  reform  destined,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, to  confer  blessings  upon  the 
entire  community,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  trace 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  great  con- 
summation of  1295,  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  subsequently,  or  the  demands 
which  are  now  made  by  a  section  of 
the  democracy,  of  which  time  alone 
will  reveal  the  true  strength.  A 
Constitution  which  has  lasted  for  six 
hundred  years  is  not  at  this  stage  of 
our  history  likely  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  as  after  all  it  is,  as  every 
historian  rightly  informs  us,  an  un- 
written one,  it  will  doubtless  be 
subject  to  some  modifications  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
of  these  we  need  have  little  fear,  so 
long  as  the  true  continuity  is  pre- 
served. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  of  what  ele- 
ments the  Parliament  of  1295  really 
consisted,  the  writs  for  which  were 
issued  by  the  order  of  Edward  the 
First  on  the  30th  of  September  and 
the  1st  of  October,  returnable  at 
Westminster  on  the  13th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November.  The  words  of  the 
writs  themselves,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  prelates,  will  best  describe 
them,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  based  upon  that  code  of 
Justinian  to  which  so  many  of  the 
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laws  of  modern  Europe,  and  indeed  of 
every  civilised  country,  owe  their 
origin.  "  As  the  most  righteous  law, 
established  by  the  provident  circum- 
spection of  the  sacred  princes,  exhorts 
and  ordains  that  that  which  touches 
all  shall  be  approved  by  all,  it  is  very 
evident  that  common  dangers  must 
be  met  by  measures  concerted  in  com- 
mon." The  importance  of  the  estate 
of  the  clergy  at  that  time  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  said 
that  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to 
whom  these  words  were  addressed, 
were  exhorted  and  ordered  to  bring 
with  them  the  heads  of  chapters  and 
archdeacons,  together  with  one  proctor 
to  represent  the  clergy  of  each  cathe- 
dral, and  two  more  to  represent 
the  clergy  of  each  diocese.  At  the 
same  time,  special  summonses  were 
issued  to  the  nobles,  then  consisting 
of  seven  earls  and  forty-one  barons, 
who  were  commanded  to  attend  for 
purposes  in  accord  with  the  Great 
Charter ;  while  to  the  sheriffs  of  each 
county  orders  were  given  to  cause  the 
election  of  two  knights  for  each  shire, 
two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  for  each  borough,  who  were 
to  be  endowed  with  full  power  to 
execute  what  should  be  ordained  by 
common  council.  The  Parliament 
which  met  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1295,  was  therefore  as  completely 
representative  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  is  the  one  which  will 
meet  on  the  5th  of  February,  1895, 
and  it  has  been  rightly  named 
the  Great,  or  Model,  Parliament. 
Whether  any  of  the  three  estates 
were  under  or  over  represented,  it  is 
quite  impossible  at  this  distant  period 
to  attempt  to  answer ;  but  the  prece- 
dent once  established  has  ever  since 
been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution,  which  has 
withstood  all  the  shocks  of  change, 
and  even  of  revolution. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  his- 
torians that  the  Parliament  called 
thirty  years  previously  by  Simon  de 


Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  really 
the  original  and  Model  Parliament  ; 
but  while  the  title  of  Father  of  the 
British  Parliament  may  be  ungrudg- 
ingly conceded  to  that  great  and 
farseeing  statesman,  the  real  principles 
for  which  he  fought  were  only  estab- 
lished more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death. 

The  "  common  danger "  referred 
to  as  the  reason  for  calling  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  together  was  the 
threatened  invasion  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  King  of  France,  who,  according 
to  Edward,  meant  to  make  the  at- 
tempt "  to  destroy  the  English 
tongue."  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Edward  was  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  measures  which  ought 
to  be  adopted,  or  that  he  wished  to 
consult  his  councillors  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  brook  any  interference  with 
plans  which  he  had  made  for  the 
protection  of  his  dominions  and  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  his  people ; 
for  after  all  the  latter  were  the  great 
aims  of  his  life,  of  which  he  never  once 
really  lost  sight  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  and  glorious  reign.  But  he 
required  the  means  wherewith  to 
prosecute  his  campaign,  and  he  felt 
that  the  more  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  represented,  the  wider 
would  be  the  field  over  which  he 
could  exercise  the  rights  of  taxation. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
had  been  the  milch  kine  from  which 
nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  government  had  been 
extracted.  But  during  the  quiet  close 
of  his  father's  reign  industries  had 
sprung  up  and  commerce  had  pros- 
pered, and  there  was  much  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commons  who  lived 
in  the  country  or  who  inhabited  the 
cities  and  the  boroughs  which  might 
be  successfully  tapped.  The  King 
therefore  did  not  waste  many  words  in 
stating  what  he  wanted,  and  the  first 
and  only  business  of  the  Parliament  was 
to  determine  what  amount  of  aid  it 
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should  accord.  Although  all  the  mem- 
bers composing  it  had  been  summoned 
to  take  common  council,  they  quickly 
separated  themselves  into  three  dis- 
tinct bodies,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  \vhat  was  understood  by  the 
three  estates.  The  knights  of  the 
shire  in  this  instance  joined  with  the 
nobles,  and  offered  one  eleventh  of 
their  goods,  while  the  city  and  borough 
members  more  liberally  decided  to 
tender  one  seventh.  Probably  inti- 
mation had  been  previously  given  of 
what  was  expected  from  them  ;  at  any 
rate  their  offers  appear  to  have  been 
promptly  accepted.  The  clergy  how- 
ever proved  more  contumacious,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  their 
behalf  offered  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal goods  for  two  years.  They  were 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  wealthiest 
class  of  the  community,  and  the  King 
at  first  rejected  their  offer  with  scorn, 
demanding  a  third,  or  at  least  a  fourth. 
But  the  clergy  held  out,  nor  was  the 
dispute  prolonged.  Edward  was  a 
shrewd  calculator  of  his  own  strength, 
and  evidently  at  that  particular  period 
did  not  wish  to  waste  any.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  therefore,  he  accepted 
the  proffered  tenth,  feeling  probably 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  vote  of 
the  nobles  and  commons,  it  would 
tide  him  over  his  more  pressing 
difficulties,  and  that  his  power  would 
be  applied  to  better  purpose  when  his 
needs  were  greater. 

Let  us  now  go  back  one  or  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  consider  the  circum- 
stances which  gradually  led  to  this 
climax.  It  was  not  the  issue  of  some 
sudden  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  or  of  an  attempted  revolu- 
tion on  that  of  the  people.  Like  every 
other  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
not  made,  but  had  grown.  The  writs 
issued  by  Edward  caused  neither  ex- 
citement nor  surprise  ;  they  were  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  as  if  the  nation  had  been 
awaiting  them. 

The  period  covered  by  the  Norm  an 
dynasty  had  been  one  of  oppression 


and    suffering    for    the    Anglo-Saxon 
people.     The   first  William  had   been 
rightly    named    the     Conqueror,     and 
both  he  and  the  tribe  of  barons  and 
adventurers  who  followed  in  his  train 
did  not  fail  to  evince  their  contempt 
for  the  native  race,  and  to  grind  them 
down  under  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny. 
The  free  and  ancient  institutions  of 
the    country    were    ruthlessly   swept 
away,  the  lands  were  confiscated,  and 
under  the  feudal  system  the  population 
was  held  in  a  state  of  abject  bondage. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries  proved  itself 
to  be  made  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff  as 
the    English   race   of   the   nineteenth 
century.     It    might    be    temporarily 
trodden    down   and   subjected    to  the 
grossest  indignities ;  it  could   not  be 
destroyed.     Yery  soon  it  began  once 
more  to   make  its  influence  felt,  and 
the  excesses  and  constant  rebellions  of 
the  unstable  Norman  barons  provided 
it  with  a  favourable  opportunity.    The 
son    of    the    Conqueror    was    glad   to 
accept  the  assistance   of  the  despised 
natives  to  maintain  him  on  his  throne, 
and  the  clergy,  the  only  class  which 
had  been  able  to  retain  anything  like 
independence,  quickly  sided  with  their 
brethren  and  became  the  champions  of 
the  people.      With   this   timely  help 
Henry   the  First  began    in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  to  estab- 
lish something  like  order,  and  under 
the    justiciarship     of    Bishop    Roger 
of  Salisbury,  although  a   Norman  by 
birth,    the    dawn    of    brighter    days 
became   dimly  visible.     Roger  indeed 
had,  when  only  a  poor  priest  without  in- 
fluence, recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  by  the  business-like 
promptitude  with  which  he  performed 
his  clerical  duties,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  own  and  his  family's 
greatness.       But    he    did    something 
more,  for  his  love  of  order  and  routine, 
leading  as  it  did  to  the  formation  of 
precedents,  proved  the  first  real  step 
towards     that    constitutional    system 
which    has  never  since  ceased   to  en- 
large  its    borders.     Nor   was  he  too 
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particular  about  the  birth  of  those  he 
employed  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
government  ;  and  in  appointing  un- 
known men,  whose  only  recommend- 
a  tion  was  their  supposed  ability,  to  be 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  and  barons  of 
the  exchequer, he  caused  serious  offence 
to  the  Norman  aristocracy  By  this 
neans,  however,  both  races  were 
brought  into  contact,  and  thus  inad- 
vertently began  that  fusion  of  the  two 
which  never  ceased  until  the  one  had 
I  een  entirely  lost  in  the  other  to  form 
the  English  nation. 

So  rapidly  did  this  take  place,  that 
\vhen,  in  the  following  reign,  the 
oppressions  were  felt  equally  by  the 
Norman  intruders  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  natives,  they  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  combining  for  purposes  of 
resistance ;  and,  inglorious  as  was  the 
period  covered  by  Stephen's  occupancy 
of  the  throne,  it  marks  the  time  when 
mutual  interests  successfully  over- 
powered mutual  jealousies. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Norman 
and  the  rise  of  the  Plantagenet 
dynasty  marked  a  new  era  in  English 
history,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  too  firmly 
established  ever  again  to  be  per- 
manently overthrown.  It  included 
t ae  best  as  well  as  the  worst  kings 
•  who  ever  wore  the  crown,  and  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  say  to  which  of 
t'lie  two  we  are  most  indebted.  The 
first  of  the  line  will  always  remain  pre- 
e  ninent  as  a  great  legislator  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  thirty-five  years  of 
his  reign  was  spent  in  establishing  a 
code  of  law,  and  inaugurating  a  settled 
form  of  government,  which  served  as 
the  model  for  his  successors  to  work 
upon.  Despotic  as  he  was,  and  opposed 
to  any  form  deserving  the  name  of 
representative  government,  if  indeed 
the  idea  or  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  never- 
theless gathered  round  him  men  of 
wisdom,  whose  direction  and  advice  he 
sought.  Men  of  the  stamina  and  cha- 
r.'icter  of  Henry  the  Second,  however, 
must  be  led  and  not  driven.  Keen  to 


appreciate  and  ready  to  adopt  any  new 
departure  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
their  own  interests  or  to  those  of  the 
nation,  it  must  be  presented  rather  than 
urged  for  their  acceptance ;  and  none 
discovered  more  clearly  than  Thomas  a 
Becket  that  Henry  meant  to  be  king 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  to  divide 
his  authority  with  no  man.  For  the 
first  time  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  Home  be- 
came pronounced  ;  and  it  was  well 
that  they  then  met  with  that  resist- 
ance from  the  sovereign  which  set 
an  example  to  the  people  in  later 
times. 

The  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry's 
son  and  successor,  Richard  the  First, 
marked  by  no  important  event,  owing 
mainly  to  his  continued  absence  in 
the  E.ist,  bring  us  to  the  closing 
year  of  the  century,  and  to  the 
dawn  of  the  one  so  big  with  fate  to 
the  English  people.  The  treacherous 
scheming  of  John  at  last  placed  him 
upon  the  throne,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  proving  that  his  vices  were  incor- 
rigible. He  determined  to  show  his 
despotic  power,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  any  benefit  upon  the  nation, 
but  simply  with  the  view  of  proving 
.  his  mastery,  and  the  uselessness 
of  protesting  against  any  of  his 
acts  of  tyranny.  He  began  by 
promptly  increasing  taxation  much 
over  the  rate  which  had  previously 
been  either  necessary  or  customary ; 
and  in  thus  touching  the  pockets  of 
the  people  he  roused  them  to  that  fierce 
spirit  of  opposition  which  was  only 
allayed  when  the  Great  Charter  of 
English  liberties  was  wrung  fifteen 
years  later  from  him  at  Runny mede. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  more  than  anything 
else  welded  the  Normins  and  the 
Saxons  together.  In  the  early  years 
of  John's  reign  Normandy  was  lost, 
and  the  barons  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  French  and  the 
English  king.  Those  who  elected  to 
serve  the  latter  had  necessarily  to 
relinquish  what  then  became  foreign 
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possessions,  arid  to  settle  down  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  at 
home.  No  longer  divided  between 
the  two,  they  speedily  threw  in 
their  lob  with  their  adopted  country. 
From  that  time  the  two  races  were 
lost  in  the  common  appellation  of 
Englishmen,  and  traces  of  descent 
were  marked  more  by  name  than  by 
character. 

John's  obstinacy  had  brought  upon 
him  troubles  from  another  quarter 
whence  probably  he  least  expected 
them.  His  resistance  to  the  Pope, 
both  directly  and  through  his  legate, 
resulted  in  an  interdict,  for  which  at 
first  he  seemed  to  care  little.  But  in 
forcing  into  the  see  of  Canterbury  a 
man  whom  he  expected  to  become  his 
tool  in  his  intended  exactions  from 
the  clergy,  he  had  made  a  gross  mis- 
calculation. Whatever  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  appeared  to  be,  he  proved  himself 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

It  had  been  a  case  of  diamond  cut 
diamond.  The  foreign  prelate  upon 
whom  the  Pope  had  meant  to  bestow 
the  see  would  no  doubt  have  been 
equally  exacting  in  his  demands  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  but  after 
securing  a  good  portion  for  himself, 
the  balance  would  have  found  its  way 
into  the  coffers  of  Rome  instead  of 
into  those  of  the  King.  John,  how- 
ever, frustrated  this,  and,  unable  to 
obtain  what  he  wanted  by  persuasion, 
made  no  scruple  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for 
the  purpose  of  making  those  military 
preparations  of  which  at  any  moment 
he  might  stand  in  need. 

The  cup  of  his  iniquities  was  by  this 
time  full  to  overflowing.  He  gave 
his  reluctant  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  council  at  St.  Albans  to  consider 
what  amount  of  restitution  was  due 
to  the  plundered  clergy,  and  with  this 
object  a  step  was  taken  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overestimate.  John 
cared  little  in  what  way  the  clergy 
might  be  repaid,  so  long  as  he  himself 


had  not  to  find  the  money ;  and  in 
summoning  to  the  council  for  the  first 
time  representatives  of  the  Commons, 
he  probably  thought  he  was  acting 
wisely  in  providing  a  lamb  for  the  sacri- 
fice. Not  only,  therefore,  were  special 
writs  addressed  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater 
barons,  but  by  general  writs  addressed 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  shires  all  who 
held  land  from  the  king  in  chief  were 
summoned  to  attend  likewise  ;  and  it 
was  further  notified  that  those  who 
obeyed  should  be  taken  to  represent 
all. 

The  council  duly  assembled  at  the 
place  stipulated  on  the  4th  of  August 
1213.  The  novelty  of  the  proceeding 
must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  but 
all  nevertheless  were  determined  on 
business.  So  far  as  the  avowed  object 
of  the  meeting  was  concerned,  the 
Commons  appear  to  have  taken  little 
or  no  part,  beyond  stating,  as  wit- 
nesses, what  they  knew  of  the  sacri- 
leges which  had  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  King.  But  when 
discussions  arose  upon  the  general 
administration  of  the  country,  they 
eagerly  joined  ;  and  before  the  council 
had  dispersed  the  first  draft  of  the 
charter  of  reforms  had  been  submitted 
and  approved.  The  clergy  and  the 
barons  united  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, and  their  intercourse  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
had  no  legal  or  recognized  standing  in 
the  matter,  had  made  them  see  the 
necessity  of  including  them  in  the 
proposed  reforms,  so  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Great  Charter,  as  finally  adopted, 
included  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
nation  without  distinction  of  blood  or 
heritage. 

The  two  succeeding  years  are  among 
the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  exciting,  in  our  national  history. 
The  barons  refused  all  means  of  rais- 
ing money  until  their  demands  were 
accepted  by  the  King.  The  latter 
offered  the  most  determined  resistance, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  plunged 
the  country  into  civil  war,  had  it  been 
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in  his  power  to  do  so.  Necessity  at 
length  overcame  him,  and,  realizing 
tl  e  utter  helplessness  of  his  position, 
ho  affixed  his  signature  to  that  greatest 
ol  all  deeds  of  enfranchisement,  the 
Great  Charter,  which  was  executed  on 
the  15th  of  June  1215.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that,  so  far  as  John  was  con- 
cerned, he  meant  it  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form;  the  moment  he  got 
a]l  he  wanted,  or  at  least  all  that  was 
obtainable,  he  had  determined  to  tear 
it  into  shreds  and  cast  it  to  the  sport 
ol'  the  winds.  But  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him.  The  barons 
trusted  his  good  faith  for  exactly 
\\  hat  it  was  worth  ;  the  moment  he 
began  to  try  to  escape  from  it,  he 
found  that  the  noose  in  which  he  had 
placed  his  neck  was  more  tightly 
drawn.  Frantic  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation, he  hastened  the  end  of  his 
days ;  and  in  the  following  year  Eng- 
Lind  was  rid  of  the  woist  king  and 
the  greatest  benefactor  who  ever  sat 
upon  her  throne. 

A  great  principle  had  now  been 
established, — the  right  of  the  nation 
to  levy  its  own  taxes.  Hitherto  the 
fiction  had  prevailed  that  the  tax- 
payers, generally  the  landholders, 
\vhether  nobles,  clergy,  or  ordinary 
tenants  in  chief,  made  voluntary 
offerings  to  the  king,  being  in  fact 
r  art  and  parcel  of  the  homage  due  to 
him  as  their  feudal  head.  Domesday 
Book  was  the  rate-book  of  the  king- 
corn  ;  the  families  whose  names  were 
written  on  its  pages  were  liable,  un- 
less proof  were  forthcoming  that  the 
ownership  had  changed.  As  the  fin- 
ancial necessities  of  the  sovereign 
£Tew,  so  were  other  means  devised  of 
laising  money.  Henry  the  Second 
introduced  the  system  of  taxation  on 
toods  and  movable  property  of  all 
Descriptions,  while  special  levies  were 
nade  now  and  again,  as  "aids  to 
narry  the  king's  daughter,"  or,  in  the 
c  ase  of  Richard,  for  the  purpose  of 
i  ansom.  Lest  those  able  to  pay  should 
(scape  their  proper  contribution  by 
making  false  declarations  of  the 
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amount  of  their  wealth,  the  system 
was  introduced  of  appointing  others 
under  oath  to  declare  it  for  them  ; 
and  the  origin  of  our  jury  system  pro- 
bably coincides  with  the  time  when 
these  committees  were  called  together 
with  the  principal  object  of  assessing 
taxation.  Cities  were  clearly  defined, 
and  their  liability  recognized.  The 
boroughs  from  which  contributions 
might  be  obtained  were  less  easily 
distinguishable,  and  the  adjustment 
of  them  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  sheriffs  or  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
when  going  their  rounds.  The  right 
of  the  king  to  decide  the  amount  re- 
quired had  remained  almost  unques- 
tioned, although  the  most  despotic 
sovereigns  are  generally  surrounded 
by  a  council  of  some  sort,  by  whose 
opinions  they  profess  to  be  guided. 
They  had  been  chosen  so  far  almost 
entirely  at  his  own  discretion  ;  hence- 
forth they  were  to  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  people. 

The  death  of  John  found  his  son 
only  nine  years  of  age,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  handling  the 
reins  of  government.  Once  more 
a  forward  step  was  involuntarily 
taken.  The  claims  of  the  Pope  to 
nominate  the  guardian  of  the  youthful 
King  and  appoint  a  regent  to  the 
kingdom  were  resisted,  and  William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  duly 
chosen  by  the  assembled  barons.  He 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  his 
position  was  assumed  by  Peter  des 
Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who, 
though  his  object  was  to  obtain  the 
power  rather  than  the  name  of  guard- 
ian and  regent,  was  nevertheless  con- 
trolled largely  by  an  inner  royal 
council,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
assumed  the  character  of  an  official 
body. 

In  1227  Henry  the  Third,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  declared  himself 
of  age.  Himself  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  he  began  his  active  government 
somewhat  unfortunately,  by  yielding 
to  claims  which  his  people  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  Pope 
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Gregory  the  Ninth  demanded  a  tenth 
of  all  property  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Emperor,  with  whom 
England  had  no  quarrel.  The  barons 
point-blank  refused.  Even  the  clergy 
followed  their  example,  and  only  at 
the  last  reluctantly  obeyed  under  the 
threat  of  an  interdict.  The  King 
might  still  have  shown  his  independ- 
ence and  refused  his  consent  to  the 
levy ;  but  instead  he  silently  ac- 
quiesced, and  allowed  the  Pope's  agents 
to  collect  the  tax  from  the  clergy.  He 
was  by  no  means  so  complacent,  how- 
ever, with  his  own  subjects  ;  and  al- 
though time  after  time,  when  in  need 
of  money,  he  confirmed  the  charters, 
he  always  rebelled  against  the  re- 
straint which  they  imposed  upon  him. 
Ten  years  after  his  accession  to  power 
matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
a  rising  took  place  which  ended  in  his 
promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
a  chosen  body  of  councillors  on  a 
question  of  certain  reforms,  when  a 
new  character  appeared  upon  the 
scene  from  whom  Henry  expected  great 
assistance. 

Simon  de  Montfort  was  a  foreigner, 
a  sufficient  reason  in  itself  to  render 
him  a  royal  favourite.  So  high  did 
he  stand  in  Henry's  estimation,  that 
in  the  year  1238  he  gave  his  own 
sister  to  him  in  marriage,  thereby,  as 
he  thought,  binding  him  to  support  the 
interests  of  the  royal  family.  Made 
Governor  of  Aquitaine,  he  acquitted 
himself,  under  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties, in  a  manner  which  should  have 
commended  itself  at  once  to  his  master 
and  to  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  ; 
but  while  it  enhanced  his  reputation, 
it  certainly  did  not  increase  his  wealth. 
During  his  absence  abroad  important 
events  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Henry  grew  weary  of 
continually  making  promises  of  amend- 
ment which  he  as  continually  broke. 
When  pressed  for  money  he  tried  to 
make  separate  bargains  with  those 
barons  who  were  the  most  friendly 
to  him;  and  when  that  expedient 


failed,  he  borrowed  from  the  Jews. 
When,  as  in  1244,  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  tether,  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  summon  a  Parliament. 
Although  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
at  first  deliberated  apart,  they  after- 
wards met  to  draw  up  a  joint  de- 
mand that  reforms  must  be  conceded 
before  aid  was  granted,  and  that 
even  then  the  money  must  only  be 
spent  under  the  supervision  of  a 
properly  appointed  committee.  A 
papal  letter  produced  by  the  King 
was  designed  to  separate  the  clergy 
from  the  nobles,  and  to  bring  the 
former  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duties;  but  Bishop  Grosseteste  stood 
forward  as  their  spokesman,  and 
boldly  refused  to  agree  to  anything 
except  in  concert  with  the  barons. 

The  exasperated  King  now  tried 
another  plan,  and  the  foreign  favour- 
ites, with  whom  his  court  was  filled, 
and  for  whose  benefit  and  amusement 
he  had  plunged  himself  helplessly  into 
debt,  found  it  was  now  their  turn  to 
pay  the  piper  after  having  so  long 
called  the  tune.  The  whole  nation 
was  thoroughly  aroused.  Aid  was 
time  after  time  refused,  except  under 
the  most  stringent  and  unacceptable 
conditions,  until  at  last,  in  1258,  the 
nobles  assembled  at  the  so-called  Mad 
Parliament  in  full  military  array,  pre- 
pared to  enforce  their  demands  if 
necessary  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  expulsion  of  the  aliens  smoothed 
matters  for  a  time,  and  permitted 
negotiations  to  be  resumed,  which 
were  prolonged  with  more  or  less 
energy  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
At  last  in  1264  the  matters  in  dispute 
were  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis 
the  Ninth,  whose  sense  of  kingly 
dignity  and  prerogative  so  far  over- 
came any  personal  hostility  to  Henry 
that  he  decided  everything  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  The  barons,  under  the 
leadership  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who, 
instigated  by  private  wrongs  as  well  as 
by  public  sympathies,  had  thrown  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  ranks  of 
the  popular  party,  declined  to  recog- 
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nize  the  decision,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Henry  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  the  real  object 
of  the  rebellion  is  best  revealed  by 
tie  moderation  with  which  he  was 
treated.  Instead  of  being  forced  to 
abdicate,  a  new  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned which  simply  enacted  that  the 
King  was  in  future  to  act  only 
tt  rough  a  council,  to  consist  of  nine 
members  nominated  by  three  electors, 
closen  by  the  barons  and  agreeable 
tc  the  King  himself. 

Once  more  however  Henry  evaded 
his  obligations,  and  in  the  following 
January  Simon  de  Montfort,  again 
flushed  with  victory,  summoned  his 
famous  Great  Parliament.  A  com- 
pletely representative  one  it  cannot  be 
called.  It  contained  indeed,  like  the 
Parliament  of  1295,  clergy,  nobles, 
knights  of  the  shire,  citizens,  and 
burgesses ;  but  the  nobles  summoned 
numbered  only  the  five  earls  and 
eighteen  barons  who  were  known 
to  be  of  Simon's  party;  and  more- 
over the  writs,  having  been  issued 
without  the  King's  consent,  lacked 
somewhat  of  legality.  The  great 
earl  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
w  tness  the  complete  success  of  his 
OTTO  scheme,  having  been  defeated  and 
slain  later  in  the  same  year  in  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  His  death  may 
have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  his  own  fame.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  he  would  have  borne  a  con- 
tinuation of  successes,  or  what  indis- 
crations  he  might  subsequently  have 
be  en  led  to  commit.  As  it  is,  he  stands 
oiit  in  our  history  as  one  of  the 
brightest  and  noblest  champions  of 
English  liberties. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
aid  the  victory  of  Henry  gave  the 
la:ter  his  best  chance  of  despotism. 
Strange  to  say,  he  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  seize  it,  and  the 
la  ^t  seven  years  of  his  long  reign  were 
the  most  quiet  and  constitutional  of 
them  all.  With  all  his  failings,  he  was, 
from  a  purely  moral  point  of  view,  one 


of  the  most  virtuous  of  our  monarchs, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  was  desirous  of 
spending  his  declining  years  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  rather  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  faction. 

When  Henry  died,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Edward  the  First,  was  absent 
upon  a  crusade  in  the  East.  So  quiet 
and  orderly  had  things  become,  how- 
ever, that  his  succession  was  never  for 
a  moment  disputed  ;  and  when,  nearly 
two  years  later,  he  arrived  home  to 
take  possession  of  his  great  inherit- 
ance, he  found  it  waiting  to  receive 
him.  Edward  was  already  well  and 
favourably  known  to  the  English 
people.  Although  in  his  father's  dis- 
putes with  the  nation  he  had  invari- 
ably taken  the  paternal  side  whenever 
matters  reached  a  crisis,  it  was  no 
secret  that  he  had  used  all  his  per- 
suasive powers  in  favour  of  wise  and 
just  concessions,  and  that  more  than 
once,  while  his  duty  called  upon  him 
to  act  on  one  side,  his  desires  inclined 
emphatically  to  the  other.  He  was 
not  long  in  revealing  the  full  strength 
of  his  character.  He  loved  power,  and 
meant  to  exercise  it ;  but  he  loved  his 
people  too,  and  was  in  deep  sympathy 
with  them.  He  desired  to  be  their 
father  as  well  as  their  king,  although 
in  his  former  character  he  was  prone 
at  times  to  be  somewhat  severe  and 
hasty.  No  sovereign  had  sat  upon  the 
throne  at  all  comparable  with  him 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty ;  few  have 
sat  there  since. 

Edward  plunged  into  his  work  with- 
out delay.  In  1275,  the  year  after  his 
return,  he  summoned  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
and  some  other  representatives  of  the 
landed  community.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, an  act  covering  in  its  fifty- 
one  clauses  the  whole  ground  of  pre- 
vious legislation,  and  scarcely  second 
in  importance  to  the  Great  Charter 
itself.  Indeed  it  was  the  most  em- 
phatic confirmation  of  that  charter 
which  the  King  could  have  given,  and 
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argued  well  for  the  spirit  in  which  he 
meant  to  rule.  He  demanded  some 
return,  however,  which  was  not  un- 
willingly conceded,  and  he  obtained  a 
grant  on  all  wool  and  leather,  as  well  as 
one  fifteenth  of  all  temporal  movables 
in  the  kingdom.  He  continued  to  sum- 
mon his  Parliaments  regularly,  al- 
though the  principal  object  was  to 
obtain  the  money  he  required  for  his 
various  schemes  and  enterprises,  which 
included  at  different  times  important 
wars  against  the  Welsh,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  French;  but  by  gradually 
widening  the  scope,  he  proved  that, 
although  meaning  to  reserve  supreme 
power  in  his  own  hands,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  extending  to  all  classes  a 
share  in  the  goverment  of  the  country. 
While  Edward  endeavoured  to  re- 
main a  strictly  constitutional  sove- 
reign, he  sometimes  strained  a  point 
of  legality  and  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  helping  himself  to  what  he  wanted 
first,  and  asking  for  it  afterwards. 
The  three  years  1286-89  he  was  absent 
in  his  possessions  in  Gascony,  and 
finally  returned  when  Parliament  re- 
fused to  vote  him  any  more  money 
until  he  put  in  a  personal  appearance. 
The  troubles  with  France  with  regard 
to  that  province  began  to  grow  deeper, 
and  reached  a  crisis  in  1294.  In  July 
of  that  year,  in  anticipation  of  a  sub- 
sequent session  of  Parliament,  Edward 
seized  all  the  wool  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon,  releasing  it  only  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tax,  as  well  as  the 
coined  money  and  treasures  in  the 
sacristies  of  the  various  monasteries 
and  cathedrals  throughout  the  country. 
He  apologized  afterwards  for  his  act 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  a  proceeding 
somewhat  akin  to  the  modern  custom 
of  using  an  expression  which  is  not 
Parliamentary,  and,  when  it  has  had 
its  full  effect,  of  withdrawing  it.  How 
little  the  nation  resented  it  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  when  its 
representatives  met  together  in  the 
following  September,  they  readily,  and 
almost  enthusiastically,  voted  all  the 
King  demanded.  Three  years  later 


he  repeated  the  experiment,  but  less 
successfully,  as  Parliament,  then 
grown  stronger,  protested  against  it, 
and  passed  the  Confirmatio  Cartarum, 
which  removed  for  ever  the  power  of 
arbitrarily  imposing  taxation  without 
the  consent  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives, to  which  Edward  agreed,  and 
needless  to  say  thereafter  strictly  re- 
cognized. 

But  while  the  laymen,  nobles,  and 
commons  alike  willingly  conceded  what 
Edward  wanted,  the  clergy  proved 
recalcitrant.  They  had  already  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  meeting,  de- 
bating, and  voting  apart,  and  as  early 
as  1283,  instead  of  joining  with  the 
Parliament  which  they  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend,  met  in  two  pro- 
vincial councils  at  York  and  North- 
ampton, representing  the  provinces 
respectively  of  York  and  Canterbury. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  offered 
the  King  two  tenths,  which  roused 
his  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  very  speedily  increased  the 
amount.  He  had  already  stopped  the 
collection  of  the  Pope's  levies,  and 
the  latter  in  revenge  forbade  the 
clergy  to  contribute  to  the  King. 
Edward,  who  cared  little  for  any 
man,  and  less  for  the  Pope  than 
most,  threatened  to  outlaw  the  clergy 
if  they  resisted  his  just  demands.  The 
latter  part  of  his  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  these  disputes,  till  a 
compromise  between  God  and  mam- 
mon was  finally  reached  by  the 
clergy  refusing  in  their  assemblies  to 
tax  themselves  as  a  body,  and  then 
quietly  paying  as  individuals. 

Enough  has  now  probably  been  said 
to  show  how  the  course  of  events  led 
gradually  and  inevitably  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1295.  And  as  it  was  before 
that  year  so  it  has  been  since.  What 
the  English  people  have  once  justly 
and  righteously  obtained,  they  never 
again  relinquish.  Of  a  liberty  once 
won  it  has  been  impossible  to  per- 
manently deprive  them.  Occasionally 
it  may  have  been  suspended,  when 
some  calamity  has  rendered  the  people 
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supine,  or  when  some  tyrant,  bolder 
than  his  fellows,  has  temporarily  seized 
the  reins  of  power.  But,  once  aroused, 
a  1  they  ever  possessed  before  has  been 
the  minimum  of  their  demands,  and 
upon  it  they  have  contrived  to  erect 
the  structure  of  their  future  progress. 
Before  a  picture  so  noble  the  noise  of 
party  strife  becomes  hushed.  The  his- 
tory of  our  land  is  the  common  heritage 
oj'  all,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small. 
\Ve  are  proud  of  the  past,  and  no  less 


hopeful  of  the  future;  and  we  are 
stimulated  in  our  anticipations  of  what 
our  successors  may  become,  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  our  ancestors 
were,  and  what  we  ourselves  are. 
Blind  opposition  to  reform  will  prove 
no  less  disastrous  than  the  reckless 
plunge  into  revolution.  It  is  the  safe 
course  between  the  two  for  which  we 
must  ever  be  searching,  resolute  to 
tread  the  path  without  fear  or  dismay 
when  once  discovered. 

J.  W.  ROOT. 
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THERE  are  few  men  so  dull  as  to 
have  never  owned  a  fascination  in  the 
theatre.  The  business  of  representa- 
tion seems  to  carry  a  singular  attrac- 
tion with  it  extending  even  to  the 
furthest  confines  and  outposts  of 
the  drama;  so  that  to  many 
men  an  actor  is  something  formed 
of  a  finer  clay  than  his  own,  and  the 
very  stage-carpenter  or  call-boy  has 
in  him  a  quality  that  dissevers  him 
from  the  bare  mechanic.  Thus  to  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  is  the 
novice's  delight,  since  for  a  time  at 
least  he  is  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  passion  and  love 
of  Romeo,  or  the  careless  bravery 
of  Mercutio.  He  may  fancy  that  the 
difference  of  a  wig  and  a  touch  of 
paint  could  give  him  too  the  soul 
of  Hamlet,  and  that,  did  occasion 
call  for  them,  he  is  to  the  full  as  well 
primed  with  lofty  sentiments  as  any 
Brutus  or  Antonio  of  them  all.  And 
most  are  easily  persuaded  that  they 
are  cast  so  much  in  the  mould  of 
heroes  (since  the  mere  witnessing  of 
a  play  heats  them  to  a  common  senti- 
ment with  the  noblest  speaker),  that 
the  representation  of  such  a  character 
upon  the  stage  would  come  to  them 
naturally  and  with  no  effort ;  so  that 
we  see  everywhere  established  our 
amateur  association  or  dramatic  club, 
and  an  array  of  sober-minded  citizens 
prepared  to  attempt  SHE  STOOPS  TO 
CONQUER  at  a  moment's  notice,  or 
even,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
to  give  their  own  version  of  MACBETH 
itself. 

This  lofty  flight  of  imagination  is 
by  no  means  laughable  in  itself.  For 
our  part,  although  to  witness  some 
amateur  play,  performed  with  thor- 
ough incompetence,  is  frequently 
ridiculous  enough  to  give  a  keener 
amusement  than  the  finest  farce,  we 


cannot  but  be  sensible  of  some  latent 
nobility  in  the  actors.  There  is  a 
spice  of  heroism  about  the  attempt, 
be  the  execution  what  it  may.  The 
spirit  that  prompts  a  man  to  under- 
take a  noble  part  is  itself  akin  to 
magnanimity.  In  fact,  it  is  noticeable 
in  this  connection  how  few  actors, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  greatly 
personate  great  characters,  are  them- 
selves entirely  wanting  in  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity.  They  may  have 
been  touched  with  avarice,  like  Garrick, 
or,  conversely,  with  a  fine  disregard 
for  finance,  as  has  been  the  lot  of 
several,  or  with  too  large  an  appre- 
ciation for  drink,  as  was  the  elder  Kean  ; 
but  not  many  have  been  tinctured 
with  any  graver  fault,  and  few  indeed 
have  been  thoroughly  and  irreclaim- 
ably  vicious.  There  is  but  little  to 
cavil  at  in  the  lives  of  Burbage, 
or  Betterton,  or  Macready.  It  is 
recorded  of  old  John  Kemble  that 
he  sustained  the  part  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  with  equal  success 
at  Drury  Lane  and  upon  the  larger 
stage  of  life.  Among  our  comedians 
also  there  has  often  been  a  note  of 
kindly  merriment  in  their  private 
capacities,  and  there  are  several 
of  one  mind  with  the  magnificent 
Elliston,  who,  as  Lamb  declares, 
sold  books  in  Leamington  in  the 
same  grand  spirit  with  which  he 
would  have  endowed  a  shopkeeper 
in  a  play. 

From  the  ragged  urchin  who 
peeps  under  the  canvas  of  a  cir- 
cus to  the  occupant  of  a  box  011 
the  grand  tier,  all  classes  are  in- 
fected with  this  same  love  of  the 
theatre.  "  All  the  world's  a  stage," 
and  life  is  so  coloured  with  this  feeling 
that  our  language  is  full  of  scenic 
metaphor.  The  word  scene  itself, 
in  spite  of  Coleridge's  protestations, 
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no  longer  necessarily  connotes  the 
sDage.  We  are  taught  to  regard  our- 
sslves  as  puppets  in  the  hand  of 
Destiny,  ordained  to  play  our  part 
before  a  callous  or  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, fortunate  if  we  have  some  sym- 
pathetic teacher  or  friend  to  prompt 
is,  until  our  short  act  ends,  and  we 
are  shuffled  out  of  the  road  to  make 
v/ay  for  a  fresh  set. 

It  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  former 
ages  have  been  every  whit  as  much 
attached  to  the  histrionic  art  as  our- 
selves. In  truth  all  drama  has  a 
sufficiently  respectable  origin,  and  no 
nan  need  be  ashamed  to  own  a  be- 
coming reverence  towards  it.  For 
1  ad  not  ancient  drama'  its  rise  in  a 
religious  cult,  even  though  it  were  but 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  god  of  wine? 
The  ancient  Thespis,  who  is  reported 
(though  mythically)  to  have  borne  his 
stage  with  him  in  his  waggon,  the 
r  ursery  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  in  some 
sort  a  priest,  as  well  as  poet,  actor, 
and  manager.  In  England  also  there 
was  once  a  more  real  tie  between 
( Church  and  Stage  than  that  somewhat 
dubious  one  which  certain  members 
of  the  former  profession  affect  to 
feel  now.  In  the  days  of  Mysteries 
£nd  Miracle-plays,  when  some  ingeni- 
cus  monk,  wishing  to  combine  in- 
struction with  amusement,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  personifying 
the  passions,  he  all  unconsciously 
was  advancing  a  step  upon  the 
load  which  was  to  lead  onwards  to 
the  creations  of  Marlowe  and  Shake- 
speare, and,  in  due  time,  even  to  the 
less  full-blooded  drama  of  our  own 
days.  The  stage  was  once  a  pulpit 
indeed,  a  fact  which  should  cheer  all 
upholders  of  her  dignity  now.  In  the 
present  somewhat  draggled  condition 
of  our  theatrical  muse,  it  would 
perhaps  be  hard  to  imagine  her 
JLS  a  very  powerful  educator  of  the 
people,  but  in  remote  years  she  was 
allowed  some  virtue  in  this  respect. 
'Co  be  sure,  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  lately  going  about  on  this 
^core.  Certain  folks,  players  and 
others  concerned  to  put  a  philosophi- 


cal complexion  on  some  uncleanly 
stupidities  of  the  current  drama,  have 
picked  a  bold  advertisement  out  of  the 
impatience  of  decent  citizens  at  their 
ill-concealed  worship  of  the  Great 
Goddess.  The  thinking  portion  of 
the  community  has  been  urged  to  bear 
witness  to  the  high  seriousness  of  what 
appears  in  the  polished  language 
of  the  newspapers,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  problem-play."  That  even  an 
actor  (who  is  indeed  apt  to  show  a 
singular  capacity  for  foolishness  when 
he  essays  to  speak  out  of  his  part) 
should  suppose  a  sane  man  would  con- 
sent to  find  in  this  sorry  stuff  an  aid 
to  any  problem  but  that  of  filling  a 
theatre,  is  indeed  almost  incredible. 
But  the  thinkers,  if  they  have  given 
a  thought  to  what  is  so  little  worth 
one,  have  probably  contented  them- 
selves with  wondering  what  even  the 
patrons  of  lubricity  can  find  to  disturb 
their  senses  in  these  apotheoses  of 
dulness.  As  Mr.  Pope  (who  did  not 
always  remember  his  own  criticisms) 
has  observed : 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your 

mind  ; 

But  dulness  with  obscenity  must  prove 
As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 

•  But  enough ;    we  must  not  take  this 
nonsense  too  seriously. 

It  is  a  common  wish  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  anxious  to  revive  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  that  more  authors 
of  recognised  eminence  in  literature 
should  attempt  writing  for  the  stage. 
They  seem  to  assert,  by  implication, 
that  the  trade  of  playwright  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  close  corporation,  and  that 
composed  only  of  somewhat  inferior 
craftsmen.  The  truth,  we  fancy,  lies 
rather  the  other  way.  Writing  for 
the  stage  is  a  temptation  to  which  few 
authors  fail,  at  some  time  or  another 
of  their  lives,  to  fall  victims.  It  is, 
as  George  Eliot  called  it,  the  measles 
or  whooping-cough  of  literature,  and, 
like  these  infantile  ailments,  it  com- 
monly attacks  the  aspirant  when 
young.  Few  indeed  are  the  poets,  at 
any  rate,  who  have  not  attempted  the 
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dramatic  form.  Thoughts  of  an  epic 
poem  float,  perhaps,  through  our  brain 
in  early  schooldays  ;  but  with  life  at 
college  the  rosy  brightness  has  already 
begun  to  fade  from  the  wings  of  Hope, 
and  we  sink  one  step  (if,  indeed,  it  be 
a  descent)  to  the  realms  of  tragedy. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  world  will  ever  see  another  English 
tragedy  worthy  to  be  ranked,  not  with 
Shakespeare's,  but  with  even  some  of 
his  lesser  contemporaries,  as  Chapman, 
or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Even  Addi- 
son's  CATO  attains  a  height  which  we 
would  now  find  difficult  to  touch.  Or 
it  may  be  that  these  same  works,  pro- 
duced now,  would  meet  with  but  slight 
appreciation.  There  was  an  heroic 
temper  in  men's  minds  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
has  changed  since  then,  and  with 
greater  refinement  of  manners  there 
has  crept  into  being  a  too  sensitive 
horror  of  strong  language.  We  now 
reject  as  bombast  and  fustian  much 
that  would  have  seemed  in  earlier 
times  mere  legitimate  warmth  of  ex- 
pression. Much  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self, were  we  not  reconciled  to  it  by 
use  and  wont,  our  calmer  and  unbiassed 
habit  of  mind  would  laugh  to  scorn. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  even  with  all 
our  predilection  in  his  favour,  to  read 
certain  passages  in  his  less-acted  plays 
without  an  occasional  sensation  of 
blank  astonishment.  We  are  a 
peaceable  nation,  and  have  little 
stomach  now  for  violent  blustering, 
or  barbarous  murders.  Were  we  not 
steeled  to  it  by  usage,  even  Othello's 
fiery  tumult  would  be  denounced  as 
in^  bad  taste,  and  Shylock's  blood- 
thirsty demands  appear  unnatural 
and  absurd.  The  plucking  out  of 
Gloucester's  eyes,  the  murder  of 
Cassio,  and  the  manifold  atrocities 
that  fill  the  play  of  TITUS  ANDRONICUS, 
are  mere  unnecessary  barbarities  to 
us.  As  for  the  last  of  these,  we 
frankly  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
read  the  cold-blooded  truculence  of 
Aaron,  the  Moor,  without  a  smile. 
But  it  is  probable  that  without  such 
force  and  power  in  its  infancy,  even 


though  it  may  have  been  rude  and 
uncivilised,  our  English  tragedy 
would  never  have  reached  the  sub- 
limity of  Shakespeare's  noblest  crea- 
tions. Passions  were  keen  in  those 
older  times,  and  emotions  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  know  themselves  under 
the  cloak  of  a  too  modest  reticence. 
Tragedies  are  not  to  be  composed  out 
of  milk  and  water  y-  and  it  is  possible 
that,  unless  the  nation  can  pass 
through  a  process  of  regeneration  and 
revert  to  the  condition  of  savagery, 
no  new  Shakespearean  drama  is  likely 
to  be  vouchsafed  to  an  expectant 
world. 

Most  of  our  English  poets  of  any 
mark  have,  as  we  have  already  said, 
adopted  at  some  time  the  dramatic 
form.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  many  instances  they  have 
never  seriously  intended  their  plays 
for  the  stage.  Some  of  their  plays, 
indeed,  are  the  merest  academical 
exercises — such,  for  example,  as  take 
for  their  model  the  Greek  drama,  like 
SAMSON  AGONISTES,  or  later,  the 
MEROPE  of  Matthew  Arnold  or  Mr. 
Swinburne's  ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON. 
And  of  the  plays  written  after  the 
customary  fashion  there  are  many, 
as  Coleridge's  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE, 
Wordsworth's  BORDERERS,  with  some 
others  nearer  our  own  day,  which 
were  presumably  never  intended  for 
acting  purposes,  or,  if  they  had  been, 
would  most  assuredly  have  met,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  have  met, 
with  the  coldest  receptions. 

We  have  heard  objections  raised  by 
critics  to  this  style  of  composition  as 
being  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
contradiction  or  monstrosity.  They 
seem  to  be  annoyed  that  men  should 
employ  stage-machinery  for  no  end 
but  to  be  read,  as  though  one  should 
blame  a  labourer  who  used  a  spade 
for  any  other  purpose  than  digging  in 
a  garden.  If  the  world  care  to  read 
plays — and  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  fair  proportion  do  care — there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason 
why  the  demand  should  not  be  sup- 
plied. And  it  is  commonly  allowed 
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that  the  best  plays  from  the  actor's 
point  of  view  are  not  always  the 
reader's  favourites  ;  so  that  it  is  but 
f  lir  that  the  latter  should  find  his 
caterers  as  well  as  the  former.  It  is 
another  matter,  we  grant,  that  this 
same  dramatic  form  is  one  not  too 
easily  managed,  and,  while  it  allures 
young  writers  to  tempt  it  by  a  certain 
specious  air  of  docility  and  frankness, 
not  unfrequently,  like  a  mettlesome 
6  teed,  will  take  the  bit  between  its 
teeth  and  fairly  run  away  with  its 
i  ider,  or  leave  him  unhorsed  upon  the 
plain  road  of  prose.  There  are  many 
apparent  charms  about  the  method, 
^iewed  from  afar,  which  vanish  upon 
i,  nearer  acquaintance.  It  must  be 
far  simpler,  one  imagines,  to  tell  a 
story  in  this  manner,  from  the  very 
lips  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it. 
There  need  be  no  tedious  description 
of  scenery,  no  wearisome  analysis  of 
character;  conversation,  surely,  is  the 
easiest  of  all  possible  modes  of  writing. 
The  mistake  in  all  this  lies  in  the  fact 
i  hat,  while  the  novelist  can  elaborate 
his  sketch  in  various  ways,  the  play- 
wright has  to  produce  the  same  effect 
by  one  alone.  He  too  must  be  care- 
ful to  separate  aright  his  characters, 
ro  give  them  life  and  breath  and 
uctuality;  but,  unlike  his  rival,  he 
?nay  not  come  forward  in  his  own 
person  to  narrate,  to  describe,  to  dis- 
-inguish.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should 
set  himself  to  carve  a  figure  in  wood 
.vith  a  common  knife  against  another 
supplied  with  a  complete  assortment 
of  tools.  A  certain  noble  simplicity 
s  the  sole  advantage  he  can  hope 
o  attain ;  while  any  infelicity  in 
/us  handling  will  merely  produce  an 
nferior  work,  and  one,  moreover, 
;ensibly  harder  of  accomplishment. 

We  remember  to  have  read  a  state- 
nent  in  some  recent  work  to  the  effect 
/hat  the  sole  future  hope  of  the  British 
Irama  is  to  be  looked  for  upon  the 
stage  of  the  music-hall.  The  writer, 
.vho  appeared  to  be  animated  with  a 
nost  sincere  and  convincing  hatred  of 
what  are  usually  known  as  the  "mid- 
dle classes,"  by  whom  he  conceived  the 


theatres  to  be  principally  supported, 
had  found  there  alone  the  saving 
graces  of  freshness  and  originality. 
The  opinion  was  possibly  uttered 
merely  as  a  challenge,  a  paradox 
thrown  down  for  the  sake  of  provok- 
ing discussion ;  or  it  may  have  been 
intended  perhaps  as  a  mild  explosive 
to  shock  the  propriety  of  virtuous  old 
ladies.  It  does  not  seem  very  likely 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  drama 
should  proceed  from  that  source.  The 
popularity  of  the  music-halls  is  readily 
accounted  for  on  very  simple  grounds. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  question  of  refreshments, 
though  it  is  undeniable  that  liberty  to 
smoke  and  drink  while  watching  a 
performance  has  a  pleasing  and  novel 
air  to  most  Englishmen.  The  most 
important  cause  by  far,  and  one  which 
would  seem  to  make  strongly  against 
the  hall  as  a  nursery  for  any  serious 
dramatic  revival,  is  the  flippancy  and 
general  frivolity  of  the  age.  It  is  the 
variety-entertainment  that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  modern  man.  Minds  that 
think  it  a  strenuous  exertion  to  listen 
to  some  connected  piece  for  three 
hours,  and  have  not  the  grip  to  follow 
patiently  the  details  of  an  involved 
plot,  are  glad  to  come  here  for  an 
easier  entertainment.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful absence  of  continuity  about 
the  items  on  this  programme.  It  in- 
volves slight  intellectual  strain  to 
listen  to  a  costermonger's  song,  less 
still  to  witness  the  evolutions  of 
a  ballet-dancer.  One  may  drop  in, 
too,  at  any  moment,  and  catch  up 
readily  the  drift  of  what  is  going 
forward ;  or  drop  out,  and  be  no 
great  loser.  The  audience  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux ;  drinking, 
smoking,  chattering,  and  laughing, 
they  pay  the  scantest  attention  to 
the  stage,  except,  perhaps,  when  some 
especially  popular  favourite  is  on. 
The  whole  business,  in  fact,  is  a 
mere  excuse  for  gossip,  enlivened  here 
and  there  with  a  comic  song ;  and  it 
is  surely  as  absurd  to  speak  of  all  this 
as  likely  to  lead  to  any  notable  im- 
provement in  the  British  drama,  as  it 
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would  be  to  hail  each  new  birth  of  the 
newspaper  press  as  the  harbingers  of 
a  brighter  era  in  British  literature,  or 
to  look  for  a  revival  of  the  noblest 
traditions  of  the  Church  in  the  noisy 
vulgarities  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

There  seems  just  now  to  be  a  singular 
tendency  towards  mental  deliquium. 
There  is  a  disinclination  among  certain 
classes  to  serious  thinking  or  to  concen- 
tration of  the  intellect.  It  is  no  good 
augury  for  the  future  that  so  many  of 
us  choose  to  be  fed  on  pap  and  spoon- 
meat.  In  particular  this  multiplica- 
tion of  papers  crammed  with  odds  and 
ends,  like  literary  rag-bags,  with  no 
settled  aim  or  purpose,  is  hateful  to 
us.  The  information  they  contain, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  ancient 
jests  as  a  kind  of  bait  to  entrap  the 
curious  or  half- educated,  is  but  thin 
and  unfruitful  stuff,  water  drawn  from 
a  Dead  Sea  of  barren  statistics,  or 
mere  sand  from  a  Sahara  of  arid  facts. 
The  miserable  reader  esteems  himself 
to  be  improving  his  mind,  while  he  is 
really  but  loading  it  with  dust  and 
ashes,  much  of  which,  indeed,  to  his 
good  fortune,  the  first  brisk  breeze 
shall  dissipate  to  nothingness.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  him  to  learn  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  Saturn,  or 
the  number  of  copper  halfpence,  placed 
end  on  end,  that  would  suffice  to  reach 
from  here  to  Jupiter?  What  good 
may  it  even  bring  him  to  know  the 
comparative  heights  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe,  or  the  quantity  of  un- 
stamped letters  that  pass  annually 
through  the  General  Post-Office  ?  Yet 
it  is  on  such  mental  fodder  that  he  is 
invited  to  feast ;  and  the  invitation 
appears  to  have  its  charms  for  him.  It 
is  best  to  hope  that  he  may  grow  out 


of  his  early  taste  some  day,  and, 
ascending  perhaps  through  the  pages 
of  respectable  magazines,  come  at 
length  to  read  actual  books. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  better  for  a 
man  to  read  anything  than  nothing, 
as  the  faintest  halo  of  belief  may  be 
something  higher  than  no  faith  at  all. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  Emerson's 
mind,  and  shun  the  reading  of  any 
book  that  is  not,  at  the  least,  a  year 
old.  Time  will  choose  our  books  for 
us,  and  the  muddy  stream  of  periodical 
literature  will  not  be  worth  our  drink- 
ing until  filtered  by  his  agency.  If 
this  be  true  with  books,  it  will  even 
more  assuredly  be  true  with  stage- 
plays,  which  are  but  a  subsidiary 
mode  of  education  and  by  no  means 
necessary  for  a  right  appreciation  of 
life.  So  we  may  be  content  to  sit 
apart  for  a  time,  watching  for  what 
may  come  forth  from  the  present 
theatrical  chaos,  that  we  may  note 
judicially  the  ultimate  survivors.  For 
though  in  a  sense  we  may  be  merely 
players  upon  the  stage  of  the  earth, 
yet  our  whole  concern  is  not  with 
mummeries,  and  there  are  other  things 
worthy  men's  notice  besides  masks 
and  long  speeches.  We  need  not 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  world  is 
doomed  because  the  British  theatre 
is  like  to  fall  in  pieces.  It  is  possible 
that  after  all  we  may  be  treating  the 
matter  altogether  too  seriously,  and 
should  rather  be  ready  thankfully  to 
enjoy  such  fragments  of  Shakespearean 
drama,  or  of  the  evergreen  comedies 
of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  as  may 
still  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  without  too 
curiously  considering  whether  these 
great  masters  are  likely  to  find  com- 
petent successors. 
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A  PALL  of  gray  clouds  had  poured 
riin  upon  the  land  for  four  days.  The 
rDcky  hills  were  lost  to  view,  and  the 
horizon  of  the  sea  was  blurred  in  a 
soft  soaking  mist.  The  pine-trees 
dropped  great  gouts  of  water,  and  the 
soft  moss-carpet  of  the  woods  reeked 
with  the  earthy  moisture  which  oozed 
f;'om  every  bank. 

At  last  the  weather  showed  signs 
of  improvement;  the  clouds  were  be- 
ginning to  break  and  a  pale  glimmer 
of  sunlight  to  steal  down  the  glen, 
reviving  drenched  nature.  Allan 
Livingston  had  had  a  wet  welcome 
home.  He  had  been  working  hard  at 
his  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
DOW  eager  to  ply  his  rod.  He  had 
always  a  free  pass  on  the  laird's 
water,  and  had  busked  some  fine 
hooks  for  his  holiday's  sport. 

The  old  bridge  at  Inverdur  is  a  high 
arch,  built  across  a  precipitous  chasm. 
It  is,  by  common  consent,  the  local 
centre  of  information.  Hereon  the 
farmers  discuss  the  black-faced  lambs 
a  ad  the  oats,  and  old  men  rest  and 
snoke  their  pipes  as  they  watch  the 
children  play.  Above  the  bridge  the 
river,  after  rushing  over  a  long  stretch 
of  boulder-strewn  channel,  sweeps 
round  a  bend,  plunges  over  some  curi- 
ously sculptured  ledges,  and  smothers 
ii  s  foam  in  the  deep  silent  pool  over 
\\  hich  the  span  is  thrown. 

To  the  bridge  therefore,  as  the 
c'ouds  rifted,  Allan  turned  his  steps 
oil  the  morning  after  his  arrival.  On 
naaring  it  he  became  aware  that  some- 
thing of  no  ordinary  interest  was  afoot. 
Eialf  the  inhabitants  seemed  crowded 
on  one  side  of  the  bridge  gazing  ex- 
cjtedly  up  the  river.  A  wee  bare- 
It  gged  callant  came  running  towards 
him  in  a  desperate  hurry,  as  if  he 
f<ared  a  "  skelpin'  "  for  being  away 
so  long  from  his  mother.  "  Hector 


Shaw's   playin'  a  great   muckle   sau- 
mon,"  he  cried,  as  he  splashed  past. 

Now  Hector  Shaw  was  a  mysterious 
man,  and  was  therefore  of  no  common 
interest  to  Inverdur.  His  comings 
and  goings  were  made  known  to  no 
one ;  he  would  appear  and  disappear  un- 
expectedly in  strange  places,  so  that 
many  believed  he  had  the  power  of 
making  himself  invisible  at  will,  and 
could  be  in  two  places  at  once.  His 
common  expression  was  that  of  gloomy 
pride.  He  seemed  unmoved  by  suc- 
cess or  by  failure,  by  joy  or  by  grief  ; 
still,  hidden  away  behind  his  keen 
glittering  eye,  one  could  see  the  fire 
of  a  swift  and  awful  fury.  His  bear- 
ing showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  ready 
resource,  who  scorned  the  feeble  help 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  a  Celtic  Ish- 
mael,  and  a  born  poacher. 

As  Allan  reached  the  old  bridge, 
Hector  was  carefully  climbing  over 
the  last  of  the  chain  of  loose  rocks  at 
the  bend  of  the  river.  He  had  evi- 
dently hooked  his  fish  higher  up,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  follow  it  down 
stream  till  it  had  gone  over  the  rapids 
into  the  pool.  Now  it  was  sulking,  a 
feather  of  spray  flying  from  the  tight- 
ening gut,  the  object  upon  which  all 
eyes  were  riveted. 

"Man,"  said  old  Donald  the  shoe- 
maker, as  Allan  came  up,  "  it's  a  braw 
fish.  Ye  should  ha'  seen  it  comin' 
whummelin'1  o'er  the  fall :  it  played 
sklite  2  on  the  water  same  as  a  sheet  o' 
ben-leather." 

"Hoch,  ay,"  said  another;  "  but 
what  will  any  man  be  doin'  wi' 
a  fish  in  a  bottomless  pool  like  this  ? 
Ye  might  as  weel  try  to  land  a  fish  on 
the  side  o'  a  precipeece." 

But  here  all  tongues  grew  silent  as 
the  little  spray  indicator  began  slowly 
to  move  across  the  pool.     Suddenly, 
1  Rolling.  2  Smack. 
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with  a  brilliant  dash,  the  fish  made  off 
in  another  rush,  and  shrill  was  the 
shriek  of  the  reel  as  the  line  flew  out 
along  the  yielding  rod.  Right  through 
the  bridge  the  fish  plunged,  and  then 
on  into  the  shallow  water  away  at  the 
far  end  of  the  pool.  Every  one  ran  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  expecting 
to  see  the  fish  break  clear  away.  The 
fisherman  could  not  follow  ;  the  arch, 
springing  from  the  brink  of  the  sheer 
rock,  formed  a  battlement  before  him. 
But  the  long  line,  streaming  down  the 
surface,  whisked  into  the  air,  and  for 
a  moment  vibrated  like  a  fiddle-string. 
The  check  was  violent,  because  no  other 
chance  remained.  Hector  knew  no 
hesitancy.  The  spectators  trembled 
for  the  result  with  bated  breath. 

"  Preserve  us,  that's  most  awfu'  !  " 
said  old  Donald.  "  But  see,  man,  it's 
done  it,  the  beast's  gone  richt  aboot 
face.  He's  got  an  unco'  stune1  o'  the 
toothache  noo,  or  I'm  far  wrang." 

It  was  true  ;  a  broad  tail  gleamed 
for  an  instant,  and  a  quick  swirl  of 
the  peaty  water  showed  that  the  fish 
had  yielded.  Down  it  went  far  into 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  first  at  one 
side  of  the  pool,  then  up  through  the 
heavy  water  till  it  weltered  on  the 
foam-flecked  surface.  But  the  wily 
Hector  had  now  the  upper  hand,  and 
pressed  the  fish  in  all  its  efforts. 

"It's  a  good  toilzie  2  whatever,5' 
cried  a  man  who  was  leaning  far  out 
with  a  leg  over  the  parapet.  "  It's 
as  fine  a  toilzie  as  I  will  ever  see 
before."  Then  he  shouted  "  Hoch  !  " 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  broke  into 
a  torrent  of  Gaelic  exuberancy,  which 
no  doubt  saved  him  from  much  evil 
English. 

''Donald,"  said  Allan,  "isn't  it 
risky  enough  for  Hector,  let  alone  the 
fish?" 

"Eh,  what?"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Deed  is  it,  I  never  thought  o'  that 
till  this  meenit.  The  silly  body's 
fleein'  in  the  face  o'  Providence,  ye 
may  say." 

"The  face  of  the  laird,  you  mean, 
Donald." 


Spasm. 


struggle. 


"  Aweel,  aweel,  it's  aal  the  same  ; 
but  it  was  the  stibburn  beast  o'  a  fish 
that  did  it.  Man,  it  was  a  peety  that 
Hector  had  to  come  down  the  water 
wi'  it.  If  ony  o'  the  laird's  gillies 
are  about,"  he  said,  glancing  round, 
"  an'  that's  no  unlikely,  for  they've 
had  unco'  little  wark  lately,  they 
might  away  an'  ca'  him  nothing  but 
a  common  poacher.  He  couldna  hae 
been  fishin'  in  a  publicer  place." 

While  old  Donald  had  been  speak- 
ing, Hector's  eyes  had  not  been  idle. 
Every  crack  and  corner  of  the  steep 
rocks  had  been  noted.  It  was  an 
ugly  place  to  land  the  fish,  and  he 
would  have  to  play  it  till  it  drew  its 
last  gasp  before  he  could  attempt  the 
feat  single-handed.  Every  one  felt  the 
need  for  speed,  too.  Suddenly,  from 
among  the  bushes  growing  above  the 
high,  rocky  banks,  appeared  the  fami- 
liar figure  of  no  less  a  man  than 
Angus,  the  laird's  head-keeper.  With 
his  face  to  the  bank,  and  catching  at 
tufts  of  grass  and  ledges  of  rock,  he 
quickly  swung  himself  down  to  the 
spot  where  Hector  stood.  As  he  did 
so,  angry  voices  muttered  Gaelic  im- 
precations of  direful  portent.  No  one 
could  say  how  long  he  had  been  up 
there  in  the  bushes.  But  Angus, 
decent  man,  was  a  Highlander  and  a 
sportsman  like  his  master.  In  an 
instant  he  had  snatched  the  gaff  from 
its  place  at  Hector's  back  and  was 
turning  towards  the  only  spot  where, 
with  luck,  it  might  be  possible  to  clip 
the  fish.  "  Jeehosaphat,  Allan  Living- 
ston, it's  the  laird's  ain  man  !  "  cried 
Donald. 

"  Ay,  ay,  look  at  that,  look  at 
that  !"  the  rest  cried. 

"  It  must  be  the  hand  of  Providence, 
by  your  own  showing,"  whispered 
Allan. 

But  old  Donald  was  too  excited  to 
hear,  for  scarcely  had  Angus  got  the 
gaff,  when  the  fish,  with  a  weltering 
splash,  was  off  on  another  gallant 
break  for  freedom.  Through  the  bridge 
it  plunged  again,  as  if  conscious  that 
the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance.  Then 
Hector,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
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snouted  loud  to  the  keeper,  but  the 
r  Daring  to  the  fall  made  his  words 
inarticulate  to  those  above.  The  next 
instant  Angus  was  off,  gaff  in  hand, 
up  the  bank  at  the  place  he  had 
come  down.  Gaining  the  summit,  he 
j  umped  through  the  bushes,  ran  across 
the  road  at  the  far  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  disappeared  from  view.  In  another 
minute  he  was  down  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool,  from  which  position  the  lower 
side  of  the  bridge  could  be  readily 
i  cached.  By  lying  flat  on  a  ledge  the 
gaff  could  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  surface  ;  but  to  bring  the 
lish  to  the  gaff  was  a  different  matter. 
Hector  from  above  the  bridge  had  but 
little  power  with  such  a  long  line. 
Again  there  was  a  call  to  Angus,  and 
r,his  time  those  on  the  bridge  heard : 
"  As  close  as  ye  can,  an'  I'll  pass  the 
rod."  At  the  same  moment,  Hector 
began  a  dangerous  descent  to  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  his  rod  in  one  hand,  the 
butt  jammed  against  his  body.  The 
boiling  torrent  now  hissed  and  foamed 
at  his  very  knees,  as  he  crouched  low 
and  fingered  at  small  crevices  for  safe 
liolding. 

'*  Ach,  now,  this  is  goin'  tae  end  in 
a  drownin'  match,"  said   some  one  in 
ohe  straining  row  of  watchers.     "The  . 
daredevil  would  rather  break  his  neck 
than  his  line." 

"Ach;  pe  hanged  to  you  wi'  your 
drownin',"  cried  a  high  voice  ;  it  was 
the  man  who  had  been  all  the  time 
with  one  leg  over  the  bridge.  "  Ta 
muckle  fine  keeper  will  put  ta  clip  in 
him  as  he  goes  by  ;  hoch  ay  !  he'll 
get  ta  fish  too,  moreover." 

Point  after  point  was  gained  in 
safety,  and  the  top  of  the  rod  began 
to  disappear  under  the  archway.  At 
the  lower  side  of  the  bridge,  close  by 
the  foot  of  the  masonry,  clung  the 
keeper,  waiting  with  outstretched  gaff 
till  the  bending  rod  should  come  with- 
in his  reach.  The  water  thundered 
and  leaped  at  both  men  as  if  to  suck 
them  to  its  fierce  embrace.  Up  on 
the  bridge  excitement  was  conquering 
prudence ;  men  ran  from  one  side  to 
the  other  not  knowing  which  was  the 


best  to  see  from,  stumbling  up  against 
each  other,  some  even  falling  in  their 
hurry,  but  all  careless  of  the  conse- 
quences. Why  a  number  did  not  go 
headlong  over  into  the  river  was 
matter  for  subsequent  wonderment ; 
no  one  cared  then.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  long  history  of  its  existence,  the 
old  bridge  was  in  the  way. 

How  it  all  happened,theref  ore,  no  one 
could  exactly  tell,  but  when  the  keeper 
came  into  full  view  he  was  pulling 
the  butt  end  of  the  rod  from  the  water. 
A  shout  went  up  from  every  throat, 
but — horror,  the  line  was  slack  !  It 
was  hanging  idly,  flapping  to  and  fro 
in  a  hopeless  way.  The  river  flowed 
on  in  its  usual  manner.  Allan  found 
himself  staring  at  it  in  a  dazed  dream, 
and  wondered  why  he  kept  on  doing 
so.  He  was  frightened  to  look  at  the 
man  with  the  fishing-rod  standing 
alone  on  the  rocky  ledge.  He  had  a 
sinking  feeling  of  utter  dejection, 
which  harrowed  his  very  soul  and 
withdrew  light  from  his  eyes.  There 
was  the  indistinct  sound  of  a  reel 
being  slowly  wound  up,  and  he  felt 
that  he  ought  never  to  have  cared  for 
fishing,  because  life  would  now  be  a 
blank  to  him  for  ever. 

Suddenly,  Angus  fell  to  winding 
his  reel  with  a  vengeance,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Hector  sprang  into  view 
at  the  foot  of  the  pool.  A  tingling 
glow,  as  of  returned  vitality,  swept 
over  Allan.  Talking  about  it  after- 
wards, he  said  that  his  feelings  re- 
minded him  of  the  face  of  a  woman  he 
had  once  watched  by  all  a  night  long 
after  a  dangerous  operation.  The  poor 
soul  had  passed  through  a  sharp  crisis, 
and  had  wakened  up  suddenly  to  a 
new  life. 

A  welcome  bend  was  in  the  long 
rod  again ;  the  fish  was  still  on.  As 
Hector  took  the  rod,  and  a  tightening 
grip  was  once  more  applied,  the  fish 
broke  into  a  frenzy.  It  darted  to  the 
surface,  and  gleamed  for  a  moment  in 
the  air  ;  it  lashed  the  water  into  foam, 
and  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  narrow 
pool,  like  a  very  Flying  Dutchman. 
It  was  now  Hector,  rather  than  the 
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salmon,  who  was  determined  to  go 
down  stream.  Away  from  the  pool, 
and  down  a  long  run  to  where  the 
river  flowed  broad  and  shallow  on  a 
gravel  bed,  they  went,  every  one  follow- 
ing to  view  the  end  of  the  fight.  Here 
the  gallant  fish  made  a  last  brief  show 
of  waning  power,  and  was  handed  out 
on  the  stones. 

"Hector  Shaw,"  said  old  Donald, 
to  the  sombre  fisherman,  "your  exhi- 
beetion's  been  a'thegither  by-ordinar, 
though  I'm  no  sayin'  but  that  it  was 
the  fush  we  hae  to  thank  for  bringin' 
you  doon  the  water.  But  it  will  be 
fery  good  of  Angus  to  come  and  take 
the  gaff  at  the  bridge ;  oh  yus,  fery 


good.  And  it's  a  braw  fush  you've 
got  whatever,  and  weel  worth  the 
fasch." 

Then  turning  away  with  Allan  from 
where  the  fish  still  lay,  the  centre  of 
admiration,  he  said  :  "  To  think  o'  the 
darin'  body  landin'  his  fush  doon  here 
in  the  open,  where  I  hev'  not  been 
since  six  years  come  Martinmas.  It's 
fair  redeeclous  a'thegither." 

"  But  where's  Angus  1  "  asked  Allan, 
looking  round.  "  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  we  left  the  bridge." 

"Hoots,  ye  silly  laddie,  what  for 
would  he  be  coniin'  here  ?  Na,  na,  he 
was  aye  a  canny  man,  Angus ;  oh  yus, 
an  unco'  canny  man,  an'  a  fery  good 
keeper  to  the  laird." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HOWEVER  foolish  and  unreasonable 
the  whole  affair  may  be,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  pretty  sight  when  a 
chivalrous  boy  goes  a-wooing  a  shy, 
i -oman tic  girl.  Cosmo  was  in  most 
respects  little  more  than  a  boy,  what- 
ever he  might  think;  and  as  for 
Uthea,  she  still  had  the  air  of  having 
twisted  up  her  thick  braids  of  brown 
liair  for  an  experiment,  just  to  see 
low  she  would  look  when  she  was  a 
woman.  There  was  no  one  to  vul- 
garise the  little  idyl  by  laughter  or 
jomment.  Edmund  was  too  much 
;aken  up  by  his  own  affairs  to  per- 
oeive  what  was  going  on  :  Geoffrey 
Pierce  was  dismayed  and  compassion- 
.  ite  ;  and  Margaret,  guessing  what  was 
to  come,  would  not  say  a  word  prema- 
turely to  either  of  the  pair,  taking  it 
quite  as  seriously  as  they  did. 

For  they  were  intensely  serious, 
both  of  them.  Althea  was  quite 
frightened  at  times,  as  Cinderella 
doubtless  was  when  she  sat  among 
the  ashes  and  thought  of  last  night 
at  Court ;  while  Cosmo  gravely  con- 
sidered all  the  important  interests 
involved,  except  his  own.  Respect  for 
Althea  seemed  to  him  to  demand  that 
there  should  not  be  too  much  haste, 
but  on  the  other  hand  Edmund's 
affairs  were  pressing.  And  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
better  that  his  brother  should  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  till  it  was 
all  over  and  settled,  lest  blame  on  that 
score  should  be  added  to  the  indict- 
ment against  him. 

Some  one  has  been  bold  enough  to 
define  love  as  "a  passionate  kindness," 
and  perhaps  the  definition  applies 
better  to  Cosmo's  love  for  Althea 


Randolph  than  to  the  more  ordinary 
varieties.  "A  passionate  pity"  it  might 
almost  have  been  called,  the  very 
flower  and  crown  of  his  indignant  pity 
for  all  of  them.  The  children  he  could 
delight  with  toys  and  sweetmeats  ;  for 
Edmund  he  was  doing,  and  would  do, 
all  that  was  possible,  and  what  helped 
him,  helped  Margaret.  But  for  Althea 
he  could  see  no  way  of  doing  much 
except  by  marrying  her ;  and  though 
he  might  at  first  have  been  willing  to 
take  any  other  way  if  it  had  seemed 
feasible,  the  idea  of  marriage  grew 
more  attractive  the  longer  he  looked 
at  it. 

No  one  perhaps  ever  remembers 
with  exactness  the  very  words  that 
are  used  in  the  great  crises  of  life. 
Cosmo  certainly  intended  to  ask  Althea 
with  all  humbleness  if  she  could  love 
him  and  would  consent  to  marry  him, 
and  imagined  that  he  had  done  so 
clearly  and  explicitly.  But  to  Althea 
.  it  never  seemed  that  she  had  had  any 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  Prince  in- 
timated his  royal  pleasure,  and  it  was 
for  her  to  obey,  trembling  lest  she 
should  not  be  worthy  of  his  choice, 
more  proud  that  he  should  have  chosen 
her  to  help  him  in  his  self-sacrifice 
than  if  she  had  been  asked  to  share  a 
throne. 

Althea  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Herne's  Edge  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Herons.  To  Cosmo  it  seemed  fitting 
that  she  should  know  these  things, 
now  that  she  was  to  become  one  of 
themselves,  though  it  was  very  prob- 
able that  she  might  never  see  the 
place,  at  any  rate  until  they  were  all 
old  and  Edmund  was  reigning  there. 
But  chiefly  he  wanted  to  help  her 
to  feel  a  proper  amount  of  pity  for 
Edmund  as  the  Disinherited  Knight 
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placed  in  an  anomalous  position, 
where  the  memories  and  instincts  of 
his  race  were  only  a  misfortune  and  a 
danger.  What  he  did  succeed  in  im- 
pressing upon  Althea  was  his  own 
passionate  love  of  the  home  he  had 
left  for  Edmund's  sake,  and  his  high 
estimate  of  the  position  from  which 
he  was  deliberately  cutting  himself 
off  for  the  sake  of  honour.  Perhaps 
she  rather  forgot  to  pity  one  brother 
in  loving  and  admiring  the  generosity 
of  the  other.  She  was  too  shy  to 
show  what  she  felt,  and  indeed  we  do 
not  praise  what  we  admire  and  rever- 
ence ;  but  had  Cosmo  proposed  to 
conduct  them  both  to  absolute  physical 
extinction,  instead  of  merely  to  what 
his  friends  would  have  called  social 
extinction,  for  his  brother's  sake,  she 
would  have  consented  gladly  for  his 
own. 

Althea  knew  Edmund  better  than 
Cosmo  did,  and  possibly  did  not  think 
him  worthy  of  a  great  sacrifice;  but 
to  her  lofty,  child-like  imagination  it 
seemed  a  splendid  thing  to  be  sum- 
moned to  make  the  sacrifice  and  to 
have  the  will  to  obey.  The  practical 
result  was  another  and  less  important 
matter.  In  a  certain  way  she  could 
count  the  cost  better  than  her  young 
lover ;  but  on  the  other  hand  she  had 
never  known  any  other  life  than  that 
to  which  he  was  dooming  her  and 
himself,  and  she  imagined  that  she 
was  going  to  be  allowed  to  work  and 
help  him,  which  was  not  at  all  Cosmo's 
intention. 

It  hardly  needs  all  this  preamble  to 
explain  why,  when  the  Prince  says, 
"  You  shall  be  my  queen,"  Cinderella 
does  not  reply,  "  No,  I  thank  you." 
Certainly  Althea  never  thought  it 
possible  to  give  such  an  answer. 
Margaret  Heron  and  Mr.  Pierce  did 
indeed  talk  the  matter  over  in  a  some- 
what foreboding  spirit,  but  did  not 
quite  see  their  way  to  interfere. 

"  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  good  to 
Althea,"  faltered  her  sister.  "And 
if  not,  I  could  only  entreat  her  not  to 
do  it ;  I  could  not  prevent  her.  She 
has  helped  me  always  of  late,  and  I 


have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
her ;  and  that  seems  to  leave  one  with 
no  right  to  do  more  than  advise. 
Besides — she  is  so  happy  !  " 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Geoffrey  Pierce 
rather  shortly.  "Now  if  I  did  my 
duty,  I  should  write  or  go  to  that  old 
tyrant  up  yonder  and  let  him  know 
what  was  going  on,  that  he  might 
interfere,  as  he  certainly  would.  But 
if  this  scheme  is  for  Edmund's  advan- 
tage, it  would  be  sheer  folly  in  me  to 
try  to  upset  it." 

"  It  would  be  no  use  if  you  did. 
What  Cosmo  wants  is  to  offend  his 
father,  so  he  says ;  and  he  only  does 
not  tell  him  beforehand  because  he 
wants  to  do  just  what  Edmund  did. 
He  is  just  like  Edmund  ;  if  the  whole 
world  argued  and  entreated,  he  would 
smile  and  go  his  own  way." 

"  Then  let  us  hope  it  will  prove 
a  better  way  than  Edmund's,"  thought 
the  other  sadly  ;  but  naturally  he  did 
not  say  so,  and  indeed  there  seemed 
to  him  but  little  to  be  said  and 
nothing  to  be  done.  Having  prac- 
tically sacrificed  his  own  prospects 
in  life  to  Edmund,  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  so  much  to  let  another  man  do 
the  same. 

So  Cosmo  had  his  way,  and  made 
his  arrangements  without  let  or 
hindrance ;  and  one  bitter  day  in 
early  March  he  and  Althea  were 
married  in  the  parish  church,  with 
only  Margaret  Heron  and  Geoffrey 
Pierce  for  witnesses. 

The  ceremony  was  rather  like  a 
dream  to  all  of  them,  and  not  least  to 
the  young  bridegroom,  who  was  think- 
ing all  the  while  of  that  wedding  last 
July,  so  unlike  this  in  every  respect, 
and  of  how  indignantly  he  should 
then  have  answered  any  one  who  had 
told  him  that  he  would  be  married 
himself  before  the  year  was  out.  To 
himself  he  seemed  now  quite  old  and 
experienced,  having  happily  got  over 
first  love  and  dreams  of  that  sort, 
and  being  ready  for  the  realities  of 
life.  But  it  was  precisely  the  last 
that  Geoffrey  Pierce  doubted,  as  the 
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lifctle  party  sat  over  the  wedding-break- 
fast at  a  restaurant  near  the  church 
where  he  had  constituted  himself 
host.  He  was  wondering  whether 
the  young  man  was  beginning  to 
realise  the  irrevocableness  of  what  he 
had  done,  when  Cosmo  came  out  of 
his  dream  to  say,  breaking  silence 
just  as  if  he  had  been  brooding  over 
it  all  that  time,  "  I  must  write  to  my 
father  to  night." 

"  So  soon  ? "  said  Althea  with  a 
little  start  ;  as  though  she  feared  that 
Squire  Heron  would  come  down  upon 
them  and  at  once  annul  all  arrange- 
ments that  did  not  please  him. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Cosmo,  smiling 
at)  her.  "  The  thing  being  done,  the 
sooner  he  knows  of  it  the  better  ;  and 
besides,  our  plans  depend  partly  on 
him.  If  he  chooses  to  continue  my 
allowance  we  may  have  a  tiny  estab- 
lishment of  our  own  at  once;  but  if 
he  thinks  tit  to  withdraw  it  we  shall 
have  to  wait  a  little,  I  fear,  till  I  see 
what  I  can  do." 

"  You  surely  don't  think  that  your 
f.-ither  will  continue  it?"  asked 
Geoffrey  Pierce  very  gravely. 

"  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
he  did.  He  will  be  angry  with  me, 
of  course  ;  but  he  will  have  even  less 
confidence  than  they  deserve  in  my 
powers  of  fending  for  myself,  and  he 
will  not  wish  me  to  be  reduced  to  too 
great  straits." 

Mr.  Pierce  gave  a  sigh  that  was 
more  like  a  snort,  and  tossed  his  chin 
in  the  air.  He  had  his  own  opinion 
of  Mr.  Heron,  and  did  not  think  he 
vould  regret  any  strait  to  which  those 
who  opposed  him  might  be  reduced. 
Moreover,  he  had  always  thought  that 
Cosmo  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  doing ;  and  now  he  felt  his  own 
conscience  prick  him  for  not  having 
tried  the  more  to  open  the  young  man's 
eyes.  But  it  was  a  sufficiently  un- 
fostive  wedding  without  his  damping 
tiie  women's  spirits  by  saying  any- 
thing more  on  that  topic  just  then. 
So  he  was  silent,  and  presently  the 
little  wedding-feast  was  over,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  an  odd 
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smile,  as  if  uncertain  what  should 
come  next.  All,  that  is  to  say,  except 
Cosmo,  who  said  composedly  :  "  Now 
you  two  may  go  where  you  like,  and  we 
are  much  obliged  to  you.  I  am  going 
to  take  Althea  for  a  walk,  and  then 
somewhere  where  we  can  write  that 
letter  and  get  some  tea ;  and  then, 
if  she  is  not  tired,  to  the  theatre.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  take  her  there, 
and  now  I  suppose  I  can  do  so  quite 
correctly.  I  will  bring  her  home 
safely,  Margaret,  and  you  shall  have 
her  for  a  little  while  still,  but  not  for 
long." 

They  went  off  together,  Cosmo  and 
Althea,  less  like  a  newly  married  pair 
than  like  a  schoolboy  and  his  younger 
sister  setting  out  on  an  unexpected 
holiday  to  see  the  world  of  London  ; 
so  young  they  were,  so  unlessoned, 
so  simply  prepared  to  make  the  most 
of  the  brief,  delightful  present.  But 
now  and  then  it  came  over  them,  with 
a  sort  of  sobering  yet  agreeable  shock, 
that  they  were  man  and  wife  ;  that  no 
one  living  could  part  them,  or  to  any 
appreciable  extent  interfere  with  them ; 
and  that  they  had  taken  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present  into  their  own 
hands. 

They  realised  it  more  especially 
when  presently  they  sat  down,  in  a 
little  private  room  at  a  restaurant 
which  Cosmo  secured  to  themselves 
for  an  hour,  to  write  the  letter  which 
they  might  have  regarded  as  so  mo- 
mentous, but  which  impressed  them 
chiefly  because  the  wonderful  event  of 
the  day  had  now  to  be  set  down  for 
the  first  time  in  black  and  white. 

And  this  is  how  the  two  young 
simpletons — that  is  to  say,  the  young 
man,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  girl — 
wrote  to  the  man  who  could  make  or 
mar  their  worldly  fortunes. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER, — I  write  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  this  morning  married 
to  Miss  Althea  Randolph,  the  younger 
sister  of  my  brother  Edmund's  wife. 
I  did  not  inform  you  of  this  before- 
hand, as  I  could  not  hope  for  a  consent 
which  you  would  in  a  similar  case 
have  refused  to  Edmund,  nor  do  I  wish 
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to  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  you  have 
treated  him.  Believe  me,  I  am  sorry  to 
grieve  or  anger  you,  but  you  have  left 
me  no  choice  but  to  act  as  I  think  best, 
without  reference  to  your  wishes. 

Here  Cosmo  stopped,  and  surveyed 
his  companion  with  an  odd  smile. 
"  At  this  point,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  tell  him  just  what  you  are  like. 
But  if  I  could  do  that,  and  make  him 
see  you  as  I  see  you,  he  would  think 
the  temptation  justified  my  conduct ; 
and  I  don't  want  my  conduct  to  be 
justified." 

"  Tell  him  that  my  father  was  a 
stationer,  and  that  my  mother's  cousin 
keeps  a  grocer's  shop,"  answered 
Althea,  blushing.  "  If  he  knows  it 
already,  that  may  have  been  the 
reason  he  would  never  take  any  notice 
of  Margaret ;  and  if  not,  the  sooner 
he  knows  it  the  better." 

"Good,"  said  Cosmo,  and  wrote 
on. 

My  wife's  people,  as  you  are  perhaps 
aware,  are  in  trade  in  a  small  way.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
her  ;  and  if  I  have  asked  her  to  share  a 
life  of  poverty  and  hard  work  with  me,  I 
offer  her  nothing  to  which  she  is  unaccus- 
tomed. She  is, — but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  care  now  to  know  what  she  is  like  ; 
only  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  never 
regret  in  any  way  the  step  that  I  have 
taken. 

"  There  !  "  he  said  again,  looking  down 
at  the  words  rather  regretfully.  "The 
pen  rather  ran  away  with  me.  That 
is  not  quite  what  I  meant  to  write, 
but  let  it  stand.  I  should  like  to  show 
you  to  my  father,  and  my  father  to 
you." 

Althea  shook  her  head  ;  she  did  not 
at  all  desire  the  meeting,  but  she  was 
too  shy  to  express  her  feeling  other- 
wise. Cosmo  understood  her.  "  You 
must  not  judge  anybody  in  our  family 
by  ordinary  rules.  You  think  from 
what  you  have  heard  of  him  that  you 
would  not  love  him ;  but  you  would, 
as  I  do.  I  am  planning  now  to  offend 
him,  wishing  to  offend  him — but  I 
love  him  none  the  less,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  his  love  for  me.  Somehow 


I  can't  help  feeling  that  we  are  all 
playing  a  part,  and  that  hereafter, 
when  all  comes  right,  we  shall  laugh 
together  over  a  good  deal  that  seems 
to  be  no  laughing-matter  now.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  conclude  very 
briefly,  and  then  you  must  have  your 
tea,  and  we  will  consult  as  to  where 
we  are  to  go.  I  want  to  take  you 
somewhere  where  you  will  be  made  to 
laugh.  You  are  like  the  babies  ;  you 
have  been  allowed  to  take  life  too 
seriously  ;  and  that  is  just  one  of  the 
things  in  which  I  am  going  to  make 
an  alteration." 

On  their  way  home  from  the  theatre 
that  night  Cosmo  astonished  and 
rather  dismayed  Althea  by  issuing  an 
edict  that  notice  was  to  be  given  to  all 
her  pupils  that  she  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  continue  their  lessons.  She 
yielded,  for  indeed  few  girls  of  her  age 
could  have  stood  out  against  such  a 
mingling  of  coaxing  and  authority  ; 
and  he  demonstrated  triumphantly 
that  at  any  rate,  even  if  his  father 
withdrew  the  allowance,  he  should  be 
able  to  contribute  from  his  literary 
earnings  as  much  as  Althea  had  been 
able  to  earn  by  music,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  gain  to  Mar- 
garet and  the  children  to  have  her  at 
home  all  day.  "  In  fact,"  he  concluded 
with  boyish  dignity,  "  I  can't  have  you 
going  about  by  yourself,  and  I  hope 
my  time  may  be  more  profitably  though 
not  more  pleasantly  employed  than  in 
escorting  you  everywhere.  Besides,  I 
can't  have  you  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
every  candlestick-maker  who  thinks  his 
daughter  has  a  taste  for  music,  unless 
there  was  absolute  necessity,  which, 
if  I  do  fairly  well,  there  will  not  be. 
So  for  my  sake  you  will  give  it  up, 
won't  you?" 

For  her  somewhat  unwilling  consent 
Althea  got  more  thanks  and  praise 
and  sweet  words  than  ever  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  life  before  ;  and  then 
they  reached  Burton  Road,  and  she 
was  left  with  her  sister,  who  had 
perhaps  been  thinking  of  her  own 
marriage-day,  for  she  received  her 
with  tears  as  well  as  smiles,  and  her 
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congratulations  sounded  like  a  hope 
that  she  might  never  regret  that  day's 
work. 

On  the  third  morning  of  this  strange 
horeymoon  Cosmo  arrived  at  Number 
Fifceen  immediately  after  breakfast, 
carrying  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  sur- 
prised to  the  point  of  absolute  gravity. 
"  Bead  that !  "  he  said.  "  And  how- 
ever much  it  astonishes  you,  you  can't 
be  more  astonished  than  T  am.  I 
thought  I  knew  my  father  at  least, 
but  I  begin  to  think  I  don't  know 
anybody." 

And  Althea  read,  while  Margaret 
looied  on  and  watched  them  both  in 
deep  anxiety. 

MY  DEAR  COSMO, — Your  letter  sur- 
prised me  very  much,  as  you  probably 
intended  it  should.  But  you  are  wrong 
in  supposing  that  I  should  not  care  to  see 
the  lady  whom  you  have  made  your  wife. 
Everything  relating  to  your  happiness 
must  always  be  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  me.  Convey  my  compliments 
to  the  lady  herself,  and  say  that  I  hope 
to  see  her,  and  you  with  her,  as  soon 
as  possible  at  Heine's  Edge,  where  we 
will  do  our  utmost  to  make  her  com- 
fortable. After  the  very  strong  de- 
claration of  independence  you  have  just 
made,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  probably 
allow  that  you  may  permit  yourself  and 
me  this  pleasure  ;  but  if  you  decline  it,  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  will  not  advance  in 
nm  way  the  cause  that  you  have  at  heart. 
It  :is  your  duty  to  make  your  wife  ac- 
quainted with  your  relations  and  your 
home,  and  if  after  that  you  still  feel  bound 
to  return  to  your  present  quarters  I  can- 
not prevent  your  doing  so.  Don't  give 
me  any  more  surprises  :  I  am  too  old  to 
enjoy  them  ;  but  believe  me,  ever  your 
affectionate  father, — RICHARD  HERON. 

<:  Don't  ask  me  to  explain  anything," 
said  Cosmo  solemnly,  as  they  mutely 
looked  at  him.  "  I  did  what  I  thought 
would  be  most  likely  to  annoy  my 
fat  ler,  and  in  my  letter  I  took  no 
pains  to  soften  it  down,  as  Althea  can 
bear  me  witness.  How  could  I  sup- 
pose that  he  would  take  it  in  this 
way?" 

Edmund  had  come  into  the  room 
while  they  were  speaking,  and  was 
reading  the  letter  over  his  wife's 


shoulder.  It  was  he  who  spoke  first, 
while  the  women  were  still  looking 
at  one  another  doubtfully.  "  It  was 
no  more  than  I  expected,  old  fellow  ! 
When  you  came  to  me  with  your 
momentous  confession  two  days  ago  I 
was  glad  enough  that  the  links  be- 
tween us  should  be  drawn  closer,  but 
I  never  thought  it  would  have  the 
other  results  that  you  expected.  I 
knew  that  you  might  steal  a  horse 
where  I  had  been  punished  for  merely 
looking  over  the  hedge.  You  will 
have  to  commit  some  crime  far  worse 
than  that  before  you  can  get  my 
father  to  put  us  on  the  same  level,  I 
assure  you." 

Edmund  spoke  a  little  petulantly. 
He  had  been  somewhat  petulant  ever 
since  he  heard  of  Cosmo's  marriage, 
and  Cosmo  fancied  that  he  resented 
not  having  been  told  of  it  beforehand, 
though  he  professed  to  be  glad  of  the 
event.  "  What  shall  you  do  about 
this  1 "  he  went  on  more  lightly. 
"  You  will  hardly  accept  this  invita- 
tion, and  carry  poor  little  Althea  off 
to  the  lion's  den  1 " 

Cosmo  did  not  answer  at  first.  He 
was  still  full  of  his  wonder,  and  of  a 
perplexity  that  only  deepened  with 
his  pondering.  His  brother,  eyeing 
him  with  a  covert  anxiety,  repeated 
the  question.  "  What  do  you  think  ? 
Shall  you  treat  this  as  a  serious  in- 
vitation?" 

"I  think,— I  should  like  to  go," 
said  Cosmo  slowly.  "  Althea  must  do 
as  she  wishes,  of  course,  and  I  should 
only  go  to  take  her.  But  perhaps  we 
ought  to  go." 

Edmund  opened  his  lips  to  speak, 
then  checked  himself  and  became  sud- 
denly deliberate.  Perhaps  he  had 
never  spoken  with  more  thought  and 
care  in  his  life  than  he  did  during  the 
next  moment ;  and  perhaps,  too,  he 
was  remembering  that  it  does  not  do 
to  spur  the  willing  horse,  especially  if 
he  be  a  high-couraged  one. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  go,  now  I 
come  to  consider  it.  You  have  done 
your  best,  and  played  your  last  card, 
and  it  is  not  your  fault  if  it  has  failed. 

T  2 
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You  have  done  and  risked  more  than 
enough  for  me.  It  will  be  something 
to  have  one  at  any  rate  safe  out  of  the 
crash  when  it  comes.  It  has  been 
often  on  my  mind  that  we  should  drag 
Althea  under  with  us;  and  now  she 
will  be  safely  provided  for.  When  I 
have  to  give  in,  as  I  probably  shall 
before  long,  I  know  you  will  do  the 
best  you  can  for  me." 

"  You  think,  then,  that,  when  we  go 
to  Herne's  Edge  you  will  have  seen  the 
last  of  us  in  Canonbury  ? "  said  Cosmo 
deliberately.  "Well,  I  never  make 
rash  promises.  You  will  see ;  but  I 
do  think  that  when  my  father  sees 
Margaret's  sister  it  may  remove  the 
prejudice  that  he  seems  to  have 
against  Margaret  herself.  Really  we 
present,  as  a  family,  such  a  spectacle 
to  angels  and  men,  that  I  for  one  am 
not  willing  to  refuse  anything  like 
an  offer  of  reconciliation.  What  does 
Althea  say  1  " 

Althea  had  said  nothing  so  far,  but 
she  looked  half  frightened,  half  fas- 
cinated, with  large  shining  eyes  and 
parted  lips.  "I  will  do  just  what 
you  like,"  she  said. 

"But  for  yourself,  if  you  had  just 
to  choose,  what  would  you  do  1  " 

"  I  am  afraid, — I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  like  me,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shouldn't  know  how  to 
behave.  But  to  see  all  that  you  have 
told  me  about !  If  I  could  go  and  be 
invisible,  and  see  it  all  without  being 
seen  ! " 

"  That  would  be  selfish,"  said  Cosmo 
calmly.  "  Why  shouldn't  they  have 
some  of  the  pleasure  too  1  Now, 
come  away ;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,  and  when  we  come  back  you 
shall  tell  Margaret  what  we  have  de- 
cided." 

Edmund  Heron  had  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  very  sweet  temper ; 
when  other  men  would  have  been 
furious  he  only  became  despondent. 
But  on  this  occasion  his  wife  saw  him 
in  something  more  like  a  rage  than 
he  had  ever  shown  her  before.  He 
would  not  tell  her  what  annoyed  him  ; 
and  when  she  asked  him  what  he 


thought  the  other  two  would  do  he 
briefly  answered  that  it  was  "  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,"  and  so  marched  off 
to  the  den  as  if  he  had  not  patience  to 
wait  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

And  indeed,  when  Cosmo  and 
Althea  came  back,  it  was  to  announce 
that  they  had  decided  to  go  to  Herne's 
Edge. 

"  We  will  not  say  much  of  what 
we  intend  to  do  there,"  said  Cosmo, 
"human  nature  being  unaccountable, 
and  the  Heron  nature  somewhat 
mhuman  and  none  the  more  account- 
able for  that.  But,  without  wishing 
to  make  Althea  nervous,  I  can't  but 
think  that  she  will  be  a  more  effectual 
plea  for  this  family  than  anything 
else  I  can  urge.  If  we  fail,  we  are 
only  where  we  were  before ;  and  at 
least  she  will  have  seen  the  dear  old 
place." 

CHAPTER  XL 

IT  was  a  breezy  April  day,  with 
gleams  of  sunlight  between  swiftly 
flying  clouds,  when  Althea  first  saw 
Herne's  Edge.  Possibly  it  might  have 
disappointed  her  if  she  had  been 
familiar  with  what  is  commonly  known 
as  beautiful  scenery.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  descriptions  she  had  heard  she 
had  known  very  little  what  to  expect  ; 
and  the  pure  strong  air,  the  wide  still 
prospect,  the  faint  blue  distance,  filled 
her  with  a  sort  of  awed  delight.  To 
this  little  town-bred  girl  the  country 
was  stately  and  vast  and  holy  like  a 
great  temple  of  God.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  her  profanation  to  ask  her- 
self if  it  was  pretty. 

As  for  Cosmo,  the  sight  of  each  well- 
known  hill  and  tree  was  an  individual 
and  separate  pleasure.  Long  before 
they  came  within  the  bounds  of  his 
father's  land  he  was  pointing  them 
out  with  a  running  commentary  of 
fact  and  legend  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  possession.  He  saw,  and  was  at 
once  surprised  and  touched  to  see, 
that  they  were  to  be  received  with  all 
the  stateand  ceremony  of  which  aprivate 
reception  would  admit.  The  carriage 
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and  pair  to  meet  them  at  the  station 
w.-is  of  course  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
but  it  seemed  to  have  been  done  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  old  coachman, 
wtio  had  been  in  the  family  before 
Cosmo  was  born;  had  a  new  livery  for 
tre  first  time  in  his  young  master's 
recollection. 

At  the  end  of  the  footpath  to  the 
village,  where  the  winding  road  began 
to  climb  the  long  steep  hill,  stood  two 
small  boys,  who  vanished  the  instant 
the  carriage  came  in  sight.  Presum- 
ably one  went  to  the  church,  at  a  speed 
that  did  credit  to  his  lungs,  for  they 
had  not  got  halfway  up  the  hill  before 
\\  ith  a  melodious  clash  and  clang  the 
sound  of  the  bells  came  floating  down 
to  them.  Cosmo  glanced  at  Althea 
to  see  if  she  was  startled  by  this 
public  testimony  to  her  new  import- 
ance in  the  world  ;  but  she  had  evi- 
dently not  the  slightest  idea  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  themselves, 
and  he  did  not  enlighten  her.  The 
other  little  messenger  must  have  gone 
to  the  house,  for  when  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  rounded  moss- 
grown  steps  that  led  up  to  the  garden 
gates,  there  stood  Mr.  Heron,  bare- 
headed in  the  fresh  spring  wind, 
ready  to  hand  his  son's  bride  from 
the  carriage  and  bid  her  welcome. 

One  keen,  anxious,  questioning 
glance  Cosmo  saw  him  give,  that  read 
her  fair  young  face  like  an  open  book, 
a  nd  then  over  her  head  he  shot  a  look 
at  his  son,  at  once  smiling  and  re- 
proving, with  the  unwonted  gaiety 
that  springs  from  relief,  as  if  he  said, 
"  You  foolish  boy,  why  did  you  try 
lo  frighten  me?"  Then  he  kissed 
her  and  led  her  through  the  gates, 
gravely  making  her  welcome,  while 
Oosmo  followed,  getting  as  his  share 
a  close  pressure  of  the  hand  but  hardly 
a  word  of  greeting. 

In  the  hall  Mrs.  Heron  was  waiting. 
Althea  had  heard  so  little  of  Cosmo's 
mother  that  it  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  see  her  embrace  him,  in  an  agitated 
manner  and  with  a  few  tears, — and 
to  be  herself  embraced  in  turn  in  away 
that  seemed  to  imply  that  this  hand- 


some elderly  lady  had  rights  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  have  ignored.  "  My 
son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife," 
runs  the  rhyme;  but  Mrs.  Heron, 
whose  son  had  never  been  her  own  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  perhaps  thought 
that  now  another  woman  had  come 
into  the  divided  camp  she  might  gain 
an  ally  to  her  side  and  inaugurate  a 
new  state  of  things. 

The  hall  seemed  full  of  people  to 
Althea' s  bewildered  eyes,  but  in  reality 
the  additional  guests  were  only  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Brotherton  and  Mr. 
and  Miss  Anderson.  Miss  Anderson's 
worn  face  looked  more  gentle  and 
less  critical  than  any  other,  and  it  was 
to  her  that  Althea  felt  most  drawn. 
She  could  not  however  but  own  (as 
she  phrased  it  simply  to  herself)  that 
all  these  peope  seemed  more  pleased 
to  see  her  than  she  had  expected. 

Meanwhile  Cosmo  watched  his 
mother  and  his  cousin  fussing  and 
cooing  over  his  bride  with  a  whimsical 
recollection  of  Beauty's  sisters  heaping 
endearments  on  her  that  she  might 
forget  the  poor  forsaken  Beast  and  go 
back  to  his  palace  no  more.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  the  old  place  again, 
and,  in  a  way,  very  delightful  to  see 
his  father's  face  and  to  know  that  he 
was  neither  hurt  nor  angry ;  and  yet 
Cosmo  could  not  but  feel  that  his  bold 
stroke  had  somehow  failed,  and  that 
now  he  and  Althea  were  on  their 
trial.  Evidently  all  here,  even  his 
father,  believed  as  Edmund  had  be- 
lieved, that  they  could  be  persuaded 
to  forego  their  fealty  and  stay  where 
they  were  well  off.  Well,  time  would 
show.  There  was  no  need  to  refuse 
any  offer  before  it  was  made  j  and  if 
his  father  and  mother  grew  fond  of 
Althea,  as  now  seemed  probable 
enough,  they  would  surely  heed  her 
when  she  pleaded  her  sister's  cause. 

Though  Althea  had  of  course  heard 
of  the  state  of  domestic  politics  in  the 
Heron  family,  she  had  by  no  means 
realised  it.  It  was  something  therefore 
of  a  surprise  to  her  when  Mrs.  Heron's 
carriage  was  announced,  and  still  more 
when  that  lady,  taking  leave,  eagerly 
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pressed  Cosmo  and  herself  to  come 
soon  and  pay  a  long  visit  at  Penni- 
thorne.  Recalling  the  sweet  dim 
memory  of  her  own  mother,  she  began 
to  understand  what  Cosmo  had  missed, 
as  she  watched  him  ceremoniously  es- 
corting his  mother  to  her  carriage  and 
saw  how  father  and  son  glanced  at 
each  other  when  she  was  gone  as  if 
home  was  more  itself  without  her. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Heron's  departure 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brotherton  also  took 
their  leave,  and  Mr.  Anderson  sum- 
moned his  daughter,  saying  it  was 
time  for  them  to  be  going.  Then 
Magdalen  Anderson  took  her  courage 
in  both  hands  and  drew  nearer  to 
Althea,  flushing  painfully  and  speak- 
ing in  an  undertone.  "  Will  you 
come  and  see  me?"  she  said.  "I, — 
I  particularly  want  to  talk  to  you," — 
then  checked  herself  with  a  little 
nervous  laugh,  as  if  she  had  said 
more  than  she  meant.  "  I  am  a  very 
old  friend  of, — your  brother-in-law," 
she  went  on,  "  and  of  Cosmo  too.  I 
shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  let  him 
bring  you  to  see  us  and  to  hear  all 
about —  She  did  not  attempt  to 

finish  the  sentence,  but  hurriedly  said 
good-bye,  and  her  wistful  pleading 
look  lingered  long  in  the  girl's  re- 
membrance. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
Althea  was  more  relieved  by  the 
departure  of  the  strangers  or  fright- 
ened at  being  left  almost  alone  with 
the  terrible  Squire.  Cosmo  did  not 
give  her  much  time  to  think  about 
it,  ao  eager  was  s  he  to  introduce 
her  to  every  nook  and  corner 
of  his  home.  They  spent  the  long, 
light  April  evening  in  wandering 
about  the  old  house  and  grounds,  or 
resting  in  the  window-seats,  where 
the  pale  lingering  glory  of  the  spring 
sunset  made  an  aureole  behind  their 
heads  ;  feeling  every  moment  the  past 
draw  nearer,  and  the  bustling  life 
of  the  present,  and  the  busy,  dusty 
world  of  London,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

Cosmo  passed  lightly  over  all  the 
darker  features  of  the  family  history. 


One  must  be  very  young  and  very 
happy  to  enjoy  the  idea  of  being  under 
a  doom,  and  bound  by  family  idiosyn- 
crasies to  act  as  other  people  would 
not  and  should  not.  Cosmo  was  many 
years  older  now  than  he  had  been  one 
year  ago.  He  had  seen  what  came  of 
the  family  temperament,  and  no  longer 
felt  it  a  subject  for  half-mournful  self- 
gratulation  ;  and  since  Althea  and  he 
were  pledged  to  redress  a  present 
wrong,  there  was  little  profit  or 
encouragement  in  dwelling  on  old- 
time  wrongs  that  had  never  been 
righted.  There  was  enough  besides 
to  talk  about,  enough  to  bewilder 
and  delight  this  girl  whose  only 
idea  of  antiquity  hitherto  had  as  yet 
been  in  connection  with  churches  and 
museums,  and  who  suddenly  found 
a  hundred  years  ago  treated  here  as 
yesterday,  and  customs  several  genera- 
tions old  still  keeping  a  doubtful  foot- 
ing as  modern  innovations.  She  came 
in  to  dinner  at  last  so  bright,  so  in- 
terested, so  full  of  wonder  and  pleasure, 
that  she  almost  forgot  to  be  afraid  of 
her  stately  father-in-law.  And  the 
Squire  was  very  gracious,  ever  trying, 
as  it  seemed,  to  make  conversation  for 
her,  and  though  his  keen  eyes  were 
rather  embarrassing  in  their  fixed  at- 
tention, their  look  was  not  unkindly. 

It  was  a  strange  little  party,  dining 
in  state  in  the  low  panelled  room, 
with  the  ponderous  oaken  table  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  dimensions,  and  the 
half-dozen  candles  waging  but  feeble 
war  with  the  darkness  of  walls  and 
ceiling  and  floor.  There  were  the  two 
men,  so  much  alike,  despite  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  with  faces  keen  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  intellectual, 
low,  well-modelled  brows  and  short, 
firm  chins,  and  eyes  whose  quick  gleam 
consorted  well  with  their  swift,  light, 
silent  movements.  And  there  was  the 
girl,  so  plainly  of  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent race,  with  her  innocent  gravity, 
the  lips  of  a  child,  and  the  eyes  of 
a  woman,  in  the  simple  white  gown, 
which  she  and  Margaret  had  thought 
would  do  so  well  for  evenings,  and  in 
which  the  critical  gaze  of  another 
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woman  would  have  seen  a  dozen  faults 
aij  least. 

There  was  something  dreamlike 
aoout  the  conjunction,  as  when  in 
dreams  the  fancy  sets  those  side  by 
side  whom  life  has  placed  far  apart, 
ignoring  the  steps  by  which  they  came 
together  and  the  question  of  what  is 
to  follow. 

Cosmo  and  Althea  had  decided  that 
t.iey  could  nob  speak  casually  of 
Edmund  and  Margaret  before  Mr. 
Heron.  So  much  hung  upon  it  that 
the  reference  would  be  sure  to  seem 
forced  and  unnatural,  as  if  they  were 
talking  at  him.  Some  day,  if  his 
manner  continued  such  as  to  give 
Althea  an  opening,  she  was  to  speak 
once  for  all  and  plead  her  best ;  and 
to  this  she  agreed,  only  hoping  that 
her  courage  might  not  fail  her. 

When  Althea  rose  next  morning 
she  opened  the  little  casement  that 
swung  like  a  door  on  its  hinges, 
&,nd  looked  out,  with  a  deep-drawn 
breath  of  wonder  and  delight,  on  the 
huge  round  backs  of  the  hills  as  they 
lay  asleep  with  heads  all  turned  one 
way,  and  on  the  lakes  of  white  silvery 
mist  that  floated  between  them,  visibly 
growing  thinner  and  fainter  beneath 
the  morning  sun.  From  the  gray 
stone  chimneys  of  Ernston  threads 
of  smoke  were  stealing  up,  blue 
against  the  dark-brown  shoulder  of 
the  moor,  and  here  and  there  a  dark 
iigure  moved  along  the  white  road. 
Starlings  (only  Althea  did  not  know 
what  they  were)  were  running  to  and 
t'ro  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the  tall  syca- 
aiores  to  the  west  of  the  house  other 
birds  were  busy  ;  some  singing  with 
Bcstatic  devotion  their  morning  hymn 
to  the  sun,  some  gossiping,  and  some, 
it  was  obvious,  quarrelling. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  said 
Cosmo's  voice  at  her  side. 

Althea  turned  her  smiling  face  to 
his.  "  I  am  thinking  that  I  know 
now  what  *  dayspring  '  means.  Morn- 
ing in  Canonbury  meant  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day ;  but  this  is  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life." 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  out,  then  1 


Would  it  tire  you  to  come  out  before 
breakfast  1  " 

Althea  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  active  exertion  before 
breakfast  was  no  novelty  to  her,  only 
that  hitherto  it  had  usually  taken  the 
form  of  sweeping  and  dusting  instead 
of  walks  abroad.  She  only  signified 
her  delight,  and  they  set  out  together 
into  the  sweet,  keen  air. 

A  question  or  two  led  to  her  being 
tenderly  laughed  at  as  a  little  cockney, 
and  then  to  a  good  deal  of  explana- 
tion and  illustration,  during  which 
they  walked  on  and  on,  till  presently 
Cosmo  looked  round  him  and  was 
remorseful  for  having  brought  his 
companion  so  far  breakfastless.  "  But 
now  you  must  come  a  few  steps  farther, 
to  that  little  house,"  he  said,  heedless 
of  her  protestation  that  she  was  not  in 
the  least  tired.  "  My  old  nurse  lives 
there,  and  will  be  proud  and  delighted 
to  see  us.  She  shall  give  you  some 
new  milk  and  the  oatcake  of  the 
country.  You  will  think  it  very 
nasty,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  be- 
cause you  have  got  to  learn  to  like  it 
now  you  are  one  of  us,  and  the  sooner 
you  begin  the  better." 

Laughing,  he  handed  her  up  the 
steep  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
roadside  bank  ;  through  a  little  wicket 
and  up  a  narrow  flagged  path  they 
reached  the  open  cottage  door.  A 
tall,  stout  woman,  coming  towards  it 
with  a  great  red  bowl  in  her  hands, 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  them  in 
surprise  that  nearly  made  her  drop 
her  burden. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Pearson,  I  believe 
you've  forgotten  me,"  said  the  young 
man  in  a  teasing  tone.  "  I'm  come 
begging,  and  brought  my  wife  with 
me.  Now  you're  not  going  to  say 
you  don't  know  me,  and  send  me 
about  my  business  !  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Cosmo,  I've  not  forgot 
you,"  she  answered  with  a  certain 
solemnity,  setting  down  the  bowl  on 
the  table,  and  then  suddenly  breaking 
out  into  a  broad  beaming  smile  and 
holding  out  her  substantial  hand. 
"  But  give  me  such  a  start,  you  did, 
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I  thought  I'd  have  dropped  my  pan- 
cheon  ;  and  I've  none  to  spare.  Come 
forward,  sir  ;  come  your  ways  in,  and 
the  lady  too,  and  sit  you  down." 

She  placed  a  chair  for  Althea, 
looking  at  her  with  intense  but  kindly 
scrutiny,  while  Cosmo  perched  himself 
on  the  end  of  the  settle. 

"  Send  you  about  your  business, 
Mr.  Cosmo?"  went  on  Mrs.  Pearson, 
returning  upon  his  words.  "Nay, 
sir,  I  think  you've  done  business  for 
one  while.  They  told  me  yesterday 
that  you  were  coming  home  and  that 
you'd  got  a  wife ;  but  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  believe  'em." 

"  I've  got  a  wife,  and  I'm  beginning 
by  starving  her,"  said  the  young  man 
gaily.  "  She's  had  no  breakfast  yet, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  her  some  of 
your  good  milk  and  a  bit  of  oatcake." 

"Surely,  sir.  But  if  the  lady's 
from  London  she'll  not  like  the  oat- 
cake, perhaps.  I'll  cut  her  a  slice  or 
two  of  bread  and  butter." 

"She  has  got  to  like  the  oatcake; 

isn't  she  a  D shire  woman  now  ? 

So  bring  some  out,  Nurse  Mary ;  I 
want  a  piece  myself,  for  it  seems  ages 
since  I  saw  any." 

The  good  woman  went  away  laugh- 
ing, to  return  in  a  moment  or  two 
with  a  jug  of  milk  and  something 
that  looked  like  a  round  piece  of 
leather,  which  she  stuck  on  a  fork  and 
set  close  before  the  fire.  "  Don't  you 
mind  him,  ma'am,"  she  said  to  Althea 
in  a  sort  of  confidential  aside.  "  You 
tell  me  if  you  don't  fancy  it,  and  I'll 
get  you  a  nice  slice  of  bread.  London 
ladies  mostly  think  a  deal  of  home- 
made bread." 

There  was  something  inquiring 
about  the  tone  of  her  remark,  and 
Althea  answered  it.  "Thank  you, 
very  much.  I  am  a  Londoner,  and  I 
think  I  never  tasted  home-made  bread 
in  my  life." 

"To  think  of  that!"  ejaculated 
the  good  dame.  "  Well,  Mr.  Cosmo, 
they  told  me  you'd  brought  your  wife 
from  London,  but  it  isn't  everything 
they  say  that's  true." 

"It   was   truth    that   time,"    said 


Cosmo,  gravely  munching  oatcake 
with  much  enjoyment.  "  Didn't  you 
know  I  had  been  staying  with  Mr. 
Edmund  1  This  lady  is  sister  to  Mr. 
Edmund's  wife." 

"  And  she's  a  Londoner  too  ?  Well, 
well  !  "  and  Mrs.  Pearson  clicked  her 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  her  mouth 
with  a  sort  of  commiserating  sound. 
"  But  it  was  somewhere  in  this  part 
that  Mr.  Edmund  met  her  ?  " 

"  Just  so.  But  he  married  her  and 
took  her  back  to  London,  so  it  was 
not  so  strange  for  her  as  it  is  for  my 
wife  here." 

Again  Mrs.  Pearson  looked  Althea 
through  and  through  with  a  searching 
motherly  look.  "  Ay,  but  she'll  not 
be  strange  long,"  she  said.  "  And 
she's  got  a  very  different  man  to 
Mr.  Edmund." 

"Mrs.  Edmund  wouldn't  change  if 
you  were  to  ask  her."  Cosmo  had 
spoken  lightly  enough,  but  the  good 
woman  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden 
momentary  gravity,  eyed  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  shook  her  head, 
making  no  other  answer.  Then  she 
turned  again  to  Althea,  who  was 
looking  at  her  in  surprise,  as  at  some- 
thing quite  new  in  her  experience. 
"  Don't  you  be  afraid,  my  dear  young 
lady.  I  doubt  you'll  think  it's  a 
queer  country  you've  come  to,  and 
that  there's  queer  folks  in  it.  But 
I've  known  Mr.  Cosmo  there  since  he 
was  no  higher  than  the  table,  and  I 
can  tell  you  he's  not  like  Mr,  Edmund. 
No,  nor  yet  like  his  father,  though 
I  wouldn't  say  a  word  against  Mr. 
Heron  neither.  They've  an  old  saying 
hereabouts  that  it's  no  luck  for  any 
woman  to  get  one  of  the  Herons ; 
but  don't  you  mind  it ;  you've  got 
one  that's  not  like  the  rest  of  them." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  nurse  !  n 
answered  Cosmo,  and  from  his  tone 
Althea  could  gather  that  he  might 
have  been  angry  but  for  seeming  to 
attach  importance  to  the  woman's 
words.  "  We  are  all  alike,  and  you 
know  it,  not  one  to  mend  another; 
but  you  needn't  frighten  my  new  wife 
for  all  that.  I  shall  take  her  away 
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before  you  rake  up  any  more  old 
scores." 

"Indeed,  sir,  you'll  do  no  such 
thing,  but  just  let  her  sit  and  rest  her 
a  bit,  and  eat  a  bit  of  this,  now  I've 
spread  it  for  her.  I  know  you  better 
than  she  does,  no  offence  to  her,  and 
I'm  just  giving  you  a  good  word. 
She's  nobbut  a  child  to  look  at,  God 
bless  her  face,  for  it's  a  pretty  one  ! 
And  what  else  are  you,  Mr.  Cosmo1? " 

"  Now  you  begin  to  make  yourself 
agreeable,"  said  Cosmo  confidentially. 
"  You  may  praise  me  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  you  are  not  to  do  it  at  other 
folks'  expense,  you  understand  ?  And 
nover  mind  my  wife's  blushes.  She 
doesn't  know  how  pretty  she  is ;  and 
of  course  I  don't  tell  her,  because  a 
man  shouldn't  praise  his  own." 

"Then  I  shouldn't  praise  you,  Mr. 
Cosmo,  for  you're  like  my  own  to  me, 
and  always  have  been.  But  as  for 

other  folks "  She  checked  herself, 

and  again  gravely  shook  her  head. 
Then  after  a  little  more  chatter  the 
young  people  took  their  leave.  As 
they  stepped  down  into  the  deep 
winding  road  Cosmo  looked  serious. 
"That  was  not  a  good  place  to  take 
you  to  for  a  beginning,"  he  said, 
"  though  she  is  a  good  soul,  and  I  love 
her,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  do.  She 
had  always  a  prejudice  against  Ed- 
mund, just,  I  believe,  because  he  was 
the  elder,  and  of  course  she  was  my 
nurse,  not  his.  There  are  plenty  of 
houses  in  the  village  where  you  will 
still  hear  his  praises  sung,  after  all 
tlie  years  he  has  been  away,  by  people 
who  loved  him  dearly." 

Althea  could  have  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  she  had  no  particular  wish 
to  hear  Edmund's  praises  sung ;  but 
she  had  a  particular  wish  not  to  vex 
Edmund's  brother,  and  so  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Presently  he  looked 
down  at  her  smiling.  "  You  were  and 
are  very  silent.  Were  you  frightened 
at  Nurse  Pearson's  dark  sayings  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  but  she  surprised  me. 
I  did  not  know  that  working  people 
were  ever  like  that.  Her  accent  was 
so  strange,  I  could  hardly  follow  it; 


but  she  was  like  a  lady  in  her  inde- 
pendent way  of  speaking." 

"  Oh,  the  folks  hereabouts  would 
speak  their  mind  to  the  Queen  if  they 
met  her,  though  always  with  perfect 
courtesy.  Nurse  Mary  would  do  as 
much  for  me,  I  believe,  as  for  her 
husband  and  sons,  and  she  speaks  as 
freely  to  me  as  she  would  to  them. 
Do  you  see  that  white  speck  far  down 
the  valley,  to  the  right  of  that  low 
green  hill]  That  is  Pennithorne, 
where  my  mother  lives  ;  and  some  day 
soon  I  must  take  you  there  to  see 
her." 

These  days  of  Althea's  first  real 
holiday  seemed  to  pass  swiftly  as  some 
happy  dream.  Such  long,  light  days 
they  were,  not  languid  and  mild  as  in 
more  favoured  climes,  but  with  an 
invigorating  crispness  in  the  air  that 
made  itself  felt  even  through  the 
warmth  of  the  sunshine.  Every  day 
something  fresh  in  woodland  or  gar- 
den seemed  to  the  little  Londoner  to 
have  come  out  expressly  for  her  to 
see ;  and  there  was  so  much  to  learn 
and  to  admire  that  it  was  hard  to  find 
time  to  think  of  Canonbury.  Not 
that  her  heart  was  faithless  to  Mar- 
garet and  the  children.  The  woods 
.starred  with  primroses  were  all  the 
more  delightful  because  she  could  pick 
great  bunches  of  them  to  send  to 
Mona;  and  she  never  quite  forgave 
the  delicate  wood-anemones  or  the 
lovely  little  sorrel  flowers  because 
Cosmo  assured  her  that  nothing  would 
make  them  stand  a  long  journey  so  as 
to  be  fit  to  be  seen  on  their  arrival. 

There  was  one  person  who  would 
not  have  let  Althea  forget  Canonbury 
even  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so.  The 
rector's  daughter,  Miss  Anderson, 
pressed  the  acquaintance  with  the  new- 
comer, the  pretty  bride  upon  whom 
every  one  was  calling,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  surprised  all  who  knew  her, 
except  Cosmo.  No  one  ever  expected 
Magdalen  Anderson  to  make  advances 
to  anybody,  except  perhaps  to  the 
poor  and  sick  and  neglected ;  but 
Cosmo  knew  very  well  what  she 
wanted,  and  encouraged  Althea  to 
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visit  her  often.  They  were  both  shy, 
one  from  youth  and  one  from  consti- 
tution ;  but  by  his  prompting  and 
contrivance  they  soon  saw  enough  of 
each  other  to  get  over  that  and  to 
talk  with  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom. It  was  of  Edmund  and  Ed- 
mund's wife  and  children  that  they 
talked.  Cosmo  had  never  hinted  at 
Magdalen's  secret,  even  to  Althea; 
but  she  guessed  it,  by  an  instinct  that 
had  come  to  her  in  these  last  few 
months,  a  tender  instinct  that  forbade 
her  to  dwell  on  what  she  knew  of 
Edmund's  faults  but  made  her  feel  as 
though  this  gentle,  sad-eyed  woman 
had  a  right  to  know  all  the  secrets 
of  the  little  household  that  she  would 
never  otherwise  have  revealed  to  a 
stranger. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  look  round 
upon  the  homely  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  rectory  and  think  that  its  mis- 
tress would  gladly  have  changed 
places  with  poor,  weary,  overworked 
Margaret ;  that  hopeless  love  and 
baffled  yearning  had  worn  and  faded 
one  woman,  at  least,  as  much  as  toil 
and  care  and  disappointment  had 
done  for  the  other.  "  But  I  pity 
Margaret  most,"  thought  the  girl, 
with  a  touch  of  keen  sorrowful  in- 
sight. "  She  can't  help  knowing  that 
he  is  not  worth  it,  and  perhaps, — I 
think, — this  one  doesn't  know." 

It  was  true  ;  "  this  one  "  did  not 
know,  and  the  burden  that  she  had 
to  bear  day  and  night  was  only  the 
knowledge  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  in  trouble  and  need  and  that  she 
could  not  help  him,  and  a  longing 
envy  of  the  woman  who  had  a  right 
to  stand  by  his  side  and  help  to  bear 
his  burden. 

And  out  of  all  this  there  rose  in 
Magdalen  Anderson's  mind  a  strong 
desire  and  intention  ;  one  of  those 
wild  schemes  that  are  conceived,  and 
often  carried  out,  by  simple  souls  who 
know  nothing  of  the  world,  when 
wiser  and  more  practical  folks  would 
think  it  impossible  to  do  anything. 
She  had  money  of  her  own ;  what 
better  thing  could  she  ever  hope  to  do 


with  it  than  send  help  to  Edmund, 
anonymously  so  that  he  might  never 
feel  the  obligation  ?  Not  ten  pounds, 
or  twenty,  but  something  that  might 
really  help  him  in  some  serious  diffi- 
culty. She  could  not  speak  to  her 
father  ;  he  would  have  a  right  to  ask 
to  whom  the  money  was  going,  and 
then  he  would  guess  the  secret  that 
she  fondly  hoped  no  one  knew.  She 
must  see  their  man  of  business,  get 
him  to  arrange  it  for  her,  make  him 
promise  to  conceal  it  from  her  father, 
tangle  herself  in  a  maze  of  innocent 
deception  !  It  cost  her  many  a  sleep- 
less night  to  plan  it  all,  and  would 
cost  her  many  another  of  compunction 
when  it  was  done.  But  all  the  time 
Miss  Anderson  never  dreamed  that 
for  years  her  father  had  been  keeping 
a  somewhat  similar  secret  from  her  ; 
that  he  had,  as  he  put  it  to  himself, 
been  fool  enough  to  lend  poor  Edmund 
money  before  he  went  away,  and  so 
knew  well  enough  why  the  lad  had 
never  written  to  his  old  friends  ;  no 
doubt  he  was  ashamed  to  write  with- 
out sending  the  money,  and  had  never 
been  in  a  position  to  repay  it.  Some 
undefined  feeling  had  kept  Mr.  Ander- 
son from  telling  his  daughter  of  the 
straits  to  which  her  old  playmate  had 
been  reduced  ;  and  he  had  always  been 
glad  that  she  had  never  asked  him  in 
so  many  words  if  he  had  any  idea  why 
Edmund  had  deserted  them  so  utterly 
after  all  their  kindness  to  him. 

Althea  had  many  other  calls  upon 
her  time  beside  those  visits  to  the 
quiet  rectory,  visits  of  ceremony  to 
return  which  half  pleased  and  half 
frightened  her,  and  long  days  to  spend 
with  Mrs.  James  Brotherton  at  Ash- 
urst  and  with  Mrs.  Heron  at  Penni- 
thorne. 

Cosmo  was  very  well  pleased  that 
Emily  should  be  kind  to  his  bride, 
and  if  there  was  a  flavour  of  patron- 
age in  her  kindness  it  was  too  subtle 
for  any  man  to  have  found  it  out.  It 
was  only  human  to  enjoy  seeing  how 
Althea' s  grave,  youthful  beauty  made 
Emily's  prettiness  look  commonplace  ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Emily  could 
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by  precept  or  example  give  Althea 
any  help  in  ruling  her  conduct  in  this 
new  world,  so  much  the  better.  But 
somehow  it  did  not  please  the  young 
man  quite  so  well  that  his  mother 
should  have  taken  so  violent  a  fancy 
to  his  wife,  and  be  always  asking 
and  contriving  and  arranging  to 
have  her  down  at  Pennithorne.  It 
\vas  quite  obvious  that  Althea's  ward- 
:,'obe  was  insufficient  for  her  wants  in 
her  present  circumstances,  and  no  one 
oould  be  so  suitable  as  her  husband's 
mother  to  help  her  to  rectify  matters. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  pleasant  for 
either  party  if  they  had  been  brought 
into  such  very  close  relations  without 
growing  friendly  over  them.  Cosmo 
told  himself  so,  and  took  himself  to 
bask  for  unreasonableness ;  but  yet 
somehow  he  could  not  respond  quite 
cordially  when  Althea  spoke  of  his 
mother's  extreme  kindness,  and  showed 
the  presents  with  which  she  had  been 
loaded.  He  would  not  recall,  would 
not  even  think  of  the  numberless 
small  instances  he  had  noticed,  but  he 
knew  the  impression  they  had  left 
with  him,  dating  so  far  back  that  he 
could  not  remember  when  it  began. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  always 
been  aware  that  his  mother  was  not 
straightforward,  that  she  was  full  of 
schemes  and  contrivances,  of  actions 
that  were  all  designed  for  an  effect,  of 
words  whose  meaning  was  other  than 
it  seemed.  And  he  had  always  known 
that  he  himself  was  the  one  chief 
object  of  her  schemes  ;  to  get  him 
back,  to  detach  him  from  his  father, 
in  some  way  or  other  to  get  power 
over  him.  But  now  he  had  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Heron  saw  a  new 
mode  of  attack  ;  that  by  getting  power 
over  Althea  she  saw  her  way  to  draw 
them  both  towards  her  and  away  from 
her  husband.  If  she  had  been  favour- 
able to  Edmund  it  might  have  been 
right  and  necessary  to  yield,  though 
Cosmo  had  always  felt  himself  on  his 
father's  side  rather  than  hers  in  their 
curious  lifelong  estrangement.  But 
he  knew  by  experience  that  she  was, 
if  possible,  more  bitter  against  her 


elder  son  than  even  Mr.  Heron  was,  and 
in  fact  absolutely  declined  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  to  her.  It  was 
plain  that  she  only  wanted  to  make 
Pennithorne  a  sort  of  garden  of  Armida, 
from  which  they  should  never  be  able 
to  tear  themselves  ;  and  yet  it  was  an 
ungracious  task  to  teach  Althea  to 
distrust  and  refuse  proffered  kindness, 
especially  as  she  was  now  so  thoroughly 
enjoying  a  life  that  hitherto  had  been 
all  too  bare  of  enjoyment. 

Every  day  that  they  remained  quies- 
cent was  another  day  of  delight  for 
her,  a  memory  to  help  her  through  the 
long  hard  years  that  were  coming  ;  and 
Cosmo  was  loth  to  speak  and  shorten 
the  time.  -All  he  could  do  was  to  write 
often  and  fully  in  answer  to  Edmund's 
letters,  which  were  sometimes  gay  and 
sometimes  serious,  but  always  affec- 
tionate and  always  with  an  undertone 
of  something  like  despair.  At  last 
there  came  one,  the  cheerful  despera- 
tion of  which  made  Cosmo  say  to 
himself  that  the  time  was  come  when 
he  must  act.  When  after  breakfast 
Althea  came  to  ask  if  she  might  go  to 
Pennithorne,  he  ordered  the  dogcart 
that  had  always  been  considered  his, 
and  prepared  to  drive  her  over  there 
with  a  feeling  that  now  he  must  not 
spare  her  any  longer. 

Very  tenderly,  if  in  an  abrupt 
boyish  fashion,  he  pointed  out  to  her 
that  it  was  time  their  holiday  should 
end,  that  they  must  do  that  for  which 
they  came,  and  either  win  better 
terms  for  Edmund  and  the  rest  or 
go  back  at  once  to  share  their  fate. 
Althea  listened  almost  in  silence,  as 
they  drove  along  through  the  valley 
in  the  bright  spring  sunshine,  between 
the  high  bare  hedges  under  which  the 
creeping  ivy  leaves  glistened  and  the 
celandines  shone  like  stars.  She  hard- 
ly seemed  to  be  attending,  as  she 
turned  her  head  about  to  watch  the 
little  brown  streams  rippling  over  and 
round  their  great  boulders,  a  king- 
fisher darting  down  the  course  of  a 
brook  like  a  flash  of  blue  fire,  a  thrush 
chanting  his  sweet  defiance  from  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  leafless  tree. 
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What  was  there  for  her  to  say? 
She  had  known  all  along  that  this 
must  be,  and  she  did  not  wish  or  hope 
to  alter  it ;  but  she  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  banished  Prince  to  make  it 
easy  to  her.  Plead  for  Margaret  she 
could  and  would  ;  but  she  did  not  ex- 
pect any  one  to  pay  much  attention  to 
her,  and  she  could  not  share  Cosmo's 
belief  that  all  would  be  well  when  the 
King  enjoyed  his  own  again.  For  the 
first  time  Cosmo  felt  her  rather  un- 
responsive to  his  mood.  "  It  seems 
like  putting  all  the  hardest  work  on 
you,"  he  said  regretfully.  "  But  I 
have  said  all  that  I  can  say ;  and  to 
you,  as  Margaret's  sister,  they  must 
listen.  Both  my  father  and  mother 
have  taken  to  you  in  a  way  that  ex- 
ceeds my  best  hopes.  I  was  sure  they 
would  love  you,  if  they  knew  you,  but 
I  never  thought  they  would  allow 
themselves  to  know  you.  And  now, 
as  you  know,  my  mother  will  expect 
an  answer  as  to  whether  we  are  com- 
ing to  stay  with  her.  I  want  you  to 
say  that  we  cannot  do  so  unless  better 
terms  are  made  for  Edmund ;  and  if 
she  will  do  nothing  for  him,  ask  her 
at  least  to  explain  why  he  is  never  to 
be  forgiven  for  an  offence  which  in  me 
seems  to  be  no  offence  at  all." 

"  I  can  say  what  you  wish,"  she 
answered  at  last,  "and  of  course  I 
will.  But  Mrs.  Heron  doesn't  care  a 
bit  for  me  myself  (why  should  she  1} 
or  for  Margaret  either.  It  is  you  she 
cares  for  ;  and  what  she  won't  tell  to 
you  it  isn't  likely  she  will  tell  to  me." 

"  We  shall  see.  At  any  rate  you 
will  do  your  part  to-day,  won't  you? 
And  to-night  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  we  will  attack  my  father, 
who  is  in  some  ways  much  easier  to 
deal  with  than  my  mother.  Then,  if 
they  will  not  listen  to  us,  we  shall  at 
least  have  discharged  our  consciences, 
and  will  pack  up  our  traps  and  go 
back  to  work  at  once." 

Althea  sighed  and  looked  down  the 
long,  lovely  strath  without  replying. 
She  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and 
she  was  but  just  enjoying  her  first 
taste  of  happy  ease  and  comfort.  It 


seemed  to  her  quite  right  and  in- 
evitable to  give  it  all  up  and  return  to 
the  old  life,  if  Cosmo  said  that  so  it 
must  be  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  a 
cheerful  martyr  to  another  person's 
religion.  If  she  said  not  a  word 
against  what  he  thought  right,  that 
was  as  far  as  she  could  go  at  present. 

"  Would  you  rather  speak  to  my 
mother  without  me  or  with  me?" 
asked  Cosmo  presently. 

"  Without  you,  I  think,"  answered 
Althea,  suddenly  reflecting  that  she 
could  perhaps  speak  with  more  force 
on  Margaret's  behalf  if  she  admitted 
some  of  those  shortcomings  on  Ed- 
mund's part  to  which  Cosmo  had 
always  seemed  able  to  shut  his  eyes. 

"  Then  I  will  go  out  after  lunch,  and 
leave  you  together.  And  you  will  da 
your  very  best,  won't  you,  for  my  sake, 
for  my  honour,  which  is  yours  too, 
now  ?  " 

What  could  she  do  but  promise  ? 
When  the  time  came,  Cosmo  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  took  himself 
off  out  of  doors,  and  left  his  mother 
and  his  wife  alone  together,  wander- 
ing about  restlessly  and  wondering 
how  his  little  advocate  was  speeding, 
and  whether  she  would  have  courage 
to  persevere  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Heron's 
stately  displeasure.  When  he  caine 
back,  after  giving  them,  as  he  thought, 
ample  time,  the  drawing-room  was 
empty,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Heron's  little 
morning-room.  Cosmo  began  to  grow 
impatient ;  they  had  talked  of  return- 
ing to  Herne's  Edge  at  half  past  four, 
and  it  was  nearly  that  now.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  his 
mother's  prim  maid  brought  down 
word  that  the  dogcart  might  be  or- 
dered if  he  liked,  the  lady  would 
be  ready  in  about  five  minutes.  In 
ten  minutes  more  Althea  came  down 
stairs  from  his  mother's  room,  and 
Mrs.  Heron  with  her.  They  were  both 
so  grave  and  silent  that  Cosmo  felt 
sure  they  had  quarrelled  desperately ; 
when  his  mother  contradicted  that 
idea  by  folding  Althea  tenderly  in 
her  arms  and  wishing  her  good-bye 
with  a  sort  of  affectionate  solemnity. 
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"Well?"  he  said  at  last,  when 
j?ennithorne  was  left  behind  them, 
and  as  Althea  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately he  turned  to  look  at  her.  She 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  face  had 
just  that  almost  sullen  look  that  a 
child's  will  have  when  brought  all  at 
once  into  contact  with  a  trouble  or 
care  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Her  eyes 
did  not  meet  his,  and  she  would  not 
turn  her  face.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  had  no  wish  to  understand  what 
his  monosyllable  asked  of  her.  "  You 
have  spoken  to  my  mother,  I  can  see 
that,"  Cosmo  went  on  after  a  moment- 
ary pause ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  she  has 
not  given  you  a  favourable  answer." 

"Not  very."  The  words  were 
mechanically  spoken,  as  if  chiefly 
meant  to  gain  time. 

"  Will  she  do  nothing,  then,  to  help 
Edmund — nothing  even  to  help  us  to 
help  him  1" 

"Nothing!  She  said  that  very 
clearly,  and  more  than  once.  She 
said  that  she  had  done  with  him." 

"  And  of  course  you  spoke  of  Mar- 
garet and  the  little  girls  ?  No  one 
loves  them  so  well  or  has  so  good  a 
right  to  speak  for  them." 

"I  said  all  I  could.  And  then, — 
it  seemed  a  terrible  thing,  for  after, 
all  he  is  her  son — she  said  that  if 
Edmund  were  dead  she  would  gladly 
help  them  ;  but  so  long  as  he  was  alive 
what  was  done  for  them  would  benefit 
him,  and  they  must  suffer  for  being 
his.  She  did  say  at  last  she  would  be 
willing  to  try  to  get  the  eldest  pro- 
vided for  in  some  school  or  institute, 
and  would  pay  her  expenses  there, — 
poor  little  Mona  !  " 

"  Margaret  would  never  agree  to 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Of  course  not  !  I  said  so  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  put  whatever  else  I  had  to 
say  in  the  wrong." 

"  Besides,  that  sort  of  thing  is  no 
good.  If  she  would  recognise  Edmund 
and  have  him  here,  that  might  be  of 
some  use,  though  not  so  much  as  if 
my  father  would  do  so.  Did  you  ask 
her  next  to  explain  why  she  was  so 
bitter  ?  " 


Again  Althea  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately, and  again  Cosmo  glanced 
at  her  half  anxiously,  hardly  liking 
to  press  her  for  a  reply.  There  is  no 
obstinacy  so  baffling  as  that  of  tender 
creatures  whom  we  fear  to  hurt,  and 
Althea  looked  just  then  as  though 
she  would  be  torn  in  pieces  rather 
than  answer.  Suddenly  she  turned 
to  him  her  dark  fathomless  eyes, 
deeper  and  more  limpid  than  ever 
through  the  tears  that  brimmed  them. 
"  Mayn't  we  leave  off  pretending  ?  " 
she  said  piteously.  "I  don't  want  to 
vex  you.  Edmund  was  very  good  to 
me  once,  and  he  is  Margaret's  hus- 
band. It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  me 
to  speak  against  him  ;  but  just  for 
once  let  us  speak  out,  and  say  it  all." 
They  were  almost  the  very  words  that 
Geoffrey  Pierce  had  used,  which  had 
sufficed  him  as  a  reason  for  not  speak- 
ing out.  But  Althea,  womanlike, 
must  make  her  meaning  plain.  "  We 
know  he  is  not  worth  it, — not  worth 
what  you  would  like  to  do  for  him  ; 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I !  It  is  not 
what  he  has  done  ;  people  may  be  for- 
given for  what  they  do,  but  how  can 
they  be  forgiven  for  what  they  are  ? 
You  know  he  is  selfish, — that  his  will 
and  his  fancy  must  come  first,  no  mat- 
ter who  suffers ;  and  that  Margaret 
and  the  rest  might  be  quite  well  off  if 
he  would  work  for  them,  or  even  if 
he  would  not  waste  what  they  have 
got  besides.  And  you  know  there  is 
worse  than  that, — that  he  says  what 
he  likes,  whether  it  is  true  or  false  ; 
that  when  he  says  that  it  was  only 
his  marriage  that  made  your  father 
angry  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
an  untruth." 

She  paused,  her  breath  coming 
quickly  and  her  eyes  half  passionate 
and  half  frightened.  It  was  Cosmo's 
turn  now.  to  say  nothing.  If  he  did 
not  actually  imitate  that  exasperating 
person  who  always  counted  twenty 
before  speaking,  he  had  modelled  him- 
self upon  the  rigid,  self-contained 
Squire  until  the  effect  was  much  the 
same.  Althea  had  gone  too  far  to 
draw  back  now,  and  she  went  on  :  "Is 
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it  worth  while  to  grieve  your  mother 
and  make  your  father  angry  for  his 
sake  ?  Don't  they  know  best  why 
they  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him  ?  Margaret  knows ;  she 
loves  him,  but  she  would  never  ask 
you  to  do  more  for  him  than  you  have 
done ;  she  knows  too  well  what  he  is." 

"What  would  you  have  us  do, 
then?"  asked  Cosmo,  in  that  aggres- 
sively patient  tone  which  the  best  of 
men  will  sometimes  use  to  a  woman 
when  they  think  her  prejudices  have 
run  away  with  her. 

"  Nothing, — for  him.  You  know  I 
would  do  anything  for  Margaret  and 
the  children,  anything  that  is  possible, 
that  you  or  I  can  think  of." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  benefit 
them,  while  he  is  to  be  left  to  go  to 
ruin.  But  all  these  sentimental  con- 
siderations are  quite  beside  the  mark, 
after  all.  That  he  is  my  brother,  as 
much  to  me  as  Margaret  is  to  you, 
and  that  I  love  him,  has  nothing  really 
to  do  with  it.  The  question  is  of  his 
right.  No  one  will  say  that  he  has 
ever  done  anything  to  forfeit  that 
right ;  and  yet  both  my  father  and 
mother  are  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  necessity  to  rob  him  of  it.  As 
for  his  faults,  whatever  they  may  be — 
and  they  must  be  chiefly  the  result  of 
his  false  position — they  cannot  affect 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  transaction." 

Althea  was  crying  silently,  and  had 
no  answer  ready.  Tears  are  supposed 
to  be  the  general  resource  of  women 
when  they  cannot  argue  and  will  not 
yield,  but  Althea  was  not  given  to 
weeping.  Perhaps  her  nerves  had 
been  shaken  already  that  afternoon, 
or  the  tears  might  not  have  come  so 
readily.  They  stood  her  in  some  stead, 
at  all  events,  for  her  young  husband 
was  far  too  soft-hearted  to  press  her 
any  further.  "We  will  leave  it  for 
the  present,"  he  went  on  gravely  after 
a  moment.  "  To-morrow  we  must  come 
to  an  understanding  with  my  father ; 
but  for  to-night  I  will  say  nothing  to 
him  or  to  you." 

Althea  dried  her  eyes  and  let  the  cool 
spring  wind  play  upon  her  flushed 


cheeks  as  she  looked  up  towards  the 
hills.  Surely  everything  had  changed 
since  the  morning.  There  were  blue 
shadows  where  the  lights  had  been,  and 
one  great  hill  to  the  west  blotted  out  all 
the  sunshine  on  the  road  before  them. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  though  nothing 
could  ever  look  the  same  again.  To 
every  young  heart  the  first  real  differ- 
ence is  apt  to  seem  a  final  and  a  fatal 
thing;  and  Althea  had  more  reason 
on  her  side  than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
Never,  she  said  to  herself,  could  she 
feel  as  Cosmo  wished  her  to  feel,  or 
do  as  he  would  have  her  do.  And 
he  would  not  change ;  he  would  only 
look  upon  her  henceforth  as  Edmund's 
enemy,  and  would  love  her  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  Number  Fifteen,  Burton  Road, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  Margaret 
or  Althea  by  disputing  the  will  of  the 
master  of  the  house  had  ruffled  his 
sweet  temper,  they  had  always  found 
his  displeasure  manifest  itself  in  ex- 
treme politeness.  It  was  apt  to  grieve 
Margaret  and  to  annoy  Althea  ex- 
cessively, but  in  its  way  it  was  per- 
fectly genuine.  At  such  times  Ed- 
mund remembered  the  good  old  race 
he  came  of,  and  reflected  that  it  was 
beneath  him  to  show  temper,  or  be 
discourteous,  or  accept  little  services 
which  he  was  not  in  the  humour  to 
pay  for  by  a  kiss  or  an  affectionate 
jest.  That  night,  after  her  memorable 
visit  to  Pennithorne,  Althea  thought 
she  perceived  that  Cosmo  could  show 
his  displeasure  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  she  was  to  be  punished  for  her 
recusance  by  being  treated  with  punc- 
tilious courtesy  and  formality. 

Cosmo  was  indeed  somewhat  sore 
and  puzzled,  but  she  misunderstood 
his  manner  for  all  that.  His  chival- 
rous, fantastic  soul  had  taken  alarm 
at  the  thought  that  his  wife,  here 
almost  as  a  stranger,  alone  with  his 
father  and  himself,  might  feel  as 
though  he  wished  to  compel  her  to 
yield  to  his  wishes.  His  demeanour 
only  meant  that  he  left  her  free  to 
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cboose, — that,  and  a    little    irrepres- 
sible sense  of  hurt. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  did  not 
mention  the  subject  again  that  night, 
but  Althea  thought  of  little  else  as 
she  lay  long  awake,  dreading  the 
morrow  and  wondering  what  would 
ha.ppen  when  she  must  absolutely 
refuse  to  plead  Edmund's  cause  with 
his  father.  She  had  not  quite  courage 
enough  to  be  anxious  to  face  the 
inevitable  and  get  the  crisis  over ; 
while  Cosmo  was  partly  nervous 
and  partly  mercifnl,  and  would  not 
hurry  her.  So  all  the  early  morning 
hours  they  avoided  each  other,  till 
presently  the  Nemesis  who  waits  on 
those  who  put  things  off  arrived  in 
the  shape  of  an  interruption.  Mrs. 
James  Brotherton,  smiling  and  friendly, 
came  to  carry  Althea  off  to  spend  the 
day  with  her.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
horself  to  matter  very  little  where  she 
went  or  what  she  did ;  and  since 
Cosmo  said  nothing  against  it  she 
yielded  and  went,  knowing  that  now 
the  evil  hour  would  be  postponed  at 
least  till  evening. 

Emily  had  a  very  sincere  affection 
for  the  cousin  with  whom  she  had 
been  brought  up,  but  not  altogether  a 
sister's  affection  either.  Since  her 
marriage  she  had  perceived  some 
tilings  that  as  a  girl  she  had  had  no 
idea  of.  The  new  knowledge  had  given 
hor  a  very  keen  interest  in  Cosmo's 
welfare,  and  a  distinct  impression  that 
as  a  married  woman  and  a  person  of 
importance  she  might  and  ought  to 
have  plans  of  her  own  for  advancing 
his  interests.  She  had  robbed  him  of 
something  he  was  meant  to  have  had, 
—  namely,  herself  ;  and  she  owed  him 
atonement  for  that. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heron  had  never 
contended  for  Emily  as  they  had  done 
for  Cosmo ;  she  was  simply  Mr. 
Beron's  niece,  to  whom  his  wife  had 
al  ways  been  kind  and  civil.  Since  her 
marriage  Emily  had  come  to  take  her 
aunt's  view  of  the  case,  to  feel  as 
though  Mr.  Heron  must  be  somehow 
to  blame  for  not  having  kept  Cosmo 
al  home,  for  not  having  been  able 


to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself 
into  the  hopeless  gulf  of  Edmund's 
affairs, — above  all,  for  not  having 
hindered  his  marrying  so  rashly. 
"  But  now  he  is  married,  we  must 
just  make  the  best  of  it,"  reasoned 
Mrs.  Emily,  with  an  air  of  profound 
sagacity.  "I  am  only  surprised  and 
thankful  that  Uncle  Richard  has  not 
made  another  family  feud  out  of  it. 
We  must  get  this  girl  on  our  side  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  will  need  a 
woman  to  manage  that.  I  dare  say 
the  poor  child  did  not  mean  to  do  him 
an  injury  by  marrying  him  ;  and  she 
must  be  made  to  see  that  the  best  way 
to  atone  for  it  is  to  induce  him  to 
consider  his  own  interests,  and  to  have 
done  with  Edmund  from  hencefor- 
ward." 

It  will  easily  be  conjectured  that 
Althea  did  not  enjoy  her  day  at 
Ashurst,  though  she  had  conceived 
for  Mrs.  James  Brotherton  that  half- 
despairing  admiration  that  a  hardly 
formed  girl  sometimes  feels  for  a 
young  married  woman,  pretty,  well- 
dressed,  and  prosperous,  with  every- 
thing complete  and  finished  about  her, 
from  her  toilette  to  her  prospects  in 
.life. 

Althea  never  told  any  one  what 
Mrs.  Brotherton  said  to  her  that  day, 
though  she  remembered  it  all,  and 
would  remember  it  always.  In  fact, 
it  was  less  what  had  been  said  that 
remained  with  her  than  what  had  been 
implied, — looks,  and  hints,  and  sig- 
nificant gaps  in  the  conversation 
altogether  conveying  the  impression 
that  the  other  desired.  Althea's 
cheeks  burned  as  she  recalled  it  all. 
She  said  to  herself  proudly  that  she 
was  glad  to  know  it,  and  then  again 
questioned  her  own  heart  piteously  as 
to  what  she  was  to  do  with  the  know- 
ledge. It  was  a  truthful  impression 
according  to  her  lights  that  Emily 
contrived  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
Cosmo's  young  bride.  It  was  quite 
true  that  people  had  thought  and  said 
that  Mr.  Heron  intended  his  orphan 
niece  to  be  his  son's  wife,  and  that  in 
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some  ways  it  would  have  been  an 
excellent  thing  for  Cosmo  if  the  idea 
had  been  carried  out.  Perhaps,  re- 
collecting her  cousin's  random  talk 
on  the  day  of  her  wedding,  James 
Brotherton's  wife  had  some  excuse 
for  thinking  that  he  too  had  at  one  time 
shared  the  idea,  and,  if  her  blushes 
suggested  to  Althea  something  more 
serious  than  those  rash  words  of  his, 
that  was  not  her  fault.  It  was  the 
case,  too,  that  since  her  marriage  she 
had  heard  more  of  Edmund's  conduct 
at  home  than  ever  she  had  heard 
before  ;  and  if,  in  speaking  of  it  with 
rounded  eyes  and  bated  breath,  she 
gave  Althea  the  impression  that  she 
was  alluding  to  the  secret  that  Cosmo 
was  never  to  know,  it  was  quite 
unintentionally,  since  she  knew  no 
more  of  it  than  her  cousin  did.  At 
any  rate  she  spoke  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  she  said  that  Cosmo  was 
only  endangering  his  own  prospects 
without  the  hope  of  doing  Edmund 
any  good,  and  that  if  she  had  been 
in  a  position  to  have  any  influence 
over  him  she  would  have  thought  it 
her  duty  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his 
elder  brother  to  drink  as  he  had 
brewed,  and  lie  on  the  bed  he  had 
made  for  himself.  And  through  it 
all,  so  subtly  conveyed  that  ears  less 
keenly  concerned  might  have  missed 
it  altogether,  was  an  unspoken  per- 
sonal reference  that  Althea  under- 
stood very  well.  "  Above  all,  it  is 
your  duty  so  to  influence  him.  Will- 
ingly or  not,  you  have  injured  him  ; 
you  have  let  him  marry  you  when  he 
might  have  had  any  one  !  How  can 
we  ever  forgive  you,  how  can  you 
forgive  yourself,  if  you  do  not  atone 
for  this  in  the  only  possible  way  ?  " 

Althea  not  only  understood  the 
implication,  but  perfectly  agreed  with 
it.  When  the  Prince  damages  his 
prospects  by  marrying  the  beggar- 
maid,  she  is  likely  to  be  as  well  aware 
of  the  fact  as  any  one,  and  will  prob- 
ably suffer  as  much  for  it.  Althea 
had  still  something  of  a  child's  clear 
sight  and  a  child's  limitations.  She 
said  to  herself  quite  plainly  that 


perhaps  it  was  a  pity  that  Cosmo 
had  married  her,  and  that  perhaps  he 
would  soon  come  to  think  so  ;  and 
though  her  heart  was  very  sore,  she 
did  not  at  all  realise  as  yet  what  a 
terrible  thing  that  would  be  for  both 
of  them.  She  saw  clearly  enough 
that  what  he  wished  her  to  do,  and 
what  she  ought  to  do  for  his  good 
and  for  the  sake  of  her  own  honest 
conviction,  would  be  diametrically 
opposed.  But  she  was  so  simple  as  to 
think  that,  if  he  did  not  really  love 
her  as  he  had  loved  his  cousin,  their 
disagreement  would  matter  the  less, 
that  he  would  expect  less  of  her  and 
be  the  less  disappointed.  As  for  her 
own  shattered  palace  of  happiness, 
her  own  vanished  dream  that  she  had 
found  favour  in  the  Prince's  sight, 
there  would  be  time  to  think  of  that 
afterwards.  The  pressing  question 
now  was  how  to  plead  his  own  cause 
with  him,  how  to  steel  her  heart  to 
refuse  what  he  would  ask  of  her, — 
and  after  that  the  deluge. 

So  Althea  put  off  the  evil  hour  no 
longer,  but,  with  the  thought  of  what 
Emily  had  told  her  yet  fresh  in  her 
mind,  went  straight  to  her  own  room 
when  she  reached  Herne's  Edge,  and 
waited  there  for  Cosmo  to  come  to 
her.  A  woman  would  have  dressed 
herself  with  the  utmost  care  to  give 
her  beauty  every  advantage,  and  so 
have  prepared  herself  for  the  struggle 
of  wills.  Althea  was  too  young  to 
think  of  the  possible  effect  of  her 
looks  at  such  a  time,  and  too  sick  at 
heart  to  care  even  for  the  new  clothes 
that  Mrs.  Heron  had  given  her,  and 
which  only  yesterday  had  been  such  a 
wonder  and  delight.  The  drive  had 
loosened  her  heavy  plaits  of  brown 
hair.  She  pulled  them  down  to  relieve 
her  aching  head,  and  then  sat  in  the 
cushioned  window-seat,  forgetful  of 
her  toilette  and  of  the  flight  of  time, 
looking  out  on  the  valley  and  waiting 
for  her  fate. 

How  still  it  was  !  Too  still,  Cosmo 
had  called  it  once,  and  now  in  this 
hour  of  suspense  she  understood  what 
he  had  meant.  The  day  had  been 
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quite  hot  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the 
soft  airs  that  came  in  through  the 
open  window  were  like  the  breath  of 
summer;  but  the  sky  was  gray  with 
clouds,  and  only  a  pale  golden  gleam 
towards  the  west  seemed  to  touch  the 
hills  with  a  faint,  wistful  light  that 
faded  as  she  gazed.  The  sun  was  not 
very  near  his  setting,  but  he  had  with- 
drawn himself,  and  the  world  looked 
sad  for  the  want  of  him.  East  or  west, 
nothing  moved  on  the  long  white  roads, 
and  nothing  moved  in  the  walled 
garden  beneath  her  window,  except  that 
in  every  tree  the  birds  were  singing 
as  if  they  would  never  cease. 

Through  the  stillness  and  the  sing- 
ing she  was  listening  all  the  while  for 
one  sound,  and  at  last  it  came, — 
Cosmo's  quick  springing  step  upon  the 
stair  and  his  hand  upon  the  door.  He 
had  come  up  stairs  hurriedly,  but  at 
the  door  he  paused,  and  came  in 
softly  as  if  afraid  of  startling  her. 
For  a  few  moments  he  leaned  against 
the  window,  looking  down  upon  her 
as  she  sat,  and  asking  questions  about 
her  day's  doings  that  perhaps  neither 
of  them  heeded  much. 

At  last  there  was  a  moment's 
silence,  and  then  he  spoke  in  quite  a 
different  tone.  "It  is  time  we  under- 
stood each  other.  You  know  I  don't 
want  to  vex  you,  but  we  must  con- 
sider what  we  came  here  to  do.  At 
present  I  find  myself  ju:st  where  I  was 
before  I  realised  Edmund's  position 
and  my  duty  towards  him,  only — with 
a  wife  !  My  father  evidently  wishes 
us  to  let  this  state  of  things  go  on 
indefinitely  ;  but  that  will  not  do,  of 
course.  I  mean  to  speak  to  him  to- 
night and  tell  him  so,  to  plead 
Edmund's  cause  once  more,  and  to 
tell  him  that  he  cannot  have  us  with- 
out them.  Till  last  night  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  not  join  with 
me  and  say  even  more  on  their  behalf 
than  I  could  say,  as  you  would  be  sure 

to  say  it  better.     But  now " 

He   paused  as  if  giving   her  time, 
and    his   eyes   entreated    her   to  con- 
tradict him.     Althea's  clasped  hands 
v/rung  each  other  as  she  turned  from 
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him.  "  You  know  what  I  think 
about  Edmund,"  she  said  in  a  low 
steady  voice.  "  What  can  I  say  for 
him?" 

Cosmo  took  a  seat  in  the  window 
beside  her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his, 
which  trembled  with  restrained  im- 
patience. "  Dearest,"  he  said  gently, 
"  although  you  are  a  woman,  will  you 
not  try  to  understand  that  likes  and 
dislikes  have  nothing  to  do  with  legal 
and  moral  right?  Edmund  has  his 
rights,  whatever  his  faults  may  be, 
and  we  should  be  disgraced  if  we  joined 
in  depriving  him  of  them." 

"  Likes  and  dislikes  !  "  she  echoed  a 
little  indignantly.  "  Do  you  think  it 
is  because  I  don't  like  Edmund  that  I 
will  not  take  his  part?  " 

"If  it  is  not  that,  what  is  the 
reason?" 

He  waited  for  a  reply,  but  none 
came.  Only  Althea  snatched  her  hand 
from  his,  with  a  gesture  that  looked 
like  pettishness  but  was  despair,  and 
turned  slightly  awa,y. 

"  You  see,  you  are  like  all  the  rest. 
A  prejudice  is  no  real  reason,  and  you 
feel  that  it  is  not.  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  Edmund  were  in  his  proper 
position  again  it  would  be  the  best 
.  cure  for  his  faults ;  but  if  I  did  not,  I 
still  should  feel  it  wrong  to  take  his 
place." 

"  Some  one  must  take  that  place ; 
and  it  won't  be, — it  ought  not  to  be 
Edmund." 

"  Not  if,  as  I  sometimes  think,  he 
has  not  a  friend  left  in  his  own  family 
but  me  !  But  for  the  sake  of  Margaret 
and  the  little  ones  I  should  have 
thought - 

"Is  not  that  one  of  those  sentimental 
considerations  that  you  blamed  me  for 
being  guided  by  ?  " 

Cosmo  started  to  his  feet,  and  took 
a  turn  up  and  down  the  room.  No 
man  likes  to  have  his  own  argument 
turned  against  him  ;  and  Cosmo  above 
all  hated  to  have  it  implied  that  he 
was  more  tender-hearted  than  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  or  that  sentiment  could 
in  any  way  move  him.  "  Dearest," 
he  said,  coming  back,  "  it  is  a  ques- 
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tion  of  right  and  wrong  with  me.  I 
think  it  will  be  so  with  you  too  if  you 
will  try  to  enter  into  it.  Don't  you 
see  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  sake  of  justice,  for  the 
clearing  of  our  own  consciences,  quite 
apart  from  what  the  result  may  be? 
And  having  done  that  and  failed,  we 
can  at  least  go  back  and  share  their 
exile,  knowing  that  we  are  doing 
right.  Can't  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't !  Your  father  and 
mother  love  you  best,  and  they  ought 
to  be  considered  too, — not  only  Ed- 
mund." 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  attempt  to 
argue  when  the  strongest  argument 
of  all  must  not  be  brought  forward. 
Althea  knew  that  she  was  not  saying 
all  that  she  might  say  and  ought  to 
say,  because  her  brain  was  full  of 
what  must  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
said,  and  all  her  faculties  on  the  alert 
to  hinder  words  from  slipping  out 
that  might  betray  the  knowledge  she 
had  no  right  to  possess.  She  had 
sworn,  with  the  most  stringent  oath 
that  the  innocent  imagination  of  two 
women  could  suggest,  never  even  to 
betray  that  there  was  a  secret  which 
she  must  keep ;  and  the  thought  of 
that  promise  seemed  to  paralyse  her 
wits  and  her  tongue. 

Cosmo  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
once  more.  She  knew  that  he  was  losing 
patience  with  her,  and  half  wished  he 
would  lose  it  altogether  and  get  the 
scene  over.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
done  so,  for  he  was  by  nature  far  more 
passionate  than  Edmund,  and  his  will 
was  now  being  crossed  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  his  life ;  but  at  every 
turn  the  innocent  pathos  of  her  look, 
and  the  childish  grace  of  her  careless 
attitude,  checked  his  rising  wrath. 
As  he  glanced  round  upon  the  rich 
faded  beauty  of  the  room  with  its  air 
of  settled  tranquillity, — space  and 
stillness  without,  and  comfort  and 
peace  within — he  thought  of  what  he 
had  brought  her  from,  and  what  he 
must  take  her  back  to  if  things  fell 
out  as  they  probably  would.  With 
all  his  resolve  his  heart  failed  him  a 


little,  for  her,  not  for  himself.  What 
wonder,  poor  child,  if  her  heart  should 
fail  her?  It  was  obvious  enough  that 
she  had  no  love  for  Edmund  to  make 
the  sacrifice  easy  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  or  would  not  see  any  prospect  of 
immediate  gain  to  her  sister.  How 
could  one  blame  her  for  preferring 
to  remain  where  she  was  1  Cosmo 
thought  he  did  not  blame  her,  as  a 
kind  of  cold  indifferent  mood  that  was 
only  anger  in  disguise  settled  down 
like  a  cloud  over  him.  He  was  bitterly 
disappointed  in  her  ;  but  she  was  his 
own, — he  must  be  careful  not  to  hurt 
her,  not  to  try  even  to  force  her 
against  her  will. 

So  after  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down, 
he  only  said  :  '*  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  both  to  go  back  to  London. 
I  have  no  place  here  so  long  as 
Edmund  is  exiled ;  but  if  you  would 
be  happier  here  than  with  him  you 
have  only  to  tell  my  father  and  mother 
so,  and  either  of  them  will  thankfully 
keep  you." 

"  I  can  never  live  in  Edmund's  house 
again,"  said  Althea,  lifting  her  great 
eyes  to  his  grave  face  with  a  wistful 
expectant  look.  Poor  little  bride  !  It 
seemed  to  her  an  impossible,  almost 
an  indelicate  thing  to  say  to  her  young 
husband.  "  I  want  to  come  and  live 
with  you."  But  she  was  longing  with 
her  whole  soul  to  hear  him  say,  "  Your 
place  is  with  me,  with  no  one  else." 

But  what  he  did  say,  after  another 
trying  pause,  was  :  "  In  that  case 
you  need  have  no  doubt  of  your  wel- 
come here.  Perhaps  my  mother  has 
already  proposed  such  an  arrange- 
ment 1" 

He  turned  a  keen  questioning  look 
upon  her,  and  Althea's  eyes  fell  before 
it,  while  a  swift  flush  dyed  her  cheeks. 
She  was  almost  afraid  to  answer  even 
so  simple  a  question,  so  tangled  was 
the  whole  matter  with  what  must  not 
be  spoken  ;  but  her  look  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  In  her  mind  Mrs. 
Heron's  parting  words  echoed  clearly 
enough  :  "  You  cannot  live  under 
Edmund's  roof  after  this,  and  you 
need  not  think  that  Cosmo  will  ever 
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let  you  work  for  your  living.  He  is 
poor  enough  by  himself,  poor  boy,  and 
with  you  to  keep  it  would  be  abso- 
lute starvation.  And  he  is  so  wilful 
he  would  starve  outright  sooner  than 
give  in.  If  you  will  stay  with  me  I 
will  give  you  money  to  send  privately 
to  your  sister.  Sooner  or  later  he 
must  be  convinced,  and  then  he  will 
gladly  come  back  to  us." 

Althea  could  not  feel  so  hopeful  as 
Mrs.  Heron  had  seemed.  But  she  had 
an  obstinacy  of  her  own,  of  that 
passive  kind  that  will  sit  still  and 
suffer  much  rather  than  be  dragged 
into  action  for  which  it  has  no  mind. 
She  did  not  know  the  permanent  oppo- 
sition to  his  mother,  the  jealousy  of 
her  gaining  any  power  over  him, 
which  had  always  been  more  or  less 
in  Cosmo's  mind ;  but  she  did  per- 
ceive that  she  had  somehow  offended 
him  by  entertaining  any  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Heron's.  What  would  she  not 
have  given  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms  and  say  :  "  What  do  I  care  for 
your  mother,  or  your  father,  or  for 
Edmund  either1?  I  am  yours,  to  do 
just  what  you  tell  me  and  to  go  where 
you  will." 

But  she  only  sat  still  and  silent, 
looking  about  as  innocent  and  help- 
less and  as  little  open  to  reason  or 
argument  as  Mona  or  Baby  May.  "  It 
was  his  cousin  that  he  loved,"  she  was 
thinking.  "He  only  married  me  be- 
cause he  was  so  sorry  for  us  all ; 
because  he  wanted  to  ruin  himself 
and  to  save  Edmund.  But  I  will  not 
help  him  to  ruin  himself.  If  he  had 
cared  for  me  he  would  not  have  been 
the  one  to  propose  that  I  should  stay 
behind  here  ;  yet  what  else  can  I  do  1 
I  cannot  be  dependent  on  him  while  I 
will  not  do  as  he  wishes  ;  and  I  cannot 
.live  in  Edmund's  house  now,  even  for 
Margaret's  sake.  I  could  not  even 
look  Margaret  in  the  face,  now  that  I 
know  what  I  know." 

*'  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said," 
went  on  Cosmo,  after  a  time,  coming 
to  a  standstill  before  her.  "  You  and 
Mrs.  Heron  must  settle  matters  be- 
tween you.  If  she  wishes  to  keep  you 


with  her  she  will  make  you  comfort- 
able and  keep  you  safe.  I  would  not 
consent  to  leave  you  if  I  were  not  sure 
of  that." 

"You  would  not  consent  to  leave 
me  if  you  loved  me  !  "  thought  Althea. 
All  through  the  miserable  interview 
she  had  been  acting  on  the  principle 
that  least  said  is  soonest  mended  ;  but 
now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
dare  something,  that  she  could  not  see 
herself  thus  judged  and  condemned 
and  left  for  punishment  without  a 
word  in  her  own  defence.  What  she 
wished  to  say  she  never  knew,  and  as 
it  happened  she  said  nothing;  for  at 
that  moment  the  dressing-bell  clanged 
out  in  the  topmost  gable  of  the  old 
house,  startling  the  thrushes  at  their 
evensong  in  the  tree-tops. 

In  Canonbury  no  ordinance  of  the 
household  had  been  an  irrefragable 
law,  and  Althea  saw  no  reason  why 
Cosmo  should  immediately  obey  the 
summons  and  walk  silently  off  to  his 
dressing-room,  except  that  he  was 
weary  of  the  talk  and  wished  to  end 
it.  And  he  perhaps  saw  no  good  in 
saying  anything  more,  besides  not 
wishing  to  give  the  household  the  im 
.pression  that  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  out  of  course  by  being  late 
for  dinner. 

Silent  and  subdued  Althea  sat 
between  her  husband  and  his  father 
through  the  weary  meal,  thinking  all 
the  while  of  what  she  might  have 
said,  of  how  she  might  have  pleaded 
and  coaxed  and  argued  if  she  had 
even  the  slightest  hope  of  its  being  of 
any  avail.  She  knew  they  were  only 
waiting  to  be  alone  together  to  talk  of 
more  important  things  than  the  polite 
trivialities  they  were  now  exchanging  ; 
and  as  soon  as  possible  she  stole  away 
and  left  them,  not  daring  to  look  at 
Cosmo  as  he  held  the  door  open  for 
her. 

Neither  of  those  she  left  behind  was 
in  any  hurry  to  begin.  The  subject 
upon  which  they  differed  so  hopelessly 
had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  be- 
tween them  that  there  was  no  satis- 
faction to  be  got  by  reopening  it, 
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unless  they  had  wished  to  quarrel, 
which  was  far  enough  from  being  the 
case.  But  there  was  as  little  use 
in  postponing  the  inevitable.  Cosmo 
had  nothing  fresh  to  say,  except  to 
thank  his  father  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  and  his  wife  had  been  re- 
ceived, kindness  that  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  had  not  been  meant  to 
seduce  him  from  his  duty. 

Mr.  Heron  smiled  somewhat  grimly. 
"  You  have  not  changed  your  mind, 
then  1 "  he  asked  ;  "  nor  found  out 
that  you  can't  hope  in  this  way  to 
make  me  change  mine  ?  " 

"  I  can  at  least  avoid  profiting  by, 
and  sharing  in,  an  act  of  injustice," 
answered  Cosmo,  quite  politely  and 
regretfully. 

"  Ah,  well !  I  am  glad  at  any  rate 
to  have  seen  you,  and  that  pretty 
innocent  creature.  What  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  her  when  you  go  back 
to  London  1 " 

•"  Edmund's  wife  is  to  the  full  as 
innocent,  and  was  as  pretty,  till  toil 
and  poverty  wore  her  to  skin  and 
bone,"  said  Cosmo  with  some  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Yery  probably ;  but  to  return  to 
your  wife,  who  is  your  chief  concern 
at  present,  and  therefore  mine.  Is 
she  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  immo- 
late herself  to  advance  Edmund's 
cause? " 

Cosmo  did  not  answer  immediately. 
It  was  a  very  bitter  moment  for  him. 
He  would  have  given  not  merely  all 
he  was  worth  for  the  time  (which  was 
little  enough),  but  half  he  was  ever 
likely  to  be  worth,  to  have  been  able 
triumphantly  to  answer  that  Althea, 
who  must  know  Edmund  so  well,  was 
more  than  willing  to  stake  her  all 
upon  his  worth. 

"That,"  went  on  the  Squire,  "I 
could  not  allow.  Your  own  conduct 
is  a  kind  of  generous  folly  with  which 
I  will  not  interfere.  I  have  known 
young  men  foolish  before,  in  a  more 
blameable  manner.  But  to  let  a  child 
like  that  be  drawn  into  an  affair 
which  she  cannot  possibly  understand, 
and  into  a  life  which  is  not  fit  for  the 


position  to  which  you  have  raised  her, 
is  quite  another  matter." 

"  I  believe  Althea  intends  to  stay 
for  a  while  with  my  mother,"  said 
Cosmo  very  stiffly.  "  That  will  give 
me  time  to  look  round  a  little  and 
judge  what  is  best  for  us  to  do." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
Heron,  though  his  face  darkened 
somewhat.  "  Some  such  arrangement 
I  was  thinking  of,  though  it  might 
have  answered  equally  well  if  she  had 
remained  with  me.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  the  allowance  I  make  you 
is  by  your  wilfulness  made  to  serve 
Edmund's  extravagance,  and  that  I 
have  seen  proper  to  overlook ;  but  if 
you  had  succeeded  in  persuading  your 
wife  to  join  in  your  schemes,  I  should 
have  had  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
stopping  the  supplies." 

"  Since  my  friends  are  good  enough 
to  take  the  support  of  my  wife  off  my 
hands,  I  can  very  well  dispense  with 
any  allowance  from  you,"  answered 
Cosmo  with  unusual  bitterness,  and 
forthwith  left  the  room,  finding  him- 
self nearer  a  quarrel  with  his  father 
than  they  had  ever  been  within  his 
remembrance. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Heron  was  annoyed 
by  the  failure  of  some  hopes  he  had  re- 
cently entertained,  for  he  had  never 
permitted  himself  such  an  irritating 
peremptory  tone  before ;  and  his  son 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  strain  of 
the  nerves  which  comes  to  those  who 
are  fighting  a  losing  battle,  and  will 
not  own  it  even  to  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  them  both  that  they  had 
better  say  no  more;  and  the  subject 
was  not  mentioned  again  between 
them,  though  Cosmo  had  announced 
his  intention  of  going  back  to  town 
the  next  morning. 

The  only  result  of  Mr.  Heron's 
ultimatum  was  that  it  nearly  stirred 
Cosmo  up  to  go  back  to  Althea  and 
implore  her  to  be  true  to  herself  and 
to  him,  to  come  back  to  London  with 
him  and  defy  fate  on  fifty  pounds  a 
year  and  what  his  pen  might  bring 
them.  But  on  second  thoughts  he 
could  not  permit  himself  to  do  so. 
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He  knew  now,  better  than  he  had 
done,  what  was  meant  by  roughing  it 
in  cheap  lodgings.  It  would  have 
been  painful  enough  in  any  case  to 
see  Althea  rough  it :  he  would  have 
felt  it,  now  that  she  belonged  to  him, 
almost  as  a  personal  disgrace  ;  but  if 
she  submitted  to  it  at  his  request 
and  not  of  her  own  will,  he  felt  that 
the  situation  would  be  unbearable. 
It  was  a  chivalrous,  not  unamiable, 
sentiment ;  but  it  kept  those  two 
troubled,  aching  young  hearts  apart 
as  effectually  as  the  deadliest  quarrel. 
The  next  day  Cosmo  took  leave  of  his 
bride  of  a  month's  standing  in  that 
tender,  considerate,  cruel  fashion 
which  comes  of  an  utter  want  of 
mutual  comprehension.  "I  hope  you 
will  be  very  happy  and  very  comfort- 
able," he  said  gently.  "  You  must  be 
sure  and  let  me  know  if  you  want 
anything,  or  if  any  one  is  not  kind  to 
you,  though  there  is  little  fear  of 
that.  I  don't  forget  that  I  brought 
you  here,  and  that  I  am  responsible 
for  your  happiness." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Althea,  with 
rather  a  bitter  intonation.  She  was 
thinking,  "I  shall  have  everything  I 
want  but  you,  and  all  the  rest  will  be 
worth  nothing  without  that."  She 
might  possibly  have  said  it,  but  for 
those  hints  and  looks  of  Emily  Brother- 
ton's  that  had  made  her  feel  as  though 
her  love  might  be  a  thing  that  her 
young  husband  did  not  care  for  or 
know  what  to  do  with.  She  had  hoped 
that  he  would  at  least  stay  till  he  had 
been  at  Pennithorne  again,  and  per- 
haps take  her  there  himself.  But 
C  osmo  was  sufficiently  angry  with  his 


mother  to  be  glad  to  feel  that  he 
should  get  into  dire  disgrace  with  her 
by  not  going  over  to  say  good-bye. 
He  was  not  afraid  that  she  would 
visit  her  annoyance  upon  Althea ; 
and  he  was  not  in  the  humour  to 
listen  to  entreaties  and  warnings  and 
diatribes  against  Edmund,  couched  in 
many  more  words  than  those  of  his 
father,  but  equally  vague,  and  incon- 
clusive. 

**  Good-bye,  then,"  he  said  somewhat 
wistfully.  "  And  if  ever  you  should 
feel  that  you  can  forgive  poor  Ed- 
mund for  being  what  circumstances 
have  made  him,  or  if  you  should  see 
any  sign  of  softening  towards  him 
here,  you  will  let  me  know,  will  you 
not?" 

"Of  course!  Good-bye, — and, — 
will  you  not  try  to  forgive  me  ? " 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  , he 
answered,  and  his  utmost  efforts  could 
not  keep  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
approval out  of  his  tone.  "  You  have 
a  right  to  choose  for  yourself.  If  I 
blame  any  one  it  is  myself,  for  having 
tangled  you  in  our  miserable  quarrels; 
but  if  only  you  are  happy  and  com- 
fortable it  is  all  right,  and  I  am  sure 
Margaret  and  Edmund  will  think  so 
too.  Good-bye." 

An  older  woman  would  hardly 
have  been  as  dumb  or  as  despair- 
ing as  Althea  was  at  that  moment ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
kiss  her  husband  gave  her  was  not 
perhaps  quite  so  purely  a  duty -kiss  as 
she  fancied  it,  but  it  was  cold  enough 
in  all  conscience.  The  next  moment 
he  was  gone. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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"  Tuesday,  loth  March,  1770.— At 
noon  our  latitude  by  observation  was 
46°  south.  About  two  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  land  appeared 
to  be  high,  rude,  and  mountainous  ; 
about  half  an  hour  after  three  1 
hauled  in  for  a  bay  in  which  there 
appeared  to  be  good  anchorage,  but 
in  about  an  hour,  finding  the  distance 
too  great  to  run  before  it  would  be 
dark,  and  the  wind  blowing  too  hard 
to  make  the  attempt  safe  in  the  night, 
I  bore  away  along  the  shore.  This 
bay  I  called  Dusky  Bay. 

"'Friday,  Nth" March,  1773.— We 
entered  Dusky  Bay  about  noon.  .  .  . 
We  were  all  strangers  to  it,  having  in 
my  former  voyage  done  no  more  than 
discover  and  name  it.  After  running 
about  two  leagues  up  the  bay  I  sent 
away  an  officer  with  a  boat  to  look  for 
anchorage.  This  he  found  and  signi- 
fied the  same  by  signal.  We  then 
followed  with  the  ship  and  anchored 
in  fifty  fathoms  water,  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  reach  it  with  an  hawser. 
This  was  on  Friday,  26th  March,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  after  having 
been  117  days  at  sea,  in  which  time 
we  had  sailed  3,660  leagues  without 
having  once  sight  of  land." 

Thus  wrote  Captain  James  Cook  of 
the  King's  Navy  in  the  journals  of  his 
first  and  second  voyages.  The  books 
lay  on  the  chart-table  with  the  pas- 
sages carefully  marked,  when  early 
on  a  lovely  morning  in  February  we 
came  on  deck  to  see  the  yacht  steam 
into  Dusky  Sound.  We  had  not  been 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  at 
sea  like  Cook,  and  brought  the  crew 
triumphantly  through  such  a  voyage 
without  any  serious  case  of  scurvy ; 
we  had  gone  through  none  of  the 
excitement  of  making  an  inlet  on  a 
little  known  land,  only  once  seen 
three  years  before  through  a  veil  of 


haze  and  therefore  named  Dusky ; 
we  knew  none  of  the  anxiety  of  feel- 
ing one's  way  through  an  uncharted 
passage  in  a  sailing-ship.  And  yet 
we  doubt  if  even  Cook  could  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  himself  than 
we  were.  For  we  had  just  emerged 
from  what  is  termed  a  Ministerial 
Crisis,  one  of  those  difficulties  which 
recur  so  frequently  in  young  demo- 
cratic communities  where  the  only 
parties  are  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  ;  and 
where  even  triennial  elections  are 
insufficiently  frequent  for  the  impa- 
tience of  aspiring  politicians.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  requested  a 
dissolution  by  telegram,  being  in  far 
too  great  a  hurry  to  write,  and  had 
been  answered  also  by  telegram  with 
a  civil  but  firm  refusal.  In  default 
of  better  argument  the  Minister  had 
then  repeated  his  requests  and  reasons 
in  cypher,  and  had  received  precisely 
the  same  answer,  also  in  cypher. 
And  so  the  discussion  had  been  car- 
ried on>  to  the  confusion  of  telegraph- 
clerks  and  the  distraction  of  secre- 
taries, until  the  original  answer  No, 
having  undergone  all  possible  changes 
of  clothing  in  code  and  cypher, 
reappeared  at  last  in  the  simple 
nakedness  of  its  two  letters,  and  was 
sorrowfully  accepted  by  the  Minister 
as  final.  And  then  the  Ins  knew 
that  they  would  shortly  be  Outs,  and 
hastened  to  complete  every  job  that 
remained  unfinished ;  and  the  Outs 
began  at  once  to  fight  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  still  uncaptured  spoil ; 
and  we  knew  that  we  should  be  able 
to  leave  both  parties  to  themselves 
and  accept  the  offer  made  to  us  of  a 
berth  in  the  Government  yacht  on 
her  annual  voyage  to  the  West  Coast 
Sounds. 

Well  known  as  these  Sounds  are, 
both  by  name  and  photograph,  to  all 
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holiday-makers  in  the  Antipodes,  and 
therefore  to  the  many  British  travel- 
lers who  fly  through  Australasia, 
they  are  yet  comparatively  unfamiliar 
to  the  English  at  home.  The  good 
old  word  Sound  signifying  in  this 
instance  what  is  better  known  as 
Fiord,  it  might  seem  almost  superflu- 
ous to  describe  the  Sounds  as  lying 
on  the  west  coast,  for  it  seems  to  be 
a  rule  of  nature  that  fiords  always 
shall  lie  on  the  west  coast,  whether 
in  Norway,  New  Zealand,  or  South 
America ;  though  Newfoundland 
presents  at  least  one  exception.  But 
in  New  Zealand  there  are  two  sets 
of  Sounds,  one  to  the  north  of  the 
South  Island,  abutting  on  Cook's 
Straits,  and  one  to  the  west,  with 
which  latter  we  are  at  present  con- 
corned.  The  Sounds  to  the  north  are 
beautiful  enough,  but  of  small  extent 
and  not  comparable  to  those  on  the 
west ;  moreover,  they  are  surrounded 
by  settlements,  and  count  some  few 
small  towns,  and  are  regularly  traversed 
by  the  steamers  that  ply  between  the 
North  and  South  Islands.  Not  so 
the  Sounds  of  the  west  coast.  These 
are  formed,  so  to  speak,  by  a  sudden 
blossom  of  mountain  ranges,  thrown 
out  from  the  stalk  of  the  central 
chain  of  Southern  Alps.  So  pathless 
and  rugged  is  this  tangle  of  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  precipices,  that  until 
quite  recently  no  pass  had  been 
found  whereby  they  could  be  ap- 
proached from  inland.  The  one 
access  was  from  the  sea ;  and  as  no 
man  lives  in  the  Sounds,  no  ship  calls 
there  except  the  Government  yacht, 
and  latterly,  during  the  summer 
months,  a  certain  number  of  excur- 
sion steamers. 

High,  rude,  and  mountainous  is 
Cook's  description  of  rthe  Sound 
country  when  seen  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea ;  it  is  accurate  enough  so  far 
i  as  it  goes,  but  a  little  meagre.  "  We'll 
take  up  Cook's  second  anchorage,  but 
we  won't  go  in  by  Cook's  way,"  ob- 
served the  skipper  as  he  moved  the 
engine-room  telegraph  to  "  slow."  We 
were  passing  through  a  cluster  of  rocks 


and  islets  into  what  seemed  to  be  a 
great  inland  lake,  barred  on  all  sides 
by  some  four  thousand  feet  of  moun- 
tain wall  clothed  almost  to  the  summit 
by  the  heavy  New  Zealand  forest.  In 
Norway  the  sloping  bases  of  the 
mountains  would  be  covered  with  little 
plots  of  rye  and  oats,  and  dotted  over 
with  tiny  houses.  In  New  Zealand 
huge  forest  trees,  battening  on  the 
bones  of  their  forefathers,  come  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  even 
far  above,  where  a  tree  has  much  ado 
to  pick  up  a  living,  one  sees  in  New 
Zealand  not  poverty-stricken  pines  and 
eelskin  birches,  not  bunches  of  needles 
and  scanty  half-starved  leaves,  but 
honest  foliage,  though  evergreen  yet 
of  the  green  of  the  English  summer  ; 
and,  most  striking  of  all,  thousands  of 
tree  ferns  climbing  tier  above  tier 
almost  to  the  limit  of  all  vegetation. 
Then  our  eyes  were  suddenly  brought 
down  to  that  which  lay  immediately 
before  our  noses.  Going  dead-slow 
the  yacht  entered  a  channel  so  narrow 
that  the  foreyard  arms  almost  brushed 
the  trees.  The  passage  was  straitened 
by  a  spit  of  rock  crowned  with  silver 
lichen  above  the  water-line,  girdled 
with  delicate  red-weed  at  the  surface, 
and  skirted  beneath  with  the  polished 
yellow  belts  and  ribbons  which  we 
know  so  well  on  our  own  coasts.  The 
whole,  lit  up  by  the  slanting  sun,  made, 
with  the  blue  of  the  water  and  the 
reflected  green  of  the  forest,  a  com- 
bination of  colour  to  drive  a  painter 
to  despair.  We  could  have  touched  the 
rock  on  either  hand  from  the  deck 
with  a  punt-pole ;  and  we  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  the  ship  might 
not  touch  it  likewise,  and  calculating 
what  might  be  the  shock  of  a  450-ton 
yacht  striking  dead-slow  against  an 
object  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  undeni- 
ably hard.  The  skipper  smiled  with 
the  satisfied  air  of  an  artist  who 
executes  a  difficult  passage  on  a 
favourite  instrument.  "  The  excursion 
steamers  don't  use  this  channel,"  was 
all  he  said,  throwing  all  the  contempt 
that  can  be  compressed  in  a  long  nasal 
drawl  into  the  word  excursion.  But 
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then  the  skipper  knows  the  navigation 
of  the  New  Zealand  coast  in  general 
as  no  other  man  in  the  world  knows  it. 
In  the  days  of  the  Maori  wars  he  com- 
manded a  light-draught  steamer  which, 
in  the  current  New  Zealand  phrase,  he 
would  take  over  any  place  where  there 
had  been  a  heavy  dew  ;  and  thus  he 
did  excellent  service  in  the  transport 
of  supplies  to  the  troops.  Moreover, 
though  the  war  never  came  near  the 
Sounds,  his  command  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  yacht  has  taken 
him  thither  more  frequently  than  any 
man. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  beauty   of   Dusky    Sound. 
Cook  took  an  artist  with  him,  and  left 
the  task  to  him  ;  we  too  had  an  artist 
with    us,  of   whose  sketches  some  lie 
before  our  eyes  at  this  moment,  but  as 
we  cannot  insert  them  in  the  text  like 
Cook,  we  shall   return  them    to   the 
portfolio  and  hold  our  peace.    Let  any 
one  (saving  only  him  who  has  seen  the 
harbour    of  Rio   Janeiro)    picture    to 
himself  his  ideal  of   fairyland  in  rock 
and  mountain,  forest  and  inland  sea, 
and  then  let  him  go  to  Dusky  Sound 
and  deny  if  he  can  that  his  ideal  has 
been  exceeded.     Let  us  say  only  that 
though  inferior  to  its  sisters  in  grand- 
eur, yet,  through  its  greater  space  and 
openness  and  its  comparative  humility, 
Dusky  Sound  has  a  beauty  entirely  of 
its  own.     We  took  to  the  boats,  and 
strayed  backward  and  forward  along 
the  whole  twelve  miles  of  the  main 
inlet,  now  pausing  to  marvel   at  the 
spray  of  a  cascade  pouring  over  the 
mountain  top,  now  twisting  in  and  out  of 
a  cluster  of  wooded  islets,  now  pulling 
for  a  moment  inshore  to  look  at  some 
unfamiliar  fern  or  tree.     We  had  the 
whole  Sound  to  ourselves.  Cook  found 
a  few  scattered  Maoris  there,  but  these 
have     disappeared    leaving    no    trace 
behind  them  ;  and  for  once  the  white 
man  need  not  be  held  responsible   for 
their  destruction.     Perhaps  they  died 
out,   for  they  were  but  few,  and  the 
Maori  flourishes   better  in   the  north 
than  in  the  south ;  or  perhaps  some 
Maori  Vikings  found   their  way  into 


the  Sound  one  fine  day  and  literally 
ate  them  up,  even  as  they  devoured 
the  Morioris  (who  were  probably  but 
an  earlier  migration  of  Maoris)  in  the 
Chatham  Islands. 

After  this  feast  of  natural  beauty, 
we  dropped    the    killick    off   a  rocky 
point  and  got  out  the  fishing-lines.  Sea- 
fishing  is  a  sport  upon  which  the  owner 
of  a  salmon  or  trout   rod  looks  with 
a  certain  contempt ;  but  if  a  man  find 
it  insufficiently  amusing  he  can  always 
console  himself   by  watching  the  faces 
of  his  companions.     There  is  a  ludi- 
crously solemn  and  anxious  expression 
peculiar   to  the    countenance  of   him 
who   gently   raises    his  line  with  his 
forefinger  in  the  assurance  that  he  has 
got  a  bite,  which  changes   into  an   air 
of  intense  satisfaction  and  superiority 
as  he  begins  to  haul  in  with  all  possible 
speed.     We  were  all  baked  red  by  sun 
and  wind  and  spray,  and  our  foreheads 
began  to  grow   unpleasantly   tender  ; 
moreover,  we  had  brought  off   some  of 
the   plague  of  the   Sounds,  the  sand- 
flies,  from  the  shore  with  us,  and  signs 
of  irritation  began  to  show  themselves 
in  futile  raps    and  scratches  at  those 
particularly   maddening  little  insects. 
But  we  did  not  want  for  fish ;  Captain 
Cook   had  satisfied  us  that  we  should 
not.     Fast  as  we  could  throw  our  lines 
in    we  hauled  the  fish  out,   blue  cod 
(not  unlike  pollack),  red   cod,  butter- 
fish,  Maori  chiefs,  trumpeter,  and  now 
and  again  a    great    red    crayfish,   all 
legs  and  arms,  sprawling  like  a. spider. 
Fourteen  separate  kinds  of  fish  did  we 
bring  home   with  us,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,   all    arbitrarily  called    by 
the    unimaginative  and  inappropriate 
names    wherewith    the  British    sailor 
dubs  any  stranger  from  the  sea.     An 
Englishman's  first  instinct  on  seeing 
an  unknown  sea-fish   is   to  name  it  a 
snapper.     We  have  never  been  in  any 
sea  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
there  were  not  snapper,  nor  could   we 
ever  discover  that  one   snapper  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  another. 
Of  course  we  caught  snapper  that  day 
in  Dusky  Sound  ;  possibly  Cook's  men 
may  have  named  them.     Poor  fellows! 
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what  a  delight  fresh  fish  must  have 
been  to  them  after  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  on  salb  junk,  sour 
kiout,  and  sweet-wort — the  last  two 
Cook's  pet  prophylactics  against 
scurvy.  E^ery  subject  seemed  ulti- 
mately to  revert  to  Cook  that  day, 
thanks  perhaps  to  an  ex-naval  officer 
who  was  one  of  the  party  and  knew 
his  Cook  by  heart.  Once  in  fumbling 
for  our  tobacco  we  pulled  out  there- 
with an  old  envelope  bearing  the 
dovice  of  crossed  lances  and  a  death's- 
hoad.  Even  this  reminded  us  of 
Cook.  The  Seventeenth  Lancers  bear 
the  death's-head  in  perpetual  memory 
of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  having  been 
raised  by  a  Colonel  who  charged  by 
Wolfe's  side  at  Quebec ;  but  it  was 
this  same  patient,  much-enduring 
Cook  who  took  the  soundings  on  the 
So.  Lawrence  to  enable  Wolfe  to  effect 
his  landing. 

In  the  midst  of  our  fishing  we 
suddenly  observed  the  skipper  dash 
away  in  the  dinghy  and  make  for  a 
sheltered  point  in  the  shore,  where  he 
landed  and  seemed  to  be  very  busy 
showing  away  something  white  in  the 
boat.  We  lost  ourselves  in  specula- 
tions as  to  what  it  could  be.  Seals 
we  knew  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Sounds  as  well  as  in  the  rocky  groups 
of  islets  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand  ; 
nay,  the  skipper  had  on  board  a  huge 
pair  of  wooden  tongs,  eight  feet  long, 
for  the  capture  of  sea-lions  and  similar 
monsters.  We  hailed  him,  and  re- 
ceiving the  answer  "  penguins," 
changed  our  position  in  the  hope  of 
catching  sight  of  some  for  ourselves 
as  we  rowed  down  to  the  next  point. 
]>ut  our  lines  were  hardly  down  when 
the  naval  officer  pulled  up  his  in  a 
hurry  with,  "  Here,  we'll  get  out  of 
this!"  A  glance  over  the  side  was 
sufficient ;  three  great  blue  sharks 
were  close  alongside,  and  sharks,  blue 
or  otherwise,  are  never  desirable  neigh- 
bours. This  was  the  first  unpleasant 
feature  that  we  had  met  with  in  the 
Sounds ;  we  were  soon  to  grow  more 
familiar  with  another.  When  we  re- 
turned on  board,  the  dinner-table  was 


black  with  sand  flies,  thirsting  one  and 
all  for  our  blood.  Now  your  sandfly  i.s 
more  venomous  than  the  mosquito, 
though  the  full  effect  of  his  bite  is  not 
felt  for  twenty-four  hours.  But,  at 
any  rate  in  New  Zealand,  he  is  a  more 
decent  beast  than  the  mosquito ;  he 
never  disturbs  you  at  night.  He  is 
up  and  busy  at  dawn  ;  he  is  persistent 
in  his  attentions  until  sundown  ;  but 
he  does  not  trumpet  in  your  ear  with 
a  maddening  crescendo  just  as  you  are 
preparing  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  And 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  said  for 
him  :  he  has  been  known  to  clear  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Sounds  of  an 
entire  body  of  excursionists. 

Next  morning  on  going  aft  we 
found  a  dozen  crested  penguins  penned 
up  in  a  corner,  looking  very  uncom- 
fortable and  pecking  at  each  other 
furiously  whenever,  as  occurred  every 
fifteen  seconds,  one  chanced  to  jostle 
against  his  neighbour.  The  mate,  a 
huge  man,  evidently  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  peace,  rating  them  all  in  his 
choicest  language,  and  occasionally 
spanking  the  most  hardened  offenders. 
He  was  anxious  to  bring  home  one  of 
the  smallest  and  weakliest  to  his  little 
girl,  and  this  was  his  simple  method 
of  giving  it  protection.  Poor  little 
birds !  they  certainly  were  cantank- 
erous, but  they  had  every  excuse ; 
and  ridiculously  human  as  they 
appeared,  huddled  together  on  the 
deck,  one  had  only  to  look  at  their 
plumage  to  judge  what  must  be  their 
inevitable  fate.  Crested  penguins 
stand,  at  a  guess,  about  two  feet  high  ; 
their  backs  are  of  a  very  dark 
metallic  blue,  their  breasts  of  the 
beautiful  pearly  white  that  is  seen 
only  on  sea-birds  ;  while  their  black 
heads  are  relieved  by  two  little  tufts 
or  crests  of  bright  yellow,  from  which 
they  take  their  name.  Their  skins, 
more's  the  pity,  may  be  bought  in 
most  New  Zealand  towns. 

We  stayed  for  another  day  in 
Dusky  Sound,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing steamed  up  and  down  a  branch 
thereof,  which  Cook  named  Wet 
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Jacket  Arm,  and  then  through  a  con- 
necting fiord  leading  to  the  next  sound 
to  the  northward,  Breaksea  by  name, 
the  last  visited  and  named  by  Cook. 
On  leaving  Dusky  Sound  the  aspect 
becomes  at  once  grander  and  more 
rugged  and  confined.  The  Sounds 
average  a  mile  in  breadth,  roughly 
speaking,  but  the  space  is  lost  between 
the  towering  walls  of  rock  and  forest ; 
and  it  was  only  by  marking  the  in- 
significant size  of  the  ship  when  seen 
at  a  distance  that  one  could  grasp  the 
vast  scale  on  which  the  Sounds  are 
formed.  Scores  of  cataracts,  shattered 
into  mere  clouds  of  spray,  made  rain- 
bows through  the  tree-ferns  as  we 
passed ;  and  we  began  to  speculate  as 
to  the  innumerable  lakes  and  tarns 
that  must  lie  behind  those  impassable 
walls,  for  over  every  dip  between  peak 
and  peak  the  water  was  streaming 
down.  We  anchored  once  more  in  a 
spot  of  Cook's  choice,  named  Beach 
Harbour,  under  a  sharp  triple-peaked 
mountain  where  a  broad  green  valley, 
once  no  doubt  a  Sound  but  now  filled 
up  by  debris  from  the  hills  above, 
spreads  out  to  the  beach.  That  day 
the  glass  began  to  fall,  and  the  skip- 
per warned  us  that  the  fine  weather 
was  breaking  up,  and  that  we  had 
better  make  all  haste  to  Milford,  the 
most  northerly  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Sounds.  Seven 
hours'  steam  through  the  open  sea 
brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  Milford, 
but  the  hills  were  shrouded  in  mist, 
and  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  sharp,  snow- 
capped peaks  frowning  over  the  cloud. 
All  day  the  darkness  hung  over  us, 
and  as  to  explore  the  Sound  under 
such  conditions  would  have  been  folly, 
we  fished  at  its  mouth,  and  brought 
back  seventy  pounds'  weight  of  various 
kinds.  Next  morning  broke  gloriously, 
and  at  noon  we  weighed  anchor  to 
steam  up  to  the  head  of  Milford.  The 
vastness  of  the  mountains  and  preci- 
pices on  either  hand,  half  as  high  again 
as  those  of  Dusky  Sound,  seemed  to 
dwarf  all  else  into  absolute  insigni- 
ficance. Some  little  way  up  we 


came  in  sight  of  the  Stirling  Falls,  a 
cataract  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  seemed  of 
trifling  height,  but  we  turned  and 
thrust  our  bowsprit  into  the  spray, 
and  saw  that  it  was  about  five  times 
as  high  as  our  main-truck.  Then 
came  a  noble  gorge,  through  which 
we  could  see  Mount  Pembroke  at  the 
head  of  the  Sound,  its  ice-cap  and 
glaciers  glittering  in  the  sun ;  and 
then  the  view  was  shut  off  by  an  ab- 
solutely perpendicular  precipice  of  two 
thousand  feet,  shorn  clean  and  smooth 
by  some  extinct  glacier  as  is  no  other 
wall  in  the  whole  range  of  the  west 
coast  Sounds.  Then  on  once  more 
under  sharp  jagged  gray  peaks,  and 
we  were  face  to  face  with  the  eternal 
snow  on  Mount  Pembroke  and  the 
peaks  adjoining.  But  the  best  known 
of  all  views  in  Milford  (condemned, 
alas  !  to  figure  in  a  thousand  vulgar 
advertisements)  is  that  seen  looking 
down  the  Sound  from  the  head.  From 
this  point  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Sound  is  seen  edgeways,  ending  in  a 
noble  peak  (called,  not  very  happily, 
the  Mitre),  which,  rising  five  thousand 
feet  out  of  the  salt  water,  stands  out 
superbly  sharp  and  bold,  with  its 
warm  gray  walls  and  keen  snow-cap, 
against  the  blue  sky.  As  the  range 
falls  towards  the  head  of  the  Sound 
the  forest  claims  its  place  and  forms 
a  great  green  skirt,  fitting  exactly  to 
the  shape  of  the  peak  and  sloping 
down  from  it,  until  the  approach  of 
the  next  range  forces  it  to  rise  again 
in  one  of  those  vast  sweeping  curves 
which  are  among  the  most  striking 
beauties  of  the  Sounds. 

But  Milford  Sound  is  indescribable 
in  print.  We  lingered  there  for 
three  days,  the  artist  busy  over  the 
task  of  immortalising  the  Mitre  Peak, 
and  we  straying  up  and  down  in  the 
boat,  now  gazing  at  the  river  called 
the  Bowen  Falls,  which  in  two  bounds 
leaps  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  into 
the  Sound,  now  wandering  ashore 
under  the  huge  New  Zealand  forest. 
Though  the  wind  might  be  roaring 
furiously  up  the  Sound,  we  had  only 
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to  turn  into  some  lateral  gorge  to  find 
ourselves  in  perfect  peace,  with  not 
a  leaf  stirring  above  us.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  way  through  the 
forest  for  any  distance,  so  thick  lay 
the  huge  fallen  corpses  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  trees,  and  so  cunningly 
had  the  supplejacks,  "some  of  them 
sixty  fathoms  long,"  as  Cook  re- 
marked, woven  themselves  amid  the 
trunks.  The  birds  approached  us 
without  fear  or  suspicion,  and  the  tui 
sang  as  richly  and  melodiously  here 
as  in  the  north.  Snakes  there  are 
none  in  New  Zealand ;  four-footed 
creatures,  excepting  rats,  one  knows 
better  than  to  look  for  in  the  land  of 
birds.  We  could  sit  at  our  ease  and 
watch  the  forest  ripe  and  rot  from 
hour  to  hour,  while  the  birds,  fearless 
of  man,  fluttered  and  sang  all  about 
us.  Once  we  insisted  that  the  artist 
should  come  with  us  and  paint  for  us 
a  tree-fern ;  he  covered  pages  of  his 
sketch-book  with  beautiful  studies  of 
the  forest,  but  could  never  manage  a 
tree-fern  to  his  liking. 

At  last  we  weighed  anchor  again 
and  made  forthe  open  sea,  to  visit  the 
sounds  which  we  had  passed  over  on 
our  way  to  Milford.  We  steamed  up 
and  down  Bligh  Sound,  and  then 
went  on  to  George  Sound,  the  next  to 
it,  where  we  anchored  at  the  foot  of 
two  great  sugar-loaf  hills,  not  unlike 
the  Pitons  of  St.  Lucia,  forest-clad  to 
the  very  summit,  from  which  a  large 
stream  came  crashing  down  four 
thousand  feet  into  the  Sound.  We 
brought  out  our  fishing-lines  forthwith, 
for  George  Sound  is  famous  for  a  big 
fish,  called  by  the  Maoris  hapuka,  by 
the  English  groper,  the  latter  being 
the  name  on  which  the  Englishman 
invariably  falls  back  when  his  first 
resource,  the  snapper,  has  already 
been  appropriated.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  had  caught  three — of 
•  ifty  pounds,  forty-seven  pounds,  and 
t  wenty-seven'  pounds.  These  hapuka, 
though  they  run  to  as  much  as  eighty 
pounds,  are  ugly  fish,  and  beyond  one 
1  urious  tug  give  little  play ;  their 


flesh  is  tough,  but  a  welcome  variety 
from  the  eternal  blue  cod.  That 
night  the  glass  fell  fast,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  blowing  a  fresh  gale 
with  torrents  of  rain.  Clouds  and 
mist  blotted  out  every  peak ;  but 
no  one  has  seen  the  Sounds  who  has 
not  seen  them  in  a  gale.  In  every  low 
curve  between  the  peaks,  where 
hitherto  we  had  seen  but  scars,  there 
was  now  an  open  wound.  The  whole 
Sound  was  alive  with  cataracts  leaping 
down  through  the  ferns  to  the  sea. 

The  gale  lasted  two  days,  during 
which  we  visited  two  more  Sounds, 
Nancy  and  Thompson's,  the  latter 
an  inlet  of  many  branches,  in  one 
of  which  we  tied  the  ship  up  to  a 
tree  for  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
looking  up  the  river  which  flows  into 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  every,  sound  we 
saw  a  nice  lot  of  duck  :  and  though 
hitherto  we  had  refrained  from  shoot- 
ing, yet  in  deference  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  steward  we  now  brought  out 
the  gun,  and  prepared  to  row  up  the 
river  in  a  dinghy.  Just  before  we 
entered  the  fresh  water  two  white 
ducks  rose,  a  long  shot  distant,  and 
made  off  in  a  hurry.  The  wind  was 
still  blowing  hard,  raising  a  consider- 
able sea  on  the  Sound,  and  a  bobbing 
dinghy  is  not  a  particularly  firm  plat- 
form ;  so  we  were  not  surprised  to  see 
but  one  duck  fall,  winged,  which  at 
once  dived  into  a  bed  of  reeds  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Then  came  the 
task  of  ascending  the  river,  which,  so 
the  skipper  assured  us,  would  be 
simplicity  itself.  Two  miles  would 
bring  us  to  a  lake  swarming  with 
wild  fowl,  and  then  we  should  have 
some  sport.  The  stream  was  not 
above  two  hundred  yards  broad,  but, 
swollen  by  the  rain,  the  current  was 
too  strong  to  allow  us  to  make  much 
headway.  With  great  difficulty  we 
forced  our  way  up  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  then  found  the  river  split 
up  into  half  a  dozen  little  streams. 
With  much  further  struggling  we  forced 
the  boat  up  a  rapid  ;  but  progress  grew 
slower  and  slower,  and  after  advanc- 
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ing  some  way  farther  through  swamp 
and  bush  we  decided  that  the  lake 
was  a  myth,  and  sat  down  discontent- 
edly on  the  bank  to  rest.  Presently 
one  of  the  boatmen,  who  had  strayed 
up  the  river,  gave  a  cry  which  brought 
us  to  our  feet ;  and  directly  after  a  black 
swan  came  napping  gravely  down  the 
river  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  fashion. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  a  swan  well 
on  the  wing  flies  rather  faster  than  a 
driven  partridge;  but  it  is  a  little 
annoying  after  firing  both  barrels  to 
see  him  flapping  on  as  gravely  as 
ever,  perfectly  unharmed.  However, 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  a  pair 
of  blue  mountain  duck,  which  came 
skimming  down  the  water  at  express 
speed,  but  were  fortunately  stopped 
by  the  same  two  barrels  that  had 
missed  the  swan.  These  duck  are 
beautiful  birds,  the  plumage  of  a 
slaty  blue  gray,  and  the  breast 
feathers  tipped  with  brown.  Their 
beaks  have  a  curious  appendage, 
consisting  of  two  scraps  of  what  looks 
like  black  india-rubber  dependent  one 
on  each  side  from  the  upper  mandible. 
These  are  each  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  bisected  shilling,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  aid  the  bird  in  hanging 
on  to  stones  in  the  swift  streams 
which  he  frequents  ;  a  story  invented, 
no  doubt,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those 
who  insist  on  receiving  some  reason 
for  everything.  A  flight  of  ducks 
passing  over  our  heads  decided  us  to 
drop  down  to  a  sandbank  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  once  more,  and 
there  await  what  chance,  should  send 
us.  Chance  was  kind,  for  it  sent  us 
some  beautiful  rocketing  shots  at 
several  varieties  of  duck ;  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  two  we  had  bagged  six  couple. 
Of  these  one  couple  were  paradise  or, 
as  Cook  named  them,  painted  duck. 
They  are  rather  small  geese  than 
duck,  very  handsome  birds  with  black 
backs,  black  wings  tipped  with  white, 
and  breasts  of  a  gorgeous  brown  and 
green  much  resembling  the  plumage 
of  a  cock  pheasant.  The  remainder 


were  wild  duck  of  the  English  sort, 
and  black  teal,  rather  larger  than  the 
English  teal.  Altogether  it  was  not 
a  bad  day's  sport  for  a  single  gun. 
More  might  have  been  slain,  but  for 
an  incident  which  sent  us  back 
in  shame  to  the  ship.  Among 
the  duck  there  were  continually 
circling  over  our  heads  a  pair  of  red- 
bills,  birds  rather  larger  than  a  wood- 
cock but  of  the  same  make  and  shape, 
only  with  black  plumage  and  red  bills 
and  legs.  For  a  long  time  we  spared 
them  until,  duck  growing  scarce,  one 
of  the  party  grew  importunate  for  at 
least  a  single  specimen.  Accordingly 
at  the  next  opportunity  one  of  the 
redbills  was  dropped ;  whereupon  its 
mate,  instead  of  flying  away,  circled 
round  the  dead  bird  with  piteous 
cries,  and  finally  settling  on  the  sand- 
bank by  the  corpse,  lifted  up  its 
voice  in  most  distressing  lamentation. 
With  that  we  thought  it  time  to  go, 
though  we  were  consoled  on  our  pull 
to  the  ship  by  picking  up  our  crippled 
white  duck  of  the  morning,  which  had 
'floated  down  the  Sound  with  the  tide. 
This  was  our  only  shootingexpedition. 
No  doubt  if  we  had  stayed,  like  Cook, 
for  two  months  at  a  stretch  in  Dusky 
Sound,  we  could  have  made  our  way  to 
some  inland  lakes  and  killed  large  bags. 
But  our  time  was  short,  and  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  see  rather  than 
to  shoot ;  and  even  if  we  had  killed  a 
lot  of  duck  we  should  not  have  known 
what  to  do  with  them. 

For  the  rest,  Thompson's  Sound 
with  its  various  branches  best  bears 
comparison  with  Milford  for  grandeur. 
But  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  of 
its  own  in  affording  the  best  evidence 
of  the  glacial  origin  of  the  Sounds. 
In  the  fiords  of  Norway,  so  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  the  rounding 
and  polishing  of  the  rocks  is  so 
frequent  and  so  well  marked  as  to  be 
unmistakable;  but  in  the  west  coast 
fiords  of  New  Zealand  one  finds  such 
staring  evidence  nowhere  but  in 
Thompson's  Sound.  However  feeble 
may  be  a  man's  knowledge  of  geology, 
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his  imagination  cannot  but  be 
staggered  by  the  thought  that  the 
broad  channel  filled  with  a  thousand 
fathoms  of  water  over  which  he 
steams  so  comfortably  was  once 
clicked  with  a  solid  mass  of  ice. 

There  now  remained  but  one  more 
sound,  Dagg's  by  name,  to  be  visited. 
To  say  that  it  is  beautiful  is  to  say 
nothing ;  but  in  truth  after  a  fort- 
night in  the  Sound  country  we  had 
ceased  to  speak  of  its  marvels  and  its 
loveliness.  One  thought  there  was 
over  which  we  could  rejoice ;  that  it 
must  be  long  before  man  can  do  any- 
thing to  spoil  the  Sounds.  The  time 
may  come  when  all  the  forest  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  will  be 
fc  lied  to  give  place,  as  in  Norway,  to 
corn  -}  when  men  will  follow  up  the 
river  at  the  head  of  each  Sound  and 
clear  the  valleys  up  to  the  very 
glacier  from  which  the  river  flows  ; 
but  that  time  is  not  yet.  There  is 
plenty  of  unoccupied  land  in  New 
Zealand  without  resort  to  the  Sounds. 
The  lust  of  gold  has  indeed  drawn  a 
fow  men  thither  to  wash  the  sand  in 
the  river  beds  and  find  therein,  so  far 
at  least,  nothing  worth  their  trouble. 
The  pursuit  of  pleasure  may  lead  to 
tiie  erection  of  a  few  hotels  for  the 
excursionists  who  now  annually  throng 
the  Sounds  for  a  few  weeks,  filling 
the  noble  gorges  with  the  noise  of 
bored  Englishmen,  who  shout  to  show 
the  world  how  hugely  amused  they 
are.  But  the  sandflies  will  have  a 


word  to  say  to  that.  No  ;  the  Sounds 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  them. 
It  was  with  such  reflections  that 
we  took  our  last  look  at  Dagg's  Sound 
as  the  yacht  steamed  out  into  the 
open  sea,  and  began  forthwith  to 
pitch  heavily.  It  is  merry  cruising 
in  New  Zealand  waters.  There  are, 
broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  weather 
— heavy  sea  with  a  strong  gale,  and 
heavy  sea  after  a  strong  gale.  We 
began  with  the  former  and  ended 
with  the  latter,  and  fortunately  were 
able  to  enjoy  both.  And  so  north- 
ward for  two  days  up  the  coast  of  the 
South  Island,  watching  the  line  of  the 
great  mountain  range  whose  southern- 
most spurs  we  had  seen  in  the  Sounds, 
past  the  break  in  the  chain,  which  is 
called  Cook's  Straits,  and  then  hard- 
a-starboard  into  Wellington  Harbour. 
How  grand  and  imposing  we  thought 
it  when  we  first  came  from  England, 
and  how  paltry  it  seemed  now  !  Yet 
this  too  was  once  a  Sound,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  man  has  done  to  spoil 
it,  Wellington  remains  marvellously 
lovely. 

There  is  our  friend  on  the  wharf  ; 
nay,  more,  he  is  there  on  purpose 
to  meet  us,  which  is  highly  com- 
plimentary. "  Yery  glad  to  see 
you  back  ! "  This  is  most  pleasant. 
**  You  see,  a  telegram  came  this  morn- 
ing from  England  which  we  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of."  Ah  !  Good-bye 
to  the  Sounds,  and  away  to  the  office. 
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THERE  was  once  a  Queen  of  England 
who  never  saw  English  ground.  Her 
career  began  like  a  romance,  or  rather 
like  a  fairy  tale,  and,  presently  pass- 
ing into  a  chapter  of  such  a  book 
as  M.  Daudet's  LES  Hois  EN  EXIL, 
it  ended  soon  and  sadly.  This  Queen, 
to  give  the  unlucky  lady  the  name 
to  which  she  thought  herself  entitled, 
was  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  James  Sobieski,  grand- 
daughter of  the  heroic  deliverer  of 
Europe  from  the  Turks,  wife  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George  (James  the  Third), 
and  mother  of  Prince  Charlie. 

The  particulars  of  Maria  Clemen- 
tina's romantic  escape  from  imperial 
custody  at  Innspruck  were  hitherto 
best  known  from  a  pamphlet  published 
at  London  in  1722.1  Wogan,  the 
contriver  of  the  plot,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  authorship  of  this  pamphlet, 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  different 
source — namely,  Major  Gaydon's  con- 
temporary French  narrative.  But  re- 
cently Dr.  Gilbert  has  collected  and 
published  the  accessible  narratives 
of  the  adventure,  among  them  a  long 
account  composed  by  the  Chevalier 
Wogan  himself.2  Written  in  French, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  French 
Queen,  a  kinswoman  of  the  heroine, 
this  record  bears  the  date  of  1745.3 
It  was  thus  opportune,  for  Prince 
Charles,  in  1745  very  conspicuous, 

1  FEMALE  FORTITUDE  EXEMPLIFIED,  in  an 
impartial  narrative  of  the  seizure,  etc.  of  the 
Princess  Clementina  Sobieski,  as  it  was  par- 
ticularly set  down  by  Mr.  Charles  Wogan, — 
formerly  one  of  the  Preston  prisoners — who  was 
a  chief  manager  in  that  whole  affair :   now 
published  for  the  entertainment  of  the  curious. 

2  Dublin,  1894. 

3  There  are  two  narratives,  Major  Gaydon's 
(which   Dr.   Gilbert   prints)   and  another  in 
French,  RELATION  EXACTE,  etc.,  among  the 
Stuart  Papers  of  Lord  Braye.    See  Hist.  AISS. 
Commission,   Tenth  Report ;   appendix    part 
VI.,  p.  216. 


was  the  consequence  of  the  manoeuvre 
in  which  Wogan  was  the  leader.  But 
between  1719,  when  Clementina  evaded 
her  imperial  guardians,  and  1745, 
when  Wogan  wrote,  there  was  time  for 
confusion  of  memory  on  the  latter's 
part.  Nevertheless,  judging  by  Gay- 
don,  one  of  Wogan's  comrades,  the 
Chevalier  on  the  whole  writes  truth- 
fully enough.  That  he  writes  amus- 
ingly may  be  gathered  even  from  a 
sketch  of  his  performance. 

Who  was  the  Chevalier  Wogan,  "  the 
only  begetter  "  of  a  deed  worthy  of  the 
Three  Musketeers  ?  Sir  Charles  Wo- 
gan was  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Irish 
family,  the  Wogans  of  Rathcoft'ey  in 
County  Kildare.  The  massive  ivy- 
grown  tower  and  gateway  of  their  castle, 
built  apparently  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  still  commands  a  view  of  the 
plain  of  the  Liffey.1  The  founder  of 
the  family  is  said  to  have  been  a 
knight  of  Pembrokeshire,  who  accom- 
panied Maurice  Fitzgerald  to  Ireland 
in  1169.  The  name  of  Wogan  may 
conceivably  be  a  form  either  of  Wigan 
or  of  Yaughan  ;  but  genealogical  tradi- 
tion connects  it  with  the  Italian  Ughi. 
In  1295  John  Wogan  was  made  Justi- 
ciary of  Ireland,  a  post  answering  to 
that  of  the  present  Viceroy.  Wogans 
appear  in  charters  and  documents 
through  four  centuries,  till  in  1641 
we  reach  Clarendon's,  "  Mr.  Wogan, 
a  very  beautiful  person  of  the  age 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty."  This 
Wogan,  as  a  mere  lad,  served  under 
Iretor,  but,  on  the  death  of  Charles, 
changed  sides,  and  held  Duncannon 
against  Ireton  in  1649.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Waterford  in  November, 
and  escaped  (the  Wogans  had  a  genius 

1  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  IRELAND,  No.  2,  Vol.  i., 
Fifth  Series.  THE  WOGANS  OF  RATHCOFFEY, 
by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy. 
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for  escapes)  in  December.  In  1650  he 
went  to  France,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Worcester,  as  we  shall  see, 
on  September  3rd,  1651.  In  1655  he 
determined  to  cross  from  the  Continent 
to  England,  and,  marching  with  a 
troop  of  horse  through  the  country 
to  join  Middleton  in  the  Highlands, 
Clarendon,  whom  he  consulted,  says 
that  he  showed  "  contempt  of  danger 
and  confidence  of  going  through  with 
it,  but  with  no  kind  of  reason — a 
talent  that  did  not  then  abound  with 
him."  In  brief,  he  led  his  troopers 
from  London  to  the  Highlands,  where 
he  died  of  fever,  following  on  a  slight 
wound. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 
N"o  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung  ; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 
Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

Our  Wogan  was,  collaterally,  a 
kinsman  of  this  gallant  young  adven- 
turer. In  a  letter  to  Swift,  written 
long  after  the  most  famous  incident 
of  his  life,  he  describes  himself  as 
a  nephew  of  Tyrconnell,  who,  was 
Viceroy  of  James  the  Second  in  Ire- 
land, and  speaks  of  Parnell,  the  poet, 
as  "my  poor  friend  and  neighbour." 
Apparently  he  lived  in  the  cluster  of 
Catholic  families  who  made  Windsor 
Forest  their  home.  He  writes  to 
Swift  about  "my  friend  Mr.  Pope, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  bring  up 
to  London,  from  our  retreat  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  to  dress  cb  la  mode,  and 
introduce  at  Will's  coffee-house,"  a 
circumstance  omitted  in  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  life  of  the  poet.  Wogan's 
letters  to  Swift  are  rich  in  an  un- 
bending Toryism,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  cannot  forbear  to  censure.  M. 
Amedee  Pichot,  indeed,  calls  Sir  Walter 
a  Whig,  and  Wogan  would  assuredly 
have  agreed  with  M.  Pichot.  He  rates 
Clarendon  severely  on  4<  sinking  the 
mention"  of  the  earlier  Wogan's 
country,  and  for  omitting  to  describe 
"a  desperate  stand  he  made,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  against 
Cromwell's  whole  army,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Worcester,  till  the  King  and  Colonel 
Careless  were  out  of  sight."  Thus  the 


Chevalier  wrote  from  Spain  to  Swift, 
in  February  1732.  He  had  already 
made  Swift  a  present  of  a  cask  of 
Spanish  wine,  and  a  green  velvet  bag, 
with  gold  and  silver  strings  which 
contained,  alas !  manuscripts  of  his 
own  Latin  verses,  and,  according  to 
Scott,  an  account  of  Maria  Clemen- 
tina's escape  ;  "  written  in  the  novel 
style,  but  a  little  heavily."  The 
manuscript  now  published  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  "  from  a  copy  regarded  as 
unique  " — once  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan — is 
certainly  not  heavy,  and  Wogan  ex- 
pressly disclaims  the  use  of  *'  the 
novel  style."  He  dates  it  on  March 
4th,  1745,  at  La  Mancha,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  "the  oldest  Knight- 
errant  in  Europe."  As  he  was  "  out 
in  the  Fifteen,"  he  cannot  have  been 
a  young  knight-errant  by  the  time  of 
the  Forty-five.  His  pen,  however,  his 
humour,  and  his  happy  Irish  vanity 
were  still  as  young  as  ever. 

In  1718  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
(whom  I  may  as  well  call  King  James, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Chevalier,  our  hero,  and  from  his 
father-in-law,  Prince  James  Sobieski) 
sent  Wogan  round  the  European 
courts  to  choose  a  Queen.  Wogan, 
as  we  learn  from  the  only  published 
volume  of  the  Stuart  Papers  at  Wind- 
sor, had  been  selected  by  Dillon,  com- 
mander of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the 
French  service,  to  accompany  Ormonde 
on  a  mission  to  Russia.  Here,  early 
in  1718,  they  tried  to  reconcile  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  with  the  Czar, 
and  to  secure  their  alliance,  with  the 
hand  of  a  Russian  Princess,  for  James. 
The  whole  scheme  failed,  though  it 
smouldered  on  in  various  shapes,  and 
the  Russian  alliance  was  long  one  of 
James's  visionary  dreams.  Though 
Ormonde  failed  in  Russia,  Wogan 
continued  his  quest  for  a  bride,  and 
his  choice,  after  he  had  inspected 
many  eligible  young  ladies,  fell  on 
Maria  Clementina,  youngest  daughter 
of  James  Sobieski,  "  Prince  Royal  of 
Poland."  This  potentate  had  two 
other  daughters,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  but 
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the  eldest,  Casimire,  educated  in  Rome 
by  her  grandmother,  the  Queen-dowa- 
ger of  Poland,  was  "  all  bristling  with 
etiquette,  and  astonishingly  solemn." 
The  second  daughter,  Charlotte,  was 
"  beyond  all  measure  gay,  free,  and 
farmliar."  She  became  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon,  and,  though  her  family  had 
afterwards  a  long  lawsuit  with  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  her  son  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Charles  Edward.  The  third 
daughter,  the  Cinderella,  was  "  sweet, 
amiable,  of  an  even  temper,  gay  only 
in  season,"  and  so  she  was  expected  to 
suit  James,  whom  unmerciful  disaster 
had  made  trop  reveux  et  trop  serieux. 
As  things  turned  out,  Clementina's 
temper  did  not  strike  James  in  the 
same  light  as  it  appealed  to  Wogan, 
and  the  King's  letters,  during  their 
long  quarrel,  represent  her  as  ex- 
tremely unreasonable.  However,  we 
have  not  yet  reached  those  dismal  years. 
Charmed  with  Wogan's  account  of 
Clementina,  James  was  for  sending 
him  back  to  finish  the  negotiation. 
But  the  Duke  of  Mar  took  umbrage, 
and  a  Scotch  Protestant,  not  an  Irish 
Catholic,  was  despatched  to  the  Polish 
prince  at  Ohlau  in  Silesia.  The  new 
envoy,  Murray,  was  brother  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  himself  was  after- 
wards Lcrd  D unbar  in  partibus,  and 
much  hated  by  one  faction  of  the 
Jacobites.  He  allowed  the  schemeto  get 
wind  ;  George  the  Fir  st  heard  of  it,  and 
threatened  the  Emperor  with  the  loss  of 
his  alliance,  and  even  with  an  attack 
on  his  Italian  provinces,  if  the  marriage 
were  permitted.  Meanwhile  James,  ig- 
norant of  this  difficulty,  sent  John  Hay 
to  Ohlau,  to  bring  the  bride  and  her 
mother  to  Bologna.1  But  the  Emperor, 
bullied  by  the  English  ambassador, 
arrested  his  own  aunt  and  cousin, 
the  Princess  Sobieski  and  Clementina, 
at  Innspruck  in  September  1718.  There 

1  This  John  Hay,  brother  of  Lord  Kinnoul, 
was  created  Lord  Inverness,  and  was  much 
trusted  by  James,  and  much  detested  by 
Clementina,  who  was  probably  jealous  of  Lady 
Inverness.  Hence  the  quarrel  and  separation 
of  the  exiled  king  and  queen.  Hay  and 
Murray  were  called  par  ignobile  by  Hamilton, 
Everard,  and  other  Jacobites. 


lay  the  mourning  bride,  and  Mr.  N. 
Amhurst  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Oxford,  author  of  TEEE^:  FILIUS, 
thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one 
for  the  loyal  Hanoverian  poet.  He 
composed  "  An  Epistle  from  the  Prin- 
cess Sobieski  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,"  x  an  epistle  in  the  manner  of 
Ovid.  A  more  spiteful  and  contempt- 
ible tract  seldom  came  out  of  Grub 
Street.  Clementina  is  made  to  ex- 
press a  sensual  passion  in  a  coarse 
style,  and  the  piece  is  a  tissue  of  sneers 
at  James.  In  one  passage,  however, 
Amhurst  rises  to  prophetic  power. 
"Why  stop  the  wedding  ?  "  asks  his 
heroine  :  "  even  if  we  have  the  largest 
family  conceivable,  still  the  crown  of 
great  Brunswick  is  safe  from  us." 

In  vain  thy  vengeful  Heir,  when  Thou 

art  dead, 
Would   strive  to  pluck  the  Crown  from 

Brunswick's  Head  ; 
In  vain  would   strive,  in  his  Ambition 

crost, 
To  gain  the  Kingdom  which  his  Father 

lost; 
Compelled,  like  him,  to  drop  his  baffled 

Claim, 
And  wear,  of  England's  King,  the  barren 

Name. 

This  prediction  of  what  would  befall 
a  child  whose  future  parents  had  never 
yet  so  much  as  seen  each  other  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

James  was  at  Bologna  when  Hay 
came  back  with  the  news  that  the 
bride  was  imprisoned,  like  a  fairy 
princess,  by  a  false  enchanter.  The 
King  returned  to  Rome,  whither 
Wogan  hurried  from  Urbino.  James 
apologised  for  having  taken  the  affair 
out  of  the  Irishman's  capable  hands, 
bade  him  rescue  Clementina  in  any 
way  he  chose,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  letter  to  James  Sobieski.  Wogan 
"  plainly  saw  that  if  he  failed  he  could 
look  for  nothing  but  to  perish  on  an 
Austrian  scaffold,  or,  worse,  to  be 
handed  over  to  King  George,  to  suffer 
the  sentence  under  which  he  already 
lay."  After  his  capture  at  Preston, 

1  London  ;  printed  for  E,  Curk  in  Fleet 
Street,  1719. 
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in  1715,  "  At  the  head  of  nine  other 
prisoners  of  note,  he  had  forced  his 
way,  with  no  arms  but  presence  of 
mind,  through  the  fixed  bayonets  of 
nir  e  grenadiers.  He  had  won  the 
open  gate  and  freedom,  in  a  dark  night, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  dense  forest 
of  London.  There  he  had  been  un- 
earthed, after  some  time,  and  obliged 
in  open  day,  to  fly  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  whence,  despite  the  rage  of  his 
persecutors,  and  in  the  sight  of  an 
innumerable  multitude,  he  managed 
providentially  to  escape,  and  at  last 
reached  France  and  safety."  This 
adventure  occurred  on  May  4th,  1716. 
The  number  of  prisoners  who  tried  to 
escape  was  about  forty.  Seven  in  all, 
nor  nine,  as  Wogan  says,  failed  to 
answer  to  the  roll-call  next  morning. 
The  Brigadier  Mackintosh  got  clean 
away,  butTalbot,  a  cousin  of  Wogan's, 
was  discovered  and  recaptured,  owing 
to  his  love  of  drink.  Wogan' s  account 
of  this  adventure  persuaded  James  that 
Jie  was  the  very  man  to  carry  off 
Clementina.  He  set  out,  therefore,  in 
November,  1718,  equipped  with  a 
Papal  passport  for  the  Comte  de  Cernes 
and  his  family,  travelling  from  Flan- 
dei-s  to  Loretto.  At  Bologna  Wogan 
mc;t  Cardinal  Origo,  who  laughed  at 
tho  scheme,  and  said  that  the  knight 
would  soon  be  back  in  Italy  with  no 
Princess.  "  Unless  I  bring  her,  your 
Eminence  will  see  my  face  no  more," 
he  answered.  From  Bologna  he  went, 
disguised  as  a  travelling  French  mer- 
chant, to  Innspruck,  made  his  way,  with 
his  wares  to  the  Princesses,  then  in- 
terned in  a  house  in  a  faubourg  of  the 
town,and  gave  them  letters  from  James. 
The  ladies  entered  warmly  into  his 
scheme,  provided  that  James  Sobieski 
granted  his  paternal  permission.  Wogan 
w<  -.nt  straight  to  Ohlau  in  Silesia,  where 
he  found  Sobieski  obdurate.  He  did  not 
caced  to  be  laughed  at;  "the  time 
fo  *  Quixotades  was  past."  The  time 
is  never  passed  while  Ireland  breeds 
Wogans  !  On  New  Year's  Day  (1719) 
Sobieski  sent  Wogan,  as  a  present,  a 
snuff-box  of  turquoise,  taken  by  the 
heroic  John  Sobieski  from  the  tent  of 
No.  424.— VOL.  LXXI. 


the  Grand  Vizier,  on  the  day  of  the 
famous  final  victory  at  Vienna.  "  It 
was  unique  in  its  kind,  and  the 
jewellers  of  Ausbourg,  where  they 
know  their  business,  could  put  no  price 
on  so  inestimable  an  object."  But 
Wogan  declined  the  gift ;  he  could 
not  return  to  Italy  with  a  present 
for  himself  and  a  refusal  for  his 
master.  "  So  firm  an  answer,  dic- 
tated by  so  resolute  a  sense  of  honour  " 
(Wogan  is  not  only  noble  and  brave, 
but  he  knows  it),  won  over  the  Prince. 
He  invited  Wogan  to  dinner,  placed 
the  jewel  in  his  hand,  and  promised 
him  the  amplest  powers,  which  powers 
are  published  at  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  evening  was  passed  in  con- 
certing measures.  The  Chevalier  was 
to  ride  to  Ausbourg,  where  he  was  to 
arrange  with  Chateaudoux,  the  Prin- 
cesses' maitre-cFJidtel,  and  at  Ausbourg 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  Starosta 
Chlebouski  and  his  wife,  for  the 
presence  of  a  woman  was  necessary  to 
the  plot.  Wogan  now  asked  Sobieski 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  procuring 
a  passport  from  Vienna,  when,  to  his 
dismay,  the  Prince  raised  his  voice, 
and  shouted  for  a  certain  Baron 
d'Echersberg,  an  adventurer  from 
Austria,  who  was  in  the  antechamber. 
The  Chevalier  now  gave  up  all  for  lost. 
This  d'Echersberg  would  certainly 
make  his  court  to  the  Emperor  by 
revealing  the  conspiracy.  However, 
Wogan  kept  his  countenance,  and 
while  Sobieski  and  the  Baron  talked 
in  German  (of  which  he  knew  little), 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  the 
slippery  Austrian.  "Knowing  that 
all  Germans  drink  like  fishes,"  he 
invited  the  Baron  to  a  bottle  of  Tokay 
in  his  rooms.  There  they  conversed 
in  Latin.  "Dull  men  are  fond  of 
politics,"  says  Wogan ;  he  therefore 
plied  the  Baron  with  liquor,  and  with 
private,  thrice-secret  information,  only 
to  be  revealed  to  so  honourable  a 
confidant  as  his  new  friend,  till  the 
tears  stood  in  the  German's  eyes.  He 
unfolded  the  R-usso-Swedish  arrange- 
ment, in  which  Ormonde  had  failed, 
as  if  it  were  a  probable  affair.  At 
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last  Wogan  came  forth  with  this  :  his 
Royal  Master  wanted  an  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
and  had  charged  him  to  select  a  Ger- 
man of  courage  and  tact ;  on  his  new 
friend  his  choice  fell ;  a  high  salary, 
and,  at  the  glorious  restoration,  the 
Garter  and  a  princely  estate  in  England 
would  reward  the  Baron's  devotion. 
Overcome  with  Tokay  and  delight  the 
Baron  accepted,  drew  up  a  cypher  for 
their  correspondence,  and  kept  faith, 
in  spite  of  the  death  of  the  monarch 
to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  ac 
credited. 

The  Chevalier  presently  set  out,  and 
to  throw  dust  in  the  lovely  eyes  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Berg,  who  suspected  the 
intrigue,  he  made  his  way  very  splen- 
didly, occupying  a  coach  and  six,  in 
early  February  towards  Prague.  At 
Strehlen  he  waited  for  one  day,  and 
then  doubling  back  to  the  left,  pursued 
his  course  to  Vienna. 

Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous. 
The  night  before  be  left  Ohlau  the 
Chevalier  nearly  set  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
Sixteen  German  miles  from  Ohlau  lay 
Prince  Czerematof  with  thirty  thou- 
sand Russians.  Now  the  Czar,  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  "  and  another  great  Prince 
whom  I  do  not  name,"  had  a  plan  for 
restoring  King  James.  This  plan  we 
have  already  heard  of  as  a  thing  aban- 
doned and  derelict.  Had  Peter  really 
changed  his  mind,  or  is  Wogan  romanc- 
ing ?  The  arrest  of  Clementina  might 
be  made  a  casus  bMi,  if  only  James 
Sobieski  \\  ould  accept  the  Russian  aid 
and  the  throne  of  Poland.  On  the 
very  eve  of  Wogan's  departure  from 
Ohlau  came  a  secret  message  from 
Czerematof  to  James  Sobieski.  Would 
James  cross  the  Oder  under  cover  of 
night,  join  the  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sians, and  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
father  2  This  move  was  a  thing  after 
the  Chevalier's  own  heart.  Consulted 
by  Sobieski,  he  set  forth  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  scheme.  Glory,  vengeance, 
a  crown,  the  Stuarts  restored,  his 
beautiful  daughter  a  queen  indeed ; 
cross  the  Oder  at  once,  and  to  work ! 
The  Prince  was  enchanted ;  to-morrow 


at  midnight  he  would  be  over  the 
water.  But  this,  all  this,  was  after 
dinner  ;  before  breakfast  the  unworthy 
Sobieski  had  turned  craven.  "  He  had 
only  daughters,  he  was  old,  he  was 
weary  ;  why  set  the  North  in  a  flame, 
all  to  gain  a  little  glory,  which  would 
die  with  him  ? " 

So  the  Chevalier,  who  wanted  no- 
thing better  than  to  set  the  North  in 
a  flame,  went  off,  as  we  saw,  nominally 
for  Prague,  but  really  for  Vienna. 
There  he  met  the  Papal  Nuncio. 
Could  nothing  be  done  with  the  Em- 
peror by  dint  of  fair  words  and  Ponti- 
fical Latin  1  Nothing  could  be  done  ; 
the  threats  and  insolence  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope had  quite  dominated  the  Emperor. 
Our  Chevalier  must  act  alone,  and 
rescue  the  Polish  Andromeda  from 
the  Monster  of  Hanover.  He  went  to 
Ausbourg  to  await  the  Chlebouskis  ; 
but  he  waited  in  vain.  The  Chlebous- 
kis, too,  had  turned  craven,  and  James 
Sobieski  withdrew  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  him. 

Any  other  man,  as  Wogan  remarks, 
would  now  have  thrown  up  the  cards. 
His  allies  had  forsaken  him ;  the 
father  of  the  captive  bride  had  re- 
nounced the  scheme,  saying  "  Take 
Charlotte  the  gay,  or  Casimire  the 
grave,  but  speak  no  more  of  Clemen- 
tina !  "  Wogan  had  only  to  retire, 
and  keep  the  inestimable  snuff-box. 
But  he  was  indomitable.  Back  to 
Ohlau,  in  quest  of  fresh  powers  from 
Sobieski,  he  could  not  go  without 
arousing  suspicion.  He  therefore 
skulked  in  the  disguise  of  a  French 
bankrupt  at  Ausbourg,  and  wrote  to 
the  King  to  ask  that  a  new  emissary 
might  be  despatched  to  Sobieski.  The 
King  sent  a  retainer  named  Michael 
Vezzosi,  a  clever  but  indifferently 
valiant  Florentine.1  Michael  hurried 
to  Ohlau,  to  pray  for  a  renewal  of 
Wogan's  commission,  while  the  Che- 
valier, in  search  of  allies,  took  the 
Strasbourg  road.  At  Schelestadt,  not 
far  from  Strasbourg,  lay  Dillon's  Irish 

1  Can  he  have  been  the  father  of  the  do- 
mestic, Michael,  who  went  with  Prince  Charles 
to  Moidart  in  1745. 
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regiment,  in  which  were  many  of 
Wogan's  kinsmen  and  friends.  He 
picked  out  his  uncle,  Major  Gaydon, 
with  Captains  Misset  and  O'Toole,  the 
las.t  a  huge  blue-eyed  Irishman,  the 
Porthos  of  the  four.  Lally,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a  noted  Jacobite  (as 
was  his  more  famous  son  after  him), 
was  in  the  secret,  though  he  could  not 
ride  with  the  rest.  The  most  important 
allies  of  all  were  Mrs.  Misset  (whose 
condition  at  the  moment  was  interest- 
ing) and  her  maid,  Jeanneton,  a  girl 
of  Franche  Comte,  nearly  as  tall  as 
O'Toole.  For  that  hero  she  enter- 
tained a  generous  passion,  and  she 
wis  informed  that  the  purpose  was 
tc  carry  off  a  young  heiress  in  his 
ir.  terest. 

King  James  meanwhile  was  off  on 
one  of  his  many  attempts  to  find  the 
treasure    that  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.      This  time  he    had  started 
it  cognito  for  Spain,  as  that  expedition 
was  in  hand  which  came  to  ruin    in 
GlenShiel.    Ormonde,  Seaforth,  Tulli- 
bardine,    the    Earl    Marischal,    Keith 
(Frederick's  Field-Marshal  later),  and 
Lord    George    Murray    wrecked,    be- 
tween them  an  attempt  which  never 
M  as    promising,  and    which    left    no 
rosults,  except  the  ghost  of  a  foreign 
colonel  that  still  haunts  Glen  Shiel.1 
James  left  orders  that    Wogan's    ex- 
pedition   should    be  pushed,  but  now 
everything    seemed    to  be  discovered. 
C'n  April  5th,  when  Lally  and  Wogan 
were  arranging  the  routes  by  which 
the     adventurers     should    make    for 
Strasbourg,    Gaydon   rushed    in   with 
despair  on  his  face.    All  was  revealed  ! 
In  two  Strasbourg* news-letters  it  was 
announced  that, on  March  30th,  Wogan 
had  carried  off  the  Princess.     Wogan 
says  that  the  author   of  this   report 
was  never  discovered.     It  did  not  dis- 
concert him.     The     false    alarm,     he 
argued,  would   put  the  custodians  of 
t  he  Princess  off  their  guard.     Michael 
Vezzosi  now   came  in,   with  renewed 
powers  from  James  Sobieski.  On  April 
Hh  (Gaydon,  writing  immediately  after 

1  The  spectre  was  viewed  in  the  summer  of 

1 894  ! 


the  event,  says  April  6th,)  the  adven 
turers  left  Schelestadt  for  Strasbourg 
by  different  routes.     At    Strasbourg, 
Wogan  was  arrested  by  mistake  for 
the  Duke  of  Mar,  then  King  James's 
Prime    Minister    in    association  with 
Atterbury.     This   gave   him  no   con- 
cern, for  the  blunder  was  soon  acknow- 
ledged, and  he,  as  he  remarks,  "  was 
more  important  than  ten  such  Dukes." 
At  Strasbourg  he  procured  a  strong 
berline  for  the  journey,  with  a  double 
set    of    harness.      The    intendant    of 
Strasbourg,  D'Angervilliers,  very  well 
understood   their  enterprise.     "  Fare- 
well,"   said   he,    "  my   boys ;  you  are 
going  to  make  a  hole  in  the  moon,  and 
it   is   not  for  nothing  you  cross  the 
Rhine.     God  guide  you,  for  you  are 
lads  to  conquer  or  die  !  " 

On  April  26th  they  started;  Mrs. 
Misset  passing  for  the  Comtesse  de 
Cernes,  Gaydon  for  the  Comte,  Wogan 
for  the  Comte' s  brother,  while  O'Toole 
and  Misset  were  dressed  as  servants, 
as  was  Vezzosi.  When  the  bridge  of 
Kehl  was  crossed,  O'Toole  and  Misset 
declared  war  on  the  Emperor  by  firing 
their  pistols  in  the  air,  and  the  die  was 
cast. 

They  easily  enough  reached  Nazareth, 
a  village  in  the  Tyrol  one  day's 
journey  from  Innspruck.  Hence  Misset 
was  sent  (disguised  as  a  French  mer- 
chant) with  letters  to  Chateaudoux, 
the  Intendant  of  the  Princess.  The 
letters,  in  cypher,  announced  that,  in 
the  midnight  of  April  27th,  Mrs. 
Misset' s  maid  would  be  introduced 
into  the  Princess's  house  (apparently 
as  Chateaudoux's  mistress),  that  she 
would  wear  "  a  sorry  riding-hood,"  and 
that  the  Princess  was  to  put  on  this 
disguise  and  hurry  to  the  inn  where 
the  adventurers  would  be  lying.  A 
carriage  would  be  ready;  meanwhile 
the  maid  was  to  occupy  the  bed  of  the 
Princess,  and  it  was  to  be  given  out 
that  her  Highness  was  too  ill  to  see 
any  one.  This  was  necessary,  as,  by 
the  Emperor's  command,  Heister,  the 
commandant  of  Innspruck,  or  a  magis- 
trate under  his  orders,  was  obliged  to 
see  his  prisoner  twice  every  day. 
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After  delivering  this  despatch  Misset 
was  to  hurry  on  to  an  inn  at  the  crest 
of  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  there  wait 
for  the  party.  Meanwhile  Wogan 
bought  capons  at  Nazareth,  as  pro- 
vision for  the  journey,  but,  on  trial, 
they  proved  to  be  tough  old  cocks. 
Next  day  he  received  a  note  from 
Chateaudoux,  by  the  hands  of  Kouska, 
a  Polish  page,  announcing  that  the 
Princess  of  Baden  was  at  Innspruck, 
that  she  wearied  his  mistress  by 
constant  visits,  that  she  was  anxious 
to  arrange  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  Clementina  (George  the  Second 
providing  a  dowry  of  £100,000),  but 
that  she  was  to  leave  for  Italy  on 
the  27th. 

This  Princess  of  Baden  accidentally 
caused  much  trouble  to  Wogan  later, 
but  meanwhile  he  held  by  his  original 
plan.  He  would  enter  Innspruck  at 
nightfall,  would  leave  his  little  band 
at  the  Black  Eagle,  would  then  meet 
Chateaudoux  in  the  avenue  running 
alongside  the  wall  of  the  town,  and 
would  concert  with  him  the  last 
details. 

At  dawn  on  the  27th  the  adventur- 
ers left  Nazareth,  when  an  unlooked 
for  danger  arose.  Jeanneton  was  very 
ready  to  play  her  part  and  to  secure  a 
rich  bride  for  O'Toole,  but  she  objected 
to  the  costume  which  was  demanded 
by  her  part.  Jeanneton  was  not  pretty, 
but  she  was  extremely  tall,  and  very 
proud  of  her  height ;  Clementina,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  rather  small.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  scheme,  that  Jeanneton 
should  abandon  her  high-heeled  shoon 
and  wear  a  rude  pair  of  slippers.  If 
she  did  not  dissemble  her  stature,  the 
sentinel  at  the  door  would  see  that  the 
woman  who  came  out  was  not  the 
woman  who  had  gone  in.  This  was 
an  elementary  precaution,  but  Jean- 
neton would  not  adopt  it.  Let  O'Toole 
and  his  bride  march  to  places  unmen- 
tionable (for  this  daughter  of  the 
regiment  swore  freely),  but  she, 
Jeanneton,  was  not  going  to  appear 
as  a  mean  little  scrub.  "  Did  any 
one  ever  see  such  horrible  slippers'? 


No ;  she  was  poor,  but  poverty  is  no 
crime ;  she  was  a  servant,  but  a  ser- 
vant is  not  a  slave ;  and  wear  those 
odious  slippers  she  would  not."  Utter- 
ing these  and  other  declarations  of 
independence,  Jeanneton  shrieked, 
struck  out,  and  hit  the  shoemaker  of 
Nazareth  smartly  on  the  nose,  drawing 
the  first  and  only  blood  shed  in  the 
expedition.  The  inn  was  full  of  the 
hubbub,  disinterested  spectators  were 
arriving,  when  Madame  Misset  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  maid.  The 
men  of  the  party  adopted  the  same 
attitude.  Tears  flowed,  Jeanneton 
submitted  to  the  slippers,  and  apolo- 
gised to  the  shoemaker.  Wogan 
breathed  again,  but  he  plainly  saw 
that  Jeanneton  was  only  half  recon- 
ciled. 

At  nightfall  they  reached  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  Wogan  stole  out  to  his 
tryst  with  Chateaudoux.  The  weather 
was  villainous,  blowing  a  gale  and  rain- 
ing a  deluge.  Chateaudoux  would, 
therefore,  have  deferred  the  attempt ; 
it  was  no  night  for  princesses  to  wander 
in  the  streets.  But  Wogan  very  plainly 
said  that  it  was  now  or  never,  that 
the  worse  the  weather  the  better  for 
his  purpose  ;  that  if  Kouska  .was  not 
at  the  bridge  about  midnight  to  act 
as  guide,  he  would  abandon  all  and 
explain  the  reason  to  James  Sobieski. 
Chateaudonx  bowed,  agreed,  and  de- 
parted. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  Chevalier, 
with  Jeanneton,  sallied  forth  from  the 
Black  Eagle.  The  page,  Kouska,  met 
them  at  the  bridge.  There  was  not 
a  soul  in  the  streets,  now  mere  raging 
torrents,  where  the  girl  lost  her  slippers 
at  every  other  step ;  her  temper  was 
lost  long  ago.  Wogan  kept  uttering 
flatteries,  promising  rewards,  and,  at 
last,  brought  her  to  the  gate  of  the 
house  where  the  Princess  lay.  Gaydon 
says  that  Jeanneton,  hearing  the  title 
"Princess,"  declared  that  O'Toole  was 
a  madman,  that  he  could  not  expect 
such  a  bride,  and.  made  other  diffi- 
culties. Wogan,  however,  is  silent 
on  this  score.  By  good  fortune  the 
sentinel  was  drinking  at  a  tavern 
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opposite.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
entry,  but  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
and  a  pale  glimmer  of  a  moon,  showed 
where  the  staircase  was.  The  gate 
was  unlocked,  the  girl  entered,  and 
the  Chevalier  took  up  his  post  in  a 
dusky  corner  at  some  distance.  Here 
he  waited  in  wind,  rain,  and  sleet  • 
the  quarter  chimed  from  the  town 
clock,  then  the  half-hour ;  the  Cheva- 
lier was  out  of  all  hope.  But  this 
was  the  last  interview  of  a  fond 
mother  and  daughter ;  they  forgot 
time  in  their  sorrow.  At  last  Chateau- 
do  ux  hardened  his  heart,  and  led  the 
Princess  downstairs,  draped  in  her 
heavy  wet  riding-hood.  Feeling  her 
way  in  the  dark,  with  every  reason 
to  apprehend  a  bayonet-thrust  from 
the  sentinel,  she  crossed  the  court, 
opened  the  door,  and  in  a  moment 
this  Princess  of  seventeen  was  alone 
in  the  night  and  the  storm.  At  the 
corner  she  put  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Chevalier  •  Kouska, 
carrying  her  jewels  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  England  in  a  parcel,  walked 
before  ;  and  at  half -past  one,  wet  to 
the  skin,  they  reached  the  Black 
Eagle.1 

Kouska,  anxious  to  be  off,  threw 
his  packet  behind  a  door.  No  one 
paid  any  attention  to  this  act,  and 
the  page  fled  home  again  as  quickly 
as  he  might.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  leave  the  Princess  with  Mrs.  Misset, 
w  10  hastily  dressed  her  in  dry  clothes 
of  her  own,  while  O'Toole  fetched  the 
be '"line,  a  luckier  berline  than  that  of 
the  flight  to  Yarennes.  Nobody  was 
astir  in  the  Black  Eagle  but  the  land- 
lady ;  the  adventurers  mounted,  the 
postilion  whipped  up  his  horses;  they 
hu  d  gone  some  way  when  Clementina 
said,  "Where  are  my  jewels?" 
Nobody  had  noticed  them,  and,  as 
the  Princess  observed,  they  would  be 
discovered  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
hue  and  cry  would  be  raised.  The 
piecious  packet  might  be  left  to  its 

L  James  had  sent  his  jewels  to  his  bride 
so'ne  months  before.  They  may  be  seen  in 
th'3  charming  portrait  of  Clementina  done 
shortly  after  her  wedding. 


fate,  but  its  discovery  would  mean 
instant  pursuit.  O'Toole  turned  his 
horse  and  galloped  back ;  the  adven- 
turers sat  waiting  in  silence.  Never 
was  there  such  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
"  terrible,  but  interesting,"  says  Wo- 
gan.  The  packet  once  found  and 
opened,  the  landlady,  to  save  her  own 
life,  would  hurry  to  the  police,  and 
then  Wogan  and  his  comrades  were  as 
good  as  dead  men.  Luckily  the  land- 
lady had  locked  the  house  and  gone  to 
bed.  O'Toole  found  the  outer  gate 
barred  with  a  wooden  bolt,  but  by 
dint  of  his  prodigious  strength  he 
raised  one  wing  of  the  door  from  the 
ground,  lifted  the  bolt,  groped  in  the 
dark  room,  discovered  the  packet  of 
jewels,  and  galloped  back  to  the  car- 
riage. Then,  amidst  general  joy,  they 
hurried  over  the  "  five  mortal  leagues  " 
to  the  crest  of  the  Brenner,  where 
Misset  was  waiting. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  presented 
but  the  ordinary  dangers  of  travel. 
They  were  nearly  upset  over  a  preci- 
pice ;  they  were  delayed  because  the 
Princess  of  Baden  had  engaged  all 
the  horses  at  every  stage.  O'Toole 
and  Misset,  always  riding  a  day's 
march  behind,  met,  intoxicated,  and 
robbed  a  courier  carrying  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  party.  O'Toole 
had  a  large  flask  of  brandy,  with  this 
he  filled  a  water  caraife,  and  so  tem- 
pered the  wine  of  the  Austrian  courier, 
that  he  was  presently  taken  to  bed  in- 
capable. For  the  rest,  there  were 
delays  and  breakdowns,  but  the  Prin- 
cess was  merry  and  pleasant  (though 
fasting  severely),  and  Bologna  was 
reached  at  last. 

Meanwhile,  at  Innspruck,  the  magis- 
trate paid  his  usual  visit  to  the  Prin- 
cess Sobieski  on  the  morning  of  the 
flight ;  but  Clementina  was  reported 
to  be  so  very  ill,  that  he  did  not  insist 
on  seeing  her.  In  the  evening  Jean- 
neton  was  hidden  in  "a  horrible  hole," 
where  she  lay  concealed  for  some  days , 
finally  escaping  scot-free  and  rejoining 
Mrs.  Misset  at  Home.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  the  magistrate  of  Inn- 
spruck, urged  on  by  General  Heister, 
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and  scolded  for  his  courtesy  in  neglect- 
ing to  see  Clementina  that  morning, 
repeated  his  visit.  But  of  Clementina 
there  was  no  trace,  save  a  letter  in 
which  she  announced  her  flight  to  her 
mother.  Then  all  German  officialism, 
military  and  civil,  foamed  through 
the  house ;  the  Princess  Sobieski  was 
shouted  and  sworn  at ;  one  courier 
was  sent  off,  but  O'Toole  looked  after 
him ;  another  followed,  but  only 
caught  old  Chateaudoux  somewhere 
near  Trent.  The  Emperor,  to  appease 
the  English  King,  sent  his  uncle,  James 
Sobieski,  to  Passau,  and  seized  the 
rents  of  his  duchies  of  Ohlau  and  Brieg. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  James  would 
probably  have  consulted  his  own  com- 
fort if  he  had  crossed  the  Oder  and  set 
the  North  in  a  blaze,  when  an  eligible 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

We  need  not  dally  over  the  royal 
marriage,  or  the  rather  empty  honours 
(the  Senatorship  of  Eome)  bestowed  on 
the  adventurers.  In  1745  Mrs.  Misset, 
at  Barcelona,  and  Wogan,  at  La 
Mancha,  alone  survived.  O'Toole  fell, 
a  captain  in  Dillon's  grenadiers,  in  the 
last  battle  between  France  and  the 
forces  of  the  Emperor ;  Gaydon  died 
at  an  advanced  age ;  Jeanneton  at 
Barcelona  in  1743;  and  the  fair  and 
charming  Clementina  herself  expired 
at  Rome  on  January  18th,  1735. 

By  the  usual  bad  luck  of  the  Stuarts 
James  Sobieski  died  (of  grief,  it  is 
said,  for  his  royal  daughter's  death), 
leaving  what  he  could  leave  to  his  grand- 
sons, Charles  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Henry  Duke  of  York.  This  was  not 
long  before  Frederick  the  Great  broke 
into  Silesia,  and  Frederick's  troops 
then  burned  the  castle  of  Ohlau. 
Whether  Austria  or  Prussia  ever  paid 
James  Sobieski's  bequests  in  full,  the 
writer  knows  not,  but  deems  it  highly 
improbable.1  The  Sobieski  jewels  were 

1  As  late  as  November  19th,  1771,  Charles 
and  Cardinal  York  appointed  the  Prince  de 
Rohan  their  agent  at  Vienna,  with  power  to 


pawned  for  the  expenses  of  the  Forty- 
five,   Charles   declaring  that    out    of 
England   he    had    no   heart    to   wear 
them.     The    best    of   the    Cardinal's 
rubies  vanished   when  France  seized 
the  Pope,  some  eighty  years  after  the 
flight  from  Innspruck.     As   for  poor 
Clementina,  she  and  her  husband  lived 
on  very  ill  terms.     The  King  gets  all 
the   blame    from   history  ;    but,  after 
perusing  his  letters  to  his  estranged 
wife,  and  remarking  Clementina's  re- 
fusal  to    say   what  it   was   that  she 
complained  of,  we  may,  perhaps,  con- 
clude  that   the  fault  was  not  all  on 
one  side.     Historians,    down   to   Mr. 
Ewald,  have  taken  the  Queen's  part, 
and    have    vituperated   James.      The 
Scottish    Jacobites,    as    Lockhart    of 
Carnwath,    were    in   the    same    tale. 
But   O' Glover,    the   present    Queen's 
librarian,  in  his  one  volume  of  Stuart 
Papers,  puts  a  very  different  face  on 
the  matter,  and  he  alone  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  documents  still  un- 
published ;  "  James,"  he  writes,  "  dis- 
played a  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a 
desire   of  forgetting    the    strange  be- 
haviour of  Clementina,  that  does  him 
infinite    honour."       Undeniably     the 
pretty  Clementina  had  a  temper.     Bub 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  the  arch,  merry 
face  of  the  young  queen  in   her  early 
portraits,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
peaked,  pining,  ascetic  look  which  the 
woman    wears,    when    her    boy     has 
reached  fifteen  years,  and  she  is  very 
near  her  death.1 

"The  Sacred  College,"  says  Wogan, 
"  was  the  witness  of  her  piety  and  her 
miracles;  needing  no  other  proofs,  it 
is  already  at  work  towards  her  beati- 
fication." But  this  saint  is  not  yet 
in  the  Calendar. 

A.  LANG. 

deal  with  this  question.     HIST.    MSS.    COM- 
MISSION X.,  Appendix,  Part  VI.,  p.  234. 

1  Jn  a  miniature,  about  1734,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Cheape  of  Strathtyrum. 
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HISTORICAL  parallels  seldom  produce 
any  practical  effect  corresponding 
either  to  what  is  often  their  real 
significance,  or  to  the  intellectual 
ir  terest  which  they  are  calculated  to 
excite  in  us.  It  is  the  same  with  ex- 
porience  of  all  kinds.  If  it  happens 
to  contradict  our  own  desires  or 
opinions  we  at  once  pronounce  it  to 
b3  musty,  and  fit  only  for  the  con- 
sideration of  old  women  and  dotards. 
Put  whether  we  choose  to  recognise, 
oi'  to  repudiate,  what  are  called  the 
lessons  of  history,  any  general  resem- 
blance between  the  events  of  a  bygone 
period  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  age  or  country  will  always  repay 
attention,  if  only  for  the  curious  coin- 
cidences and  striking  dramatic  effects 
\vhich  it  frequently  affords.  Mr. 
Church's  new  book,  THE  FALL  OF 
ATHENS,  though  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  final  scene  of  her  ruin  and  the  one 
i  lost  instructive  for  ourselves,  and 
(•eals  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner 
with  political  causes  and  principles, 
being  in  fact  but  a  kind  of  short 
historical  novel,  Suggests  some  such 
comparison  between  certain  salient 
ieatures  in  the  downward  progress  of 
t  he  Athenian  Empire,  and  certain  con- 
•  emporary  phenomena,  not  prognostic, 
"et  us  hope,  of  a  similar  result. 

The  great  master  of  historical 
parallels,  in  our  own  literature  at  all 
events,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Both 
.n  OLDCASTLE'S  REMARKS  and  else- 
where he  has  displayed  extraordinary 
ngenuity  in  adapting  the  history  of 
jhe  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  in  pointing  the  moral 
which  he  draws  from  it  at  the  head  of 

1  THE  FALL  OF  ATHENS,  a  Story  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War ;  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church, 
formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Col- 
lege, London.  London,  1894. 


the  minister  whom  he  hated.  Some 
of  these  analogies  are  little  if  at  all 
strained  ;  but  we  may  well  wonder  at 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  fits  the 
character  of  Pericles  on  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and,  as  he  traces  the  ruin  of 
Athens  to  the  one,  so  foretells  the  ruin 
of  England  from  the  other.  That  the 
patriotism  of  Pericles  was  free  from 
all  taint  of  selfishness  we  are  no  more 
required  to  believe  than  that  the  self- 
ishness of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
free  from  all  admixture  of  patriotism. 
Both  were  very  blended  characters  as 
are  most  statesmen  ;  but  Pericles  had 
views  of  public  policy  quite  beyond 
the  conception  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; 
and  the  comparison  instituted  by 
Bolingbroke  is  in  reality  a  compliment 
to  the  latter  which  we  may  be  quite 
sure  was  never  intended.  With  the 
elevation  of  Pericles  to  supreme  power 
Athens  took  the  first  step  on  the  road 
to  ruin,  and  the  theory  is  worked  out 
•with  singular  cleverness.  The  Pisis- 
tratidse  are  the  Jacobites  against  whom 
Pericles  always  represented  himself  as 
the  only  barrier,  most  of  his  opponents 
being  charged  with  complicity  in  their 
designs.  The  treasury  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  which  Pericles  trans- 
ported from  Delos  to  Athens,  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  the  public  revenue  and 
secret  service-money,  of  which  Wal- 
pole, as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  naturally  the  absolute  control. 
Bolingbroke  indeed  seems  to  confound 
the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  confeder- 
acy at  Delos  with  the  sacred  treasury 
at  Delphi;  but  as  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  those  for  whom  his  essays  were 
principally  written  knew  any  better, 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  comparison 
was  in  no  degree  weakened  by  the 
error. 

The  main  charge  which  he  brings 
against  Pericles  was  his  abuse  of  the 
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trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  Finance 
Minister.  Having  got  the  treasury 
of  the  confederacy  in  his  own  hands, 
he  spent  the  money  as  he  liked  and 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  it. 
Here  Bolingbroke  has  a  fine  opening 
for  his  ingenious  generalisations. 
Having  once  got  possession  of  the 
Athenian  revenue,  Pericles  used  it  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  objects; 
sometimes  in  direct  bribery,  sometimes 
in  lavish  expenditure  upon  public 
works,  sometimes  in  little  wars  and 
expeditions  which  gratified  the  popular 
vanity,  and  sometimes  on  his  own 
personal  pleasures,  pouring  money 
into  the  lap  of  Aspasia,  and  of  other 
mistresses  whom  his  wealth  enabled 
him  to  procure  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Athenian  citizens.  He 
maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  use 
the  common  treasury  as  he  pleased, 
so  long  as  he  adhered  to  its  original 
object,  the  maintenance,  namely,  of  a 
naval  force  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
Persian  invasion.  He  refused  to  give 
any  account  of  these  moneys  which 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  for  a 
long  time  evaded  all  demands  for  it. 
When,  however,  he  began  to  fear  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  like  that  which 
sat  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  appeared 
imminent,  he  plunged  the  country 
into  the  Pelopormesian  war  as  the 
readiest  means  of  diverting  public 
attention  from  domestic  grievances. 
Such  is  Bolingbroke' s  account  of  the 
first  step  in  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Athens.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  cause  of  her  ruin,  and  Pericles  was 
the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  are  to  suppose,  according  to 
many  accounts,  that  Aspasia  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  was  the 
leader  of  Athenian  society;  her  re- 
ceptions were  attended  by  the  first 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  was  the 
fashion  to  listen  to  her  discussing  ques- 
tions of  morals  or  metaphysics  with 
Anaxagoras  or  Zeno.  With  her  elegant 
accomplishments,  her  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  her  cultivated  mind,  she 
would  be  the  natural  patroness  of  the 


whole  tribe  of  artists,  and  of  all  who 
ministered  to  the  public  taste  for  pomp 
and  magnificence.  She  was  the  friend 
of  Phidias;  and  she  doubtless  en- 
couraged Pericles  in  all  his  plans  for 
beautifying  Athens,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  amusing  the  people 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  her  own 
friends  at  the  same  time.  She  would 
naturally  hold  in  contempt  the  boorish 
Spartans,  whose  ladies  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  dress,  art,  or  literature, 
who  had  never  even  seen  a  piece  of 
Coan  silk,  and  would  have  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  giving  £8  a  yard 
for  it.  Whether  she  had  any  other 
grudge  against  the  Spartans,  or  whether, 
as  is  not  unlikely,  she  was  friendly 
with  those  classes  who  were  interested 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  Megareans 
from  the  ports  and  markets  of  Athens, 
which  was  one  efficient  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  certainty.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  it  was  Aspasia 
who  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
hibitive decree  which  she  had  persuaded 
Pericles  to  pass,  in  revenge  for  the 
abduction  of  two  of  her  young  ladies 
by  some  enterprising  Megareans. 
This,  however,  was  only  an  act  of 
retaliation,  as  the  fair  Simcetha  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Athenians 
first.  In  this  story,  which  is  told  by 
Aristophanes  in  THE  ACHARNIANS  and 
assigned  by  him  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  war,  Bishop  Thirlwall  sees 
nothing  incredible,  though  Mr.  Grote 
dismisses  it,  for  somewhat  inadequate 
reasons,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  a  piece  of 
malicious  gossip  invented  by  Aspasia's 
enemies.  But  even  if  this  particular 
story  was  a  fabrication,  all  gossip 
must  be  suggested  by  known  circum- 
stances bearing  some  kind  of  resem- 
blance to  it,  or  nobody  would  care  to 
listen  to  it.  And  we  may  therefore 
quite  safely  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  fall  of  Athens  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  woman,  like  the  fall 
of  Man,  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire 
in  France,  or  our  own  Great  Rebellion 
in  England. 

When  the  quarrel  with  Lacedsemon 
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became  acute,  Aspasia's  house  naturally 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  Athe- 
nian war-party  of  whom  she  would  be 
the  social  leader  ;  and  as  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  mistress  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  of  philosophy,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  we  may  trace  her  hand 
in  the  famous  funeral  oration,  breath- 
ing, as  it  does,  exactly  that  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty,  culture,  and  all  refined 
enjoyments,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Puritanic  contempt  for  them  prevail- 
ing in  Sparta,  which  we  should  expect 
from  the  Ionian  enchantress.  Aspasia, 
it  is  melancholy  to  think,  after  the 
death  of  Pericles,  "declined  upon  a 
range  of  lower  feelings,"  and  married 
a  cattle-dealer. 

But  the  great  war  is  over.  The 
long  walls  have  been  demolished;  of 
all  her  magnificent  fleet  but  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  are  left  to  the  Re- 
public ;  her  colonial  empire  has 
\i  iiished.  Athens  is  in  the  dust ;  yet 
we  turn  over  but  a  very  few  leaves  of 
this  eventful  history,  and  we  find  a 
ne  w  Athens  rising  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  and  bidding  fair  for  a  time  to 
resume  her  lead  among  the  States  of 
Greece.  And  perhaps  she  might  have 
dene  so,  but  for  one  adverse  condition, 
more  potent  than  the  loss  of  fleets  and 
armies,  of  colonies  and  commerce,  and 
that  is  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  previous  generation 
in  the  character  of  the  people, — then 
as  now,  now  as  ever,  the  one  thing  on 
waich  the  fate  of  empires  ultimately 
depends.  The  working  classes  had 
been  affected  by  the  necessities  of  the 
war  which,  driving  them  within  the 
walls  of  Athens,  gave  them  a  distaste 
foi'  rural  life  and  rural  industries,  and, 
by  making  them  the  predominating 
element  in  the  Popular  Assembly,  ex- 
p(  sed  them  at  once  to  all  the  deterior- 
ating influences  of  flatterers,  dema- 
gcgues,  and  sycophants.  They  were 
taught  to  prey  upon  the  rich,  and  to 
think  no  expenditure  extravagant 
waich  fell  only  upon  them  ;  and  by 
tlese  means  the  class  animosities 
which  had  existed  in  a  comparatively 
mid  form  before  the  Peloponnesian 


war  were  inflamed  and  embittered  to 
such  a  violent  degree,  that  any  inter- 
ference with  the  most  rash  or  extrava- 
gant proposals  of  the  people  was  at 
once  denounced  as  a  mark  of  hostility 
to  democracy,  and  was  likely  enough 
to  expose  its  author  to  the  severest 
penalties.  The  brief  reign  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  "  the  reign  of  terror," 
was  the  necessary  reaction  against  this 
state  of  things  ;  but  when  they  were 
overthrown  the  mischief  was  already 
done,  the  national  character  was 
irretrievably  depraved,  and  all  the 
evil  influences,  suspended  for  a  time 
by  a  remedy  which  was  still  worse, 
reappeared  in  full  luxuriance. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  con- 
servative and  aristocratic  party  at 
Athens  became  also  the  peace-party, 
since  they  bore  all  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  even  had  there  been  no  higher 
motives  for  the  policy  of  such  men  as 
Aristophanes  and  Nicias,  and  after- 
ward of  Phocion  and  Isocrates.  These 
men,  however,  were  by  no  means 
adverse  to  an  imperial  policy.  They 
were  indeed  as  staunch  imperialists  as 
Pericles  himself.  But  they  wished  to 
see  the  colonial  empire  at  Athens 
founded  on  the  reverence  and  loyalty 
of  the  subject  States,  and  not  upon 
force,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  the 
removal  of  the  confederate  treasury 
from  Delos  to  Athens. 

But  the  change  which  we  have 
noticed  was  not  the  only  change  in 
the  national  character  which  had  oc- 
curred between  the  death  of  Pericles 
and  the  termination  of  the  Social  War. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  had  degene- 
rated, so  also  had  those  above  them. 
The  Athenian  gentleman  of  360  B.C. 
was  a  very  different  man  from  his 
grandfather.  It  is  admitted  by  writers 
of  unimpeachable  Liberal  proclivities 
that  Aristophanes  had  reason  on  his 
side  in  lamenting  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual consequences  which  attended 
the  system  of  the  sophists.  To  be  a 
soldier  and  a  sportsman,  combining 
with  these  accomplishments  what 
Cicero  calls  the  eruditio  libero  digna, 
in  other  words  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
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liberal  education,  was  once  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  young  Athenian  patri- 
cian. And  it  was  the  men  formed  in 
this  school  who  scattered  the  Persian 
host  at  Marathon  and  at  Salamis.  It 
was  the  sophists,  the  professional 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric, 
or  rather  of  oratory  and  disputation, 
who  drew  the  younger  generation 
away  from  the  pursuits  proper  to  their 
age  and  station  and  the  part  which 
they  had  to  play  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  to  "  sedentary  studies," 
and  something  very  like  what  we 
should  now  call  debating-clubs,  teach- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  that  all 
truth,  moral,  political,  or  religious, 
was  purely  subjective,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  all  faith  without 
which  the  path  of  duty  beckons  us  in 
vain. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  sequor  sanguine  Perslco. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  Thirlwall 
accepts  from  Aristophanes  as  in  the 
main  not  untruthful,  though  he  thinks 
that  the  sophists  were  an  inevitable 
product  of  Athenian  civilisation,  and 
that  the  remedies  suggested  by  Aris- 
tophanes were  quite  impracticable. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  true  that  the  sophists 
alone  were  to  blame  for  the  desertion 
of  their  former  habits  by  the  young 
Athenian  aristocracy.  If  they  busied 
themselves  only  with  splitting  meta- 
physical straws  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  spearing  wild  boars,  one 
reason  was  that  there  were  no  wild 
boars  to  spear.  The  Peloponnesian 
invasions  had,  for  the  time  being,  de- 
nuded Attica  of  game,  and  made  the 
old  rural  life  of  the  country  gentleman 
impossible.  Before  they  were  in  a 
position  to  resume  it,  it  is  quite  in- 
telligible that  they  had  partially  lost 
the  taste  for  it.  But  at  all  events  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes, 
backed  up  by  a  learned  Liberal  his- 
torian, to  the  evil  effects  produced  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Athens  by  the  with- 
drawal or  exclusion  of  the  rural  aris- 
tocracy from  their  patrimonial  estates, 
and  the  conversion  of  them  into  a  class 


of  lounging  dilettanti,  deprived  of  all 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  those 
masculine  sports  which  are  the  best 
nursery  of  soldiers. 

Mr.  Grote,  as  is  very  well  known, 
has  done  his  best  to  rehabilitate  the 
sophists  ;  and  at  all  events  we  may 
agree  with  both  him  and  Thirlwall 
in  regarding  them  as  a  necessary  pro- 
duct of  the  times,  stimulated  by  the 
dicasteria,  or  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
mental  habits  which  they  fostered,  and 
also  of  course  by  the  heavy  fees  which 
a  popular  teacher  of  rhetoric  was 
able  to  command.  Every  effect  must 
have  a  cause.  If  we  allow  that  the 
sophists  had  become  a  necessary  evil, 
we  invalidate  nothing  that  has  been 
said  of  the  mischievous  influence  of 
the  system  on  the  national  character, 
or  of  the  relaxation  of  fibre  which  re- 
sulted in  the  aristocracy  from  their 
devotion  to  pursuits  of  this  nature, 
and  their  exclusion  from  the  more 
hardy  mode  of  life  followed  by  their 
ancestors.  By  a  wholly  different  train 
of  causes  a  similar  transformation  had 
been  gradually  worked  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  French  aristocracy 
before  the  Revolution  which  destroyed 
them.  It  is  not  all  at  once  that  such 
changes  become  visible.  Mr.  Grote 
may  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
gallantry  and  energy  displayed  by  the 
Athenian  people  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Syracusan  expedition  was  quite 
equal  to  anything  which  they  exhibited 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion. 
It  took  another  generation  for  the 
poison  to  do  its  work  effectually.  But 
as  he  admits  freely  that  the  deteriora- 
tion had  set  in  before  the  end  of  the 
Social  War,  and  is  apparently  willing 
to  attribute  it  to  the  causes  suggested 
by  Aristophanes  and  endorsed  by 
Thirlwall,  we  need  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  Athenians  had  become 
an  over-educated  people  ;  literary  or 
artistic  effects  were  all  they  thought 
of.  The  sophists  were  a  species  of 
crammers  who  prepared  men  to  speak 
in  the  dicasteria  by  stuffing  them  with 
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topics,  arguments,  and  neatly  rounded 
sentences  (o-rpoyyuAa  p^ara)  to  be 
used  as  occasion  might  require  ;  and 
the  system  seems  to  have  corresponded 
roughly  with  our  own  rage  for  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  is  diffused 
bj  competitive  examinations.  The 
masculine  simplicity,  the  healthy 
country  life  of  the  previous  century, 
w<3re  superseded  by  the  habits  which 
are  natural  to  a  great  city ;  and  the 
gentry  and  middle  classes  of  Attica, 
despising  and  disliking  military  service, 
wore  already  calling  for  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries, — another  fatal 
blow  struck  afc  the  durability  of  the 
empire. 

Mr.  Crete's  history  does  not  on  the 
whole  seem  at  variance  with  these 
positions  ;  but  he  thinks  at  the  same 
time  that  the  language  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  been  taken  too  seriously. 
Re  would  have  us  believe  that  Aristo- 
p)ianes,  and  the  other  comic  satirists 
who  have  written  in  the  same  strain, 
•were  only  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  people  laugh,  and  sought 
materials  for  that  purpose  wherever 
they  could  find  them;  that,  in  fact, 
THE  KNIGHTS  and  THE  ACHARNIANS 
are  no  more  to  be  taken  as  the  expres- 
sion of  real  political  opinions  than  the 
cartoons  in  PUNCH.  This  might  be 
very  true,  but  for  one  piece  of  evidence 
M  hich  is  either  quite  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Grote's  theory,  or  else  is  a  bitterer 
satire  on  the  new  culture  than  any- 
thing directly  levelled  at  it  by  the 
comic  dramatists.  The  satire  of 
Aristophanes  is  always  directed  against 
oae  party.  Surely  the  significance  of 
this  fact  is  very  considerable.  We 
can  only  explain  it  either  by  the  ordin- 
a  ry  theory  that  Aristophanes  was  an 
earnest  politician,  keenly  alive  to  the 
evils  brought  upon  his  country  by  the 
Lew  democracy  and  the  new  rhetoric, 
against  which  accordingly  he  directed 
the  whole  armoury  of  his  wit ;  or  else 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  could  find 
rothing  to  laugh  at  elsewhere.  Had 
bis  only  object  been  amusement,  his 
satire  would  have  descended  on  all 
parties  alike  in  which  there  was  any- 


thing to  satirise.  And  if  we  find  that 
the  democracy  were  the  only  party 
which  afforded  such  treatment,  the 
conclusion  is  scarcely  one  which  the 
lovers  of  either  the  English  or  the  Athen- 
an  demos  will  contemplate  with  much 
satisfaction.  Aristophanes  is  properly 
to  be  compared  with  the  authors  of 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  or  THE  ROLLIAD. 
The  needy  knife-grinder  is  perhaps  the 
most  truly  Aristophanic  creation  in 
modern  literature ;  and  we  have  often 
wondered  that  Frere  never  turned  it 
into  comic  Greek  iambics. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  causes  we  have  been  de- 
scribing would  convert  the  Athenians 
all  at  once  from  a  warlike  and  ener- 
getic race  into  a  nation  of  loungers 
and  triflers  in  whom  all  public  spirit 
and  patriotism  were  extinct.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  still  to  show  that 
they  came  of  heroic  blood,  and  could 
die  for  their  country  when  the  supreme 
moment  arrived.  Our  complaint  is 
that  they  had  so  much  better  have 
lived  for  it ;  which  they  might  prob- 
ably have  done  but  for  that  deteriora- 
tion of  the  national  character  which 
both  Grote  and  Thirlwall  acknowledge. 
.What  they  had  lost  was  not  the 
courage  which  drove  back  the  legions 
of  Mardonius,  but  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  saved  themselves  and 
saved  Greece  during  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes;  the  self-denial,  the  fore- 
thought, and  that  energy  which  rouses 
men  to  meet  a  danger  half-way.  They 
could  endure  the  chance  of  being  killed, 
but  not  the  certainty  of  being  bored. 

The  second  stage  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Athens  shows  her  engaged  with 
a  more  powerful  enemy  than  Sparta, 
and  in  a  far  less  favourable  condition 
for  repelling  his  advances.  During 
the  half  century  that  passed  between 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
the  appearance  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
on  the  stage  of  Grecian  politics,  Athens 
had  for  a  short  time  recovered  her 
former  maritime  ascendency,  and  a 
new  Athenian  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  of  which  the  common  treasury 
was  again  intrusted  to  Athens.  She 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
service  of  two  very  skilful  generals  in 
Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  and  had  the 
democracy  been  capable  of  either 
equanimity  or  magnanimity,  or  even 
ordinary  common-sense,  her  history 
might  have  ended  differently.  Her 
new  federation  was  dissolved  by  the 
Social  War  in  which,  partly  owing,  it 
is  thought,  to  the  inefficiency  of  her 
navy,  she  was  unsuccessful.  But  the 
disaster  might  possibly  have  been 
retrieved  had  she  not  given  way  to  the 
vindictive  impetuosity  which  charac- 
terised her  on  so  many  occasions,  and, 
because  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  had 
met  with  reverses,  deprived  herself  of 
the  only  two  men  who  could  have  set 
her  on  her  feet  again.  Aristotle  takes 
notice  of  the  difference  between  the 
old  race  of  demagogues  who  rose  to 
eminence  by  military  skill,  as  not 
being  Setvot  Xeyciv  (clever  speakers), 
and  the  new  race  who,  when  govern- 
ment by  speaking,  as  Macaulay  calls 
it,  Tr)v£r)fA€vr)s  p^ropi/dys  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  presumed,  though  totally 
ignorant  of  all  military  matters,  to 
pass  sentence  on  generals  and  admirals 
offhand.  Imagine  Nelson  being  tried 
after  his  failure  at  Teneriffe  or  Bou- 
logne by  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square ! 
But  who  knows  ?  The  events  we  have 
mentioned  happened  a  little  later  than 
the  accession  of  Philip.  We  must  pass 
over  the  intervening  period  in  order  to 
arrive  more  quickly  at  that  point  in 
our  story  at  which  the  antagonism 
between  Athens  and  Macedon  becomes 
marked,  and  the  famous  opponent  of 
Philip  steps  upon  the  stage. 

The  fourteen  years  which  passed 
between  the  delivery  of  the  first 
Philippic  in  B.C.  352  to  the  Battle  of 
Chaeronea  B.C.  338,  form  one  of  the 
most  instructive  periods  in  all  ancient 
history,  especially  for  ourselves, — for 
they  unfold  before  us  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  public  burdens, 
not  at  all  unlike  what  we  now  witness 
in  this  country  with  every  prospect  of 
its  growing  more  intense  with  time  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  show  us 


what  may  happen  in  even  proud  and 
powerful  communities,  when  they  have 
lost  the  energies  of  a  governing  race, 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  false  security 
which  no  efforts  on  the  part  even  of 
the  most  eloquent  statesmen  of  the 
day  can  effectually  dispel.  That  the 
Athenian  people  should  not  have  re- 
cognised all  at  once  the  full  extent  of 
the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  ambition  of  Mace- 
don is  easily  intelligible.  Demosthenes 
himself  was  blind  to  it  at  first.  But 
that  after  such  experience  of  his  de- 
signs and  his  dishonesty  as  had  been 
vouchsafed  them  during  the  four  or 
five  years  that  preceded  the  first  effort 
of  Demosthenes  to  awaken  his  country- 
men to  the  truth,  they  should  still  have 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  reality, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that 
moral  cowardice,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  indolence,  due  to  the  afore- 
said causes. 

Why  should  we  toil  who  are  the  first  of 
things  1 

It  may  be  an  open  question  whether 
any  time  after  the  termination  of  the 
Social  War  which  robbed  Athens  of  a 
large  portion  of  her  revenue,  she  could 
by  herself  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  Macedonian  arms  ;  but  if  we 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative, 
we  read  ourselves  another  very  ne- 
cessary lesson  out  of  that  ancient 
modern  history  which  certain  persons 
think  so  valueless.  In  all  probability 
it  was  the  break-down  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  caused  by  long  neglect  and 
great  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
it,  which  compelled  Athens  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace  and  submit  to  such 
grievous  losses ;  while  it  was  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenary  troops,  who  had 
to  pay  themselves  by  plunder  and  in 
all  their  operations  preferred  pecuniary 
to  strategic  considerations,  which  com- 
pleted the  calamity. 

So  soon  as  Demosthenes  had  acquired 
some  standing  in  public  life,  it  was  to 
the  reform  of  the  navy  that  he  imme- 
diately addressed  himself ;  and  could  he 
have  roused  the  public  to  a  sense  of 
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the  situation,  even  then  it  was  per- 
haps not  too  late  to  have  averted  the 
ultimate  catastrophe.  But  all  his 
efforts  were  in  vain.  He  pointed  out 
that  besides  the  increase  of  the  fleet 
it  was  necessary  also  for  the  army  to 
consist  largely  of  Athenian  soldiers. 
And  here  he  was  met  by  the  two  great 
obstacles  which  he  had  to  encounter 
all  along,  namely,  the  question  of  ex- 
pease,  and  the  dislike  of  military 
service  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
no\v  become  rooted  in  the  Athenian 
people. 

Of  the  two  chief   naval   abuses  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  one  re- 
lated to  the  incidence  of,  what  we  may 
call   without    much   impropriety,    the 
navy- rate,  the  other  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was   expended.     It   was   to 
the  second  of  these  that  the  first  pro- 
posal  of   Demosthenes   was   directed. 
Stated    briefly,    the    existing    system 
placed    it    in    the    power    of    certain 
officials,  who  received  the  rate,  either 
to  keep  the  money  in  their  own  hands 
for   a   certain   time,    and   pocket  the 
interest,  which  was  twelve  per  cent., 
or  to  farm  it  out  to  a  contractor,  who 
of  course  used  bad  materials  and  sup- 
plied  worse   sailors.     Thus  fleets  did 
not  put  to  sea  till  the  time  for  opera- 
tions   had    passed,    sailors    deserted, 
ropes  and  masts  were  rotten.     While 
Demosthenes  was   struggling  in  vain 
with  these  monster  evils,  Philip  ad- 
vanced from  conquest  to  conquest  un- 
checked by  the  futile  efforts  of  Athens, 
which   were   always   too   late,  till  at 
last  he   had  secured  a  position  from 
which  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  force  of  united  Greece  would  be 
able  to  dislodge  him.     The  Olynthian 
war  alone  cost  Athens  fifteen  hundred 
talents,    and    the    forces    despatched 
to  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  at   differ- 
ent    times,     amounted     to     no     less 
than  fourteen  thousand  soldiers   and 
fijty   triremes.      A   fifth  of   this   ex- 
penditure would  have  saved  Amphi- 
polis  *in    358:    a    third  of   it    would 
have  saved  Olynthus  in  351  ;  but  the 
critical    moment    was    in    each    case 
allowed  to  pass,  and  Athens  drifted 
on  to  Chaeronea. 


A  temporary  peace  was  concluded 
in  346,  and  during   the  next  six  years 
Demosthenes    continued     his     efforts 
with   unflagging  zeal.     But  he  made 
no  impression  on  the  Athenian  people 
till  the   enemy  was  already  at  their 
gates.     Then  at  last  they  listened  to 
the  voice    which,   had   they  attended 
to  its  warnings  ten  years  before,  would 
either  have  averted  altogether,  or  at 
least  postponed   for  another  century, 
that  fatal  day  which  finally  reduced 
the  whole  of  Greece  to  a  province  of 
Macedonia.     During  the  interval,  the 
two  great  obstacles  with  which  Demos- 
thenes had  to  struggle  were  the  re- 
fusal of  the  masses  to  allow  a  particular 
fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  war,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
upper  classes  to  take  upon  their  own 
shoulders,  already  very  heavily   bur- 
dened, the  whole  cost  of  military  and 
naval  operations ;  and  as  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  conflict  between  these  two 
opposing  interests  combining  with  the 
public  apathy,  which  must  have  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  feebleness 
and     dilatoriness     of     the     Athenian 
efforts,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test has  been  much  misunderstood,  we 
may  devote  a  few  words  to  the  subject, 
familiar    as    it    is    to   most   classical 
scholars. 

The  fund  which  the  Athenian  popu- 
lace regarded  with  so  much  jealousy 
was  called  the  Theoric  Fund,  and  was 
formed  by  the  surplus  remaining  in 
the  national  exchequer  after  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  year,  not 
including  the  army  and  navy,  had 
been  provided  for.  This  fund  was 
devoted  to  purposes  neither  exactly 
religious  nor  exactly  secular,  to  pro- 
cessions, musical  celebrations,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  which  Pagan- 
ism observed  partly  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  partly  for  the  gratification  of 
the  people.  These  shows  were  dear 
to  the  Athenian  demos.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  did  not 
touch  the  essentials  of  religion.  The 
regular  services  of  the  temples  were 
not  defrayed  out  of  the  Theorica.  The 
priests  had  no  share  of  it.  It  was  not 
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ecclesiastical  property  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  ;  it  was  merely  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  year  dedicated  to  gor- 
geous spectacles  and  entertainments 
connected,  indeed,  with  the  national 
religion,  but  in  no  sense  necessary  to 
it;  and  it  was  this  surplus  of  which 
the  democracy  refused  to  make  a  tem- 
porary sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their 
country's  independence. 

The  only  alternative  Avas  a  greatly 
increased  property-tax  to  which  with 
much  more  justice,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  upper  classes  equally  objected. 
The  demos  was  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation.  They  bore  no  part  what- 
ever of  the  national  burdens  which 
devolved  exclusively  on  a  very  limited 
class  whose  property  had  been  greatly 
diminished  both  by  the  Peloponnesian 
and  the  Social  war.  Within  certain 
limits,  and  these  very  wide  ones,  the 
aristocracy  had  accepted  the  position ; 
but  the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. By  means  of  the  property-tax 
and  certain  institutions  known  as  the 
Liturgies,  almost  the  whole  public 
expenditure  was  borne  by  a  few,  a  very 
few,  thousand  citizens,  while  the  whole 
body  of  the  working  classes,  and  very 
many  above  them,  went  scot-free.  If 
the  propertied  classes  bore  this  in- 
equality quietly,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  submit  very  readily  to 
an  aggravation  of  it,  especially  as 
all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  had  equal 
votes  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  the  poor,  who 
paid  nothing,  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  war,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rich  who  paid  everything. 

Between  these  two  opposing  in- 
terests, all  the  projects  of  Demosthenes 
fell  to  the  ground.  Neither  would 
give  way  ;  but  there  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  people  were 
chiefly  in  the  wrong.  There  was  no 
proportion  whatever  between  the  sacri- 
fices demanded  of  the  two  classes 
respectively;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  refusal  of  the  demos  to  re- 
linquish the  Theorica  proceeded  nearly 
as  much  from  jealousy  of  the  upper 
classes,  as  from  unwillingness  to  con- 


tribute their  share  to  the  defence  of 
the  country.  And  is  not  this  true  of 
many  other  democracies  ?  Are  not 
their  measures  as  often  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  annoy  others  as  by  the 
wish  to  benefit  themselves  ?  This  is 
a  charge  which  has  been  brought 
against  the  English  democracy  by 
statesmen  of  undeniable  liberality,  in 
relation  to  many  social  questions  not 
affecting  our  military  establishments. 
But  the  same  unfortunate  disposition 
is,  unless  we  are  much  deceived,  visible 
in  the  popular  opposition  in  this  coun- 
try to  our  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture. It  seems  prompted  as  much  by 
jealousy  of  the  aristocracy,  as  by  any 
impatience  of  taxation  which  the  people 
themselves  feel  very  slightly.  They  have 
been  taught  to  think  that  the  army 
and  navy  are  aristocratic  jobs,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  perhaps  this  only,  the 
dupes  of  the  demagogue  begrudge  all 
the  money  spent  upon  them.  The 
democracy  indeed  are  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  ;  it  is  those  who  make 
tools  of  them  who  are  the  real  culprits. 
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But  we  .see  what  evils  were  thus 
brought  upon  the  Athenians  ;  and  how, 
when  at  length  in  the  presence  of  a 
deadly  peril  the  evil  spirit  was  exor- 
cised, the  fatal  "  too  late,  too  late  "  had 
been  decreed  against  them. 

Yet  so  rich  is  the  history  of  this 
period  in  warnings  and  suggestions,. 
that  it  leaves  it  open  to  us  to  ask 
whether  other  causes  as  well  had  not 
contributed  to  make  it  too  late.  Do 
we  not  now  see  the  consequences  of 
the  fickleness  and  the  cruel  injustice 
which  too  frequently  governed  Athens 
in  the  treatment  of  her  great  men. 
Where  was  Iphicrates  on  the  bloody 
day  of  Chseronea  1 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 


1    "But  you  are  not  the  cause  of  these 
evils,  don't  think  it ;  the  men  who  have  ^de- 
ceived  you  with  their  lies  are  to  blame. "- 
THE  KNIGHTS,  1353,  ed.  Bekker. 
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Where  was  Thnotheus,  whose  sword 
niiirht  still  have  saved  the  city  1  Iphi- 
crates  was  an  exile,  for,  though  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  he  never  re-entered  the  Athenian 
service ;  and  Timotheus  died  of  a 
broken  heart  soon  after  his  unmerited 
disgrace,  when  the  injustice  of  his  sen- 
tence was  acknowledged  by  the  repent- 
anu  nation.  Can  we  be  surprised  if 
honourable  men  with  the  fate  of  so 
many  public  servants  before  their  eyes, 
hesitated  to  place  their  characters, 
thoir  estates,  and  the  reputation  of 
thoir  families  at  the  mercy  of  a  multi- 
tude which  was  only  too  ready  to 
nmke  the  public  interest  a  specious 
pretext  for  gratifying  their  animosities, 
and  whenever  it  could  indict  an  unsuc- 
cessful general  in  the  person  «  of  an 
obnoxious  patrician,  killed  two  birds 
wibh  one  stone  ? 

Et  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  fall 
of  Athens  was  due  to  a  combination 
of  causes.  But  what  lay  at  the  root 
of  it  all  was  the  weakness  of  the 
Athenian  navy  and  the  refusal  of  the 
necessary  supplies  for  placing  it  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  struggle  with  Macedonia, 
a  sufficient  armament  could  have  been 
provided  without  either  recourse  to  the 
Theorica  or  any  increase  of  the  pro- 
perty tax.  Then  it  was  exclusively  to 
the  decay  of  public  spirit,  the  aversion 
to  military  service,  and  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  national  character, 
aggravated,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
new  tastes  and  habits  and  the  fastidi- 
ous scepticism  engendered  by  the  new 
culture,  to  which  the  misfortunes  of 
the  State  are  to  be  attributed.  After- 
wards, when  the  force  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  at  one  time  was 
no  longer  adequate  to  the  crisis,  and  it 
be  came  necessary  to  provide  for  a  much 
larger  one,  the  apathy  which  had 
already  done  so  much  harm,  was  ren- 
dered doubly  mischievous  by  the  false 
economy  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Finally,  when  at  length 
the  two  contending  parties  had  laid 
aside  their  jealousies,  and  Athens  had 
fitted  out  a  force  worthy  of  her  ancient 


fame,  there  was  no  one  to  command  it. 
When  she  had  generals,  she  had  neither 
ships  nor  soldiers  ;  when  she  had  both, 
she  had  no  generals.  She  had  spurned 
them  from  her  in  a  tit  of  impatient, 
unreasoning  anger,  and  now  she  reaped 
the  bitter  fruits.  Democracies,  like 
women,  are  the  creatures  of  impulse ; 
and  perhaps  in  a  very  short  time  we 
shall  no  longer  need  to  go  as  far  as 
Athens  for  an  illustration  of  the  truth. 
If  it  was  the  mismanagement  of 
her  colonial  empire  by  the  democratic 
party  under  Pericles  which  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  Athens,  we  have  here  another  les- 
son to  take  to  heart.  It  is  Mr. 
Froude  who  has  told  us -that  colonies 
cannot  be  governed  by  democracies. 
But  were  this  the  proper  place  for 
such  an  inquiry  we  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  that  such  inability  as  he 
refers  to  is  not  confined  to  demo- 
cracies. The  error,  of  which  all  forms 
of  government  have  at  times  been 
guilty,  consists  in  making  use  of 
colonies  only  as  conveniences  for  the 
mother  country,  and  showing  them 
the  cold  shoulder  when  they  cease  to 
fulfil  this  good  office.  We  endeavoured 
to  force  America  to  submit  to  this 
system,  and  then  she  renounced  her 
allegiance  to  us.  Our  other  colonies 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  it, 
and  the  English  democracy  seems  in- 
clined to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
them.  By  retaining  the  affection  and 
respect  of  her  numerous  dependencies, 
and  by  consulting  their  interests  and 
their  feelings  as  well  as  her  own, 
Athens  might  have  retained  the  hege- 
mony of  Greece  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

This  is  one  point  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. But  what  makes  the  deepest 
impression  upon  us  in  reading  the 
history  of  Greece  during  the  century 
that  elapsed  between  the  Persian  in- 
vasion and  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
is  the  credulity  of  the  democracy. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  dim- 
cult  for  the  best  trained  intellects 
altogether  to  resist  flattery.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  most  highly -educated 
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and  best  informed  minds  not  to  yield 
in  some  degree  to  representations 
which  they  know  to  be  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  if  coincident  with  their  own 
interests  or  prejudices.  How  then 
can  undisciplined  minds,  or  men  ignor- 
ant of  historical  events,  resist  the  com- 
bined effects  of  both  ?  And  Athens  is 
an  especially  instructive  instance,  be- 
cause the  Athenian  people  were  far 
better  educated  than  the  English, 
with  some  experience  of  discussion  and 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  public  life. 
Yet  they  swallowed  such  representa- 
tions as  were  agreeable  to  them  with 
open  mouths,  and  believed  with  equal 
facility  that  Sparta  was  an  enemy  to 
be  despised,  and  Philip  a  friend  to  be 
trusted.  Athens  at  all  events  lends 
no  countenance  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  that  the  masses  are  generally 
in  the  right. 

All  classes  at  Athens  were  for  a 
time  equally  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
Demosthenes,  for  they  were  all  equally 
averse  to  military  service  which  it 
would  have  imposed  on  all  alike.  It 
may  be  said  therefore  that  the  one 
were  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  the  peace-party  who  pre- 
vailed with  the  people,  the  worst  of 
all.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  real 
peace-party,  the  honourable  statesmen 
who  had  never  touched  Philip's  gold, 
did  not  counsel  submission  to  him. 
They  only  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan  advocated  by  Demosthenes.  Their 
own  policy  was  a  close  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  would  gradually  have 
drawn  into  it  the  rest  of  Greece  and 
have  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  Macedonian  ambition.  Demosthenes 
thought  it  was  the  business  of  Athens 
to  look  out  for  herself,  and  to  repel 
the  encroachments  of  Macedon  in  the 
quarters  where  she  herself  was  most 
deeply  interested,  while  there  was  yet 
time.  We  have  seen  that  he  failed, 
and  that  the  peace-party  failed  also. 
But  they  had  no  orator  on  their  side 
like  Demosthenes.  The  people  gene- 
rally were  unfriendly  to  Sparta ;  and 
in  considering  the  last  struggle  for 


Athenian  freedom  we  are  practically 
limited  to  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes, 
and  his  fruitless  attempt  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  crisis. 

We  believe  that  the  most  important 
lesson  for  England  which  the  history 
of  this  period  convoys,  is  to  be  found 
less  in  the  observation  of  peculiarities 
which  are  common  perhaps  to  most 
democracies,  than  in  the  effects  directly 
traceable  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
national  character.  A  sufficient  time 
has  passed  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  for  many  prejudices 
against  him  to  have  died  away,  and 
to  allow  of  his  undoubted  political 
sagacity  being  better  appreciated  than 
it  was  in  his  lifetime.  "  It  is  not,"  he 


says, 


in  the  increased  feebleness  of 


its  institutions  that  I  see  the  peril  of 
England ;  it  is  in  the  decline  of  its 
character  as  a  community."  These 
words  might  have  been  spoken  by 
Phocion,  and  very  likely  were  spoken 
by  him,  some  three-and-twenty  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  had  very 
materially  altered  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  Athenian  people.  The  new  cul- 
ture was  the  nurse  of  political  infidelity. 
Demagogism  had  inflamed  class-jeal- 
ousies to  a  pitch  unknown  in  earlier 
and  better  days,  and  had  brought 
about  that  result  which  Aristotle 
notices  in  THE  POLITICS,  the  closer 
association  of  all  persons  of  property 
and  position  in  defence  of  their  common 
interests.  But  such  a  condition  of 
society,  however  necessary  it  may  have 
been  rendered  by  democratic  excesses, 
is  clearly  not  favourable  to  success 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  great  maritime  empire. 
The  efforts  necessary  for  both  find 
only  a  divided  people  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  united  one  ;  and  the  full 
strength  of  the  empire  is  either  never 
exerted  at  all,  or  not  till  the  moment 
has  passed  when  it  might  have  been 
exerted  successfully.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  Athens ;  let  us  hope  it 
may  never  be  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"WELL,"  said  Mrs.  Ingleby  in  her 
t. -enchant  fashion,  laying  down  a  letter 
upon  the  breakfast-table;  "I  hope 
Janet  Heron  is  satisfied  now  !  " 

Her  tone  was  that  with  which  we 
imply  that  though  people  certainly 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  wrought  for,  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  should  be  so. 
Evelyn  Armitage  at  once  perceived 
t'aat  she  was  meant  to  ask  questions. 
"  How  have  the  Herons  been  distin- 
guishing themselves  lately?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,  you  know  that  Cosmo  Heron 
\\ent  and  got  married  a  little  more 
than  a  month  ago  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  we  saw  it  in  the 
piper." 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  he  might  have 
told  us  of  his  intentions  himself,  con- 
sidering he  had  been  to  see  us  not  so 
v.jry  long  before." 

"  Perhaps  they  were  not  his  inten- 
tions. Of  course  at  his  age  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  some  one  older  than 
himself,  and  possibly  she  married  him 
oif-hand  without  giving  him  time  to 
think  about  it."  Miss  Armitage  spoke 
with  a  shade  of  bitterness.  There 
w  is  about  her,  as  there  is  about  many 
a  beautiful  and  admired  woman,  a 


touch  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  humour. 
She  might  not  want  to  marry  a  man 
herself,  but  it  was  just  a  little  effort 
to  forgive  him  for  wanting  to  marry 
anybody  else. 

"No,  that  was  not  it.  She  is 
younger  than  he  is, — a  mere  child  to 
look  at,  Janet  Heron  says.  But  the 
point  of  the  story  is  that-  they  are 
separated  already.  Really,  it  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  fate  in  that  family 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  behaving 
like  other  people." 

"  What  have  the  two  infants  quar- 
relled about,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Janet  does  not  say  that  they 
have  quarrelled,  but  of  course  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  She  says  that 
Cosmo  is  still  bent  on  going  back  to 
his  brother,  and  that  happily  his  wife 
does  not  agree  with  him  on  that 
point.  *  So,'  she  writes,  '  the  girl  is 
staying  with  me  for  the  present, — a 
far  more  reasonable  arrangement  than 
her  being  shut  up  at  Herne's  Edge  as 
my  husband  proposed,  or  being  a  bur- 
den on  poor  Cosmo,  who  will  have 
more  than  he  can  do  to  maintain  him- 
self. She  is  very  pretty  and  sweet- 
looking,  and  quite  lady-like,  so  that 
things  are  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.'  Now  I  know  what 
Janet  is  after  as  well  as  if  she  had 
told  me  !  She  has  bribed  the  wife  to 
stay  with  her  (and  of  course  she  has 
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plenty  to  offer),  thinking  that  when 
the  young  man  is  tired  of  his  whim 
he  will  come  back  to  them  and  not  to 
his  father." 

"The  wife  must  be  rather  a  poor 
little  creature  to  desert  his  cause  so 
soon,"  said  Evelyn  scornfully.  "  She 
is  the  sister  of  Edmund  Heron's  wife, 
is  she  not  ?  So  the  cause  ought  to  be 
as  much  to  her  as  to  him." 

"  Women  don't  as  a  rule  care  much 
for  abstract  justice,  my  dear.  I  don't 
blame  her  for  preferring  Pennithorne 
to  that  place  in  Canonbury,  and  still 
less  for  being  content  with  things  as 
they  are  while  it  is  her  own  husband 
who  is  in  favour  instead  of  his  brother. 
Well,  the  purport  of  Mrs.  Heron's 
letter  is  to  induce  me  to  be  kind  to  this 
headstrong  young  man  and  ask  him 
to  my  house,  so  that  I  may  let  her 
know  how  he  gets  on, — if  he  shows 
signs  of  starving  himself,  I  suppose 
she  means.  That  implies  that  he  is 
too  angry  to  write  to  them,  and  it 
must  be  a  bitter  pill  to  Janet's  pride 
to  scheme  to  get  news  of  him  in  this 
roundabout  way.  I  am  not  sure  she 
is  not  rightly  served.  She  spoiled 
Edmund  frightfully  when  he  was  a 
little  boy ;  then  when  the  younger 
one  arrived  Edmund  was  nothing ; 
and  ever  since  Cosmo  has  been  every- 
thing, just  because  he  would  never 
have  more  to  do  with  her  than  he 
could  help." 

"  Shall  you  do  as  she  wishes  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  if  the  young  man  will 
condescend  to  come  here  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  receive  him.  His 
manners  are  delightful,  and  I  consider 
him  most  chivalrous  and  honourable, 
though  certainly  a  goose.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances one  respects  him  for  not 
being  willing  to  think  evil  of  his 
brother ;  but  he  must  have  to  shut  his 
eyes  very  tight." 

"  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Edmund 
Heron  has  done  then  ?  " 

"  Impossible  to  guess  !  His  wife 
did  not  respond  to  my  advances,  but 
what  I  saw  of  her  convinced  me  that 
his  marriage  was  not  his  offence  in  his 
parents'  eyes,  and  of  course  the  way 


they  have  since  accepted  her  sister 
proves  it.  That  is,  it  would  in  any 
other  family,  but  really  the  Herons 
are  quite  unaccountable." 

"  If  Mr.  Heron  did  not  mind  separ- 
ating from  his  wife  on  no  ground  but 
'  /  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  fell,'  perhaps 
he  might  not  hesitate  to  cast  off  his 
eldest  son  for  no  better  reason." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  then  Janet  Heron 
would  have  taken  him  up  out  of  oppo- 
sition, if  she  could  in  decency  have 
done  so.  They  are  a  riddle  that  I 
give  up.  But  if  I  ask  the  young  man 
here,  you  must  entertain  him,  and  if 
you  can  get  him  to  explain  himself, 
so  much  the  better." 

Mrs.  Heron  was  wrong  when  she 
supposed  that  Cosmo's  wrath  would 
prevent  her  hearing  from  him  di- 
rectly. On  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
angry  that  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  "  nurse  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm," 
and  he  was  virtuously  bent  upon  doing 
all  that  could  reasonably  or  unreason- 
ably be  asked  of  him.  He  wrote 
regularly  once  a  week,  alternately  to 
his  wife  or  his  mother — the  most 
meaningless,  proper,  dutiful  little 
epistles,  which  Althea,  at  any  rate, 
felt  almost  as  an  insult,  though  she 
would  have  been  no  better  pleased  if 
they  had  ceased. 

In  fact  fhe  young  man  was  at  odds 
with  most  of  the  world,  and  too  un- 
happy to  be  very  serene  in  temper. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  robbed  of 
his  wife ;  and  his  idyll  of  young  love 
(true  and  tender,  if  not  very  passion- 
ate) was  all  turned  to  bitterness.  He 
was  angry  with  his  father  and  mother 
for  having  desired  this  state  of  things 
and  brought  it  about ;  but  he  could 
not  hide  from  himself  that,  if  Althea 
had  but  been  true,  they  could  have 
done  nothing.  Edmund  had  bitterly 
disappointed  him,  though  he  was  so 
loth  to  own  it ;  and  now  that  his  wife 
had  disappointed  him  also  he  naturally 
generalised,  after  the  manner  of  youth, 
and  told  himself  in  sad  earnest  that 
the  world  was  a  disappointing  place. 

He  was  thrown  a  good  deal  with 
Geoffrey  Pierce  at  this  time,  and, 
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without  deliberately  granting  each 
other  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  they  insensibly  came  to  form  a 
kind  of  forlorn,  undemonstrative 
friendship.  Their  work  was  on  the 
same  lines  ;  their  object  in  life  was 
the  same ;  and  they  were  both  too 
much  out  of  spirits  to  care  for  any 
recreation  but  long  walks,  which  they 
presently  got  into  the  habit  of  taking 
together  as  the  long  twilights  of 
summer  drew  themselves  out  half 
across  the  night.  They  both  loved 
Edmund,  felt  for  him,  disapproved  of 
and  distrusted  him  ;  and  consequently 
could  understand  each  other  without 
speech,  in  that  mute  sympathy  which 
is  the  only  possible  comfort  in  some 
troubles. 

As  for  Edmund  himself,  about  the 
beginning  of  August  matters  were 
mysteriously  amended  with  him. 
Some  small  but  pressing  debts  were 
actually  paid  off,  some  vexatious 
wants  about  the  house  supplied.  His 
spirits  rose,  not  merely  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  as  usual,  but  with  a  bound 
to  which  there  seemed  to  follow  no 
reaction ;  while  he  actually  worked 
harder  and  better  than  his  wont,  as 
if  resolved  to  be  good  as  well  as 
happy.  Of  the  sudden  access  of 
funds  he  said  nothing  to  anybody  by 
way  of  explanation  ;  and  if  Cosmo  had 
known  where  the  money  really  came 
from  he  might  have  regarded  it  as  a 
new  disgrace  and  misfortune.  But 
its  present  effect  was  altogether 
favourable,  and  under  the  softening 
influence  of  prosperity  Edmund  be- 
name  more  what  he  had  been  when 
Oosmo  first  came  to  town.  The 
improvement  in  the  state  of  his  spirits 
]asted  even  after  the  mysterious 
supply  seemed  to  be  exhausted  ;  and 
sit  last  he  accounted  for  it  by  telling 
his  brother  in  confidence  of  an  event 
that  was  likely  to  take  place  in  six 
months'  time. 

"  1  feel  sure  it  will  be  a  boy  this 
time,"  he  said,  "and  then  it  will  all 
be  right.  It's  not  that  I  don't  love 
the  little  girls,  Heaven  bless  them  ! 
)>ut  you  don't  know  how  I  have 


longed  for  a  boy.  My  father  thinks, 
—perhaps  even  you  think — that  I 
don't  care  much  about  the  old  name  ; 
but  I  shall  care  about  it  enough  to 
satisfy  you  both  when  I  have  a  son 
to  hand  it  on  to.  Through  him  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  a  footing  in  the 
old  home,  even  if  my  father  still  keeps 
the  door  barred  against  me  personally. 
I  have  always  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  better  terms  with  him,  when 
once  the  Prince  has  actually  come  ; 
and  many  things  will  seem  worth 
while  for  his  sake  that  have  never 
seemed  so  of  late, — though  I  own 
they  ought  to  have  done  so." 

His  softening  voice  and  a  kind  of 
boyish  contrition  in  his  handsome 
face,  showed  plainly  enough  what  he 
meant  and  made  it  evident  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  however  vague  his 
words  might  be.  Cosmo's  glad  confi- 
dence in  his  brother  had  made  a 
pathetic  descent  by  this  time  into 
thankfulness  that  he  should  even  be 
penitent,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
between  them.  But  Edmund  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Cosmo  was  as 
anxious  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Prince  as  he  himself  could  be,  seeing 
in  that  event  the  best  chance  of 
escape  for  both  of  them  from  a  pain- 
ful and  almost  untenable  position. 

Meanwhile  the  glamour  that  had  at 
first  hung  over  the  London  streets 
had  almost  all  fled  with  Cosmo's  other 
illusions.  At  first  he  had  been  inter- 
ested and  amused  with  what  was  to 
be  seen  from  a  humble  distance  of  the 
gaieties  of  the  season  ;  faces  recog- 
nisable in  the  Park  that  hitherto  he 
had  known  only  in  PUNCH,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  grace,  as  well  as  the  splen- 
dour and  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world.  But  a  distant 
view  of  these  things  soon  palls  upon 
the  gazer,  and  then  the  glories  of  the 
season  themselves  began  to  fade. 
The  fashionable  quarter  of  London 
grew  empty,  and  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  in  the  parks  were  drooping  fast, 
though  in  the  country  it  was  still  high 
summer.  The  nights  grew  hotter  as 
the  days  grew  shorter,  till  it  seemed 
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as  if  the  baked  houses  and  burning 
pavement  were  never  cool  between 
sundown  and  sunrise.  The  little  girls 
drooped  in  the  airless  heat  and  grew 
quieter  than  ever,  too  subdued  to 
romp  with  Moloch  who  did  little  but 
lie  and  gasp,  and  too  tired  even  to 
play  with  Cosmo,  who  could  not  com- 
fort himself  with  his  sister-in-law's 
assuiance  that  it  was  always  so  every 
summer.  It  ended  in  their  all  going 
to  the  sea  for  a  fortnight ;  for  which 
undreamed  of  delight  funds  were 
partly  provided  by  Edmund  and  partly 
by  a  benefaction  from  Pennithorne ; 
but  it  was  found  necessary  also  for 
Cosmo's  watch  to  disappear  about  that 
time,  and  it  went  accordingly,  unre- 
gretted  by  him  and  unnoticed  for  a 
good  while  by  anybody  else. 

Several  times  during  May  and  June 
Cosmo  had  complied  with  Mrs.  Ingle- 
by's  warm  invitation  to  come  and  see 
her.  But  always,  as  it  happened, 
there  had  been  others  there,  rather  to 
the  annoyance  of  Evelyn  Arrnitage. 
She  was  a  little  provoked  with  him, 
but  he  was  more  interesting  to  her 
now  than  ever,  in  his  shabby  coat 
and  with  that  new  look  of  power  and 
yet  of  sadness  on  his  boyish  face.  As 
it  happened  they  had  been  too  confi- 
dential with  each  other  to  slip  back 
into  ordinary  terms  and  talk  banalities. 
If,  as  she  guessed,  he  was  disappointed 
and  disenchanted,  he  might  well  feel 
as  though  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her  ;  but  she  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  confidential  again  some  day, 
and  she  could  bide  her  time.  When, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  they  started 
on  a  round  of  visits  she  was  rather 
glad  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  short 
round,  and  that  early  in  the  autumn 
they  might  expect  to  be  settled  in 
Kensington  again. 

So  it  befell  that  in  the  beginning  of 
October  Cosmo  got  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Ingleby,  inviting  him  to  an  evening 
party  at  her  house, — an  invitation 
which  he  accepted  the  more  gladly 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  sight 
of  these  friends,  and  his  dress-suit  was 


now  the  most  presentable  garment  he 
possessed. 

Evelyn  was  curious  to  know  at 
what  page  in  his  life's  romance  this 
unreasonable  young  man  had  now  ar- 
rived,— whether  he  read  it  as  tragedy 
or  comedy,  and  how  he  meant  to  end 
it,  supposing  that  Fate  allowed  him 
any  voice  in  the  catastrophe.  "It  is 
easier  to  talk  in  a  crowd  than  when 
there  are  only  two  or  three  people 
present,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  To- 
night he  shall  talk  to  me,  as  he  did  on 
those  days  when  we  first  met.  No 
doubt  London  has  made  him  reticent 
and  self-conscious,  but  we  will  see  if 
we  can't  break  that  down.  When  a 
man  offers  one  his  heart  he  is  often  a 
bore ;  but  when  he  shows  one  his  soul 
he  is  piquant  and  interesting, — only  a 
good  many  of  them  have  no  souls  to 
show  !  " 

It  must  be  owned  that  Miss  Armi- 
tage  prepared  herself  for  the  research 
into  a  man's  soul  in  much  the  same 
way  as  if  she  had  been  merely  intend- 
ing to  capture  his  heart.  That  is  to 
say  she  set  off  her  undeniable  beauty 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  contrived 
that  Cosmo  Heron  should  have  a 
seemingly  accidental  opportunity  for 
private  talk  with  her.  For  his  part, 
being  by  no  means  shy,  he  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The 
memory  of  their  first  meeting  made 
them  seem  like  old  friends  in  this 
wilderness  of  new  acquaintance  ;  and 
he  had  not  exchanged  three  words  with 
a  lady  since  he  left  home  last,  except 
with  Margaret. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  your 
literary  career  began,"  said  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  smiling  on  him  with  a  magnetic 
look  of  interest.  "  Is  it  not  time  that 
you  should  keep  your  promise  and  let 
me  read  something  that  you  have 
written  1 " 

"  Will  you  not  wait  till  I  have 
emerged  from  the  purli'  us  and  bye- 
ways  of  literature,  if  ever  I  do  ?  I 
assure  you  I  have  written  nothing  yet 
that  could  by  any  possibility  interest 
you." 

"  You  can't  be  sure  of  that.     Nowa- 
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days  we  are  allowed  to  interest  our- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  things.  Tell  me 
at  least,  what  papers  or  periodicals  you 
^vrite  for." 

"  Any  that  will  be  kind  enough  to 
accept  anything  of  mine  ;  some  that 
you  never  heard  of,  and  some  (just 
one  or  two)  that  you  may  have  come 
across.  Some  also  that  pay,  and  more 
that  do  not." 

"  You  are  very  uncommunicative. 
At  least  you  may  tell  me  what  kind 
of  subjects  you  choose,  and  whether 
you  sign  your  articles  with  your  own 
r  ame." 

He  laughed  without  any  trace  of 
mortified  vanity.  "  If  any  of  my 
bumble  efforts  had  happened  to  come 
your  way  you  would  not  have  needed 
to  ask.  Whenever  it  is  possible  I 
always  sign  my  name  in  full.  As  for 
subject,  the  imperative  necessity  at 
present  is  to  find  out  what  will  sell. 
Beyond  that  modest  ambition  there 
are  endless  vistas,  of  position,  and 
power,  and  influence,  and  possibly  a 
little  service  to  one's  generation. 
They  all  seem  open  when  some 
trumpery  third-rate  paper  has  ac- 
copted  an  article  ;  and  when  the  re- 
jected ones  come  back,  as  more 
frequently  happens,  every  door  seems 
shut  again  and  double-locked." 

From  the  tone,  it  did  not  seem  as 
though  his  discouraged  moods  were 
likely  to  last  too  long.  And  indeed 
ho  looked  as  though  poverty  and 
strenuous  endeavour  had  not  hurt 
him,  as  though  he  could  have  made 
very  merry  over  them  had  they  been 
the  worst  of  his  troubles. 

"  And  does  your  father  like  the  life 
for  you? "asked  Miss  Armitage,  de- 
li] >erately  probing  a  little  deeper. 

"  I,— don't  know.  If  I  knew  that 
he  did  not,  it  ought  to  be  a  reason 
with  me  for  persevering  in  it  and 
advertising  my  devotion  to  it  as  much 
as  possible.  You  know  enough  of  our 
extraordinary  position,  Miss  Armitage. 
to  understand  what  1  mean  by  that." 

•''  I  understand.  It  is  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  your  brother,  an 
all  iance  offensive  and  defensive  against 


all  the   world.     Is  his    work    of    the 
same  kind1?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  does  a  good  deal  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  his  friend,  Mr. 
Pierce,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  hints  and  introductions,  is  really 
a  literary  man ;  one  of  those  men  who 
do  good  work  and  are  never  heard  of, 
but  who  if  they  had  belonged  to  a 
literary  clique  would  have  long  ago 
made  themselves  lasting  reputations. 
I  should  like  to  bring  him  some  day 
to  see  you,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  him  out  of  his  shell." 

"  Thanks ;  I  should  be  pleased  to 
see  him,"  said  Miss  Armitage,  very 
slightly  interested  in  a  presumably 
shy  and  uncouth  personage,  however 
gifted.  "  I  was  sorry  that  your 
brother's  wife  was  too  much  occupied 
to  return  Mrs.  Ingleby's  call ;  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  made  her  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  I  was  sorry  too ;  but  Margaret 
never  goes  anywhere.  Between  our- 
selves, I  think  it  is  just  possible  that 
Mrs.  Ingle  by  may  have  frightened  her 
a  little.  In  spite  of  all  the  cares  of 
life  she  is  still  very  young  and  shy, 
perhaps  because  she  lives  with  her 
children  always  and  devotes  herself  to 
'them." 

"  People  who  live  simply  and  quietly 
enjoy  a  kind  of  perpetual  youth." 
Evelyn  Armitage  sighed  a  little  as  she 
spoke.  "  Her  sister,  your  wife,  is 
younger  still,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  In  years  and  in  experience,  yes." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  certain 
steadiness,  as  if  wondering  how  much 
she  knew,  and  resolute  to  let  her  per- 
ceive nothing  more.  Evelyn  went  oil 
warily,  "She  is  staying  with  your 
mother  just  now,  is  she  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  for  the  present.  Pennithorne 
is  better  for  her  than  Canonbury  ;  and 
it  was  time  she  saw  a  little  of  the 
country,  for  until  this  spring  she  had 
known  no  place  but  London." 

"  I  should  think, — Pennithorne  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  myself  more  than  I  did  there ; 
but  I  should  be  afraid  that  she  would 
find  it  dull  there  in  the  time  of  the 
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year  that  is  now  coming  on,  after  her 
life  in  town.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
country  myself,  but  I  have  never 
willingly  spent  November  in  an 
English  country  house,  and  I  should 
expect  to  find  it  somewhat  dreary." 

"  Never  willingly, — have  you  ever 
done  it  at  all  ? " 

"  No,  so  far  as  I  remember.  I  have 
always  been  here  or  abroad  since  I 
was  ten  years  old." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  I  wouldn't 
wrong  you  by  supposing  you  too  much 
of  a  cockney  to  enjoy  the  nameless 
mournful  charm  of  the  country  in  late 
autumn,  if  you  had  ever  given  it  a  fair 
trial." 

"  Charm  !— 

'  When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day, 
When  the  rotten  woodland  drips, 
And  the  leaf  is  stamped  in  clay.' " 

"  Tennyson  spoke  of  his  fat  Lincoln- 
shire lowlands,  that  are  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  summer-time  and  lose  all 
when  summer  goes.  What  difference 
does  it  make  to  our  treeless  moorlands 
whether  they  are  purple  and  green  as 
they  were  a  month  ago,  or  brown  and 
golden  as  they  will  be  a  month  hence  1 
It  is  only  another  phase  of  beauty." 

"You  would  like  to  persuade  me  to 
envy  the  lot  of  the  country  mouse 
shivering  in  her  hollow  tree  !  At  least, 
without  being  to  the  manner  born,  I 
can  believe  that  Herne's  Edge  will  be 
as  impressive  as  ever,  standing  four- 
square to  the  autumn  gales.  But 
confess,  is  it  not  very  lonely  there  in 
the  short  winter  days  ?  " 

His  face  darkened  a  little  and  he 
sighed,  but  promptly  repressed  the 
sigh.  "  Ah,  there  you  touch  a  weak 
point !  My  father  will  be  very  lonely 
there,  I  fear  ;  and  I  must  not  even  say 
that  I  am  sorry  to  leave  him  there 
alone,  for  fear  it  should  seem  as  though 
I  regretted  what  I  do  not  and  cannot 
regret." 

"  I  was  thinking  more  of  your  wife  ; 
but  of  course  she  is  with  your 
mother." 

"  Yes  ;  she  will  be  very  comfortable 
at  Pennithorne,  and  I  believe  Mrs. 


Heron  and  Emily  will  see  that  she  is 
not  too  dull.  They  were  so  anxious 
to  keep  her  with  them  that  they  are 
bound  to  do  their  utmost  for  her." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  tone ; 
nothing  less  fine  than  a  clever  woman's 
ear  could  have  detected  in  it  a  hint  of 
anything  but  kindliness  and  satisfac- 
tion. But  Evelyn  knew  as  well  as  if 
he  had  told  her  that  to  his  mind  his 
wife  had  no  business  at  Pennithorne, 
and  that  whether  their  disagreement 
had  been  explicit  or  not  her  share  in 
it  was  un forgiven. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said 
after  a  pause,  "  of  those  old  stories  you 
told  me  on  the  day  when  we  first  met. 
If  you  would  write  them  as  you  told 
them  to  me,  but  with  more  fulness  of 
detail,  the  world,  I  think,  would  be  as 
much  interested  as  I  was." 

"  I  could  not  make  *  copy '  out  of 
those  stories,"  answered  Cosmo 
gravely.  "  The  past  with  us  is  not  dead, 
but  an  active  force,  to  be  reckoned 
with,  not  theorised  about  and  dressed 
up  for  a  magazine." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  on  the  children.  I  don't  mean 
my  father's  sins,  Heaven  knows  !  but 
those  '  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,' 
dragging  themselves  out  beyond  the 
third  and  fourth  generation." 

"That  is  rather  a  depressing  fancy, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

'*  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  than  a  fancy ; 
but  perhaps  it  need  not  be  depressing. 
There  is  such  a  doom  in  many  a  family, 
linking  one  generation  to  another  in 
one  common  fault  and  misfortune. 
But  surely  such  a  devil's  chain  may  be 
broken  and  ought  to  be  broken ;  and 
it  is  rather  inspiriting  than  otherwise 
to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
break  it." 

"  The  hour  and  the  man,"  she  an- 
swered, smiling  with  a  bewitching 
change  from  criticism  into  sympathy 
and  congratulation. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  bold  enough  to 
think  that.  Why  should  not  history 
repeat  itself  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil?  All  through  the  Civil  War 
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Herne's  Edge  was  held  alternately 
by  two  brothers  of  one  family,  the 
younger  of  whom  was  a  Common- 
wealth man  (his  father  having  been  a 
Puritan  before  him),  while  the  elder 
took  the  part  of  the  King, — I  fear  in 
the  hope  of  getting  back  the  estate 
which  he  had  lost  through  family  in- 
trigues. He  got  it,  and  lost  it  again, 
and  the  younger  brother  held  it  all  the 
time  of  the  Protectorate.  But  at  the 
Restoration,  being  a  moderate  man, 
he  was  not  molested,  and  the  elder 
brother,  having  no  friends  sufficiently 
powerful  to  help  him,  could  only  plot, 
and  scheme  revenge,  and  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  family.  Then  he  died  ; 
the  other  soon  followed  him,  and 
their  sons  were  left,  as  every  one  sup- 
posed, to  carry  on  the  feud.  But  the 
king  de  facto  freely  yielded  place  to 
the  king  de  jure  ;  he  gave  up  all  that 
his  father  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
fighting  for,  and  went  away  to  found 
a  new  family  in  a  new  world." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  lived  long  and  throve  well,  I 
believe.  But  he  had  only  one  daughter, 
who  never  married,  and  so  that  branch 
of  the  family  died  out." 

"That  was  a  pity.  It  ought  to  have 
been  spared  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
the  peacemakers." 

"  We  have  certainly  comported  our 
selves  since  as  if  that  Cosmo  Heron 
had  carried  all  the  peacemaking  faculty 
of  the  family  out  of  England  with  him. 
But  he  left  an  honoured  name  with  us 
at  any  rate  ;  and  why  should  not  a 
namesake  of  his  take  up  his  mantle, 
and  do  his  work,  perhaps  even  more 
effectually  V 

"Why  not  indeed?"  she  thought. 
•'  But  then  you  should  not  have  begun 
by  leaving  your  wife  almost  at  the 
church  doors,  like  your  father  before 
you.  When  men  quarrel,  some  woman 
always  gets  the  worst  of  it !  "  Natur- 
ally she  did  not  say  as  much  aloud, 
and  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  say  any- 
thing else,  but  leaned  back,  fan- 
ning herself  in  silence,  with  smiling 
lips  and  shining  eyes,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  coming  and  going  with  the 


soft  wafts  of  air  that  came  and  went 
with  her  fan. 

Cosmo  leaned  back  also  luxuriously, 
and  watched  her  from  under  his  dai  k 
level  brows.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
be  in  a  pretty  room  again,  to  feel  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  prosperity 
about  him  once  more  ;  but  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  Evelyn  Armitage's  com- 
pany was  something  more  subtle  than 
this.  Because  he  had  seen  her  first  at 
Herne's  Edge,  on  that  day  which  was 
the  ending  of  his  tranquillity,  she  wa& 
a  link  between  the  old  life  and  the 
new.  She  did  not  reproach  him,  as 
any  of  his  own  people  would  have 
done ;  nay,  her  looks  showed  approval 
of  his  resolve,  and  something  in  her 
face  and  voice  was  more  like  home 
than  anything  else  in  this  land  of 
exile. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  at  last,  " —  will 
you  let  me  say  for  once  how  thoroughly 
I  sympathise  with  you  and  think  you 
right  1  "  Their  eyes  met,  and  in  both 
their  hearts  there  was  a  quick  moment- 
ary recollection  of  the  young  wife 
who  had  not  sympathised  or  thought 
her  husband  right.  "  Little  fool !  " 
thought  Evelyn  Armitage.  "Did 
she  not  know  how  to  keep  a  man's 
heart ;  or  is  it  possible  that  she 
thought  anything  else  of  more  conse- 
quence 1 " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  answered 
Cosmo  simply.  "  I  am  more  used  to 
being  thought  in  the  wrong  of  late. 
There  are  some  things  a  man  must 
do  if  he  would  not  forfeit  his  last  rags 
of  self-respect,  no  matter  whether  he 
likes  them  or  not.  And  of  course  he 
ought  not  to  need  encouragement  or 
hanker  after  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
sweet  when  it  comes, — you  don't 
know  how  sweet ! " 

"  Don't  I?  Well,  I  am  a  woman, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  sometimes  a  little 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  talk  with  a 
friend.  And  we  are  friends,  are  we 
not?  And  remember,  we  are  allies 
too,  if  ever  it  is  in  my  power  to  help 
you ;  so  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  my 
small  share  in — you  are  too  modest  to 
let  me  call  it  by  its  right  name." 
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She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  sweet 
frank  smile,  and  let  him  take  and 
press  it,  and  even  returned  the  pres- 
sure as  a  true  comrade  should.  And 
at  the  same  moment  she  rose  to  lead 
the  way  up  stairs  again,  less  concerned 
about  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
together,  than  conscious  that  the  con- 
versation had  reached  its  culminating 
point  and  had  better  end  there. 

I  fear  that  it  was  only  natural  to 
Evelyn  Armitage  to  try  to  gain  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  power  over  any  man 
in  whom  she  was  interested,  though  so 
far  she  had  been  interested  in  too  few 
to  have  earned  for  herself  the  reputation 
of  a  flirt.  But  in  this  case  there  were 
other  feelings  engaged,  at  once  more 
noble  and  more  base  than  those  which 
had  usually  prompted  her  to  try  her 
power.  In  the  first  place  she  wanted 
to  feel  that  she  had  some  intimate  con- 
nection, however  slight,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  a  romance  of  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice.  And  beneath  and 
behind  that,  in  something  less  crude 
than  words,  herself  whispered  to  her- 
self :  "  I  shall  never  marry.  I  don't 
want  to  marry  ;  but  why  should  I  not 
have  something  of  what  falls  to  other 
women's  lot  1  Why  should  I  not  have 
a  friend  who  might  have  been  some- 
thing more  1  Why  should  I  not  handle 
edged  tools  and  play  with  fire  a  little  1 
I  am  old  enough  to  be  wise  for  both 
of  us,  to  take  care  that  I  do  him 
no  harm ;  and  if  I  get  a  heartache 
for  myself  in  the  process  I  would 
rather  have  it  than  this  dull  calm,  this 
ignorance  of  what  every  chit  just  out 
of  the  schoolroom  thinks  herself  com- 
petent to  feel." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  define  the  feel- 
ings of  the  little  household  at  Canon- 
bury  when  Cosmo  returned  to  them 
without  his  wife.  Naturally  he  spoke 
of  the  separation  as  less  important  and 
more  temporary  than  it  seemed  to  him 
in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  At 
first  Margaret  rejoiced  that  Althea 


should  have  a  longer  holiday,  though 
the  little  girls  mourned  her  absence  ; 
and  Geoffrey  Pierce  held  his  peace, 
having  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
more  amiss  than  Cosmo  would  confess. 

But  as  time  went  on,  Margaret 
grew  puzzled  and  a  little  disappointed. 
Althea's  letters  were  most  kind  and 
loving,  and  the  presents  she  was  al- 
ways sending  showed  a  perpetual 
thought  of  them  and  of  their  needs. 
But  she  never  spoke  of  coming  back, 
or  answered  any  questions  on  that 
point ;  never  said  whether  she  was 
happy  or  otherwise  in  her  new  life,  and 
never  implied  that  she  had  any  choice 
as  to  whether  she  should  continue  in 
it.  Nor  did  she  ever  ask  after  Edmund 
or  even  mention  his  name,  at  which 
Margaret  waxed  somewhat  sore,  though 
she  had  perceived  long  since  that 
Althea's  clear  young  eyes  could  not 
regard  Edmund  through  that  beauti- 
fying haze  with  which  wifely  love  had 
veiled  her  own. 

Nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  Cosmo. 
He  assured  his  sister-in-law  with  much 
earnestness  that  Althea  had  herself 
chosen  to  remain  at  Pennithorne, 
and  that  his  mother  would  be  sure  to 
be  kind  and  indulgent  to  her.  "If 
not  she  might  go  to  my  father,"  he 
said,  and  sighed.  "  I  only  wish  she 
would  ;  nothing  at  Herne's  Edge  would 
be  too  good  for  her  in  his  estimation." 

But  he  did  not  say  that  he  wished 
to  have  his  wife  with  him,  or  even 
imply  that  he  intended  at  some  future 
time  to  send  for  her ;  and  meanwhile 
it  was  so  provokingly  evident  that 
things  were  better  as  they  were, — that 
he  could  not  have  supported  a  wife  with- 
out pinching  himself  beyond  what 
human  nature  was  likely  to  bear — that 
no  friend  to  either  of  them  could  have 
found  a  word  of  objection.  Yet  Mar- 
garet could  not  help  feeling  that  it 
was  not  like  Althea  to  be  so  reason- 
able, or  so  readily  persuaded  to  her 
own  advantage,  and  that  if  Cosmo 
was  reasonable  in  that  respect,  it  was 
not  by  his  own  will  or  with  his  own 
liking. 

As  for  Geoffrey  Pierce,  he  had  his 
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ow-n  reasons  for  being  uneasy.  He 
had  been  very  fond  of  Althea,  though 
ho  had  no  more  been  in  love  with  her 
than  with  Mona,  and  he  believed  in  a 
certain  straightforward  insight  and 
common  sense  which  he  had  always 
observed  her  to  possess.  Putting  one 
thing  and  another  together,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  she  must  have  learned 
something  in  Edmund's  home  that  had 
determined  her  not  to  be  on  Edmund's 
side  any  longer,  and  not  to  come  under 
his  roof  again.  If  so,  what  had  she 
learned,  and  were  they  all  fated  to 
know  it  some  miserable  day  ?  In  his 
perpetual  anxiety  and  concern  about 
Edmund  he  had  now  begun  to  include 
Cosmo,  watching  his  gradual  disen- 
chantment with  real  regret,  and  won- 
dering which  would  be  the  worst  for 
him, — to  be  disappointed  in  Althea,  or 
to  understand,  as  he  might  have  to  do 
before  very  long,  the  good  reason  and 
excuse  that  she  might  have  for  her 
conduct. 

Moreover,  Cosmo  had  been  leading 
hitherto  a  hermit's  life  of  solitude  and 
hard  work  that  was  not  natural  or 
desirable  for  so  young  a  man,  and  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  go 
on.  But  when  he  came  to  mix  in 
anything  that  could  be  called  society 
there  must  inevitably  be  a  peril  and 
an  awkwardness  in  his  position, — 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  yet  married, 
and  virtually  separated  from  his  wife. 
Ho  was  preternaturally  discreet,  cer- 
tainly; but  considering  the  race  he 
came  of  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  if  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
commit  any  indiscretion  nothing  that 
any  one  could  say  or  do  would  pre- 
vent him. 

Geoffrey  said  to  himself  that  he  was 
worried  and  troubled  by  this  new 
anxiety,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  he 
was  the  happier  for  it.  There  was 
more  hope  in  it  than  in  his  old  trouble 
about  Edmund,  though  he  could  see  no 
way  out  of  their  difficulties  for  either 
of  the  brothers. 

Cosmo  had  been  occupying  the  same 
lodgings  ever  since  he  came  to  Canon- 
bury.  They  were  not  comfortable, 


but  he  had  not  cared  to  consider 
degrees  of  discomfort,  and  having  once 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not 
afford  anything  better,  he  resigned 
himself  to  a  good  deal  against  which 
any  one  more  accustomed  to  poverty 
would  have  rebelled.  Sometimes  the 
contrast  between  his  daily  surround- 
ings and  his  brief  glimpses  of  another 
world  seemed  to  him  too  sharp,  and 
he  would  say  to  himself  with  a  grim 
smile  that  when  his  dress-suit  was 
worn  out  he  must  give  up  society. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  felt  no  in- 
clination to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  rather  to  seek  more  and  more  for 
interest  and  excitement  outside  those 
narrow,  dreary  walls.  The  household 
in  Burton  Road  of  course  came  first, 
and  served  in  some  sort  as  a  home. 
Beyond  that  the  circle  began  to  widen, 
of  comrades  in  what  he  had  called  the 
purlieus  of  literature  and  acquaintances 
made  beneath  Mrs.  Ingleby's  kindly 
roof.  In  none  of  them  did  his  interest 
go  very  deep,  for  he  was  not  happy 
enough  to  be  very  open-hearted  to 
more  prosperous  people.  But  they 
served  their  purpose,  like  the  frivolous 
book  with  which  one  beguiles  a  tedious 
journey  ;  while  for  real  sympathy  and 
comprehension  there  was  Evelyn  Armi- 
tage,  whom  he  could  see  when  he 
chose,  and  did  see  a  good  deal  of 
during  that  winter. 

Cosmo  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
young  man  to  drift  into  difficulties 
with  his  eyes  shut.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  an 
undesirable  thing  for  a  married  man 
to  depend  upon  a  female  friend  for 
sympathy.  But  no  one  could  have 
imagined  Miss  Armitage  growing  un- 
becomingly sentimental,  nor  was  he 
inclined  that  way  himself.  After  all, 
he  could  not  help  the  fact  that  she 
understood  him  better  than  any  one 
else  did,  and  cheered  him  by  smiling 
encouragement  while  every  one  else 
disapproved  or  at  least  despaired.  Nor 
could  he  help  finding  in  consequence  a 
pleasure  in  her  presence  that  nothing 
else  gave  him  ;  and,  Spartan  as  he  was, 
he  took  that  pleasure,  simply  and 
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naturally,  whenever  he  had  the  chance, 
and  thought  no  evil. 

After  the  manner  of  youth  he   was 
quite  convinced  of  the  finality  of  what 
he  felt  and  of  what  had  happened  to 
him.     Jffe  was  sure  that  Althea  and  he 
were  parted  for  ever ;  that  he  should 
always  be  disappointed  in  her,  always 
feel  a  kind  of  aching  void  where  his 
boyish  love  for  her  had  filled  a  place 
in  his  heart.     But  he   was  also  sure 
that  he  should  never   regret    having 
married  her,  since  it  had  rescued  her 
from  a  life  which  was  not  fit  for  her 
and   given    her  a   comfortable  home, 
and  for  himself  had  only  closed  for 
ever  certain  doors  that  he  had  never, 
since  his  fancy  for   Emily  had  died  a 
natural  death,   particularly   cared    to 
have  open.  As  for  his  beautiful  friend, 
he  imagined  the  relation  between  them 
continuing  unbroken    and  unchanged 
for  all   their  lives.     Evelyn's   charm 
for  him  was  not  that  of    youth  ;  he 
could  fancy  her  just  as  beautiful  and 
as   fascinating    when    her    hair   was 
white  ;  and   for  himself  he  felt   very 
old   already,    and    prepared  to    settle 
down  to  calm  contentment  with  the 
joys  of  friendship.     An  occasional  in- 
terview would  suffice  to  enliven  a  life 
of  hard  work  ;  and  in  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances what  more  in  the  way  of 
sentiment   could    he   expect    or    even 
desire  "?     And  what  should  he  know  of 
the  depths  of  passion  in  his  own  heart 
still  unsounded  ;  of  the  pitfalls  that 
surround  that  primrose-path  that    he 
and  Evelyn  Armitage  had  elected  to 
walk      together ;     of     the     festering 
wounds  that  may  be  made  by  a  link 
that  cannot  be  broken,  and  that  yet  has 
failed  to  bind  two  souls  into  one  1  He 
was  not  usually  stupid,  but  in  this  case 
preoccupation,  disappointment,  and  in- 
experience combined  to  make  him  so. 
In  his  firm  determination  not  to  pity 
himself  for  any  of  his  misfortunes  he 
rather   forgot   that   marriage   at  the 
worst  is    a    fact  that    it    is  safer   to 
make  the  best  of  than  to  ignore,  and 
that  life  is  too  long  and  too  complex 
to    be    spanned    by   one    formula  of 
cheerful  resolution. 


In  his  dreary  little  sitting-room, 
on  a  day  in  the  middle  of  December, 
Cosmo,  contemplating  with  satisfac- 
tion the  result  of  a  fair  morning's 
work,  summoned  Moloch  for  a  visit 
to  Burton  Road  to  see  what  Edmund 
had  been  doing.  He  had  accepted 
Edmund's  word  that  people  did  not 
dine  in  Canonbury,  and  allowed  his 
landlady  to  give  him  at  seven  the 
mixed  and  rather  melancholy  meal 
which  she  called  "  'igh  tea,"  while 
his  lunch  was  not  much  of  an  inter- 
ruption to  his  morning's  work  or 
much  tax  upon  anything  but  a  tin 
of  dry  biscuits.  His  mother  would 
have  been  in  dismay  had  she  known 
how  he  treated  himself,  or  was  treated, 
but  he  did  not  look  the  worse  for  it. 
The  deficiencies  of  his  wardrobe  an- 
noyed him  more  than  any  other  per- 
sonal hardship,  and  even  those  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  though  he  was 
hardly  aware  how  very  little  shabby 
clothes  affected  his  uncommon  and 
rather  distinguished  appearance.  At 
the  moment  he  was  reckoning  that 
there  would  be  time  to  finish  anything 
that  Edmund  might  have  left  undone, 
challenge  Geoffrey  Pierce  to  a  consti- 
tutional, and  get  back  in  time  to  have 
a  romp  with  the  little  girls  before 
seven  o'clock  brought  their  bedtime. 
Not  an  exciting  programme,  perhaps, 
but  enough  to  send  him  up  to  Number 
Fifteen  at  his  best  pace,  while  Moloch 
at  his  heels  testified  a  grim  delight  in 
having  got  out  of  doors  at  last. 

Edmund  was  in  the  den  and  at  work. 
He  just  looked  up,  as  his  brother  en- 
tered, to  greet  him  with  his  wonted 
affectionate  smile,  and  to  hand  across 
a  book  upon  which  he  said  he  had  been 
requested  to  give  an  opinion.  "  Look 
at  it,"  he  said ;  "  your  opinion  is  worth 
more  than  mine  any  day,  and  let  me 
finish  this  while  I  have  a  virtuous  fit 
on  me." 

So  Cosmo  read  and  Edmund's  pen 
flew ;  and  presently  Cosmo,  looking 
up,  was  about  to  call  his  brother's  at- 
tention to  some  astounding  statement, 
when  something  caught  his  eye  and 
diverted  his  thoughts.  It  was  only  a 
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directed  letter  ;  but  he  had  read  the 
name,  H.  Walsh,  Esq.,  before  he  knew 
that  his  eyes  had  rested  on  it.  He 
withdrew  them  instantly  to  bend  them 
oil  the  book  again  ;  when  he  looked 
up  at  the  turning  of  the  next  page,  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  had  been  drop- 
ped, as  it  were  casually,  over  the 
letter.  Cosmo  still  held  the  book 
before  him,  but  he  was  not  following  a 
word  of  it,  only  tracing  the  lines 
mechanically  while  he  was  thinking  of 
something  quite  different.  And  still 
Edmund's  pen  flew,  and  the  silence 
lasted  ,  till  presently  it  was  broken  by 
the  patter  of  little  feet  in  the  passage 
acd  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"Uncle  Cosmo,"  said  Mona's  little 
careful  voice,  and  as  he  answered  she 
pushed  open  the  door.  "  Oh,  papa  is 
there  too  !  "  she  went  on.  "  Please, 
Uncle  Cosmo,  may  I  speak  to  you  for 
a  minute  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  do  it  here,  or 
shall  I  come  out  there  to  you?  " 

"Out  here,  please!"  He  got  up 
and  went  out,  closing  the  door  behind 
him  and  bending  down  that  she  might 
whisper  the  important  communication 
that  evidently  lay  heavy  on  her  small 
soul. 

"Please, mamma  says  she  is  ashamed 
to  trouble  you,  but  Eliza  hasn't  come 
back  to-day,  and  Baby  May  is  poorly 
and  won't  let  mamma  go  out,  and  she 
doesn't  know  what  to  do." 

;' All  right,  sweetheart,  I'll  come,"  he 
answered  ;  and  abridging  the  steep 
stairs  for  those  little  feet  by  picking 
hei.'  up  and  tucking  her  under  his 
arm,  they  quickly  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Margaret  came  to  meet 
thorn  with  Baby  May  in  her  arms 
flushed  and  fretful. 

Margaret  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
presuming  on  her  young  brother-in- 
lav/'s  good  nature.  She  would  not 
have  made  an  errand  boy  of  him  on 
th(  present  occasion  if  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  helped  it;  but  she  knew  that 
he  was  most  willing,  and  that  if  he 
looked  vexed  at  the  freaks  of  the 
small  maid-servant  (who  had  chosen 
to  consider  herself  ill  and  to  go  home 


and  stay  there)  it  was  solely  on  her 
account ;  and  that  he  would  probably 
want  next  to  be  allowed  to  wash  up 
the  crockery  or  put  the  children  to  bed. 

Cosmo  felt  no  humiliation  in  walking 
round  to  two  or  three  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  laying  out  a  few  pence 
with  conscientious  care,  and  carrying 
home  his  purchases.  But  his  face  was 
very  sombre  and  thoughtful  the  while. 
Such  a  crazy  plank  seemed  alone  to 
stand  between  the  little  household  and 
total  shipwreck  !  The  mysterious  wind- 
fall of  the  summer  seemed  to  have 
been  all  spent  and  to  have  no  succes- 
sor ;  and  here  was  Mr.  Walsh  coming 
to  the  surface  again,  after  having  been 
ignored  for  six  months  or  more. 
Cosmo  knew  that  he  had  little  enough 
to  go  upon,  and  yet  could  not  help 
regarding  this  man  as  Edmund's  evil 
genius,  the  fiend  to  whom  he  would 
one  day  sell  his  soul  when  the  need 
was  at  its  worst,  if  he  had  not  done 
so  already.  Altogether  there  was 
little  comfort  in  the  prospect,  look 
which  way  he  would ;  but  with  the 
inveterate  hopefulness  of  youth  Cosmo 
soon  began  to  ponder  certain  small 
successes  of  his  own,  and  to  calculate 
the  possible  gains  from  some  new  ven- 
tures in  the  literary  line,  which  might 
give  him  the  power  to  deal  with  one 
at  least  of  Edmund's  troubles.  So 
pondering  he  executed  all  Margaret's 
commissions,  and,  finding  his  further 
assistance  declined,  tapped  at  Geoffrey 
Pierce's  door  and  invited  him  to  come 
out  for  a  walk. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  business,  it  appeared, 
at  the  West  End,  but  that  done  he 
would  be  glad  of  a  turn  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  So  the  two  made  their 
way  westwards  together,  by  train  and  on 
foot,  and  in  either  case  almost  equally 
silent,  till  at  last  the  elder  man  turned 
to  the  younger  with  a  sort  of  friendly, 
brotherly  abruptness,  and  said,  "  You 
are  getting  on." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  1 " 
asked  Cosmo,  surprised  and  pleased. 

"  I  saw  your  last  bit  in  THE  MIRROR, 
and  it  was  decidedly  good — too  good 
for  its  place." 
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"  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it  there." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  that's  the  mischief  of 
it  ;  but  that  was  as  good  as  Edmund's 
when  he  is  at  his  best.  Edmund  says 
he  hates  the  act  of  writing,  whatever 
the  result  may  be.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it?" 

"I  don't  think  I  like  it.  For  one 
thing  I  never  like  the  result  until  I 
have  so  far  forgotten  it  as  to  cease  to 
feel  it  mine." 

"  That's  a  pity  !  A  literary  hack 
should  enjoy  writing,  as  some  people 
enjoy  talking  for  talking's  sake,  and 
should  be  firmly  convinced  all  the 
while  that  he  is  saying  the  thing  as 
well  as  it  can  possibly  be  said." 

"  Then  I  shall  never  be  a  happy 
literary  hack." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will ;  you  are 
made  of  too  fine  stuff.  You  ought 
to  live  in  the  country  and  write  one 
book  in  five  years,  to  please  yourself, 
without  any  idea  of  making  money 
by  it." 

"  Or  of  getting  readers  ;  for  books 
written  on  that  principle  rarely  have 
many." 

"  Who  cares?  The  public  is  made 
up,  I  take  it,  of  average  men,  and  the 
average  man  is  a  fool.  It  is  not  an 
elevating  task  to  spend  one's  life  in 
trying  to  tickle  his  palate.  I  wish 
you  were  back  in  the  country,  and 
i^afe  out  of  the  hurly-burly." 

"  That  can't  be  till  some  one  else  is 
safe  out  of  it  too ;  and  you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do.  Sometimes  I  dread 
the  crash  that  is  coming,  and  some- 
times I  wish  it  were  over  and  had 
landed  us  all  in  a  little  rising  settle- 
ment on  the  edge  of  a  Western  prairie, 
editing  a  paper  and  running  a  store, 
and  making  a  new  name  and  a  new 
life  for  ourselves.  Would  you  come 
with  us?" 

"  I  suppose  I  should.  What  I  have 
got  in  the  way  of  a  career  and  an 
opening  I  should  have  to  leave  be- 
hind me ;  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  matter.  A  man  can  but  pay 
his  own  price  for  his  own  whistle, 
and  live  his  own  life  where  his  heart 
happens  to  be." 


Cosmo  stifled  a  sigh.  For  the  moment 
it  seemed  to  him  best  to  be  as  lonely 
as  his  companion  was,  and  not  to  be 
obliged  to  plan  a  new  life  in  a  new 
world  with  more  than  half  one's  heart 
left  behind  in  a  strange  old  house  in 
a  hollow  of  the  wild  northern  hills. 
But  he  would  not  say  so  ;  and  the 
next  moment  he  looked  up  and  saw 
what  put  the  whole  matter  tempor- 
arily out  of  his  head, — namely  Miss 
Evelyn  Armitage  walking  towards 
them  across  the  dingy  gravel  of  the 
Broad  Walk. 

She  had  recognised  him  and  was 
coming  a  little  out  of  her  way  to 
greet  him,  her  beautiful  face  looking 
more  beautiful  and  friendly  than  ever 
above  the  soft  blackness  of  her  furs. 
"  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
week?"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Ingleby  is 
going  to  write  to  you  to-night,  I 
believe." 

"  I  am  very  much  at  her  orders," 
answered  Cosmo.  "  I  meant  to  come 
and  see  her  on  Sunday.  May  I  in- 
troduce to  you  my  friend  Mr. 
Pierce  1  " 

Evelyn  was  aware  of  two  wistful 
eyes  looking  at  her  out  of  a  rugged, 
homely  face.  They  had  so  much  the 
look  that  dogs'  eyes  have, — a  look 
that  seems  accustomed  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  words  and  to  plead  mutely  to 
be  understood — that  she  almost  felt  a 
fanciful  surprise  when  he  spoke,  in 
answer  to  her  friendly  greeting,  with 
the  acquired  ease  of  a  shy  man  who 
has  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  world. 

She  had  been  paying  calls,  she  said, 
and  was  now  going  to  take  two  or 
three  turns  in  the  Gardens,  and  so 
home  ;  yes,  they  might  come  with  her 
if  they  had  nothing  better  to  do.  And 
so  they  paced  briskly  up  and  down  for 
half  an  hour,  while  the  scanty  light  of 
the  December  day  faded  into  dusk. 
When  Miss  Armitage  turned  home- 
wards they  went  with  her,  and  only  left 
her  at  Mrs.  Ingleby's  door.  She  asked 
them  to  come  in,  and  Geoffrey  rather 
wondered  that  Cosmo  should  decline, 
especially  as  he  could  give  no  reason 
but  that  he  had  something  else  to  do, 
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which  something  only  turned  out  to 
be  a  game  of  play  with  the  little  girls 
at  the  close  of  their  long  dull  day, 
while  their  mother  was  busy  down 
stairs  preparing  that  evening  meal 
which  was  so  much  more  of  a  joke  to 
Ecmund  than  to  her.  This  was  the 
hour  of  the  day  when  they  most  missed 
Aunt  Thea,  which  was  perhaps  one 
reason  why  Uncle  Cosmo  felt  that 
his  engagement  to  them  should  be 
inviolate,  though  he  did  not  say  so  to 
his  companion. 

Miss  Armitage  was  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  person  to  address  all  her  conver- 
sation to  one  acquaintance,  and  leave 
another,  however  recent,  in  the  cold. 
Sho  looked  at  Mr.  Pierce  long  enough 
to  find  that  he  was  plain  but  undeni- 
ably a  gentleman,  and  talked  to  him 
enough  to  elicit  that  his  abilities  were 
above  the  common,  though  he  was  in 
no  hurry  to  display  them.  But  to 
him  it  seemed  that,  if  she  had  looked 
at  aim  and  spoken  to  him  as  she  looked 
at  and  spoke  to  Cosmo,  he  could  never 
have  hardened  his  heart  to  leave  her 
on  Mrs.  Ingleby's  threshold,  and  that 
even  the  amount  of  notice  she  had 
vouchsafed  to  himself  would  have  kept 
him  at  her  side  just  as  long  as  she 
would  have  allowed  him  to  stay.  He 
had  called  himself  unimpressionable, 
wfcch  simply  means  that  he  was  wait- 
ing till  his  time  came.  It  had  come 
novr ;  and  all  the  way  home,  between 
his  eyes  and  the  winter  dusk,  Evelyn 
Armitage's  beautiful  face  came  and 
wer.t  and  came  again,  with  a  persist- 
ence he  could  hardly  mistake ;  and 
through  the  noises  of  street  and  train 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  low  clear  tones 
of  her  voice  as  he  vainly  tried  to  re- 
call the  exact  words  she  had  said. 

Such  a  visionary  passion  at  first 
sight  was  hardly  likely  to  be  very 
violent  or  very  dangerous  in  a  man  of 
Geoffrey  Pierce's  age,  who  was  besides 
somewhat  hopeless  both  by  ha^it  and 
temperament.  Such  men  as  he  may 
love  "  some  bright  particular  star" 
but  do  not  "  think  to  wed  it."  But 
remembering  how  long  it  was  since  he 
had  fancied  himself  in  love  (and  he 


knew  now  that  it  had  been  only  fancy 
then),  he  felt  a  kind  of  thrill,  as 
though  the  wheel  of  Time  had  turned 
backwards  and  restored  his  lost  youth. 
There  was  no  thought  in  his  mind  of 
fighting  against  it.  Why  indeed 
should  he  fight  ?  He  had  no  unreason- 
able hopes  to  banish,  no  visions  of  the 
impossible  to  delude  him.  There  had 
been  little  enough  of  beauty  in  his 
hard  life,  and  if  Beauty  herself  in  a 
form  of  flesh  and  blood  had  smiled  at 
him  incidentally  under  the  leafless 
trees  i»  Kensington  Gardens,  address- 
ing a  few  casual  remarks  to  him  and 
letting  him  touch  her  hand  at  parting, 
why  should  he  not  remember  it  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  be  glad  to  think  that 
Beauty  had  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  and  might  be  met  with  again 
some  happy  day  ?  Perhaps  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  feel  a  kind  of 
envy  of  Cosmo,  of  the  words  and  looks 
that  beauty  directed  over  her  other 
shoulder.  Some  women  (and  Evelyn 
was  one  of  them)  can  distinguish  those 
whom  they  delight  to  honour  in  a 
way  that  may  well  drive  less  fortunate 
admirers  wild  with  envy,  and  without 
themselves  stepping  down  one  inch 
from  their  pedestal  of  womanly 
dignity. 

But  suddenly  across  Mr.  Pierce's 
kindly-envious  thoughts  and  wonder- 
ings  as  to  what  he  should  have  done 
had  he  been  in  Cosmo's  place,  a  recol- 
lection came  like  an  unpleasing  shock. 
The  boy  was  married  !  Those  sweet 
smiles  were  even  more  strictly  for- 
bidden fruit  for  him  than  for  the  older 
man  who  had  long  since  renounced  all 
idea  of  such  things  for  himself.  Did 
Miss  Armitage  know  it  1  She  must ; 
but  if  so,  were  those  smiles  and  looks, 
and  the  gentle  railleries  of  perfect  in- 
timacy, quite  justifiable  ?  Or  was 
Geoffrey  Pierce  a  censorious  old  woman, 
who  fancied  dangers  and  saw  harm 
where  no  harm  could  come? 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  monomaniac," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  have  been 
looking  after  Edmund  like  a  hen  with 
one  duckling  till  I  have  learned  to  be 
always  forecasting  and  foreboding.  But 
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the  situation  is  so  full  of  undesirable 
possibilities  that  it  may  well  make 
one  uneasy.  Women  with  that  kind 
of  irresistible  grace  ought  to  be  kept 
locked  up.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
harm  they  may  do  even  without  in- 
tending it ;  and  if  they  should  happen 
to  intend  it,  as  they  often  do !  " 

An  apparently  groundless  impres- 
sion is  sometimes  very  persistent,  per- 
haps because  it  has  really  some  grounds 
which  have  been  perceived  by  a  sense 
more  subtle  and  acute  than  sight  or 
hearing. 

Geoffrey  Pierce  could  not  get  rid, 
by  argument  or  self-ridicule,  of  the 
idea  that  Cosmo  was  in  some  danger 
in  his  visits  to  South  Kensington. 
Nor  did  it  tend  to  alter  his  view  of 
the  case  when  the  young  man  came 
back  from  there  on  the  next  Sunday 
evening  with  bright  abstracted  eyes 
and  in  a  mood  of  fitful  high  spirits. 
Yet  through  all  his  suspicions  that 
Evelyn  Armitage  might  be  doing 
mischief,  and  wilfully  doing  it,  there 
ran  a  very  decided  wish  to  see  her 
again.  And  when  Cosmo  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  bring  his 
friend  with  him  on  a  certain  evening 
that  week,  Geoffrey  had  some  ado  to 
hide  the  eagerness  that  surprised  him- 
self. "  When  I  see  them  together 
again  I  can  judge  better,  and  perhaps 
get  rid  of  this  troublesome  idea,"  he 
thought.  "And — — well,  I  may  as  well 
be  honest,  and  own  that  I  want  to  see 
her  again.  She  can  do  me  no  harm,  if 
she  were  Trojan  Helen  herself,  since 
I  am  too  old  and  too  wise  to  cry  for 
the  moon.  But  the  moon  is  very  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  1  will  have  a  sight  of 
her  face  for  once  in  a  way." 

Nothing  happened  on  that  evening 
that  the  most  minute  and  painstaking 
chronicler  could  call  an  event.  Evelyn 
did  her  duty  courteously  by  Mrs. 
Ingleby's  guests,  who  that  night  were 
not  very  numerous,  and  if  she  spent  a 
little  more  time  in  talking  to  Cosmo 
Heron  than  to  any  of  the  others,  she 
merely  exercised  that  freedom  of  choice 
which  we  all  claim  for  ourselves.  But 
perhaps  her  manner  might  have  been 


a  shade  colder  and  more  repressive  if 
she  had  known  how  preternaturally 
sharpened  by  fear  and  friendship  were 
the  eyes  that  were  watching  them  both. 

As  Cosmo's  friend,  and  a  man  clever 
enough  to  be  interesting  in  himself, 
she  had  distinguished  Mr  Pierce  by  a 
little  extra  attention,  so  he  need  not 
have  felt  any  pangs  of  jealousy  to 
quicken  his  perceptions.  But  perhaps 
he  only  felt  the  difference  between 
friendly  courtesy  and  that  nameless 
light  of  sympathy  and  appeal  that  was 
in  her  eyes  when  they  met  Cosmo's. 

He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  life,  though  of  late  he 
had  let  himself  drop  into  the  ways  of 
a  recluse.  He  knew  what  platonic 
friendship  generally  means,  espe- 
cially when  one  of  the  parties  is 
already  married  ;  how  common  it  is, 
and  how  sometimes  it  ends  in  tragedy, 
and  oftener  in  bathos  or  tragi- 
comedy, and  memories  huddled  away 
in  mortification  and  shame.  And 
there  are  some  people  for  whom  those 
who  care  for  them  at  all  instinctively 
dread  any  lowering  experience  how- 
ever common,  knowing  how  tragically 
they  will  take  it,  and  how  they  will 
chafe  against  the  inevitable,  like  those 
wild  birds  that,  once  caged,  dash  them- 
selves to  death  against  the  wires.  It 
was  not  easy  to  imagine  Cosmo  be- 
having lightly  or  heartlessly,  either  to 
the  lovely  child  he  had  made  his  wife 
or  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  had 
apparently  set  her  fancy  upon  him; 
but  it  was  very  easy  to  imagine  him 
wrecking  his  peace  of  mind  between 
them,  as  he  had  already  ruined  his 
worldly  prospects. 

Geoffrey  Pierce  saw  it  all,  as  he 
stood  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Mrs.  Ingle- 
by's drawing  room.  He  saw  the  old 
miserable  story  reacted,  as  he  had 
seen  it  so  often  before,  but  with  a 
difference  ;  and  he  swore  that  it  ought 
to  be  prevented,  asking  himself  de- 
spairingly how  and  by  whom  ;  and 
then  finally  before  the  evening  was 
over,  he  came  to  a  resolution  worthy 
of  Cosmo  himself  for  imaginative 
Quixotry. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LESS  than  a  week  after  that  even- 
ing, as  Miss  Armitage  sat  alone  one 
afternoon,  Mr.  Pierce  was  shown  into 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Fortune  favours  me,"  he  said  as 
soon  as  their  greetings  were  exchanged. 
"  I  have  not  time  to  form  elaborate 
plans  or  to  carry  them  out ;  but  I 
wanted  to  find  you  alone,  and  I  have 
done  it." 

Evelyn  looked  at  him,  puzzled  and 
surprised.  The  words  might  have 
been  meant  for  a  far-fetched  compli- 
ment, but  she  had  thought  him  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  that,  and  his 
manner  was  far  more  business-like 
than  complimentary. 

•'  Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  be  very  unconventional,  if 
nothing  worse  ;  and  our  time  is  so 
short,  that  I  feel  1  may  as  well  begin 
as  I  am  going  on.  I  shall  inevitably 
make  you  angry,  and  I  am  more  loth 
to  do  that  than  you  can  guess ;  but  it 
cannot  be  helped." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  make  me 
angry,  Mr.  Pierce  1  "  she  asked  a  little 
haughtily,  not  because  she  was  already 
angry,  but  because  she  hated  to  be 
bewildered. 

"  I  am  going  to  interfere  in  what  is 
no  business  of  mine,  and  to  criticise 
your  conduct  in  a  way  no  woman  ever 
forgives.  I  am  going  to  ask  whether 
you  think  that  a  man  who  from  any 
cause  is  parted  from  his  wife  can  with 
safety  have  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  for  his  friend  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  possible,  Mr. 
Pierce,"  answered  Evelyn  with  much 
composure. 

*'  Perhaps  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not, 
— in  this  world.  And  I  think  that 
when  Providence  has  given  to  women 
certain  dangerous  weapons  they  ought 
to  le  careful  how  they  use  them." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  have 
not  been  careful  enough  2  " 

"  I  do.  Not  that  I  wish  to  impute 
much  blame  to  you.  I  dare  say  you' 
meant  no  harm;  but  it  is  likety 


enough  that  you  may  have  done  harm, 
and  that  you  may  do  more." 

"I  am  grateful  for  your  good 
opinion  !  And  what  do  you  expect 
will  be  the  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conversation  ? " 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  will  never 
speak  to  me  again,  and  that  will  be  a 
severer  punishment  than  you  can 
imagine.  But  in  the  second  place — 
well,  I  have  a  little  hope,  in  spite  of 
a  life's  experience  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  '  no  man  can  deliver  his 
brother.'  '; 

"  A  little  hope  of  what  ? " 

"  That  you  will  remember  my  words 
and  act  upon  them,  after  all,— that 
you  will  not  lead  a  man  to  follow  you 
on  to  ground  where  he  cannot  walk 
safely  though  you  may, — that  you 
wilJ  be  too  tender-hearted  to  risk 
bringing  another  trouble  into  a  life 
that  is  hard  enough  already." 

"  Do  you  think  then  that  my  friend- 
ship could  only  bring  a  man  trouble  1 " 
She  did  not  seem  angry.  She  smiled 
as  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  work 
with  which  she  was  pretending  to  be 
busy,  and  the  light  of  that  smiling, 
questioning  glance  went  through  and 
through  him,  as  she  willed  it  should,, 
making  him  change  colour  and  almost 
tremble  as  at  a  vision  of  what  could 
not  be. 

"  Friendship  !  "  he  said  recovering 
himself.  "  If  you  could  tell  me  that 
your  friendship  is  to  Cosmo  no  more 
than  a  man's  would  be,  and  that  you 
have  never  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously made  him  feel  your  woman's 
weapons ' ' 

"What  then?" 

"I  should  answer  that  yon  could 
not  so  deceive  yourself ;  or  that  if  you 
could,  you  would  owe  me  thanks  for 
having  opened  your  eyes,  though  no 
woman  could  be  expected  to  have  gen- 
erosity enough  to  pay  them." 

She  smiled  again.  "You  have  not 
a  high  opinion  of  us.  And  do  you 
really  think  me  a  Lady  Clara  who 
must  be  adjured  to  pray  heaven  for  a 
human  heart  and  let  her  foolish  victim 
go?" 
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"  Not  at  all ;  if  I  did  I  should  not 
be  tempted  to  make  any  such 
appeal,  except  for  purposes  of 
rhetoric.  But  a  heartless  woman  is 
not  dangerous.  What  I  fear  is  lest 
in  pity  and  in  kindness  you  may  set 
a  man  hankering  for  forbidden  fruit. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  ex- 
plain myself  ;  you  understand  me  very 
well.  I  will  go  now,  and  when  I  am 
gone  you  will  begin  to  think  that 
after  all  there  is  truth  in  what  I  have 
said.  I  know  that  you  will  think 
that,  and  act  upon  it,  unless  I  have 
been  very  much  mistaken  in  you  ;  but 
that  you  should  ever  forgive  me  for 
having  said  it  is  more  than  I  expect." 

His  words  were  plain  and  his  man- 
ner curt  and  almost  rough,  as  though 
he  were  too  desperate  to  be  careful 
how  he  spoke  ;  but  his  eyes  lingered 
on  her  face  all  the  while,  full  of  the 
yearning  that  he  would  not  speak, 
pleading  for  pity  and  comprehension. 

Miss  Armitage  thought  fit  to  sur- 
prise him  again  by  answering  his 
involuntary  look,  rather  than  his  wil- 
ful speech,  with  such  a  frank,  kindly, 
yet  almost  sorrowful  glance  as  never 
woman  yet  gave  who  was  piqued 
or  hurt.  "I  am  going  to  show  you," 
she  said,  "that  you  do  not  know 
women  quite  so  well  as  you  suppose. 
You  said  that  no  woman  in  such  a 
case  would  thank  you  for  warning 
her ;  but  I  do  thank  you.  I  think 
you  have  been  very  true  to  your  friend, 
though  a  little  hard  on  me.  And  I 
think  you  have  spoken  less  kindly 
than  you  meant." 

"How  did  you  guess  that?"  he 
asked  rather  stupidly. 

She  just  glanced  round  again  with 
an  odd  little  twist  of  the  lips  that 
said,  "  Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you 
that,  even  if  I  could  I  "  and  was  silent 
a  moment,  with  hands  lying  idle  in 
her  lap.  "  Yes,"  she  said  at  last  ;  "  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you.  You 
have  shown  me  the  man's  point  of 
view.  I  knew  that  the  situation  had 
risks,  but  I  thought  I  could  manage 
it.  You  hnve  shown  me  that  in  your 
estimation  the  risks  are  too  great  to 


be  worth  running,  and  you  ought  to 
know  best.  So  ends  a  pleasant  episode, 
and  my  dream  of  being  a  true  friend 
to  a  man  who  has  not  so  many  friends 
as  he  deserves." 

Her  little  half- repressed  sigh  told  of 
a  real  regret,  but  perhaps  if  it  had 
been  keener  she  would  not  have  let 
him  see  it,  and  perhaps  it  was  qualified, 
at  least  for  the  time,  by  the  fact  that 
a  new  interest  had  arisen  just  as  she 
seemed  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the 
old. 

Geoffrey  Pierce  was  not  deeply 
versed  in  women's  wiles ;  but  he  dis- 
trusted a  victory  that  seemed  too 
easily  won.  "  Do  you  really  mean 
that  it  is  to  end  at  once?"  he  asked. 

"  Possibly  ;  but  I  arn  not  bound  to 
make  any  promises.  The  kind  of  woman 
you  have  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Pierce, 
would  promise,  and  would  keep  her 
promise  to  the  ear  only  to  break  it  to 
the  sense." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  kind  of 
woman  I  have  in  my  mind  1 "  he  asked 
almost  fiercely.  "  1  came  here  to  plead 
for  my  friend,  but  do  you  think  I  am 
not  pleading  for  you  too,  entreating 
you  to  be  what  you  were  meant  to  be, 
some  man's  guiding  star,  instead  of  a 
false  light  to  lead  another  to  destruc- 
tion 1  Oh,  I  know  I  am  too  bold,  on  so 
brief  an  acquaintance,  to  ask  you  to  be 
yourself.  How  should  I  know  what 
you  are  like  ?  But  I  do  know  it, 
and  you  feel  and  know  that  I  am 
right." 

There  is  no  courage  so  desperate  as 
that  of  a  shy  man  who  has  once 
broken  through  the  crystal  wall  of  his 
shyness.  Geoffrey  Pierce  at  that 
moment  could  speak  out  his  inmost 
thought,  and  was  reckless  as  to  what 
his  hearer  thought  of  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  just  as  well  that  he  did  not  know 
her  fancy  for  men  who  could  interest 
her,  and  how  interesting  he  himself 
was  to  her  at  that  moment.  A  little 
hope  of  pleasing  her  would  have  made 
him  tremble  and  hesitate,  but  despair 
made  him  bold. 

Before  either  had  time  to  say 
another  word  there  was  a  little  bustle 
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in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Ingleby  entered, 
bringing  with  her  an  acquaintance 
whom  she  had  encountered  near  her 
o  ,vn  door. 

Geoffrey  had  not  come  there  to  see 
Mrs.  Ingleby,  and  might  have  taken 
his  departure  shortly  with  no  attempt 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her  ;  but 
ho  fancied,  quite  untruly,  that  after 
such  a  conversation  as  they  had  had 
Miss  Armitage  might  not  find  it  easy 
to  make  talk  for  newcomers.  So  he 
stayed  on  her  account,  and  made  the 
talk  himself,  talking  better  than 
usual  under  the  stress  of  excitement 
a  ad  emotion  that  stirred  his  pulses. 
1 1  his  profession  he  could  have  no  lack 
o:  subjects,  when  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  speak  unremuneratively 
what  he  might  have  written  at  so 
much  per  line.  And  Mrs.  Ingleby, 
liking  men  who  could  amuse  her  and 
toll  her  some  new  thing,  was  delighted 
with  the  new  acquaintance,  whom  she 
had  somehow  overlooked  on  his  former 
visit,  and  on  his  rising  to  go  pressed 
him  cordially  to  come  again. 

To  her  he  gave  thanks  but  no 
promise ;  to  Evelyn  his  eyes  said 
plainly  as  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
"  Shall  I  come?  "  " If  you  choose, — 
if  you  dare, — if  you  will !  "  her  eyes 
suid  in  answer,  as  she  moved  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  then  they  took  leave  of  one  an- 
other with  a  sort  of  friendly  defiance, 
as  those  who  feel  that  in  the  dispute 
between  them  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  said  on  either  side. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Geoffrey 
Pierce's  unconventional  interference 
merely  forestalled  the  inevitable  ;  for 
Evelyn  Arrnitage  was  neither  foolish 
•enough  not  to  foresee  one  possible 
consequence  of  what  she  had  confessed 
to  be  playing  with  fire,  nor  wicked 
-enough  to  desire  it.  In  a  sort  of  des- 
peration of  ennui  she  had  been  quite 
willing  to  risk  a  heartache  for  herself, 
but  she  had  by  no  means  come  to  the 
point  of  finding  enlivenment  in  an- 
other's suffering.  She  thought  Mr. 
Pierce  officious,  but  forgave  him  on 
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account  of  his  courage,  and  on  account 
of  something  else  that  had  been  inci- 
dentally quite  apparent.  His  warning 
had  spoiled  her  satisfaction  in  her  new 
amusement,  and  made  her  conscience 
too  uneasy  to  let  her  persevere  in  it. 
The  risk  could  not  be  so  great,  she 
thought,  as  he  imagined  ;  but  it  would 
never  do  to  be  obliged,  some  miserable 
day,  to  blush  before  him,  and  feel  that 
he  was  thinking,  "  I  warned  you  of 
this." 

None  the  less  she  was  very  sorry. 
It  had  been  pleasant  to  talk  to  Cosmo 
Heron,  to  lead  him  to  confide  in  her, 
to  feel  that  her  friendship  was  one 
bright  spot  in  a  life  that  had  very 
few.  Pleasant  it  was  too,  though 
even  less  safe,  to  feel  that  she  under- 
stood him  better  than  father,  or 
brother,  or  wife,  and  to  be  aware 
that  she  was  altogether  perfect  in  his 
eyes,  even  if  his  fancy  did  not,  like 
hers,  stray  into  a  region  of  impossible 
contingencies,  and  speculate  with 
melancholy  pleasure  as  to  what  might 
have  been  if  she  had  been  ten  years 
younger  or  he  ten  years  older ;  if  they 
had  met  sooner,  or  if  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  had  been  quite 
unlike  the  reality.  Now  there  must 
be  an  end  of  all  that,  if  a  mere  spec- 
tator could  see  what  she  had  been 
trying  to  persuade  herself  was  not 
there  to  be  seen.  And  if  Cosmo  was 
hurt,  if  she  had  to  seem  to  be  hard  on 
one  upon  whom  life  had  been  so  hard 
already,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  but 
of  his  too-careful  friend  who  would 
not  let  him  have  a  present  solace  for 
fear  it  might  cost  him  something  in 
the  end. 

Of  course  Miss  Armitage  made  no 
scene  of  explanation,  such  as  Geoffrey 
Pierce's  headlong  masculine  directness 
had  drawn  her  into ;  but  none  the  less 
she  made  her  meaning  evident.  And 
Cosmo  left  Mrs.  Ingleby's  house,  after 
his  next  visit  there,  feeling  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  disappointed  ;  assured 
that  he  had  in  no  way  given  offence, 
but  smilingly  put  back  from  his  posi- 
tion as  confidential  friend  into  a  mere 
acquaintance,  one  who  never  had  or 
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could  have  a  claim  to  be  anything 
more. 

Thinking  it  over  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  it,  but  could  not  doubt  the 
fact ;  could  hardly  say  what  looks  or 
words  had  given  him  the  impression, 
but  only  grew  the  more  sure  of  it  the 
more  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
it  might  be  his  own  fancy,  or  at  worst 
the  caprice  of  the  moment  in  her. 
Well,  no  doubt  he  had  been  weari- 
some. He  had  presumed  too  much 
upon  her  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
had  been  led  to  talk  too  much  of  him- 
self and  his  own  interests ;  and  she 
had  very  naturally  grown  weary  of 
his  talk  and  of  him.  And  so  that 
was  over, — gone  the  way  of  all  pleas- 
ant things  ;  and  friendship  had  proved 
as  broken  a  reed  as  love.  To  a  hap- 
pier man  it  would  have  been  a  sting 
of  mortification,  a  subject  that  he 
could  not  easily  dismiss  from  his 
thoughts,  and  that  yet  irked  him  to 
think  of.  But  Cosmo  was  very  young 
and  not  at  all  happy,  and  he  had  lost 
too  much  of  late  to  be  able  cheerfully 
to  lose  anything  more,  however  slight 
and  intangible  a  possession.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  had  been  fighting  the 
darkness  of  Egypt  with  the  help  of  a 
farthing  candle.  It  had  been  a  poor 
illumination  doubtless,  but  it  was  out, 
and  he  measured  his  regret  for  it  by 
the  gloom  in  which  it  had  left  him. 

And  so  he  reached  his  lodging  that 
night  and  shut  himself  in  there  with 
a  sort  of  consciousness  of  having  come 
to  a  crisis  of  his  fate ;  the  desperate 
feeling  which  we  have  most  of  us 
known,  that  things  have  come  to  the 
worst  and  yet  will  not  and  cannot 
mend,  that  life  is  unendurable  and 
yet  must  go  on.  There  is,  moreover, 
something  painfully  familiar  to  us  all 
in  the  way  in  which  one  half-confessed 
annoyance  will  deepen  all  the  other 
shades  of  life.  Because  Miss  Armitage 
had  seemed  inclined  to  throw  him 
over,  Cosmo  suddenly  found  himself 
unable  to  shut  his  eyes  any  longer  to 
the  many  more  important  troubles 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  gallantly 
disdained  to  pity  himself.  He  could 


no  longer  hide  from  himself  that  his 
self-sacrifice  had  been  a  mistake 
throughout, — useless,  unrequited,  even*- 
ridiculous.  He  could  no  longer  per- 
suade himself  that  Edmund  had  any 
real  regard  for  his  opinion,  or  found 
his  presence  any  check,  or  even  any 
comfort.  He  could  no  longer  make 
himself  think  that  he  did  not  mind 
poverty,  that  dusty  sordid  lodgings, 
and  ill-cooked  food,  and  perpetual 
small  economies  were  anything  but 
hateful  to  him. 

As  for  Althea,  the  thought  of  her 
was  worst  of  all,  for  to  her  he  had 
acted  the  part  of  the  tempter ;  he  had 
made  her  sell  her  freedom  for  a  dream, 
and  her  pure  young  soul  for  ease  and 
comfort  and  a  life  of  luxury.  He  had 
tried  not  to  despise  her,  but  the  only 
way  to  avoid  doing  so  was  to  lay  the 
blame  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  they 
were  sorely  burdened  already. 

He  looked  round  the  dreary  little 
room,  with  its  barren  poverty,  its 
tawdry  ornament,  and  for  the  first 
time  allowed  his  eyes  to  tell  him  what 
it  was  really  like.  Not  a  labourer's 
cottage  in  Ernston  but  was  a  homely 
palace  compared  with  this  hopeless 
vulgarity  :  the  cheap  furniture  al- 
ready shabby  though  the  raw  new- 
ness was  not  off  it ;  the  terrible  works 
of  art  upon  the  walls ;  the  faded 
cotton  table-cloth  of  various  shades  of 
magenta,  which  his  landlady  had 
added  to  her  decorative  stock  in  her 
joy  at  having  secured  a  permanent 
lodger,  and  which  had  already  seen  its 
best  days  ;  the  musty  curtains  remin- 
iscent of  the  nightly  pipes  of  many 
lodgers,  and  upon  which  time  could 
now  do  no  more. 

He  knew  now  that  he  loathed  it  all,, 
that  his  surroundings  fretted  and 
worried  him,  making  work  difficult 
and  repose  impossible ;  and  he  de- 
spised himself  for  caring  about  such 
trifles.  But  that  was  not  the  sting  of 
it.  In  some  circumstances  he  would 
have  cared  little  for  the  outward  as- 
pect of  this  prison  that  he  had  made 
for  himself,  and  the  bread  and  water 
of  affliction  would  have  been  savoury 
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fire  enough.  In  this  hour  of  his  dis- 
4  cDuragement  he  put  the  matber  to 
himself  with  brutal  plainness,  and  told 
himself  that  he  had  given  everything, 
— his  youth,  his  light  heart,  his  hopes 
of  love  and  happiness,  as  well  as  those 
vorldly  prospects  which  he  valued  less 
— for  one  who  did  not  care,  and  could 
not  understand,  and  would  be  none 
the  better  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  brothers  'had  few  tender  mem- 
ories of  childhood  in  common.  They 
had  been  parted  so  much  and  so  long 
t.-iat  it  was  possible  for  Cosmo,  when 
he  chose  to  do  so,  to  stand  aloof  and 
j  idge  Edmund  as  he  might  have 
judged  a  stranger.  He  chose  to  do  it 
now  for  the  first  time  ;  for  the  first 
time  recalled  his  father's  predictions 
and  his  mother's  warnings  without  a 
mental  protest  against  them,  even 
vith  a  sort  of  bitter  acquiescence.  If 
he  had  been  a  young  unlessoned  fool, 
whose  elders  had  known  better  than 
he  did,  what  was  there  strange  in 
that  ?  Yet  still  anger  and  pity  seemed 


to  tear  his  heart  in  two.  How  easy 
it  was  to  blame  Edmund ;  and  yet  as 
unreasonable  as  to  blame  a  drowning 
man  for  the  struggles  that  only  drag 
down  to  destruction  those  who  would 
try  to  save  him. 

And  now,  having  given  up  hope  in 
Edmund,  what  prospect  was  there, 
but  an  advancing  tide  of  ruin  rising 
to  engulf  the  little  stranded  bark  of 
the  family  fortunes  ?  True,  his  own 
private  skiff  was  still  at  his  disposal, 
but  what  was  the  good  of  that,  since 
it  would  hold  none  but  himself  ? 

He  did  not  look,  as  he  sat  brooding 
there,  like  a  man  who  would  be  readily 
brought  to  abandon  a  resolve  or  go 
back  from  the  word  pledged  to  him- 
self. But  on  his  young  face  had 
lately  come  some  lines  very  like  those 
that  scored  his  father's  dark,  strong 
features,  lines  that  in  the  older  man 
told  of  a  trouble  that  would  not  heal, 
of  pride  that  would  not  yield,  and  df 
wrath  that  could  neither  forgive  nor 
forget. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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IN  view  of  the  despatch  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  outrages  in 
Armenia,  ib  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  exact  degree  of  obligation 
incurred  by  the  British  Government  to 
that  country  and  its  people.  It  is  in 
a  sense  fortunate  that  the  record  of 
our  duties  is  to  be  found  in  the  precise 
terms  of  treaties  and  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  not  in  the  less  defin- 
able region  of  verbal  undertakings. 

Two  things  have  to  be  noted  in  this 
matter.  The  first  is  the  negative 
action  of  the  British  Government,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  step  which  it  has 
prevented  Russia  from  taking  ;  the 
next  is  its  positive  obligations  to  the 
Armenians. 

In  regard  to  the  first  consideration, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  British 
Government,  in  concert  with  the  other 
Great  Powers,  refused  to  allow  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  determine 
the  future  relations  of  Russia  towards 
Turkey  and  towards  the  Armenian 
and  other  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Now  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
of  the  3rd  of  March,  1878,  contained 
the  folio  wing  stipulations:  "Art.  XVI. 
As  the  evacuation  by  the  Russian 
troops  of  the  territory  which  they 
occupy  in  Armenia,  and  which  is  to  be 
restored  to  Turkey,  might  give  rise  to 
conflicts  and  complications  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the  Sublime 
Porte  engages  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  further  delay,  the  improve- 
ments and  reforms  demanded  by  local 
requirements  in  the  provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Armenians,  and  to 
guarantee  their  security  from  Kurds 
and  Circassians." 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Armenia  would  have  been 
regarded  as  dependent  on  the  Turkish 


introduction  of  reforms  "  without 
further  delay ; "  inasmuch  as  it  is 
asserted  by  way  of  preamble  that  an 
evacuation  without  the  reforms  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  It  will  be  seen  presently 
that  the  sixty-first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  contains  no  stipula- 
tions capable  of  being  interpreted  in 
that  sense ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  but  for  British  interposi- 
tion the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would 
necessarily  have  regulated  the  treaty 
rights  of  Armenians. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here. 
At  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  July, 
1878,  when  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  this  article  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  under  consideration,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary that  the  Russian  evacuation 
of  Armenian  territory  was  to  be  made 
expressly  dependent  on  the  Turkish 
introduction  of  governmental  reforms. 
That  is  to  say,  Russia  proposed  to 
re-exact  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  in  regard  to  the  Arme- 
nians, and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
against  any  possible  doubt  that  their 
territory  would  be  evacuated  before 
the  new  governmental  system  had  been 
actually  established  by  the  Porte. 
Lord  Salisbury  opposed  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  stipulation  (Protocol  No.  12 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  4th  of  July, 
1878).  The  British  Plenipotentiary 
no  doubt  considered  that  the  condition 
was  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the 
solemn  pledge  about  to  be  exacted 
from  Turkey  by  the  Great  Powers 
that  these  reforms  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  view  also  of  the  special 
obligation  undertaken  by  Turkey  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  embodied  in  the 
Cyprus  Convention.  This  latter  obli- 
gation was  to  generally  ameliorate  the 
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condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  in  Asia.  Lord  Salisbury, 
remembering  with  good  reason  that  in 
regard  to  military  occupations,  more 
especially  those  of  Russia,  le  provisoire 
tst  le  plus  permanent,  naturally  was 
unwilling  to  afford  a  pretext  for 
further  annexation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  Rus- 
sian proposal  to  leave  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  unchanged  in  this  respect 
had  not  been  opposed  by  the  British 
delegates,  the  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Armenia  would  long  since 
have  been  introduced.  The  Porte,  in 
its  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  a  Russian 
occupation,  would  have  acted  with 
vigour  and  promptness,  and  it  would 
not  be  found  in  1895,  seventeen  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  that  its 
promise  in  regard  to  the  Armenians 
remained  a  dead  letter. 

Passing  now  from  consideration  of 
the  negative  action  of  the  British 
Government,  we  come  to  consider  its 
positive  undertakings.  These  are  to 
be  found,  first,  in  the  general  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  signed  by  the  Austrian, British, 
German,  Russian,  French,  Italian,  and 
Turkish  Governments,  on  July  13th, 
1878,  and  in  a  separate  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey, 
bearing  date  June  4th,  1878,  com- 
monly styled  the  Cyprus  Convention. 

The  sixty-first  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  provides  that  "  The  Sublime 
Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out  without 
further  delay  the  improvements  and 
reforms  demanded  by  local  require- 
ments in  the  provinces  inhabited  by 
the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their 
security  against  the  Circassians  and 
Kurds.  It  will  periodically  make 
known  the  steps  taken  to  this  effect 
to  the  Powers,  who  will  superintend 
their  application."  It  will  be  seen 
here  that  the  British  Government,  in 
common  with  the  other  Great  Powers, 
distinctly  undertakes  to  superintend 
the  application  of  the  promised  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  Armenia.  It 
cannot  be  contended  that  this  pro- 
mise was  meant  to  bind  the  Powers  to 
nothing. 


If  it  be  objected  that  the  Armen- 
ians, not  being  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  have  no  international  right 
to  demand  its  enforcement,  it  might 
be  enough  to  say  that  a  merely  techni- 
cal objection  of  the  kind  would  be 
more  in  place  in  the  law-courts  than 
in  the  more  reasonable  atmosphere  of 
diplomatic  discussion.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  clearly  pressing  techni- 
calities further  even  than  legal  pre- 
cision would  admit,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  promise  by  the  Great 
Powers  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  reforms  in  Armenia  was  the 
inducement  held  out  to  Russia  to 
waive  that  stronger  security  for  the 
introduction  of  these  reforms  which  it 
already  possessed  by  its  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  Powers  said  in  effect  to 
Russia  and  the  Armenians  :  "  Let  the 
Russian  troops  retire  ;  their  presence 
is  unnecessary  ;  we  guarantee  to 
superintend  the  introduction  of  such 
reforms  in  the  government  of  Armenia 
as  will  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
people."  Even  the  most  technical 
jurist  could  not  for  a  moment  main- 
tain that  a  promise  made  in  such 
circumstances  was  made  "  without 
consideration."  Europe  deprived  the 
Armenians  of  the  guarantee  which  the 
presence  of  Russian  troops  afforded 
them,  and  Europe  is  therefore  bound 
to  make  good  its  promise  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  special  obligations  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  Armenians,  over 
and  above  those  acknowledged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  are  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  Cyprus  Convention.  The 
Convention  of  Defensive  Alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Turkey  with 
regard  to  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
latter  Power  was  signed  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  4th  of  June,  1878.  Its 
first  article  is  to  this  effect  :  "  If 
Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of 
them  be  retained  by  Russia,  and  if 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any 
future  time  by  Russia  to  take  posses- 
sion of  any  further  territories  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia, 
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as  fixed  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace,  England  engages  to  join  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  de- 
fending them  by  force  of  arms.  In 
return  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  promises  to  England  to  intro- 
duce necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed 
upon  later  between  the  two  Powers, 
into  the  Government  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Christian  and  other 
subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  terri- 
tories. And  in  order  to  enable  Eng- 
land to  make  necessary  provision  for 
executing  her  engagements,  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  the  Sultan  further 
consents  to  assign  the  island  of  Cyprus 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
England." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British 
Government  is  under  obligations  and 
possesses  rights  in  regard  to  the 
Armenians  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other  Power.  It  promises  to 
defend  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the 
Sultan  against  further  Russian  annex- 
ation ;  in  other  words,  it  engages  to 
prevent  the  Armenians  from  obtaining 
redress  for  their  grievances  from  the 
armies  of  the  Czar.  It  furthermore, 
in  justification  of  its  first  promise, 
engages  to  settle  with  the  Porte  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  in  Asia.  This  last 
promise  certainly  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  good. 

The  sense  in  which  the  promise  of 
the  Porte  in  the  Cyprus  Convention 
was  understood  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Mr.  Layard,  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  dated  the  30th  of 
May,  1878:  "Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intimated  to  the  Porte  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stantinople that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction  misgovermnent  and 
oppression,  and  it  will  be  requisite, 
before  they  can  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment for  the  defence  of  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  Porte  in  certain 
eventualities,  that  they  should  be 
formally  assured  of  the  intention  of 


the  Porte  to  introduce  the  necessary 
reforms  into  the  government  of  the 
Christian  and  other  subjects  of  the 
Porte  in  their  regions.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  require  more  than  an 
engagement  in  general  terms  ;  for  the 
specific  measures  to  be  taken  could 
only  be  defined  after  more  careful 
inquiry  and  deliberation  than  could 
be  secured  at  the  present  juncture. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  careful 
selection  and  a  faithful  support  of  the 
individual  officers  to  whom  power  is 
to  be  intrusted  in  these  countries 
would  be  a  more  important  element 
in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  than  even  legislative 
changes  ;  but  the  assurances  required 
to  give  England  a  right  to  insist  on 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  these 
purposes  will  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  agreement  to  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  consent." 
Notwithstanding  the  sense  in  which 
the  deliberate  undertaking  of  the 
Porte  expressed  in  the  Cyprus  Con- 
vention was  understood  by  the  British 
Government,  and  notwithstanding  the 
pledge  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  superintend  the 
introduction  of  reforms  in  Armenia, 
nothing  has  been  done  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  to  perform  its  pledge,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers  to  compel 
performance.  The  only  approach  to 
the  joint  action  which  circumstances 
would  have  been  expected  to  demand 
from  the  Great  Powers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Identic  Note  of  the  llth  of 
June,  1880.  This  Note  was  addressed 
to  the  Porte  by  the  Representatives 
of  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  regards  the 
neglect  by  the  Porte  to  execute  certain 
provisions  of  that  Treaty.  The  British 
copy,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
contains  the  following  references  to 
Armenia:  "By  Article  LXI.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  of  the  13th  of  July 
1878,  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook 
to  carry  out  without  further  delay  the 
improvements  and  administrative  re- 
forms demanded  by  local  requirements 
in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the 
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Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their 
security  against  the  attacks  and  the 
violence  of  the  Circassians  and  Kurds, 
nnd  periodically  to  make  known  the 
><teps  taken  to  this  effect  to  the  Powers 
who  are  to  superintend  their  applica- 
tion. So  far  as  H.M.  Government 
^ire  aware,  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  make  known 
the  steps  which  it  may  have  taken 
in  order  to  meet  the  stipulations  of 
Article  LXI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ; 
nor  have  any  measures  been  adopted 
by  the  Porte  for  the  superintendence 
jQ  be  exercised  by  the  Powers.  All 
the  reports  furnished  by  the  Agents 
of  the  Powers  show  that  the  state  of 
these  provinces  is  deplorable,  and 
H.M.  Government  cannot  admit  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
:  -elating  to  the  amelioration  of  this 
state  of  things  should  remain  any 
.longer  a  dead  letter.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  only  united  and  incessant 
pressure  on  their  part  will  induce  the 
Hublime  Porte  to  fulfil  its  duties  in 
this  respect.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  as  one  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
must  demand  the  complete  and  im- 
mediate execution  of  Article  LXI.  of 
that  Treaty ;  and  call  upon  the 
Government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  to  state  explicitly  what 
the  steps  are  which  they  have  taken 
:n  order  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the 
.Article." 

No  satisfactory  reply  seems  ever  to 
have  been  received  to  this  unanimous 
demand  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  announced  on  the 
<)th  of  February  1882  that  a  scheme 
of  reform  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Turkish  Government ;  but  that  scheme, 
Jike  the  sixty-first  article  of  the 
Treaty,  has  ever  since  remained  a  dead 
Jetter. 

The  situation  has  now  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  incessant  recurrence 
of  outrages  by  Kurds  and  Circassians 
heems  to  have  culminated  in  an  un- 
nsual  outbreak  in  the  autumn  of 
1894.  At  last  the  Signatory  Powers 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  appear  to 


have  decided  to  enforce  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Armenians.  The  de- 
spatch of  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Commissioners  to  assist  at  the  inquiry 
to  be  held  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
seems  likely  to  end  in  decisive  action. 
The  offered  participation  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
the  incidents  which  have  occurred.  It 
is  true  that  the  incident  seems  to  have 
received  a  somewhat  exaggerated  in- 
terpretation at  the  hands  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Continental  press.  It 
has  been  represented  as  an  interference 
in  a  matter  with  which  the  United 
States  can  have  no  concern,  apart  from 
considerations  of  common  humanity; 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  complete  de 
parture  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  hitherto  has  guided  the  action  of 
American  diplomacy.  These  criticisms 
are  based  on  more  than  one  miscon- 
ception. The  burning  of  the  American 
college  at  Marsovan  in  1893  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  United 
States  are  not  altogether  unconcerned 
in  the  good  government  of  Armenia. 
But  apart  from  this,  it  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation, or  a  misconception,  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  regards  that 
canon  of  American  statecraft  as  pre- 
cluding the  United  States  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  international  concert 
of  the  European  race.  The  message 
of  President  Monroe  in  1823  was  only 
in  substance  a  protest  against  the 
interference  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  in  South  America 
projected  by  the  European  Congress 
of  Yerona  in  1822.  The  doctrine,  as 
still  acted  on,  only  announces  the 
resolve  of  the  United  States  to  resist 
any  attempt  of  European  Powers  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  American 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  settled 
practice  of  the  United  States  (which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine)  in  refraining  from 
interference  in  the  dynastic  quarrels 
of  European  States  has  never  been 
more  than  a  self-imposed  ordinance 
which  can  be  disregarded  at  any 
moment.  It  can  have  no  bearing  on 
the  right  of  America  to  intervene  in 
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such  questions  as  the  Armenian,  which, 
like  the  Slave  Trade,  affect  all  nations 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  the  claims  of  common 
humanity.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proffered 
action  of  the  United  States  is  another 
testimony  of  the  growing  perception  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  European  race  all 
over  the  world. 

Of  possible  schemes  of  rearrange- 
ment for  the  better  government  of 
Armenia,  two  alone  seem  to  deserve 
serious  consideration.  There  is  no 
use,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  Russian 
annexation,  and  British  annexation  is 
equally  out  of  the  question.  The  two 
feasible  schemes  are,  first,  that  of 
Nubar  Pasha,  published  in  1878,  of 
which  the  main  features  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  abortive  official  pro- 
gramme of  1882  ;  and,  next,  the  trans- 
formation of  Turkish  Armenia  into 
an  autonomous  principality  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 

The  scheme  of  Nubar  Pasha,  him- 
self an  Armenian  subject  of  the  Porte, 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor-General  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Great  Powers ;  the  protection 
of  the  Armenians  against  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians  by  the  creation  of  a 
local  force  of  police,  equally  composed 
of  Christians  and  Mussulmans;  the 
establishment  of  impartial  judicial 
tribunals,  with  jurisdiction  over  pub- 
lic officials;  the  conferring  on  Ar- 
menians of  power  to  tax  themselves 
for  local  purposes;  and  the  creation 
of  District  Assemblies  of  Notables, 
which  in  their  turn  are  to  nomin- 
ate a  General  Assembly  of  Armenia. 
The  Governor- General  should  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Armenian,  and  his 
term  of  office  should  be  guaranteed 
for  six  or  seven  years.  The  pre- 
liminary sanction  of  the  Great  Powers 
finds  a  precedent  in  the  similar  sanc- 
tion now  required  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Governor  of  Lebanon.  He 
should  have  authority  over  the  Im- 
perial forces  in  Armenia,  and  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  local 


police.  The  organisation  of  regular 
courts  of  justice,  and  provision  for 
their  impartiality  and  independence, 
is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor- General. 
A  strong  foreign  element  should  be 
introduced  into  the  tribunals,  so  as  to 
insure  those  desirable  qualities.  The- 
right  of  taxing  themselves  for  local 
expenses,  such  as  those  of  the  police, 
the  courts  of  justice,  schools,  public- 
works,  would  be  necessary  to  place 
the  new  organisation  on  a  practical 
footing.  As  regards  the  Local  Assem- 
blies, the  District  Assemblies  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  nominated  by 
the  Governor- General  and  the  District 
Governors.  The  General  Assembly,, 
elected  by  the  District  Assemblies, 
should  at  first  be  intrusted  merely 
with  the  function  of  apportioning  to- 
each  district  its  proper  burden  of 
taxation.  At  a  future  date,  fuller 
experience  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  social  condition  of  the- 
province  will  furnish  data  for  estab- 
lishing some  definite  system  for  the- 
election  of  these  Councils,  as  well  as 
for  the  extension  of  the  functions 
intrusted  to  them. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  this  draft 
reform  of  Nubar  Pasha  represents  the 
minimum  of  the  changes  which  Europe 
will  demand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
government  of  Turkish  Armenia.  It 
leaves  intact  the  directing  power  of 
the  Sultan  in  Imperial  matters,  and 
so  will  commend  itself  to  those  most 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining Turkish  rule  as  a  barrier 
against  Russian  annexation.  It  may  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  this  scheme,, 
or  one  substantially  the  same,  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  recommendations* 
which  will  result  from  the  present 
Commission  of  Inquiry. 

At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  settle  once  for  ever  the 
Armenian  question,  and  not  to  leave 
the  door  open  to  embittered  contro- 
versies which  may  at  any  moment 
plunge  Europe  into  a  general  war,  it 
may  be  worth  considering  whether  the- 
foregoing  project  of  reform  is  suffi- 
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ciently  complete.  As  a  barrier  to  Rus- 
sian aggression  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  reconstituted  province  would  prove 
ineffectual.  Too  many  possibilities  of 
official  oppression  would  remain  so 
long  as  the  Imperial  military  forces 
were  manned  and  officered  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  Constanti- 
nople. Armenia  would  still  be  led 
to  cast  her  eyes  over  the  border,  and 
to  rely  on  the  ever-present  resource 
ol  an  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
Czar.  Whereas,  the  experience  of 
Bulgaria  has  shown  us  that  the  inter- 
position of  a  practically  self-ruling 
principality,  from  which  Turkish 
troops  are  withdrawn,  stirs  the  local 
patriotism  of  the  region  to  such  a 
pitch  that  no  scheme  of  Russian  annex- 
ation will  ever  receive  local  support. 
This  was  the  case  in  Bulgaria,  which 
was  as  Slav  as  Russia ;  much  more 
would  it  be  the  case  in  Armenia, 
where  the  population  is  not  Slav. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  mere 
jealousy  of  Russia  should  not  domin- 
ate the  policy  of  British  or  European 
statesmen,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
recognition  of  the  great  part  Russia 
has  played  and  is  playing  in  the 


spreading  of  European  ideas  in  Asia. 
But  it  may  be  taken  as  granted  that 
the  steady  determination  of  Europe,, 
perceived  by  no  one  more  clearly  than 
by  the  first  Bonaparte  as  the  wisest 
policy  for  France,  to  prevent  a  Rus- 
sian domination  in  the  Levant,  is  not 
going  to  be  abandoned.  The  ultimate- 
interests  of  the  Russian  as  of  all 
European  nations  are  bound  up  with 
that  policy,  which  guarantees  the 
liberty  of  all  Europe.  Universal 
domination  of  the  Czar  would  be  good 
for  Russia  no  more  than  for  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  British  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mediterranean  waterway  to  India 
and  the  East,  the  creation  of  an  au- 
tonomous principality  in  Armenia 
seems  the  readiest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  permanent  settlement 
of  a  controversy  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  unsettled,  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  security  of  all  the- 
people  of  Europe  and  of  the  wider 
concert  of  the  States  of  the  European, 
race  throughout  the  world. 
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NEARLY  seventy  years  ago  Macaulay 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  Southey's 
poems  would  be  read  in  half  a  century, 
but  was  certain  that,  if  read,  they 
would  be  admired.  The  doubt  has 
certainly  been  justified  ;  the  certainty 
may  seem  more  than  a  little  doubtful. 
Southey's  character,  which  was  once 
subjected  to  the  most  unjust,  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  unintelligible, 
obloquy,  has  long  been  cleared  ; 
and  those  who  most  dislike  his 
matured  views  in  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters  are  the  first  to  admit 
that  few  English  men  of  letters 
have  a  more  stainless  record.  His 
prose  style,  the  merits  of  which  were 
indeed  never  denied  by  any  competent 
judges,  has  won  more  and  more  praise 
from  such  judges  as  time  went  on. 
But  he  is  less  read  than  ever  as  a 
whole,  and  his  poems  are  the  least 
read  part  of  him.  These  poems,  which 
the  best  critics  of  his  own  generation 
admired  ;  on  which  he  himself  counted, 
not  in  boastfulness  or  in  pique,  but 
with  a  serene  and  quiet  confidence,  to 
make  him  as  much  exalted  by  the 
next  age  as  he  thought  himself  unduly 
neglected  by  his  own ;  which  extorted 
a  grudging  tribute  even  from  the  pre- 
judice of  Byron, — now  find  hardly  any 
readers,  and  fewer  even  to  praise  than 
to  read.  Even  among  the  few  who 
have  read  them,  and  who  can  discern 
their  merits,  esteem  rather  than  en- 
thusiasm is  the  common  note ;  and 
-esteem  is  about  the  most  fatal  senti- 
ment that  can  be  accorded  to  poetry. 

It  is  of  the  prose  rather  than  of  the 
verse  that  Macaulay's  prognostication 
has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled.  THE 
LIFE  OF  NELSON  represents  it  a  little 
less  forlornly,  but  with  hardly  less  in- 
justice than  THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM 
and  one  or  two  other  things  represent 
the  verse  in  the  public  memory.  The 


stately  quartos  of  THE  HISTORY  OF 
BRAZIL  and  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR, 
the  decent  octavos  of  THE  COLLOQUIES 
ON  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
SOCIETY  and  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
the  handy  little  duodecimos  of 
ESPRIELLA  and  OMNIANA,  with  all  the 
rest,  have  to  be  sought  in  catalogues 
and  got  together,  not  indeed  with 
immense  research  (for  none  of  them 
is  exactly  rare),  but  with  some  trouble 
and  delay.  In  any  other  country  a 
decent  if  not  a  splendid  complete 
edition  would  long  ago  have  enshrined 
and  kept  on  view  work  so  admirable 
in  style  always,  frequently  so  excel- 
lent in  mere  substance,  so  constantly 
enlivened  with  flashes  of  agreeable 
humour  or  hardly  less  agreeable  pre- 
judice, and  above  all  informed  by  such 
an  astonishing  knowledge  of  books. 
Johnson  may  have  been  fitted  to  grap- 
ple with  whole  libraries  ;  but  Southey 
did  grapple  with  them,  his  industry 
being  as  notoriously  untiring  as  the 
great  Lexicographer's  was  notoriously 
intermittent. 

Even  in  the  article  of  biography  the 
same  malign,  and  to  some  slight  degree 
mysterious,  fate  has  pursued  him.  His 
life  was  extremely  uneventful ;  but, 
except  for  the  great  catastrophe  of  Sir 
Walter's  speculative  career,  it  was 
not  much  more  uneventful  than  Scott's. 
He  was  a  delightful,  though  a  some- 
what too  copious  letter-writer ;  he 
knew  at  all  times  of  his  life  some  of 
the  most  interesting  people  of  the 
day ;  and  scanty  as  were  his  means  he 
was  a  hospitable  host  and  an  untir- 
ing cicerone  in  a  country  flooded  every 
year  with  tourists.  But  he  was  as 
unlucky  in  his  biographers  as  Scott 
and  Byron  were  lucky.  Cuthbert 
Southey  appears  to  have  been  an 
excellent  person  of  good  taste  and  fair 
judgment,  but  possessed  of  no  great 
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litorary  skill  in  general,  and  of  no 
biographical  genius  in  particular ; 
while  he  had  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  being  the  youngest  child,  born 
too  late  to  know  much  of  his  father, 
or  of  his  father's  affairs  during  earlier 
years.  Dr.  Warter,  Sou  they 's  son-in- 
law,  had  more  literary  ambition  than 
Cuthbert ;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
judgment  and  in  the  indispensable 
power  of  selecting  from  the  letters  of 
a,  man  who  seems  often  to  have 
written  much  the  same  things  to  three 
or  four  correspondents  on  the  same 
day.  The  result  is  that  though  THE 
Li  <^E  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  is  a  charm- 
ing book  as  a  book,  with  portraits 
and  frontispieces  showing  the  dead  and 
delightful  art  of  line-engraving  at 
its  best,  and  though  both  it  and  THE 
SELECTED  LETTERS  are  full  of  interest, 
that  interest  is,  in  the  ten  volumes  and 
perhaps  five  thousand  pages  of  the 
two,  so  frittered  and  duplicated, 
watered  down  and  wasted,  that  only 
patient  and  skilled  extractors  can  get 
at  it.  An  abridgment,  putting  the 
life  together  in  Southey 's  own  words, 
has,  I  believe,  been  executed,  and  by 
no  incompetent  hand ;  but  there  is 
always  a  curse  on  abridgments.  And 
besides,  the  charni.of  a  biography  con- 
sists hardly  more  in  the  actual  auto- 
biographic matter,  found  in  letters  or 
otherwise,  than  in  the  connecting 
framework.  It  is  because  Boswell 
and  Lockhart  knew  how  to  execute 
this  framework  in  such  a  masterly 
fashion  that  their  books  possess  an 
immortality  which  even  the  conversa- 
tions of  Johnson,  even  the  letters  of 
Scott,  could  not  have  fully  achieved 
by  themselves. 

Southey,  for  whose  early  years  there 
is  practically  no  source  of  information 
but  an  autobiographic  fragment  writ- 
ten rather  late  in  life,  and  dwelling 
on  detail  with  interesting  though 
ra:her  disproportionate  fulness,  was 
born  in  Wine  Street,  Bristol,  on  the 
12th  of  August  1774.  His  birthday 
gave  him,  according  to  an  astrological 
friend,  "  a  gloomy  capability  of  walk- 
ing through  desolation,"  but  does  not 


seem  to  have  carried  with  it  any 
sporting  tendencies.  At  least  his  only 
recorded  exploit  in  that  way  is 
the  eccentric,  and  one  would  think 
slightly  hazardous,  one  of  shooting 
wasps  with  a  horse-pistol  loaded  with 
sand.  His  father,  also  a  Robert,  was 
only  a  linendraper,  but  the  Southeys, 
though,  as  their  omnilegent  represen- 
tative confesses,  "  so  obscure  that  he 
never  found  the  name  in  any  book," 
were  Somerset  folk  of  old  date  and 
entitled  to  bear  arms.  They  had 
moreover  actual  wealth  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  their  members,  the  poet's 
uncle  John  Cannon  Southey,  and  ex- 
pectations in  the  shape  of  estates 
entailed  upon  them  in  default  of  the 
male  heirs  of  Lord  Somerville.  Southey, 
however,  never  benefited  by  either, 
for  his  uncle's  fortune  went  out  of  the 
family  altogether,  and  it  turned  out 
that  Lord  Somerville  had  somehow  got 
the  entail  barred.  His  father,  too, 
failed  and  died  early,  and  all  the 
family  assistance  that  he  ever  had 
came  from  the  side  of  his  mother, 
Margaret  Hill,  who  was  pretty  well 
connected.  Her  half-sister,  Miss 
Tyler,  extended  a  capricious  and  tyran- 
nical protection  to  the  boy  in  his 
extreme  youth  (turning  him  out  of 
doors  later  on  the  score  of  Pantiso- 
cracy  and  Miss  Fricker),  while  her 
brother  Mr.  Hill,  a  clergyman,  was 
Southey's  Providence  till  long  after  he 
reached  manhood.  After  a  childhood 
(unimportant  though  interesting  to 
read  about)  in  which  he  very  early 
developed  a  passion  for  English  litera- 
ture, he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to 
Westminster  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
and  remained  there  with  not  much 
intermission  till  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go  to  Oxford. 

This  latter  translation,  however, 
was  not  effected  without  alarums  and 
excursions.  Although  Southey,  neither 
as  boy  nor  yet  as  man,  was  the  kind 
of  person  thoroughly  to  enjoy  or 
thoroughly  profit  by  a  public  school, 
he  was  on  the  whole  loyal  to  his  own, 
and  it  produced  a  valuable  and  durable 
impression  on  him.  The  coarser  and 
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more  hackneyed  advantage  of  "making 
friends  "  he  had  to  the  uttermost ;  for 
it   was   there   that  he  made   the  ac- 
quaintance   of    Charles  Watkin    Wil- 
liams Wynn,   who    was  through    life 
his  patron  as  well  as  his  friend,  and 
of    Grosvenor  Bedford,    his   constant 
correspondent  and  intellectual  double. 
He  also  profited  as  much  as  need  be  in 
the  matter  of  education,  though,  as  has 
happened   with  other  boys  who  have 
gone   to    school    with    more    general 
information  than  solid  instruction,  he 
was  promoted  rather  too  rapidly   to 
become   a   thorough    scholar    in    the 
strict  sense.     Nor  did  some  rough  ex- 
periences in  his   early   days    do    him 
much  if  any  harm.     But  the  end  of 
his  stage  was  in  a  way  unfortunate. 
Nothing  could  have  less  resembled  the 
real  man  than  his  enemies'  representa- 
tion of  him  as  a  supple  and  servile 
instrument,  keen  to  note  and  obstinate 
to  seize  the  side  on  which  his  bread 
was  buttered,  and   born  to  be  a  fre- 
quenter of  "  Mainchance  Villa."     As 
a  matter  of  fact  he   was   always  an 
uncompromising     and      impracticable 
idealist,  though  with  some  safeguards 
to  be  noticed  presently.     In  his  last 
days  at  school  he  showed  this  quality 
just  as  he  did  twenty  or  forty  years 
later,  when  he  constantly  struggled  to 
write  in  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  as  if 
he  were  sole   proprietor,    sole   editor, 
and    sole   contributor   thereof.     It  is 
needless   to  say  that  in  his  time,  as 
earlier  and  later,  any  Westminster  boy 
of  ability  rather   above  the  average, 
and  of  tolerable  character  and  conduct, 
had  his  future  made  plain  by  the  way 
of    Christ  Church   or  Trinity   as  the 
case   might    be.     But    Southey   must 
needs   start   a  periodical   called   THE 
FLAGELLANT,    whereof   the   very  title 
was    in   the   circumstances    seditious, 
and  in  an  early  number  made  a  direct 
attack  en  corporal  punishment.     This 
arousing  the  authorities,  he  confessed 
and  expressed  contrition ;  but  the  head- 
master, Dr.  Vincent,  was  implacable, 
and   not  only  insisted  on  his  leaving 
the  school,   but  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  Dean  Cyril  Jackson  to  refuse  to 


receive  him  even  as  a  commoner  at 
Christ  Church.  He  matriculated  at 
Balliol  without  demur  in  November 
1792,  going  into  residence  in 
January.  Perhaps,  indeed,  though 
his  fortunes  were  now  entering  on  a 
rather  prolonged  low  tide,  this  par- 
ticular ill  luck  was,  even  from  the 
lowest  point  of  view,  not  such  very 
bad  luck  after  all.  At  Christ  Church 
even  as  a  commoner,  much  more  as  a 
junior  student,  under  such  a  Dean  as 
Jackson,  who  bore  the  sword  by  no 
means  in  vain,  a  youngster  of  Southey's 
tone  and  temper,  full  of  Jacobinism 
and  all  its  attendant  crazes,  would 
have  come  probably,  and  rather  sooner 
than  later,  to  some  signal  mischance, 
even  more  decided  and  damaging  to- 
his  prospects  than  the  close  of  his 
Westminster  career.  At  Balliol, 
though  he  was  in  no  particularly  good 
odour,  they  seem  to  have  left  him 
very  much  alone,  not  resenting  even 
the  shocking  innovation  of  his  wearing 
his  hair  uncropped  and  unpowdered  in 
hall.  His  tutor,  with  perhaps  more 
frankness  than  sense  of  duty,  said  to- 
him,  "  Mr.  Southey,  sir,  you  won't 
learn  anything  by  my  lectures ;  so  if 
you  have  any  studies  of  your  own,  you 
had  better  pursue  them."  This  he  did 
by  getting  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  breakfast  (one  shudders  to 
hear)  on  "  bread  and  cheese  and 
red  wine  negus,"  walking  all  over  the 
country,  learning  to  swim  and  to  row, 
and  associating  chiefly  with  men  of 
his  old  school.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
terms  or  not  with  a  casualty  some- 
what surprising  even  in  that  age  of 
lax  discipline  and  few  or  no  examina- 
tions ;  and  after  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  this  sort  of  thing  he  ceased  to 
reside  at  all.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  he  should  have  felt  very  little 
affection  for  a  place  where  he  stayed  so 
little  and  sat  so  loose ;  and  long  after- 
wards he  notes  that,  though  he  was 
constantly  dreaming  of  Westminster, 
he  never  dreamed  of  Oxford. 

In  fact  he  was  busy  with  thoughts 
and  schemes  quite  alien  from  the  ex- 
isting scheme,  or  indeed  from  any 
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possible  scheme,  of  the  university.  He 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  his  boyish  friendship  with  the 
Miss  Erickers  had  ripened  into  an 
engagement  with  one  of  them,  Edith  ; 
he  had,  though  the  atrocities  of  the 
Terror  had  much  weakened  his  Gallo- 
mania, written  JOAN  OF  ARC,  and  he 
had  plunged  ardently  into  the  famous 
schemes  of  "  Pantisocracy  "  and  "  As- 
pheterism."  Of  these  much  has  been 
heard,  though  T  never  could  make  out 
why,  of  these  two  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  Estesiaii  language,  Pantiso- 
craoy  should  have  secured  a  place  in 
the  general  memory  which  its  com- 
panion has  not.  As  Coleridge's  many 
biographers  have  made  known,  Pan- 
tisocracy,  a  scheme  for  a  socialist 
colony  in  Pennsylvania  or  Wales  or 
anywhere,  broke  down  ;  and  it  pleased 
Coleridge  to  consider  that  the  blame 
wa*.  mainly  Southey's.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  impossible  to  start  it 
without  money,  of  which  most  of  the 
Pantisocrats  had  none,  and  the  others 
very  little ;  and  no  doubt  Southey,  who, 
visionary  as  he  still  was,  had  some 
common  sense  and  a  very  keen  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  others,  saw  that 
to  attempt  it  would  be  cruel  and 
criminal.  While  Coleridge  had  been 
ecstatically  formulating  his  enthusiasm 
in  such  sentences  as  "  America ! 
•Southey !  Miss  Ericker  !  Pantiso- 
cracy  !  "  his  more  practical  friend  was 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Midshipman  Thomas 
•Southey,  his  brother,  "  What  do  your 
•common  blue  trousers  cost  ?  "  Alas  ! 
when  a  man  combines  even  an  en- 
thusiastic love  for  Aspheterism  with  a 
sense  of  the  cost  of  common  blue 
trousers,  the  end  cannot  be  doubtful. 

If,  however,  anybody  imagined  (and 
indeed  the  manufacturers  of  "  Mr. 
Eeathernest "  did  try  to  set  up  such  a 
notion)  that  Southey  relinquished  his 
generous  schemes  of  honest  toil  abroad 
for  a  life  of  pensioned  and  voluptuous 
intamy  at  home,  it  was  a  very  vain 
imagination.  Eor  a  time,  in  October 
17.) 4,  and  later,  his  prospects  were 
.about  as  little  encouraging  as  those  of 
•an/  young  man  in  England.  He  had 


steadfastly  resolved  not  to  take  Orders, 
the  cardinal  point  of  his  benevolent 
uncle's  scheme  for  him  ;  his  aunt 
turned  him  out  of  doors  ;  his  mother 
had  nothing  to  give  him ;  and  his  in- 
tended bride  was  penniless.  His  wants 
however  were  exceedingly  modest,  but 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  delivered 
historical  lectures  at  Bristol,  lectures 
of  the  beautiful  sweeping  sort  ("  from 
the  Origin  of  Society  to  the  American 
War")  which  the  intelligent  under- 
graduate delights  in ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  riot  unsuccessful.  John 
Scott,  the  future  victim  of  that  un- 
lucky duel,  undertook  to  find  him 
journalism  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a 
week,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
ever  came  to  anything.  Cot  tie  (Joseph 
of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos)  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  JOAN  OF  ARC  and 
as  many  copies  of  the  book  to  get  rid 
of  by  subscription.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hill, 
his  unwearied  uncle,  suggested  that, 
as  he  would  not  take  Orders,  he  should 
go  to  Lisbon  (where  Mr.  Hill  was 
chaplain)  for  six  months  to  "  simmer 
down,"  and  should  then  read  law. 
Southey  consented,  but,  resolving  to 
make  desertion  of  his  betrothed  im- 
possible, married  Edith  Ericker  on 
November  14th,  1795,  and  parted  from 
her  at  the  church-door. 

This  marriage,  and  the  Portuguese 
journey  which  immediately  succeeded, 
may  be  said  to  have  finally  settled 
Southey's  fortunes  in  life,  young  as 
he  was  at  the  time.  He  was  never 
the  man  to  shirk  a  responsibility,  and 
though  for  some  time  to  come  he 
loyally  attempted  to  read  law,  he  scon 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  never 
likely  to  give  him  a  livelihood.  On 
the  other  hand  his  visit  to  the  Penin- 
sula, with  the  interest  thus  created  in 
its  history  and  languages,  gave  him 
that  central  subject  and  occupation 
which  is  almost  indispensable  to  a 
working  man  of  letters  (such  as  he 
was  marked  out  to  be  and  soon  be- 
came) if  he  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
bookseller's  hack.  Directly,  indeed, 
Southey's  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
books  and  studies  were  about  the  least 
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remunerative  of  all  his  mostly  ill-paid 
work.  The  great  HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL, 
planned  almost  at  once,  never  saw  the 
light  at  all  ;  and  THE  HISTORY  OF 
BRAZIL,  its  more  manageable  offshoot 
and  episode,  was  but  an  unprofitable 
book.  But  this  visit  to  Lisbon,  and 
another  of  somewhat  longer  duration 
which  he  took  with  his  wife  some 
years  later,  were  of  immense  service. 
They  thoroughly  established  his  health, 
which  had  been  anything  but  strong  ; 
they  gave  him,  as  has  been  said,  a 
central  subject  to  work  upon  in  which 
he  became  an  authority,  and  which 
served  as  tie-beam  and  king-post  both 
to  his  multifarious  work  ;  and  they 
furnished  him  with  one  of  those  in- 
valuable stores  of  varied  and  pleasur- 
able memory  than  which  nothing  is  of 
more  consequence  to  a  man  whose  life 
is  to  be  passed  in  apparently  monoton- 
ous study.  He  more  than  once  planned 
a  third  visit,  but  war,  scanty  finances, 
unceasing  occupations,  and  other 
things  prevented  it ;  and  though  in 
his  later  years  he  took  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  holidays,  not  unfrequently  on 
the  Continent,  he  never  returned  to 
Cintra  and  the  Arrabida  and  those 
charmed  territories  of  the  "Roi  de 
Garbe"  to  which  he  looked  back  as  a 
sort  of  earthly  Paradise,  for  all  his 
consciousness  that  neither  the  things 
nor  the  people  there  were  in  all  ways 
very  good. 

Nor  were  many  years  to  pass  before 
he  was  established  in  the  district 
with  which  his  name  is  connected 
only  less  indissolubly  than  that  of 
Wordsworth.  He  had  indeed  no 
special  fancy  for  the  Lakes,  nor  for 
their  climate  after  that  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  years  at  least  had  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to 
them  ;  but  he  hated  London,  where, 
when  he  at  last  gave  up  the  Bar, 
there  was  nothing  particular  to  keep 
him  ;  death  and  other  chances 
weakened  his  ties  to  Bristol,  and  he 
had  none  elsewhere,  while  his  fast- 
growing  library  made  some  permanent 
abode  imperative.  At  last  Coleridge, 
who  had  already  settled  himself  at 


Keswick  in  a  house  too  large  for  him, 
pressed  the  Southeys  to  join  him. 
there.  Mrs.  Southey  naturally  was 
glad  to  have  the  company  of  her 
sister,  and  they  went,  at  first  for  a 
short  time,  but  soon  took  root.  Mean- 
while the  chief  practical  question  had 
been  settled  first  by  the  acceptance 
from  his  friend  Wynn,  a  man  of 
means,  of  an  annuity  of  £160,  and, 
secondly,  by  much  miscellaneous  news- 
paper work  in  the  form  of  poems  and 
reviews.  THALABA,  which  had  been 
finished  in  Portugal,  where  THE  CURSE 
OF  KEHAMA,  under  the  name  of 
KERADON,  was  begun,  brought  him 
some  fame,  though  his  gains  from 
this  kind  of  work  were  always  in- 
significant. But  Southey,  if  he  had 
expensive  tastes,  did  not  indulge 
them  ;  his  wife  was  an  excellent 
manager  (too  excellent  indeed,  as  the 
sequel  was  thought  to  show),  and  he 
contrived  in  some  incomprehensible 
manner  not  only  to  keep  out  of  debt, 
but  to  help  his  own  family  liberally 
and  strangers  with  no  sparing  hand. 

The  sojourn  at  Keswick  began  in 
1801,  and  only  ceased  with  Southey's 
life,  though  immediately  after  his 
arrival  an  appointment,  which  he  soon 
gave  up,  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry, 
the  Irish  official,  interrupted  it. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  him- 
self and  his  friends  to  get  him  some- 
thing better,  but  without  success,  and 
his  own  preferments,  until  quite  late 
in  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel  supple- 
mented them  with  a  fresh  pension, 
were  a  government  annuity  of  £200 
a  year  (much  reduced  by  fees),  which 
enabled  him  to  relinquish  Wynn's, 
and  which  was  given  him  by  the 
Whigs  in  1808,  and  the  Laureateship 
in  1814  with  its  pay  of  rather  less 
than  £100  a  year.  Such  were  the 
ill  gotten  gains  for  which,  according 
to  the  enemy,  "  Mr.  Feathernest" 
sold  his  conscience. 

Although  Southey  was  but  seven- 
and-twenty  when  he  settled  at  Kes- 
wick, and  though  he  lived  for  more 
than  forty  years  longer,  it  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it  would  be  impractic- 
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able  to  follow  his  life  during  this  later 
period  as  minutely  as  we  have  done 
hitherto.  The  ply  was  now  taken, 
the  vocation  distinctly  indicated,  and 
the  means  and  place  of  exercising  it 
mo  :e  or  less  secured.  Thenceforward 
he  lived  in  laborious  peace,  disturbed 
only  by  the  loss  in  1816  of  his  beloved 
son  Herbert,  about  ten  years  after  by 
that  of  his  youngest  daughter  Isabel, 
and  later  by  the  mental  illness  and 
dea  th  of  his  wife.  He  never  recovered 
this  last  shock  ;  and  though  he  married 
again,  his  second  wife  being  the  poetess 
Caroline  Bowles,  it  was  as  a  nurse 
rather  than  as  a  wife  that  Edith's 
successor  accepted  him,  and  he  died 
himself,  after  some  years  of  impaired 
intelligence,  on  March  21st,  1843. 

An  almost  extravagantly  Roman 
nose  (the  other  Robert,  Herrick,  is 
tho  only  Englishman  I  can  think  of 
who  excelled  him  in  this  respect)  and 
an  extreme  thinness  did  not  prevent 
Southey  from  being  a  very  handsome 
man.  His  enemy  Byron,  who  had  no 
reason  to  be  discontented  with  his  own, 
declared  that  "to  possess  Southey's 
hefid  and  shoulders  he  would  almost 
have  written  his  Sapphics "  ;  and, 
despite  his  immense  labours  and  his 
exceedingly  bad  habit  of  reading  as 
he  walked,  he  was  till  almost  the  last 
strong  and  active.  The  excellence  of 
his  moral  character  has  never  been 
seriously  contested  by  any  one  who 
knew ;  and  the  only  blemish  upon  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  slight  touch 
of  Pharisaism,  not  indeed  of  the  most 
detestable  variety  which  exalts  itself 
above  the  publican,  but  of  the  still 
trjing  kind  which  is  constantly  in- 
clined to  point  out  to  the  publican 
what  a  publican  he  is,  and  what  sad 
things  publicans  are,  and  how  he  had 
mv.ch  better  leave  off  being  one.  We 
know  even  better  than  was  known 
fif  t  y  years  ago  what  were  Coleridge's 
weaknesses ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  wish  that  Coleridge's  brother-in- 
lav/  had  not  written,  and  difficult  not 
to  wonder  that  Coleridge's  nephew  did 
noo  refrain  from  printing,  certain 
elaborate  letters  of  reproof,  patronage, 


and  good  advice.  So,  too,  the  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  which  Byron, 
and  those  who  took  their  cue  from 
Byron,  lavished  on  Southey  were  in- 
excusable enough ;  but  again  one  can- 
not help  wishing  that  he  had  been  a 
little  less  heartily  convinced  of  the 
utter  and  extreme  depravity  and 
wickedness  of  these  men.  But  there 
was  no  humbug  in  Southey ;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  and  a 
virtuous  man  who  is  not  something 
of  a  humbug  is  apt  to  be  a  little  of 
a  Pharisee  unless  he  is  a  perfect  saint, 
which  Southey,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of 
middle  earth,  who  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  gooseberry  tart  and  black  currant 
rum,  of  strong  ale  and  Rhenish,  who 
loved  to  crack  jokes,  would  give  his 
enemy  at  least  as  good  as  he  got  from 
him,  and  was  nearly  as  human  as  any 
one  could  desire. 

Of  his  alleged  tergiversation  little 
need  be  said.  Everybody,  whatever 
his  own  politics,  who  has  looked  into 
the  matter  has  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  only  tergiver- 
sation in  appearance.  Southey  once 
said  that  political  writing  required  a 
logical  attitude  of  mind  which  he  had 
not ;  and  this  is  so  true  that  it  was  a 
great  pity  he  ever  took  to  it.  From 
sympathising  in  a  vague  youthful 
way  with  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  changed  to  a  hearty  detestation 
of  its  practice.  His  liking  for  the 
Spaniards  and  his  dislike  of  the 
French  turned  him  from  an  opponent 
of  the  war  to  a  defender  of  it, 
a  ad  it  was  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  parted  him  from  his 
old  Whig  friends.  In  short  he  was' 
always  guided  by  his  sympathies; 
and  as  he  was  never  in  his  hottest 
days  of  Aspheterism  anything  like  a 
consistent  and  reasoned  Radical,  so 
in  his  most  rancorous  days  of  reaction 
he  never  was  a  consistent  and  reasoned 
Tory. 

Of  his  life,  however,  and  his  char- 
acter, and  even  of  his  opinions, 
interesting  as  all  three  are,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  say  more  here.  We  must 
pass  over  with  the  merest  mention 
that  quaint  freak  of  Nemesis  which 
made  a  mysterious  Dissenting  Minister 
produce  WAT  TYLER  from  nobody 
knew  where,  and  publish  it  as  the 
work  of  a  Tory  Laureate  twenty-three 
years  after  it  was  written  by  an  under- 
graduate Jacobin,  the  oddity  of  the 
thing  being  crowned  by  Lord  Eldon's 
characteristic  refusal  to  grant  an  in- 
junction on  the  ground  that  a  man 
could  not  claim  property  in  a  work 
hurtful  to  the  public,  by  this  re- 
fusal assuring  the  free  circulation  of 
this  hurtful  work,  instead  of  its  sup- 
pression. And  we  can  only  allude  to 
the  not  yet  clearly  intelligible  negotia- 
tions, or  misunderstandings,  as  to  his 
succession  to  the  editorship  of  THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW  when  Gifford  was 
failing.  In  these  Southey  seems  to 
have  somehow  conceived  that  the  place 
was  his  to  take  if  he  chose  (which 
he  never  intended),  or  to  allot  to  some 
•one  else  as  he  liked ;  with  the  very 
natural  result  that  a  sort  of  bitterness, 
never  completely  removed  and  visible 
in  the  Review's  notice  of  his  life, 
-arose  between  him  and  Lockhart  after 
the  latter' s  appointment.  His  selection 
by  Lord  Radnor  (who  did  not  know 
him)  as  member  for  Dowiiton  in  the 
last  days  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  his 
•election  without  his  knowing  it,  was 
•another  odd  incident.  The  last  im- 
portant event  of  his  life  in  this  kind 
was  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  the 
actual  conferring  of  an  additional 
pension  of  £300  by  Peel,  who,  what- 
ever faults  he  may  have  had,  was  the 
only  Prime  Minister  since  Harley  who 
has  ever  taken  much  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  men  of  letters. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  works  ; 
and  a  mighty  armful,  or  rather  several 
mighty  armfuls,  they  are  to  turn  to.  The 
poems,  which  are  the  chief  stumbling- 
block,  were  collected  by  Southey  him- 
self in  ten  very  pretty  little  volumes 
in  1837-8.  After  his  death  they  were 
more  popularly  issued  in  one,  his 
€ousin,the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  son  by  a  late 
marriage  of  the  uncle  who  had  been  so 


good  to  him,  editing  a  supernumerary 
volume  of  rather  superfluous  frag- 
ments, the  chief  of  which  was  an 
American  tale  called  OLIVER  NEWMAN, 
on  which  Southey  had  been  engaged 
for  very  many  years.  He  had  the  good 
sense  and  pluck  (indeed  he  was  never 
deficient  in  the  second  of  these  quali- 
ties, arid  not  often  in  the  first)  to  print 
WAT  TYLER  just  as  the  pirates  had 
launched  it  after  its  twenty-three 
years  on  the  stocks.  It  is  very  amus- 
ing, and  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  work  written  in  three 
days  by  a  Jacobin  boy  who  had  read  a 
good  many  old  plays.  Canning,  Ellis, 
and  Frere  together  could  have  pro- 
duced in  fun  nothing  better  than  this 
serious  outburst  of  Wat's. 

Think  ye,  my  friend, 

That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  in 
Deptford, 

Would  part  with  these  six  groats,  earned 
with  hard  toil, 

All  that  I  have,  to  massacre  the  French- 
men, 

Murder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw, 

Did  not  the  State  compel  me  1 

One  would  like  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Wopsle  in  this  part.  For  the  rest,  the 
thing  contains  some  good  blank  verse, 
and  a  couple  of  very  pretty  songs, — 
considerably  better,  I  should  think, 
than  most  other  things  of  the  kind 
published  in  the  year  1794,  which  was 
about  the  thickest  of  the  dark  before 
the  dawn  of  the  LYRICAL  BALLADS. 
JOAN  OF  ARC,  Wat's  elder  sister  by  a 
year,  though  not  published  till  a  year 
after  Wat  was  written,  is  now  in  a 
less  virgin  condition  than  her  brother, 
Southey  having  made  large  changes 
in  the  successive  (five)  early  editions, 
and  others  in  the  definitive  one  more 
than  forty  years  after  the  first.  Its 
popularity  (for  it  was  really  popular) 
shows  rather  the  dearth  of  good 
poetry  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
than  anything  else.  It  displays  very 
few  of  the  merits  of  Southey 's  later 
long  poems,  and  it  does  display  the 
chief  of  all  their  defects,  the  defect 
which  Coleridge,  during  the  tiff  over 
Pantisocracy,  hit  upon  in  a  letter  of 
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which  the  original  was  advertised 
for  sale  only  the  other  day.  This 
fa  lit  consists  in  conveying  to  the 
reider  a  notion  that  the  writer  has 
said,  "  Go  to,  let  us  make  a  poem," 
and  has  accordingly,  to  borrow  the 
la  iguage  of  Joe  Gargery's  forge-song, 

Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out, 
With  a  clink  for  the  stout, 

bi.t  with  very  little  inspiration  for  the 
pcetical.  JOAN  OF  ARC  is  a  most  re- 
spectable poem,  admirable  in  sentiment 
ar  d  not  uninteresting  as  a  tale  in 
verse.  But  the  conception  is  pedes- 
trian, and  the  blank  verse  is  to 
m  itch. 

Between  this  crude  production  and 
tre  very  different  THALABA  which 
followed  it  at  some  years'  distance, 
Southey  wrote  very  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  his  minor  poems ;  and  the 
characteristics  of  them  may  be  best 
noticed  together.  In  the  earliest  of 
all  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
ciotchet  of  thought  and  the  mannerism 
oi  style  which  drew  down  on  him  the 
lash  of  the  ANTI- JACOBIN  are  very 
plentifully  exhibited.  A  most  school- 
boy Pindaric  is  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
WOMAN.  The  strange  mixture  of  alter- 
nite  childishness  and  pomposity  which 
i^  almost  the  sole  tie  between  the  Lake 
Poets  in  their  early  work  pervades  all 
the  Poems  on  the  Slave  Trade,  the 
I  otany  Bay  Eclogues,  the  Sonnets  and 
the  Monodramas.  Even  in  the  Lyri- 
c;  il  Poems  written  at  Bristol,  or  rather 
\7estbury,  in  the  years  1798-9,  there 
\\ould  be  no  very  noticeable  advance 
ii  it  were  not  for  the  delightful  HOLLY 
TREE,  from  which  Hazlitt  has  ex- 
tracted the  well-deserved  text  of  a 
compliment  more  graceful  than  Haz- 
Irtt  is  usually  credited  with  con- 
C3iving,  and  which,  with  the  STANZAS 

V  RITTEN   IN    MY    LIBRARY,  IS    Southey's 

greatest  achievement  as  an  occasional 
I  oet  in  the  serious  kind.  His  claims 
ia  the  comic  and  mixed  departments 
are  much  more  considerable.  ABEL 
^HUFFLEBOTTOM  is  fun,  and  being 
^ery  early  testifies  to  a  healthy 
consciousness  of  the  ridiculous.  For 
No.  425. — VOL.  LXXI. 


his  English  Eclogues  I  have  no  great 
love;    but    it    is    something    to    say 
in  their  favour   that  they    were    the 
obvious     inspiration     of     Tennyson's 
English  Idylls  as  much  in  manner  as 
in  title.     The  Ballads  with  the  much- 
discussed  DEVIL'S  WALK  as  an  early 
outsider  in  one  key,  and  the  curious 
ALL  FOR  LOVE  as  a  late  one  in  another, 
have  much  more  to  be  said  for  them 
than  that  in  the  same  way  they  are 
the  equally  obvious  originators  of  the 
INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.      They   are    not 
easily  criticised  in  a  few  words.     In 
themselves  they  were  not  quite  father- 
less,   for    "  Monk "  Lewis,    no   great 
man  of    letters  but    something   of   a 
man  of  metre,  had  taught  the  author 
a  good  deal.     They  are  nearly  as  un- 
equal as  another  division  of  Southey's 
own  verse,  his  Odes,   of  which  it   is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they 
were  remarkably  like  Young's,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  in  which  they  rattle 
up  and  down  the  whole  gamut  from 
sublimity  to  absurdity.     The  Ballads 
frequently   underlie    the   reproach   of 
applying  Yoltairean  methods  to  any- 
thing in   which   the   author    did   not 
happen  to  believe,  while  nothing  made 
him    more  indignant  than    any    such 
application    by   others   to    things   in 
which    he    did    believe, — a    reproach 
urged  forcibly   by  Lamb  in  that   un- 
deserved but   not  unnatural  attack  in 
THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  which  Southey 
met  with  a  really  noble  magnanimity. 
But  at  their  best  they  are  very  origi- 
nal for  their  time,  and  very  good  for 
all  time.     THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  BERKE- 
LEY, one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  its  day,  is  one  of  the 
best.     It  has  a  fair  pendant  in  BISHOP 
HATTO,  and  the  Bishop  may  meet  the 
modern    taste    even   better   than   the 
Old    Woman.     The  Fastrada  story  is 
too  much  vulgarised  in  KING  CHARLE- 
MAIN,   and   it  may  be  generally   con- 
fessed of  Southey  that  to   the  finest 
touches   of   romance    he    was     rather 
insensitive,    his    nature    lacking   the 
"  strange  and  high  "  feeling  of  passion. 
But  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  THE 
KING  OF  THE  CROCODILES.     Everybody 
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knows  THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK,  and  THE 
WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNE,  and  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BLENHEIM  ;  indeed  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  are  the  only  things  of 
Southey  that  everybody  does  know. 
The  Spanish  Ballads  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Lockhart's  ;  but  Lockhart  had 
the  illegitimate  advantage  of  grafting 
Scott's  technique  on  Southey's  special 
knowledge.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  ballads  and  metrical 
tales  are  to  this  day  well  worth  read- 
ing, that  both  Scott  and  Byron  owed 
them  not  a  little,  and  that  they  indi- 
cate a  vein  in  their  author  which  might 
have  been  worked  in  different  circum- 
stances to  even  better  advantage. 

Still  Southey's  chief  poetical  claim 
is  not  here  ;  and  the  best  of  the  things 
as  yet  mentioned  have  been  equalled 
by  men  with  whom  poetry  was  a  mere 
occasional  pastime.  Of  THE  VISION 
OF  JUDGMENT  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  say  anything  in  detail.  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  those  who  only  know  it  from 
Byron's  triumphant  castigation  may 
think ;  but  otherwise  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  Devil,  tired  of  Southey's 
perpetual  joking  at  him,  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  revenge,  and  that 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
Upper  Powers  in  consequence  of  the 
bumptious  Pharisaism  of  the  preface. 
THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  WATERLOO  and 
THE  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY  are  poetically 
no  better  though  rather  more  mature 
than  JOAN  OF  ARC;  MADOC  was  ad- 
mired by  good  men  at  its  appearance, 
but  frequent  attempts,  made  with  the 
best  good  will,  have  not  enabled  me 
to  place  it  much  higher  than  these. 

RODERICK,  the  last  of  the  long 
poems  in  blank  verse,  is  also,  I  think, 
by  far  the  best.  The  absence  of 
pulse  and  throb  in  the  verse,  of  fresh- 
ness and  inevitableness  in  the  phrase 
and  imagery,  is  indeed  not  seldom  felt 
here  also ;  but  there  is  something 
which  redeems  it.  The  author's 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  details 
and  atmosphere  of  his  subject  has 
vivified  the  details  and  communicated 
the  atmosphere ;  the  unfamiliarity 
and  the  romantic  interest  of  the  story 


are  admirably  given,  and  the  thing  is 
about  as  good  as  a  long  poem  in 
blank  verse  which  is  not  of  the  abso- 
lute first  class  can  be. 

Of  THALABA  and  THE  CURSE  OF  KE- 
HAMA  we  must  speak  differently.  The 
one  was  completely  written,  the  other 
sketched  and  well  begun,  in  that 
second  sojourn  at  Lisbon  which  was 
Southey's  golden  time  : 

When,  friends  with  love  and  leisure, 
Youth  not  yet  left  behind, 

He  worked  or  played  at  pleasure, 
Found  God  and  Goddess  kind  ; 

when  his  faculties,  tolerably  matured 
by  study,  were  still  in  their  first  fresh- 
ness, and  when  he  had  not  yet  settled 
down,  and  was  not  yet  at  all  certain 
that  he  should  have  to  settle  down,  to 
the  dogged  collar-work  of  his  middle 
and  later  age.  I  have  no  hesitation 
as  to  which  I  prefer.  The  rhymeless 
Pindarics  of  THALABA,  written  while 
Southey  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  that  anti-rhyming  heresy  which 
nobody  but  Milton  has  ever  rendered 
orthodox  by  sheer  stress  of  genius,  are 
a  great  drawback  to  the  piece ;  there 
are  constant  false  notes  like  this  of 
Maimuna, 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven, 

where  the  commonplace  adjective  mars 
the  passionate  effect ;  and  though  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  with  the 
journey  to  Domdaniel  and  the  success- 
ful attack  on  it,  deserved  to  produce 
the  effect  which  they  actually  did 
produce  on  their  own  generation,  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  a  little  devoid  of 
interest. 

All  these  weak  points  were  strength- 
ened and  guarded  in  THE  CURSE  OF 
KEHAMA,  the  greatest  thing  by  far 
that  Southey  did,  and  a  thing,  as  I 
think,  really  great,  without  any  com- 
paratives and  allowances.  Scott,  al- 
ways kind  and  well  affected  to  Southey 
as  he  was,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 
little  unjust  to  this  poem;  an  injustice 
which  appears  between  the  lines  of 
his  review  of  it,  and  in  those  of  his 
reference  to  it  in  his  biography.  It  is 
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perfectly  true,  as  he  suggests,  that 
Soathey  was  specially  prone  to  the 
ge  leral  weakness  of  insisting  on  and 
clinging  to  his  own  weakest  points. 
But  this  foible  as  it  seems  to  me  is 
lef-s,  not  more,  obvious  in  THE  CURSE  OF 
K  2HAMA.  In  the  first  place  the  poet 
has  given  up  the  craze  for  irregular 
bl  ink  verse,  and  the  additional  charm 
of  rhyme  makes  all  the  difference 
between  this  poem  and  THALABA.  In 
the  second  place  the  central  idea, — 
the  acquisition,  through  prescribed 
m  3ans,  allowed  by  the  gods,  of  a  power 
gi  eater  than  that  of  the  gods  them- 
selves, by  even  the  worst  man  who 
cares  to  go  through  the  course — com- 
municates a  kind  of  antinomy  of 
interest,  a  conflict  of  official  and 
poetical  justice  which  is  unique,  or,  if 
not  unique,  rare  out  of  Greek  tragedy. 
Tie  defeat  of  Kehama  by  his  own 
wilful  act  in  demanding  the  Amreeta- 
cup  is  as  unexpected  and  as  artistically 
effective  as  the  maxim, 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  not  suffice 
To  wield  Omnipotence, 

is  philosophically  sound.  Moreover 
tjie  characters  are  interesting,  at  least 
to  me.  And  then,  to  supplement  these 
several  attractions,  there  are,  for  the 
uicked  men  who  love  "passages," 
quite  delectable  things.  The  author 
pretended  to  think  the  famous  and 
beautiful, 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die, 

c  [aptrap ;  if  it  be  so,  would  he  had 
sinned  a  little  oftener  in  the  same 
style.  Nobody,  except  out  of  mere 
youthful  paradox,  can  affect  to  un- 
cervalue  the  Curse  itself.  It  is 
thoroughly  good  in  scheme  and  in 

<  xecution,    in    gross   and    in    detail ; 
there    are  no    better    six-and-twenty 
lines  for  their  special  purpose  in  all 
j  English  poetry.     But  the  finest  scenes 
<f    the   poem   are  ushered  in  by  the 

<  description  of    the   famous   Sea   City 
-yhich   Landor    described    over   again 
:  n  the  best  known  of  all  his  stately 
nhrases   in  verse,  and    from    this    to 
;  he  end  there  is  no  break.     The  scenes 


in  Padalon  more  especially  want 
reading ;  they  are  in  no  need  of 
praise  when  they  have  once  been  read, 
and  a  right  melancholy  thing  it  is  to 
think  how  few  probably  have  read 
them  nowadays.  THE  CURSE  OF 
KEHAMA  may  not  place  Southey  in 
the  very  highest  class  of  poets,  if  we 
demand  those  special  qualities  in  the 
poet  which  distinguish  certain  of  the 
greatest  names.  But  it  puts  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  the  second. 

I  am  aghast  when  I  see  how  little 
room  is  left  for  the  enormous  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  Southey's  prose. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  collected 
edition  of  it ;  and  there  could  be  none 
which  should  be  complete.  There  are, 
it  is  believed,  no  documents  for  iden- 
tifying his  earlier  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines ;  but  he 
wrote  nearly  a  hundred  articles  in 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  many  in 
other  Reviews,  and  the  historical 
part  (amounting  to  something  like  a 
volume  on  each  occasion)  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  three 
years.  He  translated  or  revised 
translations  of  AMADIS,  PALMERIN,  and 
the  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CID.  He  edited 
the  MORTE  D'ARTHUR,  Cowper's  Poems, 
divers  Specimens  and  Selections  from 
English  Poets,  and  other  things.  And 
of  solid  independent  books  in  prose 
he  published,  besides  the  three  bio- 
graphies of  Nelson,  Wesley,  and 
Bunyan,  nearly  a  dozen  substantive 
works,  some  of  them  of  very  great 
size.  At  the  date  of  the  first,  the 
LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 
(1797),  he  had  not  outgrown  (indeed 
he  was  only  twenty-three)  that  im- 
mature pomposity  of  style  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  and  which  is 
apparent  both  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
letters  of  all  this  time.  The  LETTERS 
FROM  ENGLAND,  by  Don  Manuel  Es- 
priella,  ten  years  later  in  date,  are 
also  at  least  ten  years  better  in  matter 
and  form.  The  scheme,  that  of  en- 
abling Englishmen  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  was  indeed  rather 
old-fashioned,  and  not  of  those  things 
which  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
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a  little  out  of  fashion  ;  but  it  is  very 
pleasantly  carried  out,  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anywhere  a  more 
agreeable  picture  of  the  country  and 
its  ways  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  reprinted.  The  OMNIANA, 
which  was  to  have  been  written  by 
Southey  and  Coleridge  together,  but 
to  which  the  latter  made  only  a  very 
small  contribution,  is  less  original, 
being  a  rather  questionable  cross  be- 
tween a  commonplace-book  (such  as, 
after  Southey's  death,  was  actually 
issued  in  four  huge  volumes)  and  a 
"  table-talk,"  or  miscellany  of  short 
abstracts,  summaries,  comments,  &c., 
of  and  on  curious  passages  in  books. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL  followed, 
the  chief  and,  with  THE  PENINSULAR 
WAR,  the  only  one  actually  erected  of 
what  Southey  used  fondly  to  call  "  my 
pyramids" — pyramids,  alas  !  not  often 
visited  now,  though  still  in  existence,, 
and  solidly  enough  built  and  based. 
The  latter  suffered  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  Southey's  books  from 
the  necessity  which  their  author's 
poverty  imposed  on  him  of  constantly 
laying  them  aside  for  the  bread-win- 
ning work  of  the  hour  as  it  offered 
itself.  This  delay  gave  time  for  it  to 
be  caught  up  and  passed  by  Napier's 
history,  which,  if  as  prejudiced  on  the 
other  side,  is  an  incomparably  more 
brilliant  and  more  valuable  perform- 
ance. However,  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR 
was  one  of  the  few  works  of  Southey's 
which  brought  him  a  solid  sum  of 
money, — a  thousand  pounds  to  wit. 
Neither  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  nor 
its  appendix,  the  VINDICLE  ANGLICANS, 
had  any  such  satisfactory  result, 
though  both  had  a  fair  sale,  and 
though  both  aroused  considerable,  if 
mainly  angry,  attention.  In  fact 
Southey  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly unlucky  in  his  monetary  transac- 
tions, for  reasons  partly  indicated  by 
Scott  in  a  passage  given  by  Lockhart. 
The  large  comparative  profits  which 
Cottle's  apparently  venturesome  pur- 
chase of  JOAN  OF  ARC  brought  to  the 
publisher,  together  with  his  own  un- 


shaken conviction  of  the  lasting 
quality  of  his  work,  seem  to  have 
made  Southey  fall  in  love  with,  and 
obstinately  cling  to,  the  system  of 
half-profits,  which,  in  the  case  of  not 
very  rapid  sales,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  become  one  of  no  profits  at 
all.  For  his  Naval  History,  or  LIVES 
OF  THE  ADMIRALS,  he  was  paid  down, 
and  very  fairly  paid ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  made  anything  out  of 
THE  DOCTOR,  his  last,  and  one  of  his 
largest  works,  a  quaint  miscellany  of 
reading,  reflection,  and  humour,  like 
a  magnified  OMNIANA  with  a  thread  of 
connection,  which  is,  I  believe,  little 
read  now,  and  which  never  was  popu- 
lar, but  which  a  few  tastes  (my  own 
included)  regard  as,  for  desultory 
reading,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  in  English.  Macaulay,  who, 
politics  apart,  cannot  be  called  an 
unfair  critic  of  Southey,  is  unduly 
hard  on  his  humour ;  but  the  temper 
of  Macaulay's  mind  was  always  in- 
tolerant of  nonsense,  wherein  Southey 
took  a  specially  English  delight. 

The  characteristics  of  this  wide  and 
neglected  champaign  of  letters, — a 
whole  province  of  prose,  as  it  may  be 
called,  especially  when  we  add  the  huge 
body  of  published  letters — present  the 
widest  diversity  of  subject,  and  can- 
not fairly  be  said  to  suffer  from  any 
monotony  of  style.  To  some  tastes 
in  the  present  day,  indeed,  Southey 
may  seem  flat.  He  scornfully  re- 
pudiated, on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  slightest  attempt  at  decoration, 
and  ostensibly  limited  his  efforts  to 
the  production  of  clear  and  limpid 
sentences  in  the  best  classical  English. 
Not  that  he  was  by  any  means 
alarmed  at  an  appearance  of  neologism 
now  and  then.  His  merely  playful 
coinages  in  THE  DOCTOR  and  the 
Letters  do  not,  of  course,  count ;  but 
precisian  as  he  was,  he  was  not  of 
those  precisians  who  will  not  have  a 
word,  however  absolutely  justified  by 
analogy  and  principle,  unless  there 
is  some  definite  authority  for  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  the  sounder 
course  of  actually  rejecting  words 
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with  good  authority  but  bad  intrinsic 
titles.  His  sentences  are  of  medium 
length  but  inclining  to  the  long 
rather  than  the  short,  and  dis- 
tinctly longer  than  the  pattern  which 
the  gradually  increasing  love  of  anti- 
the.ic  balance  had  made  popular  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  most 
ornate  attempts  will  be  found  in  the 
des3riptive  passages  of  THE  COLLO- 
QUIHS,  a  book  which,  though  Mac- 
aul  ty's  strictures  are  partly  justified, 
is  of  extreme  interest  and  beauty  at 
its  best,  and  is  chiefly  marred  by  the 
curiously  unhappy  selection  of  the 
int  Brlocutor, — an  instance,  with  the 
plan  of  THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT  and 
some  other  things,  of  a  gap  or  weak- 
ness in  Southey 's  otherwise  excellent 
ser.se  and  taste.  But  in  all  his  prose 
wr  tings,  no  matter  what  they  be, 
even  in  those  unlucky  political  Essays, 
which  he  reprinted  in  two  very  pretty 
litUe  volumes  at  the  most  unfortunate 
time  and  with  the  least  fortunate 
result,  he  displays  one  of  the  very 
best  prose  styles  of  the  century,  per- 
haps the  very  best  of  the  quiet  and 
regular  kind,  unless  Lockhart's,  which 
is  more  technically  faulty,  be  ranked 
with  it. 

In  the  case  of  no  writer,  however, 
is  it  more  necessary  to  look  at  him  as 
a  whole,  to  take  his  prose  with  his 
verse,  his  writings  with  his  history 
and  his  character,  than  in  the  case 
of  Southey.  Neither  mere  bulk  nor 
more  variety  can,  of  course,  be 
taken  as  a  voucher  for  greatness ; 
a,  man  is  no  more  a  good  writer 
because  he  was  a  good  man  than 
because  he  was  a  bad  one,  which  latter 
qualification  seems  to  be  accepted  by 
some;  and  even  learning  and  industry 
w  11  not  exempt  a  man  from  inclusion 
ariong  the  dulli  canes,  as  Southey 
himself  has  it.  But  when  all  these 
tilings  are  found  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  rare  excellence  in  occa- 
sional passages  of  verse,  with  the 
composition  of  at  least  one  long  poem 
w  lich  goes  near  to,  if  it  does  not 


attain,  absolute  greatness,  with  an 
admirable  prose  style  and  a  curious 
blending  of  good  sense  and  good 
humour,  then  most  assuredly  the  mass 
deserves  at  least  equal  rank  with 
excellences  higher  in  partial  reach, 
but  far  smaller  in  bulk  and  range. 

In  the  general  judgment,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  grant 
this.  There  is  plausibility  in  asking 
not  if  a  man  can  do  many  things  well, 
but  if  he  has  done  one  thing  supremely; 
and  unquestionably  it  is  dangerous  to 
multiply  the  tribe  of  literary  Jacks-of- 
all-trades.  There  is  no  fear,  however, 
of  an  extensive  multiplication  of 
Southeys ;  happy  were  our  state  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  it.  For  the 
man  knew  enormously ;  he  could  write 
admirably  ;  it  may  be  fairly  contended 
that  he  only  missed  being  a  great  poet 
by  the  constant  collar-work  which  no 
great  poet  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
able  to  endure ;  he  had  the  truest 
sensibility  with  the  least  touch  of  the 
maudlin ;  the  noblest  sense  of  duty 
with  not  more  than  a  very  slight 
touch  of  spiritual  pride.  If  he  thought 
a  little  too  well  of  himself  as  a  poet, 
he  was  completely  free  alike  from  the 
morose  arrogance  of  his  friend  Words- 
worth and  from  the  exuberant  arro- 
gance of  his  friend  Landor.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  through  the 
enormous  mass  of  his  verse,  his  prose, 
and  his  letters  can  fully  appreciate  his 
merits  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any 
scheme  of  collection  that  would  be 
possible,  or  of  selection  that  would  do 
him  justice.  But  if  no  one  of  the 
Muses  can  claim  him  as  her  best 
beloved  and  most  accomplished  son, 
all  ought  to  accord  to  him  a  preference 
never  deserved  by  any  other  of  their 
innumerable  family.  For  such  a  lover 
and  such  a  practitioner  of  almost 
every  form  of  literature,  no  literature 
possesses  save  English,  and  English 
is  very  unlikely  ever  to  possess 
again. 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
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IF  we  are  inclined  to  think  lightly 
of  France's  new  colonial  adventure 
as  something  quixotic  and  ill-ad- 
vised, it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  any 
means  that  the  great  African  island 
has  turned  sober  heads.  We  too 
have  had  our  craze  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  a  long-forgotten  story,  and  so 
deeply  buried  under  the  accumulation 
of  stirring  events  which  first  put  it 
out  of  sight  that  a  full  knowledge  of 
it  is  hard  to  come  by.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  project  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  we  then 
sometimes  called  it  from  the  Portu- 
guese, was  the  most  ambitious  and 
magnificent  colonial  enterprise  ever 
planned  in  England.  So  many  great 
names,  which  were  then  and  afterwards 
famous,  had  given  it  adherence,  that 
we  may  fairly  wonder  how  history 
might  have  been  modified  had  the 
thing  gone  forward.  For  it  was  a 
failure, — still-born,  in  fact,  and  had  to 
take  its  place,  with  Inigo  Jones's  vast 
palace  of  Whitehall  and  the  great 
Chase  at  Richmond,  in  the  list  of  stu- 
pendous beginnings  which  the  troubles 
of  those  times  brought  to  nothing. 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  hour ;  that 
was  ripe  enough  for  the  most  extra- 
vagant adventure.  The  spirit  that 
we  call  Elizabethan,  the  spirit  which 
the  great  naval  war  with  Spain  had 
fostered  into  a  national  sentiment, 
still  swelled  the  country.  Perhaps  it 
had  never  been  so  strong,  not  even  in 
the  great  Queen's  day.  The  terrors 
and  losses  of  the  struggle  were  being 
forgotten ;  its  victorious  achievements 
were  growing  into  an  epic.  Men  still 
in  their  prime  could  remember  the 
giants  of  those  days,  had  enjoyed  their 
friendship,  and  could  inflame  the  minds 
of  young  men  with  half-remembered 
tales  of  their  exploits.  From  the 


press  was  issuing  volume  after  volume 
which  for  the  first  time  informed  the 
people  at  large  how  great  and  daring 
those  exploits  had  been.  For  long 
the  truth  had  been  kept  quiet  as  a 
secret  of  state,  and  not  till  Elizabeth 
had  been  in  her  grave  some  twenty 
years  did  the  whole  tale  begin  to  come 
out.  In  1622  appeared  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins's  account  of  his  raid  into 
the  South  Sea  ;  four  years  later  came 
SIE  FRANCIS  DEAKE  REVIVED,  telling 
of  his  exploits  in  Darien  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  calling  on  a  de- 
generate age  to  follow  where  he  had 
led.  Two  years  later,  again,  the  world 
first  knew  the  matchless  story  of  his 
voyage  about  the  world.  The  greatest 
of  the  Elizabethan  captains  had  always 
preached  colonial  expansion,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  age  that  it  was  this 
rather  than  his  piratical  prowess  that 
inflamed  its  imagination.  Ever  since 
the  peace  the  work  had  been  going  on, 
and  nothing  was  more  in  the  mode 
than  to  be  the  patron  of  adventurers 
beyond  the  sea.  As  for  means,  they 
were  at  hand  in  abundance.  For  those 
days,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  preoccupied  with  constitu- 
tional strife,  were  the  days  when 
England  was  building  up  her  com- 
mercial supremacy.  The  long  immu- 
nity from  war  which  she  had  been 
enjoying,  while  her  neighbours  were 
all  by  the  ears,  was  enticing  into  her 
bosom  an  unrivalled  concentration  of 
trade  and  capital,  and  London  was 
fast  becoming  the  mart  of  Europe. 
Even  for  those  who  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  growing  discomfort  in 
the  air  was  but  an  additional  motive 
that  inclined  them  to  look  from  home. 
The  Baltimores,  the  Sayes,  and  the 
Brookes  were  casting  their  eyes  to  the 
Yirgin  West  for  fields  wherein  to  de- 
velope  their  ideas  ;  and  as  for  the 
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spi  rited  youth  of  the  country,  Bucking- 
ham's two  short  wars  had  only  whet 
thoir  appetite,  and  they  were  in  a 
mood  for  any  hazard. 

It  is  here  we  touch  the  romantic 
eloment  in  this  strange  episode.  For 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  a  distressed 
princess  that  they  were  dying  to  draw 
the  sword, — the  cause  of  the  fair 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  King's  widowed 
si  -ster.  Ever  since  Charles  had  come 
to  the  throne  she  had  been  imploring 
his  help  to  recover  for  her  son  his 
lost  dominion  ;  and  Charles  from  the 
fi:-st  had  made  the  Palatinate  the 
centre  of  a  shuffling  foreign  policy 
boside  which  that  of  his  indolent  son 
soems  respectable.  For  years  he  had 
twisted  and  turned  to  enjoy  the  credit 
o;  helping  his  sister  without  the  dan- 
ger, and  as  yet  nothing  had  come  of 
it>  but  contempt  and  distrust  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  last,  however, 
he  seemed  to  be  resolved  on  action  ; 
the  trumpet  of  England's  dominion  of 
the  Narrow  Seas  was  blown  in  a  fine 
flourish,  and  the  great  ship-money 
fleet  was  got  together  to  back  the 
braying  of  Selden's  Mare  Clausum. 
To  do  it,  as  every  one  knows,  he 
*  hook  the  very  foundations  of  his 
throne,  but  the  fleet  was  certainly 
:,he  finest  that  had  ever  sailed 
inder  the  English  flag.  Yet  there 
it  ended ;  and  all  the  great  fleet 
lid,  so  far  at  least  as  men  could  see, 
was  to  scrape  a  few  halfpence  from  poor 
Dutch  fishermen.  The  magnificent 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Vienna  to  prepare 
for  its  action,  returned  in  a  rage,  dis- 
gusted at  the  futility  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  the  feebleness  of  the  hand 
he  served.  And  with  his  return,  it 
may  be  said,  ended  the  King's  miser- 
able struggle  for  his  sister  and  his 
nephew's  birthright.  So  here  was  the 
youth  of  England  as  far  from  a  fight 
as  ever,  condemned  to  look  on  inac- 
tive as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  raged 
round  the  Palatinate.  The  times 
were  indeed  ripe  for  some  great  ad- 
venture; the  spirit  was  willing,  and 


the  flesh,  the  material  under  the 
King's  hand,  as  fine  as  a  king  need 
want.  But  his  heart  was  not  high 
enough  to  use  it  where  it  cried  aloud 
for  the  word  to  strike ;  and  the  best 
that  came  of  it  was  this  harebrained 
project  for  the  conquest  and  planting 
of  Madagascar. 

What  had  first  drawn  men's  minds 
to  so  remote  a  spot  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Half  the  fine  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  mad  venture  can  hardly  have 
been  able  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and 
no  one  can  have  been  much  wiser. 
Some  forty  years  ago  Hakluyt  had 
published  an  account  of  it,  which 
some  Dutch  East  India  traders  had 
brought  home,  but  it  was  far  from 
attractive.  For  a  few  beads  you  could 
buy  an  ox  with  a  hump,  and  a  fat- 
tailed  sheep  for  a  tin  spoon ;  but  the 
natives  were  ugly  neighbours,  and 
wore  no  ornaments  better  than  copper. 
It  was  in  1606  that  the  island  seems 
first  to  have  been  visited  by  English- 
men. They  perhaps  had  a  better 
story  to  tell,  for  after  this  it  became 
known  as  a  desirable  revictualling 
place  for  the  East  Indian  voyage,  and 
landings  grew  frequent.  So  rich  in 
cattle  and  so  fertile  was  it  found  to 
be,  that  it  began  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  richest  and  most  fruitful  island 
in  the  world.  So  conveniently  too  did 
it  seem  to  be  placed  that  Richard 
Boothby,  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  was  sure  that  any  prince,  once 
settled  there  with  the  riches  of  the 
island  at  his  back,  could  not  only  make 
it  the  great  emporium  of  the  Indian 
and  Persian  trade,  but,  if  he  had  the 
mind,  might  become  emperor  of  the 
whole  East  Indies. 

The  idea,  so  fantastic  to  us,  may 
well  have  seemed  plausible  enough 
then ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  great 
Earl  Marshal  returned  from  his 
abortive  mission,  and  was  tempted  to 
take  up  the  scheme,  that  the  promoters 
could  get  a  serious  hearing.  The  two 
men  who  at  this  distance  of  time 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  active 
spirits  in  the  matter  were  of  very 
opposite  natures  :  one  was  a  seasoned 
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mariner,  a  certain  Captain  John  Bond, 
who  could  not  but  have  weight   with 
practical    men ;    the    other   was    Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  of  the   King's  bed- 
chamber,   one     of    the     featherheads 
whom  Buckingham  had  introduced  to 
Charles's    councils.     A  bit  of    a  tra- 
veller, a   bit  of  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
bit    of  a  poet,  he  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship   to   life   at  the   Court  of 
Spain  in  the  service  of  Olivares,   the 
young    king's    favourite,  and   was   a 
man  well  chosen  to  carry  society  into 
the    dream,  and,  above   all,   to    gain 
Lord    Arundel's  ear.     For    the    Earl 
Marshal    was    something    of    a    fan- 
tastic,  if  we  may    trust  the  graphic 
portrait   that   Clarendon    has  left  of 
him.       "  He  was  generally  thought," 
says   he,   "to  be  a  proud  man,   who 
lived  always  within   himself,   and   to 
himself,   conversing    little  with    any 
who  were  in  common    conversation  ; 
so  that  he  seemed  to  live  as  it  were 
in  another  nation,  his  house  being  a 
place   to  which  all    people    resorted, 
who    resorted    to     no    other    place ; 
strangers,  or  such  as  affected  to  look 
like  strangers,  and  dressed  themselves 
accordingly.   .  .   .  He   spent    a   great 
interval  of  his  time  in  several  journeys 
into  foreign  parts,  and  with  his  wife 
and  family   had  lived  some  years  in 
Italy,   the  humour   and   manners    of 
which  nation  he  seemed  most  to  like 
and  approve  and  affected  to  imitate. 
He  wore  and    affected  a  habit  very 
different  from  that  of  the  time,  such 
as  men   had  only  beheld   in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  most  considerable  men  ; 
all  which  drew  the  eyes  of  most  and 
the  reverence  of  many  towards  him, 
as  the  image   and  representative    of 
the    primitive    nobility,   and    native 
gravity  of  the  nobles,  when  they  had 
been    most  venerable ;    but  this  was 
only  his  outside ;  his  nature  and  true 
humour  being  much  disposed  to  levity 
and  delights,  which  indeed  were  very 
despicable    and   childish."      He   was, 
moreover,  the  first  of  our  great  col- 
lectors, and,   though    really  a    dunce 
(at  least  so  Clarendon  would  have  us 
believe),  "  was  willing  to  be  thought  a 


scholar  and  to  understand  the  most 
mysterious  parts  of  antiquity,  because 
he  made  a  wonderful  and  costly  pur- 
chase of  excellent  statues  whilst  he 
was  in  Italy  and  Rome,  and  had  a 
rare  collection  of  most  curious  medals." 
The  portrait  is  obviously  coloured  by 
the  soured  historian's  dislike,  but  we 
can  see  through  it  enough  of  the 
eccentric  nature  of  the  man  to  under- 
stand how  he  can  have  come  to  father 
Porter's  harebrained  scheme,  the  more 
so  as  his  costly  hobby  had  made  havoc 
with  his  vast  fortune,  and  the  chance 
of  mending  it  would  lend  an  additional 
savour  to  the  enterprise.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  disgust  which  his 
abortive  embassy  had  given  him  for 
European  politics  made  him  willing 
enough  to  turn  his  energies  to  wider 
fields. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  remark- 
able personality  the  scheme  seems  at 
once  to  have  found  favourable  con- 
sideration in  the  Council.  Indeed,  it 
appeared  to  be  just  what  the  King 
wanted,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  found  himself.  For  some 
time  past  the  young  Elector  and  his 
brother  Rupert  had  been  in  England 
to  support  their  mother's  appeal  for 
assistance,  and  now  that  their  uncle 
had  decided  that  he  could  not  engage 
himself  in  their  quarrel,  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  To  send  them  back  to 
their  mother  absolutely  empty  was 
more  than  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to.  As  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  be- 
sought his  peace-loving  father  upon 
his  knees  and  with  tears  to  take  pity 
on  his  sister  and  her  children,  and  to 
let  him  lead  a  royal  army  to  their 
rescue.  Honestly,  no  doubt,  he  still 
wished  he  had  the  heart  to  help  them. 
He  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  both 
the  young  Princes,  especially  to 
Rupert,  now  an  engaging  lad  of  nine- 
teen, full  of  energy  and  promise. 
"Whatever  he  wills,"  wrote  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  Elizabeth's  devoted  con- 
fidant, "  he  wills  vehemently.  The 
King  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  un- 
restfulness,  for  he  is  never  idle." 
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Still  Charles  could  not  harden  his 
courage  to  help  them  openly  ;  but  the 
return  of  Lord  Arundel  in  a  fury 
whh  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  Spain, 
ha  i  so  far  strengthened  the  opposition 
that  in  a  measure  they  had  been  able 
to  force  the  King's  vacillating  hand. 
Lcrd  Craven,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
most  ardent  champion,  succeeded  in 
finding  favour  for  a  scheme  by  which 
tha  elder  brother  was  to  be  given  a 
squadron  from  the  idle  fleet  to  see 
what  he  could  do  cruising  with  it 
under  some  foreign  flag  against  the 
commerce  of  Spain.  Roe  wrote  the 
ur. welcome  news  to  the  weary  Queen, 
ar.d  in  the  same  letter  had  to  tell  of 
the  still  more  miserable  bait  that  was 
being  held  out  to  Rupert. 

"  There  are  other  mysterious  or 
rather  monstrous  projects  [he  wrote] 
to  send  Prince  Rupert  to  conquer, 
by  adventurers,  Madagascar.  I  am 
lobh  to  trouble  your  Majesty  with 
these  chimeras.  I  have  heard  of 
many  such  fancies  since  the  Princes 
came  hither,  and  many  practices  of 
distraction,  which  I  have  foreborn  to 
write ;  but  now  it  is  time,  and  I 
cannot  discharge  the  trust  of  an 
honest  man,  if  I  conceal  what  I  know 
--that  the  plot  is  absurd,  impossible, 
and  of  no  use,  neither  to  weaken  the 
enemy  nor  strengthen  the  cause,  nor 
to  be  effected  to  purpose  in  an  age, 
nor  to  be  undertaken  and  seconded 
uader  the  expense  of  a  million ;  and 
•when  it  shall  be  done  it  shall  have 
little  relation  to  Europe,  and  not 
much  greatness  to  be  a  king  of  slaves. 
Vea,  Virginia,  which  is  so  much 
s  ighted,  is  a  better  retreat.  But  I 
s  ispect  the  authors  of  this  plot,  and 
a  11  their  designs  and  insinuations  with 
him,  which  have  gotten  too  much 
c:edit  upon  him,  and  I  do  esteem 
i  >  so  little  worth,  that  I  will  only  say 
i ,  is  an  excellent  way  to  lose  the 
I'rince  in  a  most  desperate,  dangerous, 
unwholesome,  fruitless  action,  and  to 
spend  and  divert  many  undertaking 
s  oirits  and  their  money  from  enter- 
prises upon  the  Indies,  which  is  the 


true  backdoor  whereby  to  enter 
unto,  and  humble  Spain.  If  there- 
fore your  majesty  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  you  may  be  pleased  by  your 
authority  to  take  him  off  and  to 
write  to  the  King  to  make  him  some 
employment,  either  with  the  French, 
Swedes,  or  [illegible]  troops,  which  is 
a  way  of  honour,  and  for  which  so  ex- 
cellent a  spirit  is  born,  and  not  to  be 
fried  upon  St.  Lawrence's  gridiron."1 

The  scheme,  which  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
thought  it  his  duty  to  announce  to 
his  mistress  in  these  disparaging  terms, 
was  one  well  calculated  to  tempt  the 
young  Prince,  who  could  never  be  idle. 
The  capital  was  to  be  no  less  than  a 
million,  a  sum  equal  to  considerably 
more  than  twice  that  controlled  by 
the  Chartered  Company  to-day.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  to  be  pro- 
vided in  equal  shares  by  a  thousand 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  was  to  sail  in 
person  with  a  retinue  of  servants  ;  so 
that  the  expedition  would  number  at 
least  five  thousand  men.  For  its  trans- 
port the  King  was  to  provide  twelve 
ships  from  the  idle  fleet,  and  thirty 
merchantmen  besides  were  to  sail 
.  under  its  convoy. 

Such  a  force  was  formidable  enough, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  have  inspired 
confidence  ;  but  no  one  knew  better 
than  Sir  Thomas  Roe  what  he  was  say- 
ing. In  his  younger  days  he  had  been 
touched  with  the  Raleigh  fever,  and 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Guiana  ;  later 
on,  with  a  cooler  head,  he  had  travelled 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Great  Mogul  he  had  done 
his  best  to  keep  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  its  trade,  and  to  discourage 
its  territorial  aspirations.  Still  there 
were  many  who  did  not  share  his 
distrust.  Indeed,  the  town  ran  mad 
over  it.  Sir  William  Davenant  came 
out  with  a  poem  of  several  hundred 
lines  addressed  to  Prince  Rupert,  in 
which  in  a  vision  he  sees  the  brilliant 
conquest  of  the  island  and  its  flowing 
prosperity  under  the  young  Prince's 
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rule.  It  was  considered  a  fine  piece, 
so  entirely  had  the  colonial  mania  de- 
flected literary  judgment,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  embodiment  of  the 
feeling  at  the  time.  Even  the  sluggish 
muse  of  Endymion  Porter  was  stirred 
to  the  effort  of  a  copy  of  laudatory 
verses,  and  asked  of  his  friend 

What    lofty  fancy    Avas't   possest  your 

brain, 
And  caus'd  you   soar  into  so    high  a 

strain  ? 

As  for  Sir  John  Suckling,  he  was  so 
far  carried  away  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hour  as  to  write  a  sonnet,  which 
we  still  may  read  without  a  blush. 

What  mighty  princes  posts  are  !   Those 

things 
The  great  ones  stick  at,  and  our  very 

kings 
Lay  down,  they  venture  on  ;  and  with 

great  ease 
Discover,  conquer  what  and  where  they 

please. 
Some  phlegmatic  sea-captain  would  have 

stay'd 
For  money  now,  or  victuals  ;  not  have 

weighed 
Anchor  without  'em  ;  thou  (Will)  dost 

not  stay 

So  much  as  for  a  wind,  but  goest  away, 
Lond'st,  view'st  the   country  ;    fight'st, 

putt'st  all  to  rout 

Before  another  could  be  putting  out ! 
And  now  the  news  in  town  is — Daven- 

ant's  come 
From  Madagascar,  fraught  with  laurel 

home  ; 
And  welcome,  Will,  for  the  first  time  ; 

but  prithee 
In  thy  next  voyage  bring  the  gold  too 

with  thee. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  poets  whose 
heads  were  turned.  Even  so  shrewd 
and  business-like  a  man  as  Monk,  then 
a  poor  captain  just  returned  with  a 
brilliant  reputation  from  the  Low 
Country,  was  resolved  to  invest  his 
sword  and  the  savings  of  his  pay  and 
plunder  in  the  mad  undertaking. 
Roe  may  have  been  right.  The  whole 
thing,  as  he  seems  to  have  thought, 
may  have  been  either  a  scheme  of  the 
Spanish  party  to  keep  English  adven- 
ture off  the  West  Indies,  or  merely  a 
device  of  unprincipled  promoters  to 


use  the  Prince's  popularity  to  float 
their  bubble.  It  must  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  supposed  that  such  mano3uvres  are 
the  invention  of  our  own  time.  Still, 
whatever  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
design,  it  found  credit  not  only  with 
needy  soldiers  of  fortune  like  Captain 
Monk,  but,  as  Boothby  tells  us,  with 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  other  honour- 
able persons.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  enterprise  came  very  near 
being  attempted ;  at  any  rate,  Boothby 
distinctly  states  that  the  Council  had 
agreed  that  Rupert  should  go. 

In  Suckling's  verses,  however,  we  can 
aleady  hear  a  note  of  disappointment ; 
the  scheme  was  perhaps  doomed  before 
Davenant's  poem  was  published. 
Other  great  men  had  other  fish  to  fry. 
Roe  hints  of  another  project  of  Lord 
Craven's  for  a  raid,  as  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  Spanish  Main,  in  which  the 
Princes  were  to  be  engaged,  but  says 
he  is  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  was  certainly  from 
the  Queen-Mother  herself,  who  re- 
garded semi-piratical  reprisals  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  First  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  and  gave  her  strong 
disapproval  not  only  to  the  cruising 
scheme  but  to  the  colonial  one  as 
well. 

"  As  for  Rupert's  romance,"  she 
wrote  in  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
"  about  Madagascar,  it  sounds  like  one 
of  Don  Quixote's  conquests,  when  he 
promised  his  trusty  squire  to  make 
him  king  of  an  island.  I  heard  of  it 
some  fourteen  days  agone,  and  there- 
upon I  writ  a  letter  to  him  to  divert 
him  from  it  as  a  thing  neither  feasible, 
safe,  nor  honourable  for  him.  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
[cipher],  who  writes  of  it  as  a  fine 
thing,  which  I  cannot  enough  wonder 
at.  I  answered  him  plainly,  I  did 
not  like  of  it.  I  thought  it  not  safe 
to  send  him,  the  second  brother,  to 
such  an  enterprise,  when  there  was  work 
enough  to  be  had  for  him  in  Europe ; 
besides  I  thought,  if  Madagascar  were 
a  place  either  worth  the  taking  or  pos- 
sible to  be  kept,  that  the  Portugales 
by  this  time  would  have  had  it,  having 
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so  long  possessed  the  coast  of  Afric 
near  to  it ;  and  I  entreated  him  to  do 
his  best  in  hindering  of  it.  What 
he  will  answer,  God  knows.  I  long 
to  have  it."  And  so  she  signs  herself, 
"  Your  most  constant  and  affectionate 
fp  end,  Elizabeth."  * 

Perhaps  there  was  more  of  Don 
Q  lixote  in  her  brother  than  even  she 
knew,  but  the  wisdom  of  her  protest 
seemed  to  have  had  its  effect.  The 
Council  were  called  on  to  reconsider 
their  decision.  Practical  men  began 
to  draw  back,  and  among  them,  for 
all  his  colonial  longings,  Captain 
JV'.onk ;  and  before  a  month  was  out 
Eoe  was  able  to  send  to  his  royal 
correspondent  the  news  for  which  she 
\*as  so  anxious.  "  The  dream  of  Mada- 
gascar, I  think,"  so  he  wrote,  "  is  van- 
ished, and  the  squire  must  conquer  his 
own  island.  A  blunt  merchant  called 
to  deliver  his  opinion  says  it  was  a 
gallant  design,  but  such  as  wherein  he 
would  be  loath  to  venture  his  younger 
son." 

Roe's  conjecture  was  right.  The 
scheme  had  fallen  through,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  Prince  Rupert  was  concerned, 
except  for  the  influence  it  had  on  his 
subsequent  piratical  career  when  he 
fell  on  evil  days,  and  for  the  strong  ini- 
i  iative  he  took  in  colonial  affairs  when 
the  Restoration  brought  him  pros- 
perity. Lord  Arundel,  however,  was 
j  ar  too  great  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
'«  prince's  defection;  but  before  he 
could  reorganise  his  company  the  first 
"'Bishops'  War  had  broken  out ;  the 
Scots  were  to  be  coerced  into  Episco- 
oacy,  and  the  Earl  Marshal  was  called 
ipon  to  command  the  English  army  of 
nvasion.  The  choice  was  hardly  well 
idvised :  he  "  had  nothing  martial 
ibout  him,"  sneers  Clarendon,  "  but 
his  presence  and  his  looks,  and  there- 
fore was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of 
only  for  his  negative  qualities.  .  .  . 
But  he  was  fit  to  keep  the  state  of  it, 
and  his  rank  was  such  that  no  man 
would  decline  the  serving  under  him." 

His    natural    distaste    for   military 
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service,  no  less  than  the  miserable 
fiasco  in  which  his  employment  re- 
sulted, would  seem,  after  the  accom- 
modation with  the  Scots  was  patched 
up,  to  have  thrown  him  for  distraction 
upon  his  still-born  venture.  From  his 
retirement  in  the  country  he  set  the 
ball  rolling  again,  and  presently  came 
up  to  London  to  throw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  promotion  of  his 
scheme.  Merchants  thronged  his 
palace,  seamen  and  shareholders  came 
and  went  amongst  his  antiques  and  his 
pictures,  the  pillars  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change were  plastered  with  his  adver- 
tisements ;  from  the  King  he  obtained 
for  himself  the  patent  that  had  been 
intended  for  Prince  Rupert,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  progress  that 
the  great  Flemish  master  was  called 
in  to  paint  his  portrait  as  "  governor 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence." 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  from  whom  we 
learn  the  Earl's  persistence,  saw  the 
picture,  and  so  we  know  what  it  was 
like.  "I  have  seen,"  says  he  in  his 
HISTORICAL  DISCOURSES,  "  an  excellent 
piece  drawn  by  that  famous  artist  Sir 
Anthony  Vandyke  of  the  Earl  and  his 
lady  sitting  with  a  terrestrial  globe 
between  them,  he  with  his  Marshal's 
staff  pointing  to  Madagascar."  It  is 
a  piece  of  real  irony ;  for  there  the 
thing  ended,  with  the  great  man 
pointing  his  Marshal's  staff  at  the 
seat  of  his  dreamland  empire.  Beyond 
that  sovereign  pose  he  never  moved. 
For  the  King,  overwhelmed  with  his 
perplexities,  in  desperation  summoned 
a  Parliament,  which  lost  no  time,  so 
Boothby  tells  us,  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  design  of  Madagascar. 

Society  and  politics  had  now  got 
something  else  to  think  of  more  excit- 
ing than  colonial  conquest ;  but  Cap- 
tain John  Bond  still  clung  sturdily  to 
his  idea.  In  March  1639  a  warrant 
was  issued  appointing  him  governor  of 
the  island,  which  would  look  as  though 
Boothby  was  not  quite  accurate,  and 
that  Arundel  had  abandoned  or  was 
tired  of  his  project  before  Parliament 
met.  Captain  Bond  was  more  in 
earnest,  and  after  surmounting  all 
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opposition  in  his  way  set  out  upon  his 
venture.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  for 
in  1643  another  attempt  was  made  to 
write  up  the  island  by  one  Walter 
Hammond.  His  book  bore  the  title 
MADAGASCAR,  THE  RICHEST  AND  MOST 
FRUITFUL  ISLAND  IN  THE  WORLD,  and 
in  the  dedication  he  thus  addresses 
Captain  John  Bond,  the  governor : 
"  Before  you  set  sail  you  met  with  a 
rough  storm  at  land — but  no  breeze 
can  now  undermine  it.  The  Parlia- 
ment after  full  debate  found  how  just 
and  honourable  to  the  Kingdom  was 
his  Majesty's  favour  to  you."  This 
again,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
tally  with  Boothby's  memory. 

What  force  Bond  had,  or  what  he 
did  with  it,  is  not  known.  Perhaps  he 
found  himself  too  late,  or  fell  a  victim 
to  the  first  act  of  a  long  colonial 
rivalry.  For  by  this  time  the  French 
had  been  caught  with  the  fever,  and 
the  Sieur  de  Flacourt  records  in  his 


RELATION  DE  MADAGASCAR  DEPUIS 
1642—1660  that  in  the  year  1642  the 
Sieur  Ricault,  a  navy  captain,  obtained 
from  Richelieu  a  patent  to  settle 
Madagascar  and  to  take  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  the  French  crown, 
and  that  ships  went  out  that  same 
year. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
passed  ;  Rupert's  romance  is  forgotten, 
and  the  Sieur  Ricault's  commission 
remains  unexecuted.  To-day  perhaps 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  work 
accomplished ;  but  Madagascar  has 
held  out  long,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  conquest  are  scarcely  less  than 
when  the  poor  Queen  of  Bohemia 
trembled  for  her  son.  But  whatever 
come  of  it,  the  world  is  wide  ;  we  can 
heartily  wish  our  neighbour  God- 
speed, and  trust  she  is  not  sallying 
forth,  as  sage  old  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
would  have  said,  to  fry  on  St. 
Lawrence's  gridiron. 

JULIAN  CORBETT. 
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ONE  morning,  during  the  session  of 
1887,  all  the  newspapers  of  the  king- 
dean  reported  in  exactly  similar  terms 
a  brief  but  curious  and  amusing  con- 
versation between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  subject 
of  the  conversation  was  a  popular 
rumour  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Drum- 
nond  Wolff's  appointment  as  British 
p  enipotentiary  at  Constantinople  had 
terminated.  Lord  Rosebery  inquired 
if  the  rumour  were  true.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, as  Foreign  Secretary,  intimated 
tiat  it  did  not  quite  accurately  de- 
scribe Sir  Drummond  Wolff's  position. 
'What  followed  is  thus  recorded  by 
t  le  newspapers.  LORD  ROSEBERY  : 
4  Are  we  to  understand  then  that 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  is  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  ?  "  LORD  SALIS- 
IURY:  "No;  rather  in  a  state  of 
animated  expectancy." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  this 
leport  appeared  in  the  Press,  Lord 
Salisbury  called  attention  to  it  in  the 
"louse  of  Lords.  He  denied  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  he  had 
ever  used  such  language,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  on  his  part  was  equally  em- 
phatic. But  their  lordships  gave  no 
ndication  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  between 
}hem  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  ;  they  simply  contented  them- 
selves with  denying  the  accuracy  of 
die  newspaper  report.  However, 
months  afterwards,  Lord  Rosebery, 
presiding  at  the  International  Short- 
hand Congress,  alluded  to  this  re- 
markable instance  of  the  humour  of 
Parliamentary  reporting.  He  then 
said  that  his  own  words  were,  "  Are 
we  to  understand  then  that  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  is  in  a  state  of 
agitated  expectancy  1 "  and  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  leaning  across  the 


table,  had  answered  jocosely,  in  a 
low  voice  so  that  it  should  not  reach 
the  Reporters'  Gallery,  "  I  will  tele- 
graph and  ask  him,  if  you  like."  But 
what  puzzled  Lord  Rosebery,  as 
he  confessed  at  the  Congress,  was 
the  extraordinary  agreement  between 
all  the  reports  of  the  conversation 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Such  unanimity  would  have  convinced 
any  one  else  but  the  two  principals 
that  the  conversation  had  really 
taken  place  as  it  was  reported.  The 
explanation  of  the  mystery  is,  however, 
simple ;  all  the  newspaper  reports 
came  from  one  common  source.  It  is 
difficult  to  hear  in  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  reporters  being,  for  that  reason, 
doubtful  that  they  could,  independ- 
ently, provide  accurate  reports,  made 
up  between  them,  as  best  they  could, 
a  report  for  the  common  benefit. 

Mishearing  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
errors  in  Parliamentary  reporting. 
To  it  may,  doubtless,  be  attributed 
the  various  renderings  given  in  the 
London  morning  papers  of  a  line  from 
Macaulay's  ARMADA  quoted  by  Lord 
Rosebery  in  a  recent  speech,  THE 
TIMES  and  THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
were  the  only  journals  that  gave  the 
line  correctly : 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the 
stormy  bills  of  Wales. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  and  MORNING 
POST  rendered  it : 

Like   volcanoes  flamed  to  heaven  the 
stormy  hills  of  Wales. 

THE  CHRONICLE  also  gave  "  flamed  " 
instead  of  "flared,"  and  made  the  line 
into   two.     But  the    version   in  THE 
STANDARD  was  the  most  extraordinary  : 
Like  volcanoes  flame  the  heavens, 
The  stormy  hills  of  Wales. 

If  such  blunders  occasionally  occur 
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in  our  days,  when  shorthand  has  been 
brought  to  what  one  is  tempted  to 
call  its  limit  of  perfection,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  three  distinct  versions 
of  an  amusing  parody  used  by  Daniel 
O'Connell  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Thirties 
are  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time.  O'Connell  had  been  attacked  by 
three  colonels  in  succession — Colonel 
Verner,  Member  for  Armagh,  Colonel 
Gore,  Member  for  Sligo,  and  Colonel 
Sibthorpe,  Member  for  Lincoln,  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  clean- 
shaven, while  the  latter  was  remark- 
able for  a  beard  that  covered  both 
chin  and  breast.  Rising  subsequently, 
O'Connell  convulsed  the  House  with 
laughter  by  a  ready  parody  of  Dryden's 
well-known  lines  on  Milton.  One 
version  of  this  parody  ran  as  follows  : 
Three  colonels  in  three  different  counties 
born, 

Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed  ; 
Sobriety  the  next :  in  impudence  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go, 

To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 

two. 
This  was  a  second  : 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties 
born, 

Did  Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  adorn. 

The  first  in  impudence  all  men  surpassed, 

The  next  in  ignorance,  in  both  the  last ; 

The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go, 

To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 

two. 
And  this  was  the  third  : 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties 
born, 

Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adorn  ; 

The  first  in  direst  bigotry  surpassed  ; 

The  next  in  impudence,  in  both  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go, 

To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other 
two. 

Quotations  are  indeed  often  sadly 
mangled.  Mr.  John  Bright  once  quoted 
the  lines  from  Milton : 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a 

jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and 

steer 
Right  onward. 

The  reporter  was  not  familiar  with 


the    passage,    and    having     no     idea 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  quoting  poetry, 
he  turned  it  into  prose,  in  the  third 
person,   as  follows :  "  He    would    not 
argue   against   the   hand    or   will    of 
heaven,   nor  would  he   bate  a  jot   of 
heart  or  hope.     He  would  still   bear 
up   and    steer  right    onward."     Still 
more  amusing  was  the  rendering  given 
to    the    two    well-known    lines    from 
Tennyson's    LADY    CLARA   VERB    DE 
VERB  by  a  reporter  who  was  brought 
into  the  Gallery  one  night  on  trial : 
"  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  declaring  that   kind    hearts  were 
far  more  than  coronets,   and    simple 
faith  much  better  than  Norman  blood." 
That  reporter  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
Gallery  since.     The  famous  saying  of 
Drummond,  the  Irish  Under- Secretary, 
"  Property  has  its   duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,"  has  been  given  as  "  Pros- 
perity  has   its    duties    for   which    it 
fights."       "Great    is    Diana    of    the 
Ephesians  !  "  once  exclaimed  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Harcourt    in    the   course   of    a 
terrific   onslaught   on   Mr.   Chamber- 
lain ;  but  a  provincial  paper  improved 
the  quotation  in  this  novel  fashion  : 
"  Great  Dinah,  what  a  farce  this  is  !  " 
Perhaps  there  was  more  in  that  ren- 
dering than  met  the  eye;  but  if  the 
editor   was   not   cynically  expressing 
his  own  convictions,   it    is    probably 
to    the    telegraph    and    not    to    the 
reporter  that  the  credit  of  that  joke 
is  due.     Indeed  the  telegraph  has  in- 
dulged in  many  witticisms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of   Parliament.     It   has   transformed 
a    classical    allusion    to    "  Cato    and 
Brutus  "   into    "  Cats    and   Brutes  "  ; 
the  celebrated  phrase  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  a  speech  on  his 
Irish  policy,  "  mauvais  sujets  and  vil- 
lage ruffians  "  into  "wandering  savages 
and  village  ruffians";  "tried  in  the 
balance     and    found   wanting "     into 
"  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  pant- 


ing 


the  cow  was  cut  into  halves  " 


into  "  the  cow  was  cut  into  calves  " ; 
and  "  the  militia  is  a  great  constitu- 
tional force "  into  "the  militia  is  a 
great  constitutional  farce. ' ' 
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Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
ni.mber  of  stages  through  which  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  speech  has 
to  pass  from  the  time  the  words  leave 
tte  lips  of  the  speaker  until  they  ap- 
pear in  print  in  the  morning  paper, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  report  so  often 
escapes  without  any  distortion  of 
ireaning  in  the  process.  The  speaker 
nay  have  an  indistinct  enunciation, 
o  •  the  reporter  may  have  some  other 
difficulty  in  hearing  him.  But  even 
if  the  reporter  has  succeeded  in  getting 
tae  words  correctly  in  shorthand  on 
his  note-book,  he  may  misread  them 
ii  transcription,  for  the  forms  of 
shorthand  are  frequently  very  con- 
fusing even  to  the  writer ;  or  he  may 
transcribe  them  in  a  longhand  so  vile, 
<r  with  such  a  plenitude  of  contrac- 
tions, that  the  telegraph-clerk  cannot 
]>e  blamed  for  confusing  them  in  trans- 
mission. And  even  if  the  report  has 
been  plainly  written,  faulty  signalling 
by  careless  operators,  or  mechanical 
or  electrical  defects  in  the  wires,  will 
:nake  a  sad  mess  of  it.  Then  there  is 
^}he  ruthless  blue-pencil  of  the  sub- 
editor to  be  taken  into  account ;  or  it 
may  be  only  in  the  last  stages,  when 
ihe  compositor  "sets  up"  the  report, 
jr  when  the  reader  corrects  it  in  . 
proof,  that  the  error  occurs.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  bring  home  the 
blame  of  any  blunder  in  the  pro- 
vincial report  of  a  Parliamentary 
speech. 

Dr.  Magee,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  once  reported  to  have  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  "  drunken- 
ness is  jolly"  Though  no  correction 
appeared,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  what  his  Grace  said  was,  "  drunk- 
enness is  folly"  On  another  occasion 
he  was  represented  as  having  ap- 
plied the  uncomplimentary  epithets 
"hardened  and  insolent"  to  advocates 
of  teetotalism.  The  sub-editor,  the 
compositor,  and  the  proof-reader  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  supposed  de- 
claration of  his  Grace  that  "  drunken- 
ness is  jolly,"  and  may,  therefore, 
have  passed  as  natural  this  sweeping 
onslaught  on  the  enthusiastic  friends 


of  temperance.  But  the  indignant 
letters  which,  in  this  instance,  the 
speaker  received  from  some  teeto- 
talers led  him  to  explain  publicly  that 
he  had  used  the  words  "  ardent  and 
excellent"  and  not  "  hardened  and  in- 
solent." Here  is  another  extract  from 
a  reported  speech  of  his  :  "  There  is 
nothing  ascertainable  in  what  you 
call  spiritual  things.  The  Post-Office 
Telegraph,  which  best  interprets  this 
age,  tells  you  the  most  you  can  come 
to  in  that  line  of  thought."  Readers 
were  naturally  mystified  by  this  ex- 
traordinary allusion  to  the  Post-Office 
Telegraph,  till  they  were  informed  next 
day  that  it  was  the  Poet  Laureate 
to  whom  his  Grace  had  referred. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  established 
beyond  all  doubt  that  this  prank 
was  played  in  the  Post-Office  itself. 

In  a  discussion  on  a  Factory  Bill, 
one  Member,  according  to  a  report  in 
one  of  the  provincial  papers,  urged 
its  acceptance  on  the  House  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
"  shaving  factory-boys  to  death." 
During  the  last  Parliament,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone indulged  one  evening  in  some 
genial  bantering  of  Lord  Hartington, 
and  the  following  appeared  in  one  of 
the  provincial  reports  of  the  speech : 
"  Such  is  the  modesty  of  my  noble 
friend  that  he  shaves  his  head.  But  I 
must  insist  upon  placing  upon  his 
head  the  crown  which  he  is  entitled  to 
wear."  A  reference  to  the  report, 
published  in  the  London  journal, 
shows  that  Lord  Hartington  did  not 
shave  his  head,  but  only  shook  it. 

Telegraphic  humour  is  not,  however, 
always  unconscious  or  unintentional. 
There  is  a  well-authenticated  story 
current  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery  of  a 
strange  freak  of  a  telegraph-clerk  in 
the  transmission  of  the  report  of  a 
Parliamentary  speech  by  Mr.  Forster 
to  a  daily  paper  in  Bradford.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  speech  was  education ;  the 
word  "  children  "  was  frequently  used, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  clerk 
substituted  "  kids,'"'  trusting  that  the 
alteration  would  be  corrected  by  the 
operator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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wire.  The  message,  however,  was  not 
only  written,  but  printed  just  as  it 
was  transmitted.  Imagine  the  faces 
of  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman's 
constituents  when  they  read  next 
morning:  "You  know  of  Words- 
worth's profound  saying,  '  The  kid  is 
father  to  the  man.'  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity of  imparting  a  sound  moral 
and  secular  education  to  kids  in  their 
impressionable  years.  It  is  for  the 
kids  that  this  Bill  is  introduced,  and 
asking  the  House  to  remember  that 
the  kids  of  this  generation  will  be  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  I  con- 
fidently appeal  to  it  to  support  our 
proposals." 

"  These  are  all  friends,  well-known 
friends"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cobden,  after 
citing  the  names  of  many  authorities 
in  support  of  the  views  he  was  laying 
before  the  House :  "  They  are  all 
fiends,  well-known  fiends,"  said  a  news- 
paper for  him.  One  of  the  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  represented 
as  having  spoken  of  the  iniquities  in- 
stead of  the  antiquities  of  an  old 
church.  "  My  Lords,"  remarked  an- 
other prelate,  "  we  take  these  children 
out  of  the  streets ;  we  watch  over 
them,  we  clothe  them,  and  we  tend 
them  ;"  but  his  words  were  read,  "  we 
wash  them,  we  clothe  them,"  <fcc.  In  an 
Irish  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  the  execution  of  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien  at  Manchester  in 
1867,  the  Earl  of  Mayo  was  reported 
to  have  "  condemned  the  Fenian  ex- 
ecutions as  sanctimonious  murder," 
and  in  consequence  much  angry 
amazement  was  naturally  aroused  in 
Ireland.  But  next  day  came  the  cor- 
rection ;  his  lordship  had  condemned 
"  the  Fenian  processions  as  sanction- 
ing murder."  An  Irish  Member,  de- 
scribing one  of  the  processions  to  the 
House,  was  represented  as  having  said  : 
"The  people  rent  the  air  with  ten 
thousand  snouts." 

These  witticisms  may  be  attributed 
to  the  antics  of  the  telegraph-wires, 
or  to  the  carelessness  or  stupidity  of 
the  telegraph-clerks,  the  compositors, 


or  the  proof-readers.  But  there  are 
many  blunders  equally  amusing  to  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  reporters. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  in  the  Report- 
ers' Galleries  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
was  credited  with  having  said,  "  Ln 
these  days  clergymen  are  expected  to 
have  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  a 
journeyman  tailor"  instead  of  " the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  Jeremy 
Taylor"  "  Personally  he  violated  the 
Lord's  Day  as  much  as  any  member 
of  the  House,"  asserted  a  Member  for 
Leicester  in  the  local  paper  ;  but  when 
some  scandalised  and  indignant  con- 
stituents demanded  an  explanation,  it 
turned  out  that  venerated  was  the  word 
he  had  used.  The  following  sentence 
appeared  in  a  despatch  that  was  read 
in  the  House  during  the  Crimean 
War :  "  Our  troops  had  marched 
across  Belbec  and  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  North  ports."  It  appeared  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  as  :  "  Our 
troops  had  marched  across  the  Baltic 
and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  North 
Foreland." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  once  referred  to 
"  M.  Kenan's  pestilential  book,  YIE 
DE  JESUS  ;  "  and  the  reporter  gave  the 
adjective  as  penitential.  An  Irish 
Member,  smarting  as  usual  under  a 
sense  of  his  country's  wrongs,  once 
told  the  House  that  "The  Consta- 
bulary fired  a  shower  of  bullets  on 
the  people ;"  but  the  point  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  denunciation 
of  Saxon  tyranny  was  sadly  blunted 
when  it  appeared  in  print  as  "a 
shower  of  pullets"  "  We  have  a 
greater  stake  in  the  land  than  poli- 
tics," exclaimed  another  Irish  Mem- 
ber ;  and  the  reporter  rendered  it, 
"  We  have  a  greater  stake  in  the  land 
than  potatoes" 

Ludicrous  misconceptions  of  a 
speaker's  words,  arising  from  imper- 
fect hearing,  frequently  occur  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  well  as  in  the 
Reporters'  Gallery.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  Parliamentary  report  during 
the  session  of  1876. 
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SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said  he  had 
si  »me  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Irish. 

MAJOR  O'GORMAN  (indignantly)  :  "Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  order,  sir  ! 
I  wish  to  know,  sir,  whether  the  hon. 
member  is  justified  in  stigmatising  my 
beloved  country-people  as  'the  blasted 
Irish.'" 

SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  — 

THE  SPEAKER  :  "  Order,  order  !  I  did 
not  catch  the  expression  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber." 

SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  :  "Will  you  allow  me, 
Mr.  Speaker— 

THE  SPEAKER—"  Order,  order.  But  if 
tie  expression  was  used  it  is  certainly  un- 
j  arliamentary  and  most  improper  "  (hear, 
hear). 

SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  :  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  entire  misconception  of  my  remarks 
on  the  part  of  my  honourable  and  gallant 
f  dend.  What  I  said  was  '  Glasgow  Irish,' 
and  not  'blasted  Irish'"  (much  laughter 
c,  nd  cheering). 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  once  quoted  in 
the  House  the  judicial  declaration  of 
the  late  Baron  Dowse  of  the  Irish 
Bench  that  "The  resident  magistrates 
( ould  no  more  state  a  case  than  they 
could  write  a  Greek  ode "  ;  and  it  was 
deliriously  rendered  by  a  reporter  as, 
'•  The  resident  magistrates  could  no 
laore  state  a  case  than  they  could  ride 
c;  Greek  goat."  Baron  Dowse  must 
have  immensely  enjoyed  this  render- 
ing. He  stated,  in  the  course  of  a 
i  udgment  in  an  action  for  libel  against 
i,  newspaper  arising  out  of  an  incor- 
rect report,  that  once  in  a  speech  in 
t  he  House  of  Commons  he  had  quoted 
Tennyson's  line, 

.  Setter  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay, 

j.nd  read  next  day  that  he  had  edified 
Ids  audience  with  the  following  decla- 
ration— 

!  Setter  fifty  years  of  true  love  than  a  circus 
in  Bombay. 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  figures  in  an- 

<  >ther  amusing  case  of  mishearing  in 

T  he  Reporters'  Gallery.     He  once  com- 

>lained  of  having  been  roughly  treated 

)y  the   Constabulary  while  attending 

some  evictions  in  his  constituency  in 

'.  Donegal.    "  But,"  said  the  honourable 

Member,  "  I  took  measures  to  put  a 
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stop  to  this  conduct.  Whenever  I  was 
hustled  or  knocked  about  by  a  police- 
man,  I  simply  chalked  him,  and  by 
that  means  was  able  to  identify  him 
afterwards."       This    was    rendered : 
"  Whenever  I  was  hustled  or  knocked 
about  by  a  policeman  /  simply  choked 
him."   Another  Irishman,  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker,  resumed  his 
speech  in  these  words,  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  ruling," 
and  was  reported  as  having  said,  "  Mr. 
Speaker,   with  regard  to  your  rever- 
ence s   ruling."     When    Mr.    Balfour 
was   Irish  Secretary  he  figured  in  a 
London  paper  as  having  charged  some 
persons  in  Ireland  (including  several 
Members  of  Parliament)  with  being 
"  filthy  with  grime  " ;  the  expression  he 
really  used  was  guilty  of  crime.     But 
Mr.   John  Bright  was  the  victim  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
the  most   serious   instance  of   misre- 
porting    on   record.     He   was   repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  leading  London 
journals  as  having  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  :  "  But  I  deny  altogether 
that  the  rich  alone  are  qualified  to 
legislate  for  the  poor  j  and  I  say  more, 
— that  the  poor  alone  are  qualified  to 
legislate  for  the  rich."     The  report 
was   a   total    perversion,    though    of 
course  unintentional,  of  Mr.   Bright's 
words,    which    were :    "  But  I    deny 
altogether   that   the   rich    alone    are 
qualified  to  legislate  for  the  poor,  any 
more  than  that  the  poor  are  qualified 
to  legislate  for  the  rich."     On  another 
occasion    also    Mr.     Bright    suffered 
vicariously  at    the   reporter's    hands, 
when  a  certain  speaker  was  made  to 
refer  to   him   as    "  the   Gamecock  of 
Birmingham  "  instead  of  "  the  Gama- 
liel of  Birmingham."     There  was  some 
speculation  as  to  what  Mr.  Asquith 
meant  when  in  a  recent  speech  he  was 
reported  as  having  denied   that   the 
Government  were  in  "  a  peacock  tem- 
per "  in  refusing  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments  to   the    Employers'    Liability 
Bill.  It  was  pointed  out  subsequently 
that   the    words   he    had  used    were 
"pique  or  temper." 

Some  of  these  blunders  were  due  no 
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doubt  to  the  bad  handwriting  of  the 
reporters,  or  to  the  system  of  contrac- 
tions they  use  in  transcribing  their 
shorthand  notes.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  once  indignantly  denied  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  annually  re- 
ceived £5,000  in  perquisites  accruing 
from  cases  of  bankruptcy,  and  declared 
that  never  during  any  one  year  had 
his  income  from  that  source  exceeded 
three-fourths  of  the  amount.  The  re- 
porter in  his  haste  used  the  contrac- 
tion "  3/4  "  for  "  three-fourths  "  ; 
the  printer  thus  interpreted  him : 
"  The  learned  lord  solemnly  declared 
that  during  no  one  year  of  his  office 
had  his  income  from  that  source  ex- 
ceeded three,  shillings  and  four  pence" 

But  the  mistakes  that  occur  in 
Parliamentary  reporting  in  our  days 
may  chiefly  be  traced  to  the  high 
pressure  at  which  the  work  is  necess- 
arily done,  for  the  integrity  no  less 
than  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
Reporters'  Gallery  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. Reporters  have  political 
opinions  like  most  people ;  they  have 
also  their  favourites  and  aversions 
among  Members  of  Parliament ;  but 
unlike  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  predecessors, 
who  confessed  that  in  his  day  he  took 
care  that  the  "  Whig  dogs  "  always 
had  the  worst  of  it,  they  never  allow 
their  prejudices  or  their  tastes  to 
colour  their  reports.  Members  of 
Parliament  may  complain,  and  often 
do  complain,  of  the  scanty  allowance 
of  print  given  to  their  speeches  ;  but 
they  never  attempt  to  say  that  they 
have  been  wilfully  misrepresented  in 
the  newspapers  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. That  happy  state  of  things 
has  not  always  existed.  The  records 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in- 
stance, show  that  O'Connell  frequently 
complained  of  the  mutilation  and  sup- 
pression of  his  speeches  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary reporters.  In  the  session  of 
1833  he  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
the  report  of  one  of  his  speeches  on 
Church  tithes  in  Ireland,  which  had 
appeared  in  a  London  paper  not  alone 


grievously  abbreviated,  but,  as  he 
complained,  in  some  passages  entirely 
perverted.  The  reporter  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he 
made  a  most  remarkable  defence.  He 
said  that  during  his  walk  from  West- 
minster to  Fleet  Street,  the  rain,  which 
was  falling  heavily  at  the  time,  had 
most  unfortunately  streamed  into  his 
pocket,  and  washed  out  the  notes  he 
had  made  of  O'Connell's  speech. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  that  was  the  most  extraordinary 
shower  of  rain  I  ever  heard  of ;  for  it 
not  only  washed  out  the  speech  I  made 
from  this  gentleman's  notebook,  but 
washed  in  another  and  an  entirely 
different  one.  However,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  reporter  may  go.  I 
only  hope  his  newspaper  will  provide 
him  with  a  cloak  and  an  umbrella 
in  order  to  prevent  the  rain  from  play- 
ing any  more  pranks  with  his  note- 
books." , 

But  O'Connell  did  not  rest  there. 
He  gave  the  Parliamentary  reporter's 
as  a  body  what  he  called  himself  "  a 
lick  of  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue," 
pouring  on  them  all  the  powers  of 
sarcasm  and  vituperation  of  which  he 
was  an  unrivalled  master,  charging 
them  with  "  cooking  "  their  reports  to 
his  detriment,  or  else  ignoring  his 
arguments,  while  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents  were  given  fully.  The 
reporters  retaliated.  They  sent  a 
communication  to  O'Connell  that  un- 
less he  made  an  ample  apology  for  his 
attack  they  would  cease  to  report  him. 
And  they  carried  out  their  threat ; 
O'Connell's  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  next  debate 
in  which  he  took  part.  But  if  he 
were  not  to  be  reported  he  would 
take  care  that  no  one  else  was.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  sitting  he  called 
the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  and  under  a  rule 
of  the  House,  which  has  since  been 
amended,  the  galleries  were  cleared. 
The  reporters,  however,  would  not  give 
way,  and  as  they  were  supported  by 
their  editors,  and  as  O'Connell  was 
determined  to  exclude  them  from  the 
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House  while  they  were  in  that  state 
of  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  quarrel  might  have  lasted, 
had  not  some  mutual  friends  arranged 
a  compromise  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
during  which  not  a  line  about  Par- 
liament appeared  in  any  London  paper. 
This  conflict  between  O'Connell  and 
the  Parliamentary  reporters  is  all  the 
more  curious  because  three-fourths 
of  the  reporters  at  that  time  were 
Irishmen.  William  Cobbett,  who  also 
got  into  difficulties  with  them,  was  in 
tho  habit  of  referring  to  them  deri- 
sively in  his  writings  and  speeches 
as  the  "  rayporthers,"  in  imitation 
of  the  Irish  pronunciation.  They 
seem  to  have  been  up  to  all  sorts  of 
pranks.  The  most  famous  of  the 
band  was  Peter  Finnerty.  He  was 
the;  only  representative  of  the  Press 
in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  one  evening 
in  1830,  so  that  when  his  colleagues, 
arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  sitting, 
asked  him  if  anything  of  importance 
had  happened,  he  was  able  to  play  a 
most  audacious  practical  joke  upon 
thorn.  He  dictated  to  them  an  extra- 
ordinary speech  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Irish  potato  which  he  said  had 
been  delivered  by  William  Wilber- 


force,  who  was  then  one  of  the  most 
sedate   and    solemn  members   of   the 
House,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  a  very  d ifferent  subject. 
On  the  next  morning  accordingly  half 
London  was  amazed  to  read  how  the 
famous   champion   of   the   negro  had 
said :      "  Had  it   been  my   lot   to  be 
born  in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would 
have     principally     consisted    of    the 
potato,  that  most  nutritious  and  salu- 
brious root,  instead  of  being  the  poor, 
infirm,    shrivelled,    stunted    creature, 
you,    sir,   and  honourable  gentlemen, 
now  behold  in  me,  I  would  have  been 
a  tall,  stout,  athletic  man,  and  able 
to  carry  an  enormous  weight."     The 
speech  was  the  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  day,  and   great 
was  the  merriment  it  provoked.    Wil- 
berforce    was    naturally   annoyed   at 
being  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
metropolis.     He  brought  the  matter 
under  the   notice  of  the  House,  and 
denounced  the  report  as  a  mendacious 
invention,      "  If   I   were   capable    of 
uttering  such  nonsense  as  is  here  put 
into  my  mouth,"  said  he  very  truly, 
"  instead  of  being  a  member  of  the 
House,  I  should  be  the  inmate  of  some 
lunatic  asylum." 
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MY  FRIEND  BEPPINO. 

(A    LITTLE    EPISODE     OF     TUSCAN     MANNERS.) 


A  MAIN- LINE  train  which  is  set  to 
start  at  9  A.M.  should  surely  wait  for 
a  branch-line  train  which  is  to  arrive 
at  the  same  time.  But  they  order 
these  matters  differently  in  Italy,  for 
as  we  rolled  into  Pisa  sharp  to  the 
moment,  Heaven  help  me,  I  saw  the 
engine  of  the  Viareggio  train  puff 
forth  its  first  cloud  of  smoke  !  When 
I  alighted  on  the  platform  it  was 
lumbering  heavily  out  of  the  station. 

I  gasped,  and  may  have  turned 
pale.  It  was  really  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  moment  that  called  me  to 
Viareggio.  True,  my  appointment 
is  not  till  one  o'clock,  but  that  is  sorry 
comfort  seeing  there  is  not  another 
train  till  two.  The  station  was  dim 
before  my  eyes  as  the  sympathetic 
voices  of  a  knot  of  important-looking 
officials  politely  explained  to  me  that 
I  should  have  taken  a  much  earlier 
branch-line  train  if  I  wanted  to  catch 
the  9  o'clock  to  Viareggio. 

I  know  a  little  Italian,  and  expostu- 
late hotly,  incoherently.  I  am  met 
with  deep  sympathy,  exquisite  polite- 
ness. The  officials  are  overcome  with 
grief  at  my  misfortune,  and  pass  cen- 
sure on  their  Company's  imperfect 
system.  Mollified  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  inquire  if  I  cannot  drive  to  Via- 
reggio. Drive  !  Per  Bacco,  how  these 
English  throw  their  money  about 
(this  in  their  looks)  !  Of  course  the 
Signore  can  drive,  but  it  will  cost  him 
a  discreet  sum.  The  sympathetic 
officials  showed  me  the  way  to  the 
station  entrance.  On  the  way  the 
small  knot  threatened  to  swell  into  a 
crowd.  "  Cos'  e  (What's  the  matter)  1 " 
says  one  vague  individual  after  another 
coming  up ;  and  a  ready  informant 
answers  that  it  is  an  English  Signort 
who  has  missed  the  Viareggio  train 


and  means  to  drive  there.  "  Per 
Bacco  !  "  comes  the  amazed  response 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  say, 
"  I  must  see  the  end  of  this." 

In  the  station-yard,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  officials  enters  for  me 
into  animated  converse  with  a  vet- 
turino.  He  has  pitched  upon  the 
shabbiest  of  them  all,  with  the  most 
forlorn  horse  and  the  craziest  cab. 
The  vetturino  shakes  his  head,  looks 
sad  and  sympathetic,  but  this  —  no, 
this  is  a  feat  that  no  Pisan  man  or 
beast  has  ever  yet  been  known  to 
accomplish.  It  is  winter,  too,  the 
roads  are  bad,  and,  Dio  buono !  it  is 
a  good  twenty  kilometers.  Beppino 
meant  to  go  from  the  first,  of  course, 
but  it  took  time  to  get  him  under 
weigh.  A  Tuscan  does  not  enter 
lightly  even  on  an  ordinary  venture ; 
he  needs  to  think  a  little  first,  and  to 
talk  a  great  deal ;  above  all  he  needs 
to  pat  himelf  on  the  back  and  be 
patted  by  others.  I  agreed  to  pay 
Beppino  a  sum  that  caused  the  station 
officials  to  whistle  softly.  I  implored 
him  to  start  at  once ;  but  he  was  in 
no  hurry.  He  had  to  talk  over  the 
event ;  he  required  the  encouragement 
and  good  wishes  of  the  bystanders  in 
this  perilous  undertaking,  and  amid 
all  the  babble  of  excited  voices  I 
gathered  incidentally  that  he  wasn't 
quite  sure  of  the  right  road. 

Still,  at  about  half -past  nine,  crack ! 
crack  !  crack  !  off  we  drove  amid  some- 
thing like  a  cheer.  But  there  was  a  want 
of  heartiness  in  the  cheer;  I  could  detect 
in  it  the  note  of  hope  that  all  might 
end  well,  the  note  of  doubt  that  this 
was  exceedingly  improbable.  Bump  ! 
bang !  clatter !  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Pisa  at  a  break-neck  pace  ; 
whiz  !  round  the  corners  with  a  hor- 
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ribJy  close  shave  at  every  turn  ;  up 
over  the  curved  back  of  the  Ponte  a 
Mezzo,  and  down  again  with  a 
craok  !  crack  !  crack !  and  again  we 
divo  into  another  labyrinth  of  streets. 
I  catch  a  glorious  glimpse  of  the 
brown  Arno  as  we  pass  over  the 
bridge  ;  my  spirits  are  beginning  to 
rise; ;  this  drive  will  be  much  plea- 
sar  fcer  than  the  train,  besides  I  shall 
not  have  to  kick  my  heels  about  Via- 
reggio  for  three  or  four  hours,  waiting 
for  one  o'clock  and 

Hullo  !  What's  the  matter  ?  We 
ha^e  pulled  up  in  the  narrowest  of 
alloys  opposite  a  door  that  might  be  a 
stable-door  but  that  at  present  we  are 
in  no  want  of  a  stable.  Beppino, 
utterly  ignoring  me,  leaps  from  his 
box  like  a  monkey,  and  commences 
knocking  vigorously  at  the  door. 
"  Cos1  e?"  I  shouted,  rapping  at  the 
cab- window.  Beppino  turned  round, 
showed  his  white  teeth  in  the  plea- 
santest  of  smiles,  and  signalled  to  me 
to  have  patience  for  a  moment.  Pa- 
tience indeed  !  I  rattle  at  the  old  cab- 
window  ~}  it  won't  come  down  :  I  bang 
at  the  cab- door  ;  it  won't  open  from 
inside.  I  am  beginning  to  fume.  I 
try  the  cab-window  on  the  other  side  ; 
th  it  won't  come  down.  I  am  perfectly 
helpless.  Worse  things  were  to  befall 
mo  that  day.  but  never  was  I  more 
thoroughly  furious.  Meantime  the 
door  had  been  opened  by  a  happy- 
looking  dirty  person  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  I  see  in  the  gloom  an 
empty  cab.  It  is  a  stable,  then. 

But  I  was  now  rattling  the  wretched 
cab-windows  so  violently  that  Beppino 
became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
flimsy  glass,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  release  me  from  my  prison- 
he -use.  I  was  white  with  rage,  and 
as  my  knowledge  of  Italian  was  too 
slender  to  serve  as  a  proper  vent  in 
such  a  visitation  of  wrath,  I  was 
also  speechless  with  rage.  At  length 
I  endeavoured  to  articulate  an  Italian 
equivalent  of  "  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  ?  "  The  charming  courtesy  of 
the  Tuscan  lower  orders  is  extremely 
ei  abarrassing ;  to  try  and  sustain 


anger  with  them  usually  ends  in  a 
loss  of  one's  own  dignity.  "  Abbia 
pazienza  un  motnentino,"  says  Beppino 
sweetly.  "  I'm  just  going  to  harness 
my  best  horse,  and  we  shall  be  off  in 
two  minutes."  I  am  somewhat  molli- 
fied, and  hope  that  he  may  also  have 
a  best  cab,  and  produce  it. 

But  why  doesn't  he  harness  his  best 
horse  at  once?  Why  this  eternal 
jabbering  ?  Beppino  is  getting  angry 
with  the  happy-looking  dirty  person. 
The  latter  seems  full  of  a  poignant 
regret ;  he  lifts  his  shoulders  and 
extends  his  arms  from  the  elbow, 
ejaculating  when  he  can  interrupt 
Beppino's  torrent  of  words,  "  Ma  cosa 
vuoi,  cosa  vuoi,  caro  miof"  What 
Beppino  wished  or  didn't  wish,  I  don't 
know.  A  burst  of  oaths  from  me  in 
the  purest  Saxon  so  alarmed  them, 
that  both  hurriedly  disappeared  within 
an  inner  door ;  I  heard  the  welcome 
stamping  of  impatient  hoofs,  and 
presently  they  came  forth,  Beppino's 
friend  leading  a  very  sturdy,  dapper, 
mettlesome  little  brute  with  a  fine 
jingle  of  bells  round  its  neck,  and 
some  gay  feathers  stuck  behind  its 
ears.  I  am  decidedly  mollified;  Beppino 
is  all  smiles  and  glee ;  the  happy 
person  looks  happier  (and  dirtier)  than 
ever.  "  This  is  the  horse  I  keep  for 
the  country,"  Beppino  explains. 
"  Vostra  signoria  has  but  to  see  him 
trot ;  why,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
shall  be  at  Viareggio  !  "  Both  men 
laugh  delightedly,  and  with  great 
show  and  circumstance  unharness 
and  harness  ;  but  the  old  cab  is  not 
changed. 

Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  We  are 
really  off  at  last,  swinging  along  with 
our  jingling  bells  in  fine  style  at  a 
high-paced  trot.  Beppino  knows 
everybody  and  greets  everybody. 
Crack !  crack !  crack !  we  fly  pas,, 
the  famous  group  of  the  Leaning 
Tower,  the  Duomo,  and  the  Campo 
Santo.  All  the  brown  urchins  of 
Pisa  cheer  us  wildly.  Whiz !  we 
sweep  through  the  octroi  gates,  and 
in  five  minutes  more  I  am  out  on  the 
high-road  to  Yiareggio,  looking  up  at 
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those  bills  of  which  Dante  said  that 
they  prevented  the  Pisans  from  seeing 
the  Lucchesi. 

Eeally  this  rattling  pace  is  splendid  ; 
we  shall  be  in  Yiareggio  before  noon 
at  this  rate.  What  a  shocking  thing  if 
there  hadn't  been  this  way  out  of  the 
difficulty ;  but  all's  well  that  ends 
well.  I  am  falling  into  a  happy 
reverie ;  I  begin  to  meander  along 
iu  thought  about  Beppino  and  the 
Italians.  What  a  charming  fellow 
Beppino  is,  though  his  charges  are 
rather  extravagant ;  how  simple,  how- 
happy  and  courteous,  how  frank  and 
sympathetic !  Bless  me,  I  hope  the 
horse  isn't  running  away ;  we  are 
spinning  along  at  such  a  mad-cap 
rate.  And  then  how  different  to  an 
English  driver  in  his 

Jerk !  I  am  thrown  forward  on 
to  the  seat  in  front  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  stoppage.  I  recover  myself, 
tap  at  the  window  in  front,  and  say 
imperiously,  "  Cos'e  ?  "  Beppino  takes 
no  notice  whatever  of  me,  but  begins 
to  belabour  his  brute  with  cruel  vigour. 
It  shakes  its  head  and  jingles  its 
bells  angrily.  Presently  we  move — 
but  backwards.  With  slow  measured 
steps  the  horse  is  pushing  us  towards 
the  ditch  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 
I  try  the  windows  ;  they  won't  come 
down ;  I  curse  my  folly  in  ever 
shutting  them  after  my  experience 
this  morning.  Beppino  leaps  from 
the  box  and  seizes  the  horse's  head 
as  the  near  hind-wheel  of  the  cab 
is  trembling  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
ditch.  He  leads  us  carefully  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  mean- 
while rattling  violently  at  the  windows 
and  trying  anew  the  effect  of  Saxon 
oaths.  Beppino  affects  not  to  hear 
me.  There  is  a  slightly  anxious  look 
in  his  face.  Kee-oh !  Kee-oli !  he 
shouts,  as,  leading  the  horse,  he 
breaks  into  a  brisk  trot  by  its  head. 
In  this  way  we  proceed  for  a  good 
hundred  yards.  Then  Beppino,  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  swings  him- 
self on  to  his  box,  and  the  horse 
being  fairly  under  weigh  continues  in 
his  old  form  for  another  hundred  yards, 


when — jerk !  and  we  come  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  standstill.  Beppino 
is  off  his  box  at  once  this  time,  and 
saves  us  from  the  danger  of  the  ditch. 

But  I  now  insist  on  being  heard. 
"  Apri  lo  sportello,  miser abile ! "  I 
shout  ;  "  open  the  door,  confound 
you  !  "  This  at  least  brings  his  happy 
face  to  the  window.  "  Stia  comodo  ! 
stia  comodo ! "  he  says  soothingly. 
"  Non  abbia  paura.  Don't  incon- 
venience yourself.  Don't  be  afraid." 
Can  anything  be  more  irritating  than 
to  be  told  not  to  be  afraid  when  one  is 
boiling  with  rage  ?  "  Apri  lo  sportello, 
altrimenti — /  "  and  I  lift  my  stick  as 
if  to  smash  his  precious  glass.  He 
raises  his  hand  deprecatingly ;  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  such  bad  manners, 
but  he  opens  the  door  and  lets  me 
out. 

I  leap  out  eagerly  enough.  There 
I  am  on  a  Tuscan  high-road,  clad  in 
the  orthodox  garments  of  the  politest 
society,three  miles  out  of  Pisa,  ten  miles 
still  from  Yiareggio.  I  take  out  my 
watch  ;  it  shows  a  quarter  to  eleven. 
How  they  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
at  that  lonely  spot  I  know  not,  but 
we  are  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
five.  All  are  full  of  deep  sympathy, 
except  a  melancholy  old  agricultural 
labourer  (perhaps  he  too  means  well), 
who  says  that  when  that  kind  of  horse 
gets  obstinate  nothing  can  ever  bring 
him  to  reason  the  same  day.  Bep- 
pino begins  to  quarrel  angrily  with 
the  old  man,  for  he  holds  quite  the 
contrary  opinion.  "  Have  the  com- 
placency to  accommodate  yourself, 
/Signore,"  he  said.  "  Carluccio  (the 
horse)  has  had  a  nice  little  rest  now, 
and  in  an  hour  (liar  !)  we  shall  be  at 
Yiareggio  station." 

I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  station ; 
but  thus  urged,  I  get  in  again.  "  No, 
confound  you ! "  I  say,  as  Beppino 
tries  to  put  the  window  up.  "  I'll 
be  free  to  jump  out  if  I  want  to." 
"  The  /Signore  need  have  no  fear," 
replies  Beppino  encouragingly.  Fear 
again  !  I  have  no  fear ;  but  I  have  a 
strong  desire  to  break  every  bone  in 
the  body  of  this  engaging  Tuscan. 
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Two  stalwart  members  of  the  crowd 
now  seize  the  reins,  one  on  each  side 
of  Carluccio's  head,  and  commence  to 
run  ',  Beppino  runs  too,  freely  using 
his  whip;  all  three  are  vociferously 
shouting,  Kee-oli  I  Kee-oh  !  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  ancient  agricultural 
labourer  as  we  start;  he  is  shaking 
his  head  sadly,  and  evidently  explain- 
ing that  that  method  will  never  do, 
that  with  ahorse  of  that  kind,  &c.,  &c. 
Eta  is  quite  right  :  the  method  does 
no:  do.  It  only  gets  us  over  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards,  and  we  lose 
twenty  of  that  by  Carluccio's  deter- 
mined endeavour  to  back  to  Pisa. 

I  am  out  on  the  road  again  in  a 
trice ;  there  is  nothing  now  to  pre- 
vent me.  An  individual  is  coming 
along  the  road  from  Pisa ;  another  is 
coning  along  the  road  from  Viareg- 
gio  ;  two  contadini  with  anxious  sym- 
pathetic faces  are  getting  over  the 
fence  into  the  road.  "  Cos*  e  ?  "  they 
al.  four  of  them  say,  and  I  hear, 
seemingly  for  the  thousandth  time, 
the  story  of  my  misfortunes.  "  Povero 
Signore  !  "  they  groan  feelingly. 

I  am  past  all  rage,  past  even  re- 
senting their  confounded  sympathy. 
It  is  foolish  perhaps,  but  I  begin  to 
talk  to  Beppino  as  if  he  were  a  reason- 
at  le  being.  He  appreciates  my  change 
of  manner ;  the  little  crowd,  too,  seem 
to  approve  me  as  a  foreigner  who  can 
take  fortune's  buffets  with  Tuscan 
gcod-humour. 

"  Your  horse  is  a  bit  obstinate,  caro 
mlo,"  I  say  suavely.  "  What  is  to  be 
dene?" 

"  The  Signore  has  but  to  accommo- 
date himself  once  more.  My  horse  is 
tl  e  swiftest  in  Pisa ;  his  celerity  is  as 
tl  at  of  the  arrow.  It  cannot  but  be 
tl  at  if  the  /Signore  will  once  more 
h.-ive  the  complacency  to  accommodate 
h  mself,  the  dear  beast  will  at  once 
si  art,  and  without  stopping  again  we 
si  all  be  at  Viareggio  in  an  hour." 

I  accommodate  myself.  Kee-oh  ! 
Ji  ee-oh  f  We  start  again  in  the  man- 
n  )r  so  much  disapproved  of  by  the 
ancient  peasant.  That  venerable  per- 
s<  n  is  still  one  of  the  crowd,  and  is 


still  shaking  his  head  despondently. 
He  is  the  only  discouraging  Tuscan  I 
have  ever  met,  and  the  only  one  who 
was  always  infallibly  right.  In  five 
minutes  I  am  standing  on  the  road 
again  fco  save  myself  from  lying  in  the 
ditch.  It  is  half-past  eleven,  and  I 
begin  to  see  with  horror  that  it  is  just 
possible  that  I  may  miss  my  most 
momentous  appointment. 

I  desire  to  weary  no  man  with  my 
private  sorrows.  Let  me  at  once 
say  that  I  reached  Viareggio  at  half- 
past  two.  Most  of  the  distance  we 
did  walking.  Sometimes,  for  ten 
minutes  together,  Carluccio  would  re- 
fuse to  move  backwards  or  forwards  ; 
he  refused  to  walk,  he  refused  to  trot ; 
he  would  not  even  stand  still ;  he 
kicked.  Along  the  whole  route  we 
were  never  without  a  little  group  of 
sympathisers.  A  variety  of  methods 
were  propounded  and  tried.  Every 
method  suggestive  of  going  towards 
Yiareggio  caused  Carluccio  to  make 
violent  efforts  to  jib  towards  Pisa; 
when  this  was  not  possible  he  tried 
hard  for  the  ditches.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  know  my  fate  well  enough 
and  am  resigned.  "  Let  him  walk," 
I  say  gently.  Had  they  done  so  we 
might  have  got  to  Yiareggio  a  little 
sooner ;  not  that  that  would  have 
mattered;  but  they  insist  on  trying 
method  after  method.  I  care  not  one 
atom.  Fair  Italy  has  become  for  me 
a  sterile  promontory  ;  this  brave  o'er- 
hanging  Tuscan  firmament  appears  no 
other  thing  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours,  for  I  have 
lost  for  ever  one  of  the  great  occasions 
of  my  life. 

Arrived  at  Yiareggio  station,  hun- 
gry, dirty,  despondent,  I  decide  to 
return  to  Pisa  by  the  next  train. 
Beppino  offers  to  take  me  back  in  his 
cab,  but  I  refuse.  He  is  a  little 
pained,  but  says  politely  :  "  Come  lei, 
Signoria,  crede  meglio."  I  do  think  it 
much  better.  Why  don't  I  murder 
him  there  and  then?  Why  don't  I 
at  least  kick  him  ?  I  don't  even  seem 
to  hate  the  rascal  honestly.  Poor 
devil  (confound  him  all  the  same  !), 
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he  is  profuse  in  courteous  apologies 
and  illogical  excuses.  He  seems 
touched  that  I  am  not  more  angry. 
Another  little  crowd  at  the  station  is 
also  touched  and  sympathetic ;  the 
very  atmosphere  seems  laden  with 
balm  for  my  smarting  wounds.  I  am 
paying  Beppino  four  times  as  much  as 
I  should,  it  is  true,  but  he  offers 
to  let  me  off  five  francs  "  a  causa 
del  cattivo  servizio"  Would  an  Eng- 
lish driver  have  done  as  much  1  But 
I  insist  on  paying  him  in  full,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
and  as  I  enter  the  station  I  see  him 
standing  in  front  of  his  little  sinner 
of  a  horse,  shaking  his  finger  reproach- 
fully, and  evidently  reading  it  the 
soundest  of  moral  lessons. 

As  we  enter  Pisa  station,  I  am 
thoughtless  enough  to  put  my  head 
out  of  the  carriage-window.  "  Ben 
tomato,  Signore  !  "  shouts  the  cheerful 
voice  of  a  porter  who  recognizes 
me  as  the  distressed  Englishman  of 
the  morning ;  and  he  leaps  on  to  the 
footboard  beside  me  to  overwhelm 
me  with  questions  as  to  my  success. 
I  own  I  am  brutally  rude.  I  make 
short  work  of  him  and  of  the  other 
sympathetic  inquirers  who  crowd  round 
me,  and  rather  than  wait  half-an-hour 
for  my  train  among  so  many  well- 
wishers  I  elbow  my  way  to  the  station- 
yard  and  take  a  cab  to  the  Hotel 
Nettuno  in  search  of  dinner. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  am  returning  to  the  station 
down  the  dimly  lighted  Yia  del  Car- 
mine absorbed  in  bitter  reflections,  I 
am  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  babel 
of  voices  in  angry  altercation,  proceed- 
ing from  a  dingy-looking  drinking- 
shop.  I  stop  outside  and  peep  in. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  men  are  seated  at  a 
long  table,  each  with  a  tumbler  of  red 
wine  before  him,  each  with  the  end  of 
an  evil-smelling  cigar  between  his  teeth. 
Three  or  four  emptied  flasks  are  on 
the  table.  One  man  alone  is  on  his 
feet.  It  is  the  author  of  all  my  ills  ; 
it  is  Beppino,  with  flaming  eyes  and 
flushed  visage,  pointing  the  finger  of 
withering  scorn  at  a  man  whose 


features  seem  familiar  to  me.  Why, 
of  course,  it  is  the  happy-looking  dirty 
person  of  the  morning,  but  cleaned  up 
considerably  and  wearing  a  smart 
Garibaldi  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of 
his  head.  He  is  trying  hard  to  get  in  a 
word.  u  Ma  la  povera  bestia  non  ti  con- 
osceva,  caro  !  "  he  manages  to  interject. 
"  The  poor  beast  did  not  know  thee ; 
I  told  thee  this  morning  he  would  go 
with  no  one  but  me." 

At  that  moment  Beppino  catches 
sight  of  me.  Eccolo  !  Ecco  il  Signore  ! 
He  advances  to  greet  me  with  a  show 
of  the  greatest  delight,  the  happy 
person  following  quite  overcome  with 
pleasure,  and  bowing  deferentially  and 
courteously  ;  all  the  other  men  rise  to 
their  feet  respectfully ;  great  at  that 
moment  was  the  tension  of  feeling. 

"  Oh,  you  rascal  !  "  I  say  to  Beppino, 
"that  little  brute  of  a  horse  wasn't 
yours  at  all." 

"  Well,  dear  fiignore,  not  quite,  not 
exactly.  But  he  always  seemed  like 
mine ;  I  always  think  of  him  as  mine. 
I  was  to  have  bought  him.  I  had 
actually  saved  the  money  to  buy  him 
when,  Madonna  Santa !  my  dearest 
brother  Giacomo  dies,  and  I  have  to 
spend  the  money  to  bury  him  and  to 
feed  the  poor  creature  of  a  widow  and 
her  little  ones."  At  the  thought  of 
the  death  of  his  dearest  brother 
Giacomo,  Beppino's  eyes  fill  with  tears. 
I  understand  it  all  now.  Carluccio 
belongs  to  the  happy  dirty  person,  and 
the  two  were  squabbling  this  morning 
over  the  figure  at  which  Beppino  was 
to  have  him. 

Italia,  oh  Italia  !  But  it  is  useless 
to  stand  and  argue  with  such  emotional 
and  polite  people,  so  I  wish  them  all 
good-night. 

"  Felicissima  notte,  tSignoria,  e  bvon 
riposo !  "  shouts  the  chorus  of  manly 
voices.  The  whole  group  come  to  the 
door  and  watch  me  disappear  down 
the  dim  street.  "  But  he  came  back 
to  the  city  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow  !  "  shouts  Beppino  after  me,  as  a 
parting  shot.  I  confound  both  him 
and  Carluccio. 
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To  those  who  know  the  Black 
Country  only  by  name,  or  as  a  dis- 
solving view  seen  from  a  railway 
carriage,  the  idea  of  replanting  it  will 
seem  scarcely  better  than  a  foolish 
fairy  tale.  But  let  them  reflect  a 
little.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  absurd 
to  compare  this  blighted,  yet  not 
wholly  hideous,  tract  of  country  with 
the  base  of  an  active  volcano.  The 
volcano  periodically  pours  molten 
ruin  upon  the  land  and  strews  it  with 
dust  and  ashes ;  yet  between  the 
eruptions  trees  and  grasses  make  an 
effort,  more  or  less  successful,  to  gain 
a  footing  even  in  such  unpromising 
soil.  Consider  Etna  and  the  glory  of 
its  chestnut  woods  above  Nicolosi,  the 
fig  trees  and  vines  which  flourish 
among  its  disintegrating  lava;  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  also,  with  its  ver- 
dant slopes,  and  the  Caldera  of  Palma, 
with  its  superb  forests  of  pines  cloth- 
ing the  steep  sides  of  that  tremendous 
volcanic  excavation. 

It  must  be  granted,  of  course,  that 
the  southern  sun  is  a  notable  factor  of 
desiccation  and  fertility ;  but  that  does 
not  deprive  us  of  hope ;  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  relative  amount  of  success 
at  first.  Let  it  be  admitted  also  that 
these  southern  lands  are  not  scourged 
by  pestilential  fumes  from  iron  and 
galvanizing  and  chemical  works,  to 
wii  her  the  young  trees  ere  they  have 
adequately  established  themselves. 
Yeti  even  in  this  respect  the  Black 
Country  is  far  from  being  so  bad  as 
it  was.  As  an  industrial  district  it  has 
long  been  declining.  There  are  fewer 
mines  being  worked  and  many  fewer 
iron  foundries,  with  their  hissing 
wheels,  glowing  furnaces,  and  eddies 
of  pungent  smoke  from  tall  chimneys. 
Where  a  decade  ago  were  acres  of 
sheds,  with  their  working  population 
of  hundreds  of  puddlers,  you  may  now 


see  only  grey  and  bluish  mounds  of 
desolation,  with  here  and  there  per- 
haps a  heap  of  brick  ends  and  rusted 
iron  scraps.  Depression  in  trade  has  ac- 
counted for  their  cessation  :  they  have 
gone  to  the  hammer  for  breaking-up 
purposes ;  and  they  are  remembered 
only  by  the  men  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  their  collapse  and  the 
capitalists  who  lost  money  by  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Black  Country 
was  almost  as  black  as  its  reputation  : 
nowadays  there  are  square  miles  of  it 
that  serve  no  purpose.  The  coarse 
grass,  docks,  thistles,  and  ox-eyed 
daisies  that  deck  the  pit  mounds,  the 
more  level  wastes,  and  the  pools  in 
the  hollows,  hint  at  least  at  the 
possibility  of  their  return  to  a  state 
of  nature  that  would  be  none  the  less 
welcome  to  them  and  to  us  for  the 
century  or  two  of  busy  industrialism 
to  which  they  have  been  devoted 
since  they  were  shorn  of  their  copses 
and  stripped  of  their  heaths.  But 
without  human  aid  this  return  must 
be  a  very  gradual  one  indeed.  Perhaps 
this  little  paper  may  prove  that  there 
is  more  virtue  in  pit-banks  than  one 
would  suppose.  Private  individuals 
and  County  Councils  may  then  be 
invited  to  do  what  they  will  for  the 
Black  Country's  rebeautification. 

Anciently  this  district  had  its  share 
of  forest  trees.  At  the  present  time 
the  grounds  of  Dudley  Castle,  the 
Wren's  Nest  or  Old  Park,  as  it  was 
called  a  century  ago,  Bentley  Hall, 
and  two  or  three  other  relatively 
trivial  plantations  are  all  that  remain 
of  its  woodland  wealth.  Tradition 
tells  us  of  an  oak  cut  at  Dudley  that 
yielded  a  hundred  tons  of  timber. 
The  table  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
castle  consisted  of  one  plank  thirty- 
four  inches  broad  taken  from  this 
fine  tree.  But  that  was  long  ago ; 
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nor  does  it  concern  us  very  much,  for 
no  one  doubts  the  richness  of  the 
Black  Country  soil  where  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  excavation.  There 
are  countless  little  demesnes  in  the 
district  which  boast  of  their  virginity. 
The  flower  and  fruit  trees  they  grow 
would  be  praiseworthy  anywhere. 
Annually  Bilston  (of  all  places)  revels 
in  a  Horticultural  Show  which  would 
surprise  people  who  think  that  after 
coal,  bar-iron,  and  keys  the  chief 
products  of  South  Staffordshire  are 
smuts  and  sanguinary  adjectives. 

Nowhere  better  than  at  Bilston 
indeed  may  an  exploring  walk  through 
the  Black  Country  be  begun.  In  it- 
self it  is  a  typical  town  of  the  district. 
Its  houses  are  mainly  of  red  brick  ;  it 
supports  a  number  of  swelling,  ugly 
denominational  chapels  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  sausages  may  be  guessed 
from  the  numerous  pork-butchers' 
shops ;  and  its  slums  are  as  squalid  as 
those  in  the  worst  parts  of  White- 
chapel.  Unlike  Whitechapel,  how- 
ever, Bilston  is  surrounded  entirely 
by  pit- banks  and  iron-works.  No 
matter  in  what  direction  the  wind 
blows,  this  populous  and  (to  the 
stranger)  most  unattractive  little  town 
sees  plenty  of  smoke  betwixt  its  slate 
roofs  and  the  heavens.  Modern  enter- 
prise is  shown  here  in  the  new  market 
hall,  with  electric  lamps,  and  in  its 
very  creditable  reading-room  and  Free 
Library.  But  nowhere  in  England 
does  the  "  curse  of  civilisation  "  seem 
so  emphatic. 

Yet  there  are  trees  at  Bilston. 
Round  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's is  a  comely  assemblage  of  planes, 
birches,  and  poplars,  with  leaves  that 
are  green  in  midsummer  and  not  rust- 
coloured  as  elsewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood almost  so  soon  as  they  un- 
fold. The  high  road  hence  to  Wolver- 
hampton  (a  bleak  exposed  thorough- 
fare) has  been  planted  with  young 
trees.  These  do  not  promise  so  well. 
Where  they  are  carefully  looked  after 
the  wych-elms  and  ashes  thrive  ;  but 
when  left  to  themselves  they  seem  to 
doubt  if  their  life  be  worth  living,  and 


give  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  At 
the  best,  however,  these  trees  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  very  firm  hold  on  life. 
The  wonder  is  rather  that  they  can 
live  at  all. 

Much  more  instructive  is  the  Bil- 
ston cemetery.  This  is  a  tract  of  land 
which  half  a  century  ago  was  worked 
for  coal.  Here  we  have  the  test  in  a 
most  satisfactory  degree.  There  are 
ash  trees  and  poplars  and  wych-elms 
enough,  as  well  as  cherry  trees,  chest- 
nuts, rowans,  and  the  elder ;  and  all 
have  a  thoroughly  healthy  appearance. 
They  have  taken  thirty  or  forty  years 
to  attain  their  present  growth.  If 
the  strength  of  a  tree  is  proved  by 
the  number  of  its  leaves,  these  trees 
are  sufficiently  robust.  And  the 
majority  of  them  have  had  to  fight 
against  the  winds  from  the  north  and 
east,  which  are  as  keen  and  vigorous 
in  the  Black  Country  as  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom. 

One  is  reasonably  astounded  at  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  The  cherry 
trees  among  the  graves  are  not  frail, 
pretentious  young  things.  In  the  middle 
of  August  we  found  plenty  of  fruit  on 
them.  And  they  are  set  moreover  in 
the  most  miserable  soil  conceivable ; 
a  mixture  of  cinders,  dust,  and  pot- 
sherds, with  a  sprinkling  of  black  shale 
on  the  surface.  The  gravedigger  who 
escorted  us  about  the  place  despised 
this  part  of  it.  "  It's  the  Irish  side," 
he  remarked ;  "  where  it's  cheapest, 
you  know,  for  the  Catholics  and  that." 
But  he  was  proud  of  the  trees,  never- 
theless. We  do  not  hold  a  brief  for 
the  Bilston  Cemetery  Company,  but 
having  said  thus  much  in  its  praise  we 
will  go  farther.  Our  guide  declared 
that  people  come  "miles  and  miles" 
to  be  buried  here.  He  mentioned 
London  and  Middlesbrough  as  two 
points  whence  clients  had  journeyed 
quite  recently  to  sleep  their  last  sleep 
among  the  local  slag  and  slate.  "  You 
see,"  he  explained  (it  seemed  ne- 
cessary, for  the  prospect  from  the 
graves  is  not  tranquillising),  "  there's 
no  drier  burying-ground  anywhere. 
I've  found  coffins  that  have  lain  here 
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forty  years  as  sound  as  when  they 
were  put  in."  One  can  believe  that ; 
it  is  a  veritable  example  of  dust  and 
ashes  in  congenial  comminglement. 
Bu';  these  words  show  that  the  flour- 
islrng  state  of  arboriculture  in  the 
BiUton  cemetery  is  due  in  very  little 
measure  to  the  fertilising  properties 
of  dead  mortality.  The  trees  have 
thriven  on  bad  soil  and  in  the  teeth 
of  persistent  atmospheric  opposition. 
Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
that  what  has  been  done  here  could 
be  done  anywhere  in  South  Stafford- 
shi  -e,  except  of  course  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  destructive  vapour  of 
the  most  asphyxiating  kind. 

Some  two  miles  north  of  Bilston, 
towards  Wolverhampton,  there  is  an 
interesting  sight ;  nothing  less  than 
the  execution  in  its  initial  stage  of  a 
scheme  for  the  levelling  and  planting 
of  the  spoil- banks.  It  is  to  be  an 
East  End  park  for  the  service  of  the 
poorest  of  Wolverhampton's  inhabit- 
ants, assuming  (as  we  well  may)  that 
none  but  the  poorest  live  in  this  dis- 
mal part  of  the  district.  The  land 
has  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  by 
local  persons ;  and,  if  only  the  local 
mothers  will  take  ordinary  precautions 
with  their  children,  it  seems  just  pos- 
sib  e  that  this  park,  when  completed, 
may  be  productive  of  more  pleasure 
than  pneumonia  among  its  patrons. 
The  horizon  is  on  all  sides  gloomy, 
sa\  e  for  the  hog's-back  ridge  of  Sedg- 
ley  Beacon  in  the  west,  which  is  not 
in  itself  a  very  engaging  spectacle. 
Ch  mney  stacks,  furnace  vents  emit- 
ting flames,  disused  pit  gear,  and  crazy 
hotels  are  the  main  features  of  the 
landscape;  the  air  is  clangorous  with 
machinery  in  motion,  and  thick  with 
sm)ke.  The  old  names  of  particular 
parts  of  the  contiguous  land  brutally 
poi  tray  their  staring  ugliness.  We 
ha  re,  among  others,  Bug  Hole  and 
M<  seley  Hole,  Hell  Lane  and  Catchem 
Co  -ner. 

'  ?here  are  two  or  three  square  miles 
of  pit-banks  here,  and  it  is  in  the 
hej.rt  of  them  that  this  philanthropic 
vei  .ture  is  being  wrought  out.  Super- 


ficially the  land  seems  better  adapted 
for  treatment  like  the  Dutch  "polders." 
The  hollows  are  individually  small. 
Many  of  them  hold  pools  in  their  beds, 
murderous  death-traps  every  winter 
when  the  first  glaze  of  ice  is  upon 
them ;  but  bottoms  and  sides  alike 
are  composed  of  the  usual  blue  and 
grey  shale,  over  which  a  thin  coating 
of  grass  comes  every  spring  to  tanta- 
lise the  lean  angular  horses  turned  out 
to  graze  and  strike  pathetic  attitudes 
in  its  midst.  It  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  mulch  the  hollows  and  grow 
anything  in  them.  But  over  the 
banks  themselves  the  wind  is  biting 
when  there  is  the  least  chilliness  in 
the  air.  "  It  u'd  puzzle  the  Almighty 
to  make  them  into  a  park,"  said  a  son 
of  the  land  to  the  writer  the  other 
day.  We  were  both  contemplating 
with  somewhat  similar  thoughts  the 
men  at  work  levelling  the  mounds  and 
wheeling  soil  to  lay  over  their  arid 
material.  Nevertheless  in  a  few  years 
one  may  look  for  grass  here  and 
trees  of  a  certain  quality.  What  the 
Bilston  cemetery  has  achieved  un- 
aided, the  East  End  park  of  Wolver- 
hampton may  well  hope  to  achieve 
with  the  help  of  professional  cultiva- 
tors and  a  cuticle  of  real  mould. 

Proceeding  south  from  Bilston,  we 
see  the  Black  Country  again  under  its 
most  forbidding  aspect.  The  road  to 
Moxley,  and  thence  to  Wednesbury, 
has  lost  every  trace  of  rural  beauty  ; 
it  grows  telegraph-poles  and  lamp- 
posts,— that  is  all.  The  stunted  cho- 
colate-coloured church  of  Moxley  has 
four  or  five  starveling  poplars  in  its 
graveyard  and  cuddled  between  walls 
on  its  west  side  ;  the  best  sheltered 
attain  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet ; 
the  others  linger  miserably  among  the 
grimy  tombstones,  themselves  appar- 
ently indisposed  to  render  support  to 
anything  extraneous,  dead  or  alive. 
Bub  after  the  church  we  see  no  trees 
of  any  kind  for  a  mile  or  so.  On  all 
sides  are  the  baleful  adjuncts  of  the 
practical  application  of  what  may  be 
called  the  invention  of  steam.  A  few 
pitiable  wisps  of  hawthorn  cower  in 
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one  place  by  the  roadside,  where  pit- 
chains  play  the  part  of  a  proper  hedge 
and  lumps  of  slag  serve  as  a  wall.  The 
town  of  Wednesbury  rises  at  the  end 
of  this  reach  of  road,  dominated  by  its 
spired  church,  and  copious  indeed  is 
the  incense  of  smoke  which  ascends  to 
it  from  the  environing  manufactories. 
Yet  even  here  the  pit-banks  breed 
countless  ox-eyed  daisies,  and  there  is 
a  look  of  engendering  fertility  in  their 
dark  soil ;  a  fertility  which  should  in- 
crease with  years  and  the  decay  of  the 
ironworks7  refuse,  of  which  they  mainly 
consist.  But  it  is  a  howling  region 
for  all  that,  and  only  the  most  sanguine 
persons  can  anticipate  the  time  when 
forest  trees  shall  again  rear  their 
gracious  heads  here. 

Wednesbury,  or  Wedgebury,  de- 
mands particular  notice.  There  is  a 
park  under  the  lee  of  its  hill,  on  the 
north  side,  and  this  park  is,  after  the 
Bilston  cemetery,  the  best  illustration 
in  the  Black  Country  of  what  can  be 
done  with  disused  pit-mounds.  You 
would  not  think  it  to  look  at  the 
town  from  the  north,  with  its  naked 
red  houses  one  above  the  other,  the 
huge  black  cubes  of  slag  which  cum- 
ber its  base,  the  coal  shafts  and  the 
mirk  of  the  neighbouring  iron- 
works. The  pungent  stink  of  chemical 
smoke  also  seems  a  deadly  foe  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  struggling 
plant.  Yet  from  Ethelfleda  Terrace  (the 
fine  Saxon  flavour  in  the  name  is  not 
an  anomaly  in  this  old  Saxon  settle- 
ment) one  is  constrained  to  feel  a 
certain  regard  for  Wednesbury.  The 
view  is  a  broad  one.  It  includes  in 
its  compass  green  meadows,  cornfields, 
and  a  patch  or  two  of  woodland  even 
in  the  foreground,  as  well  as  red  Dar- 
laston  and  Walsall,  coal-mines,  bluish 
pit-banks  with  a  shading  of  yellow,  iron- 
works and  deflected  chimneys,  and  the 
famous  tree  clump  of  Barr  Beacon  a 
few  miles  to  the  south-east.  From  no 
standpoint  in  the  Black  Country  may 
one  better  reclothe  the  district  with 
the  imagination,  and  revel  in  the  fair 
illusion.  As  for  the  air  breathed  on 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  Wednes- 


bury's  hill,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
tonic.  Tha  Black  Country  folk  need 
not  go  to  Scarborough  to  be  braced ; 
Wednesbury  is  full  as  invigorating. 
But  there  are  no  festive  allurements 
here  :  only  the  relics  of  a  medieval 
hostelry,  "  The  Leather  Bottle,"  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  following 
discreet  stanza  placarded  within  : 

Be  merry,  my  lads, 
And  drink  your  beer ; 
But  do  not  swear 
Or  gamble  here. 

Brunswick  Park,  Wednesbury,  is 
made  entirely  out  of  spoil-banks.  It 
is  only  seven  years  established  ;  yet 
it  has  a  willow-girdled  pond,  turf, 
shrubs,  and  flower-beds  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  London  suburb.  The 
designers  have  made  admirable  use  of 
the  configuration  of  the  ground.  In- 
stead of  laboriously  shovelling  all  the 
slopes  into  the  hollows,  they  have  left 
the  loftiest  of  the  mounds  as  a  sort  of 
escarpment,  and  this  they  have  grassed 
and  set  with  poplars.  A  winding  path 
ascends  among  the  trees,  and  above  is 
a  plateau  with  shelter-houses  and  more 
grass  for  the  Wednesbury  youngsters 
to  play  on.  The  dark  gritty  nature 
of  the  subsoil  is  openly  declared,  and 
acute  edges  of  slag  peer  in  places 
through  the  superincumbent  epidermis. 
Yet  the  park  pleases  the  eye  and 
soothes  the  fancy  with  the  assurance 
that  ere  long  Wednesbury  will  have 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  than  she 
certainly  has  even  at  present. 

And  now  for  professional  evidence 
about  the  trees  of  this  park.  The 
custodian  of  the  place  began  his  tale 
with  a  maxim  which,  if  applicable  to 
trees,  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
human  beings  ;  "The  quicker  a  thing 
grows,"  he  said,  "the  better  it  grows." 
The  broad-leaved  poplars  on  the  slope 
inspired  this  utterance ;  but  though 
these  have  made  the  most  of  their 
chances  of  growth  they  have  not  all 
or  nearly  all  taken  cordially  to  the 
soil.  "  We  keep  on  putting  in  others 
in  place  of  the  dead  ones  and  chop- 
ping oft'  the  rotten  parts,"  said  the 
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man;    and    as   he   spoke  he    pointed 
to   a   melancholy    group    of    withered 
trees   whose  blackened   twigs  rustled 
mournfully  in  the    breeze   that    made 
mild  music  among  the   leaves  of  their 
more   robust    neighbours.     It  had  in 
faut  to  be  admitted  that  even  poplars 
do    not    exactly   flourish    here.       One 
cannot    altogether   understand     why; 
but  perhaps  the  peculiar  acrid  ness  of 
the  local  air  explains  it.    On  the  other 
hand,  the   shrub   of  the  district,  the 
elder,    thrives   excellently,    and    very 
grateful     is    the  greenery    it    yields ; 
privet  also  makes  light  of  the  basis 
of  slag  upon  which  it  has  to  support 
es  istence.  It  has  been  stated  lately  that 
Scotch   firs  are  the  trees  which  seem 
pi  e-eminently   suited    for    the    Black 
Country;    but    the   local    verdict    is 
against      them,    in     spite     of     their 
hardiness.      "  Coniferous   trees   don't 
do,  and  it's  no  good  saying  they  do." 
Firs  will  make  a  bold  bid  for  life  on 
vory  poor  soil,  but  they  cannot  stand 
bud  air.     Chemical  smoke   suffocates 
them  ;  the  wonder  is  that  it  does  not 
disagree  more  conspicuously  with  the 
men  and  women  condemned  by  circum- 
stances to  inhale  it. 

This  Brunswick  Park  merits  another 
word  or  two  for  the  few  bushes  of 
broom  on  its  cinder-mound  of  a  hill. 
A.s  one  would  expect,  broom  has  no 
ODJection  to  such  soil.  Leopardi,  in 
his  poem  on  Vesuvius,  reminds  us  of 
iis  simplicity  in  this  respect : 

Odorata  ginestra, 
Contenta  dei  deserti. 

I  esides,  is  not  the  retama,  which  alone 
of  shrubs  exists  on  the  Canadas,  that 
discouraging  plateau  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  a  species  of  broom  ?  What 
vould  the  Peak  be  without  its  retama? 
And  the  Tenerifan  bees  would  miss  its 
roney-laden  flowers  as  sadly  as  the 
tourist  the  fuel  afforded  by  this  well- 
loved  plant.  One  would  like  to  see  all 
the  naked  spoil-banks  between  Bir- 
i  lingham  and  Wolverhampton  gleam- 
iag  with  the  gold  of  the  broom.  As  a 
l>egmning  to  better  things,  it  would 
1-e  a  step  well  worth  taking,  even 


solely  from  the  aesthetic  aspect.  The 
prime  reproach  of  the  Black  Country 
would  then  be  taken  away  from  it. 
Before  leaving  the  Brunswick  Park 
it  may  be  whispered  that  the  cus- 
todian's soul  hungers  for  the  rhodo- 
dendron ;  he  believes  this  garish  shrub 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Wednesbury  life. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  from  Wednes- 
bury brings  the  pedestrian  to  Walsall, 
which  also,  without  doing  it  wrong, 
may  be  ranked  as  a  Black  Country 
town,  though  it  is  comfortably  near 
the  undesecrated  eastern  fringe  of  the 
district.     Here  is  another  park,  and 
one  by  no  means  to  be  missed  by  the 
investigator.  It  is  called  Reed's  Wood, 
and  may  be   somewhat  long-windedly 
defined  as  an  area  of  about  forty-six 
acres  of  pit-mounds,  precariously  en- 
closed,   rudely    levelled,    enriched    as 
much    as  limited  means  will  permit, 
and  set    here  and   there   with   trees, 
many  of  which  are  a  spectacle  to  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes.     We  regret  to  say 
it,  but   Reed's  Wood  is  a  dispiriting 
example    of  Black  Country  replanta- 
tion.    Yet,  as  a  set  off,  consider  its 
site  and  its  comparative  newness.  The 
north  winds  have  it  at  their  mercy. 
"It  obtains  none  of  the  protection  the 
Brunswick   Park    receives   from   the 
rows   of    houses    (villas,    if   you  will) 
which  flank  it  on  one  side,  and  from 
the  clever  retention  of  the  one  lofty 
pit-mound  on  another.     Reed's  Wood 
has  in  fact  been  charged  to  fight  its 
battle  as  a  forlorn  hope  ;  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  a  protracted  death-agony. 
The  park  was  established  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  when  sixteen  thousand 
saplings  were  introduced  to  it,  many  of 
which  are  still  less  than  the  height  of 
a  man.     The  trees  in  sociable  knots 
do  certainly  contrive  to  keep  an  air 
of  health.    Here  are  wych-elms,  ashes, 
poplars  of  several  kinds,  birch,  Scotch 
pines,  and  even   sycamores  and  oaks 
and  chestnut  trees.  We  were  conducted 
with  some  ceremony  into  the  midst  of 
a    plantation    where    two     or    three 
Scotch  firs  about  eight  feet  high  were 
discoverable.     So  far,   well ;  but  the 
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trial  comes  when  the  members  of  this 
pleasant,  if  rather  miscellaneous,  family 
have  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
prove  their  mettle  as  individuals  ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  young  trees  are 
transferred  to  the  side-walks  and  else- 
where. The  tearing  winds  then  soon 
buffet  away  their  earlier  look  of  callow 
self-reliance.  The  poplars,  birches,  and 
ashes,  as  may  be  surmised,  come 
through  their  ordeal  best,  and  especi- 
ally the  Lombardy  poplars.  As  for 
the  sycamores,  beeches,  and  chestnut 
trees,  they  droop  their  heads  and  die  ; 
as  indeed  do  also  some  of  their  more 
vigorous  comrades.  The  oaks  and  firs 
do  not  appear  yet  to  have  been  tried 
as  independent  personages.  Probably 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 

While  we  made  our  survey  of  this 
park,  the  men  were  engaged  in  creat- 
ing new  areas  for  planting.  Carts  full 
of  the  town's  rubbish  were  being 
emptied  into  the  hollows;  night-soil 
comes  as  an  added  agent.  On  this 
foundation  mould  is  laid,  the  whole  is 
zealously  raked  into  smoothness,  and 
as  a  preliminary  sown  with  grass  seed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  methodical. 
But  to  our  fancy  it  seemed  as  though 
the  adjacent  young  poplars  watched 
the  process  critically,  and  in  the  shak- 
ing of  their  leaves  whispered  to  each 
other  that  it  took  the  heart  out  of 
them  to  see  what  a  degraded  place 
they  had  spent  their  youth  in,  and  how 
determined  they  were  to  warn  any  new 
comers  of  their  kind  that  they  would 
best  do  their  duty  to  themselves  by 
dying  in  infancy.  Let  us  hope  it  was 
not  so ;  but  we  must  confess  that  the 
poplars  would  have  our  sympathy  if 
they  were  thus  broken-hearted. 

After  all,  however,  even  Reed's 
Wood  is  not  an  absolute  failure.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  since  so  much  has 
been  designed  and  done  here,  more 
cannot  be  done  to  protect  results 
already  attained.  The  notice-boards, 
intimating  that  two  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  is  the  reward 
for  damage  done  to  the  trees,  lets  the 
chief  offender  go  scot-free.  Until  the 
bleak  winds  are  chained,  or  some  sort 


of  barrier  is  erected  to  cheat  them  of 
their  prey,  Reed's  Wood  will  always, 
it  seems,  have  to  struggle  desperately 
for  bare  existence.  We  doubt  even  if 
the  transformation  of  part  of  it  into 
a  cemetery  would  make  much  difference 
to  its  generally  forlorn  appearance. 
Municipal  thrift  or  impecuniosity 
is  presumably  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

This  paper  would  be  very  imperfect 
without  at  least  a  reference  to  the 
Dudley  region  of  the  Black  Country. 
Here  too  Mother  Earth  has  been  sadly 
worried.  Hugh  Miller's  words  are  as 
applicable  to  the  district  immediately 
under  Duke  Dodo's  castle  as  farther 
east  :  "  One  might  almost  imagine  the 
land  had  been  seized  in  the  remote 
past  by  some  mortal  sickness  and, 
after  vomiting  out  its  bowels,  had  lain 
stone-dead  ever  since."  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  paper  Dudley  is 
almost  out  of  count.  There  is  verdure 
enough  and  to  spare  on  the  slopes  of 
the  castle.  As  the  local  poet,  with 
his  local  ear,  reminds  us  : 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, — 
The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush  ; 

The  blackbird,  and  sweet- cooing  dove, 
With  music  enchant  every  bush. 

No  replanting  is  necessary  here  ; 
the  forest  trees  make  a  thick  brake 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  grimy 
country  towards  which  they  point 
their  eastern  boughs.  "  As  it  is  here," 
they  may  be  supposed  to  say,  "  so 
might  it  be  eventually  with  you — 
again." 

In  conclusion,  the  Black  Country  of 
Staffordshire  may  be  recommended 
respectfully  to  learn  a  lesson  not  only 
from  the  black  country  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, but  from  the  coal  district  of 
Shropshire,  only  some  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-west.  Here,  by  Oakengates, 
is  the  most  positive  of  witnesses  to 
the  inherent  virtues  even  of  spoil- 
banks.  There  is  a  wood,  actually  a 
little  forest  of  trees,  on  an  elevated 
surface  of  black  land  that  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  abandoned  pit-shafts  in  the 
middle  of  the  green  glades  sufficiently 
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support  the  testimony  of  the  soil. 
This  wood  is  called  Cockshutt  Piece, 
ani  here  may  be  seen  in  amicable  and 
happy  association  birches,  ashes,  wych- 
elms,  sycamores,  poplars,  rowans, 
Scotch  firs,  and  even  oak  trees.  The 
last  look  the  least  happy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  birch  trees  are  quite 
at  home,  and  here  more  than  ever 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  they 
are  the  tree  destined,  with  the  poplar 
and  the  ash,  to  do  wonders  in  South 
Staffordshire.  It  is  a  charming  little 
wood,  and  the  more  so  from  the  con- 
trast of  its  black  gritty  soil  with  the 


green  grass  and  green  leaves.  We 
guessed  its  age  at  twenty  years ;  but 
we  were  wrong.  A  wild-looking  lady  in 
one  of  the  red  cottages  hard  by  (with 
pit-gear  clanking  the  other  side  of  her 
garden)  assured  us  demonstratively 
that  she  had  been  married  "  nineteen 
year  last  wake  "  and  that  she  remem- 
bered the  wood  long  before  then.  This 
shows  that  pit-banks  want  planting 
betimes.  Too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected of  them  at  first  ;  but  with 
patience  and  care  they  may  assuredly 
be  transformed  from  an  eyesore  into 
objects  to  delight  all  eyes. 
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IN  FBOISSART  THE  LOVER  l  I  at- 
tempted to  sketch  the  earlier  part  of 
what  may  be  called  the  autobiography 
of  Froissart,  and  left  him  in  the  year 
1373  as  cure  of  Lestines.  He  is  now 
4<  Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita," 
arrived  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty, 
more  or  less,  probably  rather  more  ; 
youth  and  love  lie  behind  him,  and  his 
reflections  are  dated  "  the  thirteenth 
night  of  November,  when  no  bird 
sings,  for  now  is  winter  fully  come." 
He  feels  that  he  is  at  a  turning-point 
of  his  career ;  both  the  lighter  pursuits 
of  his  youth  and  also  the  "  marchan- 
dise"  (whatever  this  was)  of  hismaturer 
age  have  now  been  renounced.  He  has 
learned  the  lesson  that  "  knowledge  is 
better  worth  than  wealth,"  and  Philo- 
sophy urges  him  to  devote  himself  to 
it.  He  has  no  pressure  of  manual 
labour  upon  him,  no  wife  or  children 
to  support.  God  might  have  made 
him  a  labourer,  a  mason  or  other 
workman,  but  instead  He  has  given 
him  the  gift  of  knowledge.  In  a  word, 
he  feels  that  the  clerical  vocation  is 
that  to  which  he  is  unmistakably 
drawn,  and  he  enters  it  not  with  any 
view  of  devoting  himself  to  the  duties 
of  religion,  but  in  order  to  secure 
leisure  for  that  pursuit  of  knowledge 
which  lay  so  near  his  heart.  It  was 
"  clergie "  in  the  sense  which  was 
synonymous  with  science  that  at- 
tracted him,  and  not  any  strictly 
ecclesiastical  function. 

It  is,  in  fact,  from  this  point  that 
we  must  date  the  beginning  of  the 
systematic  compilation  of  THE  CHRONI- 
CLES. He  had  already  made  prepara- 
tions for  this  work  :  his  intention  had 
already  been  called  to  that  of  Jean  le 
Bel,  on  which  the  first  part  of  his  own 
was  to  be  founded  ;  and  he  had  already 

1  See  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  January 
1895. 


collected  some  special  information  in 
his  travels.  Moreover, — and  this  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance — he  had 
acquired  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  various  countries  of  which  his 
history  was  to  treat,  and  had  made 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
leading  personages  who  were  to  be 
actors  upon  his  scene.  He  had  tra- 
velled in  France  and  had  visited 
Avignon.  He  had  been  much  in  Eng- 
land at  the  court  of  Queen  Philippa, 
to  which  he  had  at  first  come  in  1361, 
when  the  King  and  Queen  wereatBerk- 
hampstead  taking  leave  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  before  their  de- 
parture for  Acquitaine.  He  had  visited 
Scotland  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  Queen  Philippa  to  David  Bruce, 
and  had  stayed  there  at  least  three 
months,  following  the  court  as  the 
King  paid  visits  to  some  of  the  more 
distant  parts  of  his  realm,  and  staying 
for  a  fortnight  with  the  Douglases 
at  Dalkeith  Castle.  He  had  rid- 
den through  some  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England  in  the  company 
of  Edward  Despenser,  who  pointed 
out  to  him  as  they  went  the  possessions 
which  might  have  been  his  but  for  the 
"  wicked  queen  "  Isabel ;  and  finally 
they  had  visited  Berkeley  Castle  to- 
gether, where  Froissart  had  obtained 
from  "  an  ancient  squire  "  an  account 
of  the  tragedy  which  had  there  been 
enacted.  This  was  in  September  1366, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
we  find  him  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  day 
when  the  future  King  Richard  was 
born,  ready  to  have  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Spain  if  he  had  not  been 
sent  back  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  Dax  to  be  with  his  mother 
Queen  Philippa.  In  1368  he  had 
been  one  of  the  large  train  that 
followed  the  unfortunate  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence  to  Milan,  on  which  occa- 
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sion  he  may  have  made  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer  among  the  retinue  of 
the  Prince,  and  with  Petrarch  among 
the  guests  at  the  wedding  festivities. 
From  Milan  he  had  prolonged  his 
journey  to  Rome,  whither  Urban  the 
Fifth  had  just  transferred  the  papal 
see,  and  returned  with  the  embassy 
sent  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
Acquitaine  at  the  rbeginning  of  the 
succeeding  year.  In  this  year,  1369, 
he  had  lost  his  good  patroness  the 
gentle  Queen  Philippa,  and  just  two 
yea,rs  after  this  the  Duke  Wenceslas 
of  Brabant,  to  whose  court  he  had 
then  attached  himself,  and  whose  per- 
sonal friend  and  companion  in  letters 
he  had  become,  had  suffered  the  defeat 
of  Bastweiler,  and  had  gone  into  cap- 
tivity. Froissart  may  well  have  felt 
that  it  was  time  to  look  for  a  more 
settled  way  of  life,  and  accordingly  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  we  find 
him  installed  in  the  presbytery  of 
Lentines-au-Mont. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
this  cure  that  the  first  portion  of  THE 
CHRONICLES  was  written,  a  work  com- 
plete in  itself  and  based  almost  entirely 
upon  the  VRAYES  CHRONIQUES  of  Jean 
le  Bel,  canon  of  Saint  Lambert's  at 
Li£ge.  Under  what  form  precisely  the 
first  book  of  THE  CHRONICLES  was 
published,  and  under  whose  patronage 
it  was  originally  composed,  are  ques- 
tions which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss. 
It  s  evident  enough  that  the  person 
to  whom  credit  for  the  whole  under- 
taking chiefly  belongs  is  "  Le  boh 
seigneur  de  Beaumont,"  Guy  of  Blois. 
To  him  Froissart  owed  the  canonry  of 
Chi  may,  which  gave  him  greater  dig- 
nity as  well  as  more  freedom,  and  he 
seems  also  to  f  have  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  household  of  the  Count. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  author  repeatedly 
declares  that  he  writes  at  the  request 
and  command  of  this  liberal  patron, 
and  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  possible  idea  that  he  has 
shown  partiality  in  his  history  to  the 
f  an  ily  of  Blois,  so  deeply  concerned 
in  the  wars  of  Brittany,  because  of  the 
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fact  that  it  was  the  nephew  of  Charles 
of  Blois  who  had  commanded  him  to 
make  this  history  and  had  paid  him 
well  for  his  labour.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  his  patron  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  seems  to  testify  to 
his  sincerity  in  this  respect. 

Since  the  publication  of  THE  CHRON- 
ICLES of  Jean  le  Bel  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  Froissart 's 
assertion  that  the  earlier  part  of  his 
history  is  founded  upon  that  of  his 
predecessor.  We  know  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  first  book  is  actu- 
ally a  reproduction  of  the  earlier  work,- 
and  that  many  descriptions  with  which 
the  name  of  Froissart  is  almost  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  as  for  example 
that  of  the  surrender  of  Calais,  belong 
really  to  the  canon  of  Saint  Lambert's, 
to  whom  it  must  be  remembered  Frois- 
sart fully  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tion. This  part  of  the  work  ex- 
tends up  to  the  year  1361  \  so  that 
it  is  not  correct  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
supposed  on  the  strength  of  a  casual 
expression,  that  the  really  original 
part  of  the  work  begins  with  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  He  says  indeed 
that  before  the  battle  of  Poitiers  he 
was  too  young  to  make  any  historical 
inquiries  himself;  but  we  must  not 
assume  that  all  from  that  point  on- 
wards is  based  on  his  own  inquiries, 
for  he  continues  to  make  use  of  the 
work  of  Jean  le  Bel  up  to  its  con- 
clusion. Within  this  period,  then,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  many  traces  of 
autobiography ;  but  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds and  the  events  become  more 
contemporary  with  the  record  of  them, 
the  author  more  and  more  clearly 
brings  before  his  readers  the  process 
by  which  the  narrative  has  been  com- 
piled, and  we  see  in  it  more  and  more 
of  his  personal  experiences.  This  is 
especially  the  case  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  book,  when,  having  com- 
pleted his  record  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, he  resolved  to  throw  a  part  of 
his  narrative  into  a  conversational 
form,  and  to  let  his  readers  see  him  on 
his  travels  in  quest  of  information. 

c  c 
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Thanks  to  this  happy  variation  from 
the  conventional  style  of  chroniclers, 
we  not  only  come  to  know  the  historian 
personally  better  than  we  did,  but  we 
also  learn  to  realise  what  it  meant  in 
those  days  to  be  an  historian  on  any- 
thing like  a  large  scale.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  him  in  his 
travels. 

In  the  year  1388,  then,  considering, 
as  he  says,  that  no  great  feats  of  arms 
were  likely  to  be  done  for  some  time 
to  come  in  Flanders  or  Picardy,  and 
knowing   that  his    history  would    be 
much  read  and  would  give  pleasure  to 
all  noble  and  valiant  men  long  after 
he    should   be  dead,   he  resolved  that 
while    he  yet  had  memory  good  and 
intellect  clear  and  body  fit  for  travel 
(in  both    senses  of   the  word,   for  in 
those  days  certainly  to  travel  was  to 
labour),   he  would  pursue  his   matter 
wherever  he  might  best  find  it ;  and 
knowing  that  at  the  court  of  Gaston 
Count  of  Foix  and  Beam  he  could  not 
fail  to  meet  many  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  divers  coun- 
tries, he  resolved  to    make    his    way 
thither.     First,  then,  he  applied  to  the 
Count  of  Blois  for  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  next  made  arrangements  to 
be  supplied  with  such  a  present  as  he 
knew  would  be  acceptable  to  Gaston 
Phebus,  who   "  loved   dogs  above   all 
animals,"  four  fine  grey  hounds,  namely, 
which  he  was  to  find  ready  for  him  at 
an  abbey  near  Montpelier.     This  we 
gather  from    one    of  the  pastourelles, 
in  which  he  represents  a  shepherdess 
lamenting    for  the   departure    of   her 
sweetheart  Robin,  and  still  more  for 
that   of   the    four    levriers   which   he 
takes  away  with  him,  Tristram,  Hector, 
Brun,  and  Roland,   for  she  it  is   who 
has  reared  them,  and  she  can  better 
bear  to  part  with  her  lover  than  with 
them.     Robin  is  to  accompany  them 
into  Foix,  where  they  are  destined  as 
a   present    for    the    renowned   Prince 
Gaston. 

The  roads  were  bad,  but  travellers 
going  on  horseback  made  fairly  good 
progress.  Indeed,  it  was  possible  to 
travel  the  length  of  Flanders  and  of 


France,  from  Sluys  to  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  as  little  as  two  and- 
twenty  days  ;  but  our  historian  loved 
to  find  a  companion  with  whom  he 
could  ride  at  his  ease  and  talk,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  travel 
with  excessive  speed.  He  came,  by 
Montpelier  apparently,  to  Carcassonne, 
and  thence  to  Pamiers,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  very  attractive  town,  on  a 
clear,  wide  stream,  and  surrounded  by 
vineyards.  Here  he  stayed  waiting 
for  company  going  into  Beam  where 
the  Count  then  was,  and  after  three 
days  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  a  knight  in  the  service  of  the 
Count  of  Foix,  who  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Avignon,  by  name  Sir 
Espaing  de  Lyon,  a  valiant  and 
prudent  man,  of  the  age  of  about  fifty 
years,  which  was  nearly  exactly  that 
of  our  historian.  He  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  news 
from  France,  and  Froissart,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  was  delighted  to  be  told  of 
the  events  in  Upper  Gascony,  Foix, 
and  Beam,  so  that  they  rode  together 
with  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  journey  was  a  continuous 
lesson  in  historical  topography.  On 
the  first  day  they  passed  by  the 
castle  of  Artigat,  and  Sir  Espaing 
related  the  stratagem  by  which  Pierre 
d'Anchin  and  the  companions  of 
Lourdes  had  taken  the  town  and 
castle.  They  passed  the  night  at 
Montesquieu,  and  thence  on  the  next 
day  rode  to  cross  the  Garonne  at  the 
bridge  of  Palamini.  They  found  the 
bridge  broken  down  by  a  flood, 
and  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Montesquieu  for  another  night. 
On  the  third  evening  they  stayed 
at  Casseres,  having  crossed  the 
Garonne  with  difficulty  in  boats,  and 
while  supper  was  preparing  they 
went  out  to  see  the  town.  " '  See 
you  this  wall  here  ? '  said  the  knight. 
'  Yes,  sir  :  why  do  you  ask  ? '  '  Be- 
cause,' said  he,  *  you  perceive  that 
this  part  of  it  is  newer  than  the  rest.' 
'  True,'  said  I.  Then  he  said  :  « Now 
I  will  tell  you  how  this  event  came 
about/  "  And  the  knight  forthwith 
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proceeded  to  relate  how  the  Ar- 
nagnacs  and  d'Albrets  had  seized 
the  town,  and  the  Count  of  Foix  had 
come  to  its  rescue,  and  how  he  had 
Mocked  all  the  gates  and  vowed  that 
not  a  man  should  leave  the  town  by 
them,  so  that  when  at  length  they 
surrendered  for  fear  of  famine  they 
had  to  go  out  one  by  one  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  wall,  which  after- 
wards was  repaired,  as  might  here  be 
seen.  On  the  fourth  day  they  passed 
by  the  Pas-de-la-Garde,  and  the  his- 
torian heard  the  tale  of  how  it  was 
f  Dreed  by  the  Count  of  Foix  coming 
to  the  help  of  the  men  of  Pamiers  ; 
and  on  the  fifth  the  sight  of  the  castle 
of  Malvoisin  suggested  the  story  of  its 
capture  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  some 
ffteen  years  before.  They  stayed  that 
right  at  Tournay,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Star,  and  in  the  evening  the  captain 
of  Malvoisin,  Sir  Raymond  de  Lane, 
cime  in  to  supper,  bringing  with  him 
f  Hir  bottles  of  as  good  white  wine  as 
Froissart  had  tasted  on  his  journey — 
and  he  had  some  claim  to  be  a  judge 
of  wine,  for  had  he  not  spent  five 
hundred  francs,  equivalent  to  at  least 
as  many  pounds  of  our  money,  with 
tie  taverniers  of  Lestines? 

On  the  sixth  day  their  arrival  at 
tae  Pas-au-Laire  led  naturally  to  the 
s  ;ory,  which  had  been  promised  before- 
hand, of  the  Mongat  of  Lourdes  and 
his  companions.  As  the  story  was 
c  mcluded,  they  came  to  the  stone 
c  -oss  which  marked  the  place  where 
lie  Mongat  and  his  opponent  both 
fell,  and  without  dismounting  they 
repeated  a  Pater -noster  and  an  Ave 
Ataria.  Coming  to  the  road  which 
s-ruck  off  towards  Lourdes,  the  his- 
torian was  told  of  the  siege  of  that 
town  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  of 
the  murder  of  Pierre  Ernault  by  the 
Count  of  Foix.  "  '  Saint  Mary,'  said 
I  'what  think  you,  was  not  this 
g  'eat  cruelty  1 '  *  Whether  it  were 
o  •  no/  cautiously  replied  the  knight, 
'  hus  it  happened ;  and  let  any  one 
tr-ke  heed  how  he  angers  the  Count, 
f(-r  in  his  anger  he  pardons  none.'  " 
Tiat  day  they  arrived  at  Tarbes  be- 


fore evening,  and  lodged  there  for  the 
night,  at  their  favourite  sign  of  the 
Star.  The  following  day  they  entered 
Beam,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  position  of  Pau  the  knight 
promised  to  point  out  its  steeple  a 
little  farther  on  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
that  he  kept  his  promise,  and  modern 
topographers  inform  us  that  it  was  not 
within  his  power.  The  conversation 
continued  still  as  they  proceeded ; 
"  and  every  day,"  says  Froissart, 
"  when  we  descended  at  our  lodging, 
whether  it  were  in  the  evening  or  in  the 
morning,  I  set  the  stories  down  in  wri- 
ting, to  have  the  fresher  memory  of 
them  for  time  to  come."  On  the 
whole,  whether  the  discourse  turned 
upon  sieges  and  feats  of  arms,  or  upon 
such  exploits  as  that  of  the  bourg  of 
Spain,  who  carried  an  ass  with  its 
load  of  wood  upstairs  from  the  court- 
yard into  the  gallery  and  threw  it 
bodily  upon  the  fire,  because  the 
Comte  de  Foix  complained  that  it 
was  but  a  little  fire  for  such  cold 
weather,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  as  he 
says,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  and 
recreation,  and  very  much  shortened 
his  journey.  Finally,  on  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  day  they  arrived  at 
Orthez,  and  our  historian  took  up  his 
lodging  in  one  of  those  astronomical 
hostelries  which  he  so  much  affected, 
this  time  at  the  sign  of  the  Moon. 

Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  went  up  at 
at  once  to  the  castle,  and  found  the 
Count  in  his  gallery,  having  just 
dined ;  for  though  as  a  rule  in  those 
times  dinner  took  place  at  a  tolerably 
early  hour,  certainly  well  before  noon, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Count  of 
Foix  to  rise  always  at  midday  and  to 
have  supper  served  at  midnight ; 
therefore  his  dinner  hour,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  somewhere  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  forthwith 
sent  to  seek  out  Froissart  at  his  inn, 
for  no  one  was  ever  more  eager  to 
have  news  of  foreign  lands.  When 
he  arrived  the  Count  received  him 
with  much  welcome,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  because  of  his  letters, 
and,  addressing  him  in  good  French, 
c  c  2 
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said  that  he  knew  him  well  already, 
though  he  had  never  seen  him,  because 
he  had  so  often  heard  speak  of  him. 
Froissart  was  retained  of  his  house- 
hold, and  there  stayed  three  months 
at  least,  living  at  the  hostelry,  but 
with  all  his  charges,  both  for  man 
and  horse,  liberally  provided. 

More  than  his  letters,  however,  and 
more  than  the  report  which  had  gone 
before  him,  a  book  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  contributed  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Gaston  Phebus. 
This  book,  called  MELIADOK,  or  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SUN, 
had  been  made  by  Froissart  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  Wenceslas  of 
Brabant,  and  in  it  were  included  all 
the  poems,  chansons,  ballades,  rondels, 
and  virelays  which  that  gentle  Duke 
(now  dead)  had  composed.  The  Count 
was  never  weary  of  hearing  these,  and 
every  night  after  supper  he  would 
have  Froissart  read  the  book  aloud 
with  silence  of  all  the  company,  the 
Count  entering  into  discussion  with 
him  on  the  points  (of  love,  it  may  be 
supposed)  which  were  suggested  by  the 
reading,  and  speaking  always  not  in 
Gascon  but  in  the  purest  French. 
Every  night  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  be 
the  weather  what  it  might,  Froissart 
must  leave  his  lodgings  and  come  up 
to  the  castle.  If  he  got  wet  and  chilled 
by  the  way,  he  was  warmed  by  the 
welcome  that  he  received  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene,  which,  with  its 
blaze  of  lights,  seemed  to  him  like 
nothing  but  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

After  supper  he  would  read,  and 
then  the  Count  would  make  him  drink 
of  his  own  wine  served  in  a  golden 
flagon.  He  was  a  man  of  regular 
habits,  this  Gaston  Phebus,  notwith- 
standing that  the  hours  he  kept  were 
a  little  unusual,  and  he  managed  his 
affairs  in  as  businesslike  a  style  as  any 
prince  of  his  time.  He  taxed  his 
people,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  return  he 
secured  to  them  what  few  other  rulers 
could  secure,  perfect  good  order  and 
complete  immunity  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war,  which  in  France  at  that 
time  made  life,  except  for  adventurers 


and  "  companions,"  hardly  worth 
living.  Notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional indignation  caused  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  crimes  which  the  Count 
had  committed  in  moments  of  passion, 
Froissart  was  quite  blinded  to  his 
faults  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
still  more  perhaps  by  his  liberality  and 
interest  in  literature.  He  was  at  this 
time  nearly  sixty  years  old,  handsome 
and  well  made  as  no  other  prince  of 
his  time.  "He  loved  that  which  he 
ought  to  love,  and  hated  that  which  he 
ought  to  hate  "  (Jews,  for  example,  and 
unbelievers).  He  was  devoted  to  the 
chase,  and  with  all  persons  (except,  of 
course,  the  said  Jews  and  miscreants) 
he  was  affable  and  friendly.  He  was 
rapid  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
had  four  secretaries  to  write  his  letters, 
who  must  always  be  ready  to  serve 
him,  and  whom  he  called  not  individu- 
ally John  or  Walter  or  William,  but 
generically  "  good-for-nothing  (mau- 
me-sert),"  when  he  needed  the  service 
of  one  or  another.  He  was  fond  of 
minstrelsy,  and  often  made  his  clerks 
sing  rondels  and  virelays  before  him  ; 
moreover,  on  high  festivals,  as  Saint 
Nicholas's  day  and  Christmas,  the 
Church  services  were  celebrated  with 
music  and  singing  such  as  would  hardly 
be  heard  elsewhere  except  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  France. 
On  such  occasions  Froissart  admired 
the  impartiality  with  which  bishops 
of  the  two  rival  opinions  were  received, 
two  Clementines  and  two  Urbanists 
being  entertained  in  places  of  honour 
at  the  Count's  table,  though  it  was 
true  that  the  Clementines  had  the 
upper  place.  "Briefly,"  says  our 
chronicler,  "  the  estate  of  the  Count  of 
Foix  at  that  time  was  perfect,  and  he 
in  his  person  so  wise  that  no  prince 
of  his  time  could  be  compared  to 
him." 

At  this  cosmopolitan  little  court 
Froissart  was  able  to  meet  knights  and 
squires  of  all  countries,  and  was  in- 
formed of  feats  of  arms  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Navarre  and  Aragon,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  At  his  own,  or 
at  some  other  hostelry  in  the  town  a 
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company  would  assemble  in  the  even- 
ing and  tell  tales  of  the  exploits  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  by  others 
till  the  castle-bell  rang  at  midnight, 
when  torches  were  lit  and  all  who 
were  bound  to  supper  with  the  Count 
set  forth  up  the  ascent  to  the  castle. 
From  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  Spain  and  Portugal  he  heard 
the  details  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
so  fatal  to  the  chivalry  of  France  and 
Beam,  with  gossip  about  the  mira- 
culous way  in  which  the  Count  of  Foix 
Lad  heard  the  news  j  from  Sir  William 
Willoughby,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  Lisbon, 
1  e  may  have  heard  of  the  later  events 
in  the  same  country;  by  Jean  de 
(•astelnau  and  Jean  de  Cantiron  he 
was  told  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Otter  burn,  at  which  they  had  been 
present  on  the  English  side  in  the 
August  previous ;  by  the  Sire  de  Valen- 
tin he  was  informed  of  late  events  in 
Cyprus ;  and  from  men  like  the  bascot 
of  Mauleon  he  heard  miscellaneous 
tales  of  adventures  more  or  less  au- 
thentic, which  he  did  not  always  re- 
cord, evading  the  question,  "  Have 
you  this  down  already  1 "  with  a 
cautious,  "  I  do  not  know ;  tell  your 
tale ;  perhaps  I  have  not  been  informed 
of  every  point." 

It  was  a  happy  time,  no  doubt ;  but 
MELIADOR  was  finished  at  last,  and 
t  le  author  felt  himself  bound  to  take 
loave.  The  young  ward  of  the  Count 
of  Foix  was  to  be  married  to  the  Duke 
o:  Berry  (who,  though  not  so  old  as 
oar  historian  seems  to  think,  was  at 
1(  ast  four  times  the  age  of  the  bride), 
aid  Froissart  resolved  to  accompany 
her  escort  into  France.  The  Count 
ordered  his  treasurer  to  give  him 
eighty  florins  of  Aragon,  and  urged 
him  to  return  at  some  future  time, 
"  which,"  says  Froissart,  "  I  should 
have  done,  if  he  had  lived  but  three 
yoars  longer." 

The  escort  'journeyed  to  Toulouse, 
a  ad  thence  proceeded  by  short  stages 
towards  Avignon,  accompanied  by  the 
Marshal  de  Sancerre  with  five  hundred 
lances,  by  order  of  the  King.  Ar- 


rived at  Villeneuve  by  Avignon,  they 
stayed  there  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  young  lady 
passed  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone,  riding 
a  beautiful  white  palfrey  which  the 
Pope  had  sent  over  for  her.  She  was 
met  by  all  the  cardinals,  and  descended 
at  the  palace,  where  she  was  greatly 
welcomed  by  the  Pope,  her  cousin. 
Here  they  stayed  for  some  days,  and 
in  that  interval  the  accident  befell 
Froissart  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
poem  called  LE  DIT  DU  FLORIN,  from 
which  I  have  more  than  once  quoted. 
Of  the  eighty  good  florins  of  Aragon 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Count 
of  Foix  he  had  exchanged  sixty  into 
French  money,  receiving  for  them 
forty  gold  franks,  and  these  he  had 
enclosed  as  prisoners  in  a  purse  bought 
for  three  deniers.  Rising  early  on  the 
Sunday  he  went  out  to  mass,  and  on 
his  return  he  looked  into  his  purse  and 
found  the  treasure  gone.  He  was 
sure  that  he  had  had  it  that  morning  ; 
never  was  there  such  a  miraculous 
disappearance.  The  florin,  which  he 
addresses  and  asks  for  news  of  its 
fellows  that  have  taken  flight,  tells 
him  that  he  is  a  fool  if  he  thinks 
much  of  his  loss.  Lightly  come, 
lightly  gone  j  there  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  The 
good  Lord  de  la  Riviere  and  the  good 
Count  of  Sancerre,  under  whose  con- 
duct the  bride  was,  might  be  counted 
on  for  ten  franks  each  for  love  of  the 
Count  of  Blois;  and  the  Dauphin 
d'Auvergne  and  Jean  d'Acy  would 
doubtless  each  do  something,  especially 
when  they  knew  that  Froissart  had 
been  forced  to  spend  a  hundred  florins 
on  his  expectations  of  a  canonry  of 
Lille,  which  had  not  brought  him  in 
any  profits  as  yet,  and  perhaps  never 
would.  The  hint  no  doubt  was  taken 
by  some  of  the  persons  named, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
advice  of  the  florin,  that  he  should  be 
more  careful  of  his  money  in  future, 
was  of  any  avail ;  for  according  to  his 
own  account  money  disappeared  at 
once  as  soon  as  it  came  into  his  hands, 
and  he  spent  always  twenty  shillings 
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where  another  would  spend  twenty 
pence. 

The  young  bride  continued  her 
journey  from  Avignon  by  Orange  to 
Biom  in  Auvergne,  where  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  on  Whit  Monday. 
Froissart  went  from  thence  to  Paris, 
and  found  there  the  Sire  de  Coucy, 
who  asked  for  news  from  Foix  and 
Beam,  and  invited  him  to  stay  at  his 
castle  of  Crevecceur  near  Cambray. 
After  being  there  for  three  days  he 
went  to  Valenciennes,  and  so  to  Hol- 
land, where  the  Count  of  Blois  at 
that  time  was.  But  his  repose  was 
for  a  short  time  only.  In  little  more 
than  a  month  he  took  leave,  and 
returned  to  France  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  negotiations  for  a  peace,  of 
which  the  Sire  de  Coucy  had  told  him 
something,  and  still  more  perhaps  to 
see  the  noble  pageant  which  the 
Parisians  were  preparing  for  the  entry 
of  Queen  Isabel  in  August.  He  was 
informed  of  the  negotiations  by  Guil- 
laume  de  Melun,  one  of  the  French 
envoys,  of  whom  he  inquired  more 
especially  what  Scottish  lords  had 
been  present,  because  in  former  times, 
he  said,  he  had  had  so  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  had  known  so  many  lords  and 
knights  there.  Indeed  he  seems  always 
to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
keeping  up  his  relations  with  Scot- 
land, proud  perhaps  of  having  travelled 
in  a  country  so  little  known,  especially 
as  his  journeys  had  extended  even  to 
the  Highlands,  "jusques  a  la  Sauvage 
Escoche" 

After  the  festivals  at  Paris  we  find 
him  travelling  for  a  time  in  Anjou 
and  Touraine,  on  which  journey  he 
made  acquaintance  with  Guillaume 
d'Ancenis,  who  told  him  much  about 
Brittany,  and  related  the  legends 
about  the  name  and  extraction  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  with  whose 
family  he  was  himself  connected. 
Then  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Valenciennes  and  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  setting  down  the  information 
which  he  had  gathered.  During  this 
interval  it  was  that  he  paid  a  visit 


to  Bruges,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
some  natives  of  Portugal  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  events  there. 
He  was  told  that  a  knight  of  the 
council  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Don 
Juan  Ferrando  Pacheco,  had  arrived 
at  Middleburgh  on  his  way  by  sea 
to  Prussia,  and  he  at  once  resolved 
to  get  from  him  the  Portuguese  version 
of  those  events  which  had  been  re- 
lated to  him  hitherto  chiefly  from 
Spanish  sources.  This  knight  Frois- 
sart found  very  courteous  and  friendly, 
and  he  was  in  his  company  with  great 
satisfaction  for  six  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  took  leave  of  him,  going 
on  board  his  ship  to  see  him  off. 
Finally,  in  the  month  of  June  1392, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris 
again  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  Constable  de  Clissori,  and  was 
able  to  give  an  account  of  those  events 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
himself  on  the  spot. 

In  1395,  a  permanent  peace  being 
now  almost  assured,  he  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  a  long-cherished 
wish.  It  was  now  seven-and-twenty 
years  since  he  had  seen  England,  en- 
deared to  him  on  account  of  his  old 
associations  with  the  court  of  Queen 
Philippa,  and  interesting  now  because 
of  his  desire  to  see  King  Richard  and 
the  new  generation  of  statesmen,  and 
to  justify  what  he  had  written  of 
them  in  his  history.  He  had  already 
prepared  a  present  likely  to  be  as 
acceptable  to  Richard  of  Bordeaux  as 
the  four  greyhounds  were  to  Gaston  of 
Foix,  a  book,  namely,  containing  all  the 
"  treatises  of  love  and  morality  "  that 
he  had  composed  "  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  of  Love,"  in  the  whole  time  of 
thirty-four  years  during  which  he  had 
been  writing  verse.  This  volume  he  had 
had  finely  illuminated,  at  Paris  doubt- 
less, without  risk  of  repetition  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him 
thirteen  years  before,  when,  having 
sent  a  book  of  THE  CHRONICLES  to  be 
illuminated  at  Paris,  intending  to  pre- 
sent it  to  this  same  King  Richard  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  he  had 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that 
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it    was    confiscated    by    order  of   the 
I'uke  of  Anjou  (fifty-six  quires  "  de 
romans  ou  chroniques,"  as  it  is  cruelly 
called  by  the  official),  because  destined 
as  a  present  for  the  King  of  England. 
He   applied   to  the  Duke    Aubert  of 
Hainault  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Brabant 
for    letters    of    introduction    to    the 
E.nglish   king    and    his   uncles,   while 
from  the  Sire  de   Coucy  he  obtained 
a   letter  to  his  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Ireland.     So  on  the   12th   of  July 
he  crossed  the  sea  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
On    arriving    in    England    he    was 
s:ruck    by   the   fact    that    the   whole 
generation    that  he  had   known    had 
passed  away.     The  keepers  of  the  hos- 
1 3lries  were  all  new,  and  the  children 
whom  he  had  known  were  all  grown 
up  to  men  and  women,  who  knew  not 
him    nor    he    them.     He    stayed    at 
Dover  a  day  and  a   night,  and  then 
on  the  Wednesday,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  reached  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,   as   he  calls  it,   heard 
high   mass  and  made  his  offering  at 
the   tomb    of    the    martyr,    returning 
to  his  inn  for  dinner.     He  was  told 
that  on  the  next  day  the  King,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  Ireland,  was 
expected   at  Canterbury,   whither  he 
cime  often  both  in  honour  of  the  body 
cf   the  saint    and  in   memory  of  his 
father  who  was  there  buried.     Accord- 
ingly on  the  Thursday  morning  the 
King  arrived  with  a  great  train,  "  of 
\rhom,"   says  poor  Froissart,   "  I  did 
r.ot  know  a  single  soul."     At  first  he 
i/as  dismayed  and  looked  about  him 
ia  vain  for  some  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, especially  for  Sir  Richard  Stury, 
Y/ho  he  knew  was  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil.    On  inquiring,  he  learnt  that  Sir 
J  lichard  was  not  present,  and  at  length 
l.e  ventured   to  address    Sir   Thomas 
Percy,  the  Grand  Steward,  who  pro- 
mised to  present  him  and  his  letters 
lo   the   King.      The   King,   however, 
Lad  by  this  time  retired   to  sleep  at 
i  aidday,  and  when,  later  in  the  after- 
noon,   Froissart    came    to    the    arch- 
bishop's palace,  where  the  King  was 
lodged,  he  found  that  things  were  in 
j  (reparation  for  setting  out  to  return 


that  evening  to  Ospringe,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Percy  advised  him  to  accom- 
pany the  royal  train  to  Leeds  Castle. 
They  stayed  at  Ospringe  that  night, 
and  there  Froissart  made  acquaintance 
with  Sir  William  de  Lisle,  who,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  addressed  him, 
"  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  all 
courteous,  friendly,  and  acquaintable," 
and  informed  him  that  the  King  would 
arrive  at  Leeds  Castle  the  next  day 
by  dinner-time,  and  there  would  meet 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  whom  Froissart 
had  letters  and  whom  he  remembered 
well  in  his  youth. 

On  the  Friday  they  rode  together, 
and  on  the  way  Froissart,  hearing  that 
his  companion  had  been  with  the  King 
in  Ireland,  inquired  about  the  purga- 
tory of  Saint  Patrick,  and  heard  that 
Sir  William  de  Lisle  and  another 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  cave, 
where  they  had  slept  and  had  marvel- 
lous dreams,  but  could  not  remember 
anything  of  them  in  the  morning.  At 
Leeds  Froissart  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  the  Duke  of  York,  but  did 
not  then  produce  his  book,  because 
the  King  was  much  occupied  with 
matters  of  state,  especially  with  the 
protests  made  by  the  Gascons  against 
the  appointment  of  John  of  Gaunt  to 
be  Duke  of  Acquitaine.  To  deal  with 
this  and  other  matters  a  council  had 
been  called  at  Eltham  for  the  22nd 
of  July,  and  thither  our  historian 
rode  with  the  rest.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  and  valuable  in  THE 
CHRONICLES  than  these  personal  re- 
cords of  the  English  court,  and  his 
account  here  of  this  privy  council, 
taken  down  as  it  was  almost  at  the 
door  of  the  council-chamber  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  had  been  present,  is 
almost  unique  as  an  historical  record. 
But  at  this  moment  we  are  concerned 
with  the  personal  interests  of  our 
chronicler,  and  have  little  to  do  with 
the  objections  of  the  cities  of  Acqui- 
taine to  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  to  rule  them,  or  with 
the  behaviour  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  having  defi- 
antly flung  down  his  opinion  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  that  of  the  great  majority, 
went  out  of  the  chamber  and  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  hall  in  com- 
pany with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  leaving 
the  rest  to  discuss  the  matter  if  they 
dared.  Enough  to  say  that  Froissart 
found  his  old  friend  Sir  Richard 
Stury,  come  thither  for  the  council, 
who  knew  him  again  at  once,  though 
the  last  time  they  had  met  was  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant.  Sir  Richard 
received  him  cordially,  and  being 
asked  how  things  had  gone  in  the 
council  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  with  the  remark  that  what  had 
been  done  could  not  be  a  secret  long, 
told  him  all  that  had  passed,  while 
they  paced  the  pleasant  galleries  at 
Eltham,  which  then  were  covered  with 
vines. 

On  the  Sunday,  when  the  other 
members  of  the  council  had  departed, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Sir  Richard 
Stury  presented  him  again  to  the 
King  in  his  chamber,  and  he  produced 
the  book.  The  King  opened  and 
looked  at  it,  and  it  pleased  him  well, 
"  as  indeed  it  ought,  for  it  was  illu- 
minated and  storied  and  bound  in  red 
velvet,  with  ten  studs  of  silver  gilt 
and  golden  roses  in  the  middle."  Then 
the  King  asked  of  what  the  book 
treated,  and  he  replied,  "  Of  Love," 
with  which  he  was  yet  more  pleased, 
having,  it  may  be  conjectured,  heard 
too  little  of  that  subject  lately,  and 
turned  to  several  places  in  the  book 
and  read,  "for  he  spoke  and  read 
French  very  well,"  and  then  he  bade 
Sir  Richard  Credon  carry  the  book 
into  his  chamber.  This  very  same 
Sunday  Froissart  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Henry  Chrystead,  and  from 


him  obtained  a  deeply  interesting  re- 
port of  the  Irish  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived  for  seven  years,  and  of 
his  experiences  in  educating  for  the 
court  of  Richard  and  for  the  degree 
of  knighthood  four  wild  Irish  chiefs, 
who  had  never  worn  breeches  or  used 
stirrups  or  sat  at  a  civilised  table  in 
their  lives. 

He  was  with  the  English  court  for 
more  than  three  months,  following  it 
in  its  movements  to  Leeds  or  Kings- 
ton, Chertsey  or  Windsor,  and  well 
entertained  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
because  of  his  former  connection  with 
Edward  the  Third  and  Philippa  of 
Hainault ;  and  when  he  took  his 
leave  at  Windsor,  there  was  delivered 
to  him  from  the  King  a  goblet  of 
silver  gilt  of  the  weight  of  two  marks, 
containing  a  hundred  gold  nobles. 

This  is  the  last  authentic  news  that 
we  have  of  our  historian  from  his  own 
pen.  We  do  not  know  how  long  he 
lived  or  where  he  died,  but  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  he  spent  his  remain- 
ing years  in  the  delightful  occupation 
of  composing  THE  CHRONICLES,  and 
that  the  point  at  which  they  end,  the 
month  of  August  in  the  year  1400, 
by  no  long  time  preceded  the  date  of 
his  death.  To  quote  his  own  words 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book : 
"  So  long  as  I  shall  live,  by  the  grace 
of  God  I  shall  continue  this  history, 
for  the  more  I  labour  in  it,  the  more 
it  pleaseth  me.  For  as  the  gentle 
knight  or  squire  who  loveth  arms 
nourisheth  and  perfecteth  himself  in 
them  by  persevering  and  continuing, 
so  I  by  labouring  and  working  in  this 
matter  do  exercise  and  delight  my- 
self." 

G.  C.  MACAULAY. 
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WHO  are  the  men  to  make  the  best 
authors  of  military  memoirs?  This 
q  lestion  is  no  new  one ;  but  within  the 
p;ist  few  months  it  has  pressed  itself 
upon  us  with  unusual  urgency.  A  year 
o:-  two  ago  the  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 
MARBOT  delighted  us  all  with  a  new 
insight  into  the  Grande  Armee,  show- 
ing us  something  of  the  smaller 
wheels  of  the  great  military  machine, 
oi:  the  occasional  friction  of  their 
working  and  of  its  causes,  and  of  the 
fiightful  wear  and  tear  which  even- 
tually broke  it  down.  We  follow  the 
young  aide-de-camp  from  staff  to  staff 
a  id  from  campaign  to  campaign  ;  we 
sc^e  Napoleon  pinching  his  ear  on  his 
return  from  his  desperate  reconnais- 
sance across  the  Danube ;  we  bend 
over  the  gallant  Lannes  as  he  expires 
ir.  his  arms ;  we  share  his  indignation 
when  St.  Cyr  neglects  his  military 
dities  to  practise  on  the  violin;  we 
lement  with  him  over  the  crippling  of 
such  a  man  as  Massena  by  a  woman's 
influence  j  we  rejoice  when  he  at- 
ti  ibutes  the  victory  of  the  English  in 
the  Peninsula  to  the  double-rank 
formation  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
five  ;  and  we  are  filled  with  admiration 
when  he,  a  man  who  has  served  most 
oi  his  time  on  the  staff,  proves  him- 
stlf  to  be  a  first-rate  regimental 
o:ncer,  and  in  fact  the  only  colonel 
who,  by  simple  care  and  attention, 
b  'ought  back  an  efficient  regiment  of 
cavalry  with  him  in  the  retreat  from 
Russia.  These  and  a  hundred  more 
such  points,  together  with  much  in- 
f ( rmation  that  is  new  and  much 
criticism  that  is  enlightening,  claim 
o  ir  attention  at  every  turn,  and  we 
are  thankful.  Withal,  we  are  con- 
S(  ious  as  we  close  the  three  volumes 
that  we  have  read  the  story  of  a  dis- 
appointed man.  Marbot  does  not 
conceal  that  there  were  times  when 


his  orders  were  unwelcome  and  his 
occupation  distasteful ;  but  he  closes 
such  passages  with  the  simple  com- 
ment, "I  obeyed."  He  wrote  for  his 
children,  and,  like  a  good  soldier,  he 
set  them  an  example  of  discipline. 

The  gallant  Frenchman  has  heralded 
a  regular  battalion  of  military  histori 
ans  in  England.  Mr.  Forbes-Mitchell's 
REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY, 
Colonel  Tomkinson's  DIARY  OF  A 
CAVALRY  OFFICER  IN  THE  PENINSULAR 
AND  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGNS,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  Colonel  Colin 
Campbell's  LETTERS  FROM  CAMP  with 
a  preface  by  Lord  Wolseley, — this 
(which  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list) 
is  a  tolerable  supply  of  a  single  article 
within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a 
year.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether 
it  be  not  time  that  such  abundance 
should  at  least  be  sifted,  if  not  stopped. 
Mr.  Forbes-Mitchell's  book,  though 
it  has  found,  of  course,  some  severe 
critics  among  members  of  its  author's 
own  profession,  has  been  received  as  on 
the  whole  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
history  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny ; 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  contribution  to  that 
history  appears  to  be  more  picturesque 
than  profitable,  and  has  been  already 
criticised  with  a  completeness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  these 
two  books,  then,  we  shall  say  nothing  ; 
but  of  the  other  two  on  our  list,  which 
possess  the  inestimable  advantage  to 
a  reviewer  of  being  admirable  foils  to 
each  other,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
answer  to  the  question  asked  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paper.  Military 
memoirs,  reminiscences,  letters,  or 
what  not,  presumably  possess  some 
value  for  the  student  of  military  his- 
tory. Other  qualities  they  may  also 
exhibit  more  directly  akin  to  the  pur- 
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pose  of  literature,  and  for  which 
they  will  be  proportionately  praised ; 
but  without  this  particular  value,  they 
might  as  well  have  remained  un- 
printed.  It  is  as  contributions  to  the 
elucidation  of  military  history  that 
they  must  finally  be  judged. 

Colonel   Tomkinson's    DIARY   OF    A 
CAVALRY   OFFICER    appears   to   us   to 
possess  this  value  in  no  common  degree. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  wholly  des- 
titute of  chronicles  from  the  hands  of 
the  junior  officers  of  the   Peninsular 
Army.     We  have,  for  instance,  apart 
from  Napier's  great  history,  the  story 
of  THE  SUBALTERN,  and  letters  from  the 
hands  of  men  who  afterwards  became 
famous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  an  old  soldier  (of  the  Ninety- 
Fif  th,if  we  mistake  not),  which  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  BENTLEY'S  MISCEL- 
LANY.   But  in  truth  the  crying  need 
from  which    the    British    Army    has 
suffered    is    the    want    of    Marryats, 
Michael  Scotts,  and  Smolletts.  Not  all 
the  naval    biographies,    naval  chroni- 
cles, naval  histories,  and  gazettes  teach 
us  one   fraction    as   much  about  the 
British  Navy  as   a  single  reading  of 
FRANK  MILDMAY,  PETER  SIMPLE,  and 
MIDSHIPMAN    EASY.      TOM    CRINGLE'S 
LOG  supplements  Marryat,  while  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
RODERICK   RANDOM    holds    his    place 
alone.    There  are  no  such  books  about 
the  famous  army  that  fought  under 
Wellington ;  no  imperishable  type  of 
non-commissioned  officer  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Swinburne   and    the  im- 
mortal   Mr.     Chucks.      Nor,    let    us 
hasten  to  add,  is  the  deficiency  made 
good  by  Colonel  Tomkinson's  diary. 
Therein   we  find  no  imagination,   no 
drawing  of  character,  no  literary  effort, 
— to    such   refinements   no    objective 
journal  can  aspire — but  a  plain  narra- 
tive, terse  and  pithy,  of  the  daily  life 
of  a  cavalry  officer  and  of  the  regiment 
to  which  he    belonged   in    the    most 
famous  of  English  military  campaigns. 
The  writer  is  no  genius;  he  is  certainly 
no    master    of    style  ;    he    is     simply 
a   man    who  can   see    and    hear,  and 
above  all  mind  his  own  business.   He 


is  an  officer  of  the  Sixteenth  Light 
Dragoons,  and  it  is  with  the  Sixteenth 
Light  Dragoons  that  he  principally 
concerns  himself,  not  with  criticisms 
on  Lord  Wellington  and  the  War 
Department  at  home. 

Wellington  was  not  fond  of  his 
cavalry,  and  hence  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  treat  its  services  in  the 
Peninsula  with  some  contempt.  No- 
body who  reads  this  journal  will, 
we  venture  to  think,  close  it  with- 
out resentment  against  that  fashion. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
cavalry  worked  hard  and  was  by 
no  means  useless.  Again,  the  idea 
is  abroad,  and  is  in  no  sense  dis- 
couraged in  high  quarters,  that  pre- 
vious to  1871  regimental  officers,  with 
few  exceptions,  knew  nothing  and 
learned  little  in  the  British  Army  ; 
but  this  position  also  will  at 
least  be  shaken  by  a  perusal  of 
the  journal.  The  regimental  officers 
were,  it  may  be,  worse  educated,  but 
they  were  not  slower  to  learn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  at  the  end.  Here  we  find  an 
average  officer  noting  a  chain  of  posts 
which  he  saw  quite  early  in  his  career 
as  the  best  that  he  ever  encountered, 
a  sure  proof  that  the  remembrance 
thereof  was  treasured  in  his  memory. 
Again,  we  find  him  condemning  the 
system  of  cavalry- training  as  practised 
in  England,  and  making,  as  it  were, 
resolutions  for  reform  if  ever  the  day 
should  come  for  him  to  command 
a  regiment.  "  In  England  I  never  saw 
nor  heard  of  cavalry  taught  to  charge, 
disperse  and  form,  which  if  I  only 
taught  a  regiment  one  thing,  I  think 
it  should  be  that."  Then  follow  a 
code  of  signals  for  vedettes,  established 
in  1810,  and,  we  may  add,  still  in  full 
force, — one  lesson  from  the  Peninsula 
not  forgotten.  Incidentally  we  learn 
at  the  same  time  that,  in  manoeuvring, 
the  British  Cavalry  erred  on  the  side  of 
excessive  speed  in  those  days,  and  yet, 
if  a  modern  officer  were  questioned  on 
the  subject,  he  would  infallibly  reply 
that  it  was  "  slow."  Almost  certainly 
the  same  officer,  if  allusion  were  made 
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to  piquet- duties  in  the  Peninsula, 
would  affirm  that  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting them  was  "  slack."  But  what 
says  one  officer  of  the  Sixteenth  ?  "  We 
ne  vTer  unsaddle  except  in  the  evening, 
and  then  merely  to  clean  the  horses  \ 
and  at  night  the  men  sleep  in  their 
appointments  with  their  bridle-reins 
in  their  hands  ready  to  turn  out  in  an 
instant."  And  again,  three  months 
later,  we  find  the  whole  regiment 
passing  the  night  "  formed  in  squad- 
rons round  the  fires,  bridled  up,  and 
ra  dy  to  mount."  We  are  too  apt  to 
foiget  the  retreats  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  remember 
on  y  the  advance  through  Spain  across 
th»;  Pyrenees ;  and  even  if  we  bear 
th<;m  in  mind,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
more  important  pieces  and  not  on  the 
pa \vns  in  the  game.  War  is  made  up, 
after  all,  less  of  fighting  battles  than 
of  struggling  forward  or  backward  to 
tho  battle-field  ;  and  this  is  the  process 
which,  for  the  pawns  at  any  rate,  if 
not;  for  all,  remains  the  same  through- 
out; all  ages.  This  too,  we  may  add, 
is  the  business  which  we  watch  in 
company  with  Tornkinson  of  the  Six- 
teenth. We  trace  all  the  anxieties 
and  difficulties  in  procuring  food  for  the 
me  n  and  forage  for  the  horses,  in  trans- 
porting a  forge  for  the  business  of  shoe- 
ing, and  all  the  thousand  and  one  im- 
pediments which  lead  to  the  loss  of  a 
man  here  and  the  loss  of  a  horse  there, 
and  so  inevitably  weaken  the  force 
foi  the  moment  of  action.  Such  minor 
points  as  these  are  necessarily  omitted 
by  the  historian  of  a  war,  though  in 
truth  they  are  all  important.  We 
know  from  General  Marbot's  MEMOIRS 
th.it  Napoleon's  officers,  fearing  to 
acknowledge  their  losses  on  the  march, 
furnished  him  with  fictitious  returns 
of  the  strength  of  their  regiments, 
thoreby  falsifying  the  whole  basis  of 
his  calculations.  In  England  of  late 
yeirs  all  military  reforms  have  tended 
to  exalt  the  staff  and  abase  the  regi- 
mrntal  officer,  a  necessary  reaction 
perhaps  against  the  long  predominance 
of  the  contrary  system  in  the  past. 
It  is  good  therefore  to  be  able  to  read, 


as  in  this  DIARY  we  may,  of  the 
routine  life  of  a  subaltern  of  Light 
Dragoons  on  active  service,  of  the 
lessons  that  he  learned  and  the  expe- 
rience that  he  gained.  Valuable  as 
high  training  must  necessarily  be,  to 
an  officer  it  is  not  everything.  It  was 
not  education  that  caused  Marbot  to 
provide  extra  clothing  for  his  regiment 
in  Eussia,  and  so  keep  it  in  strength 
and  efficiency,  but  plain  common  sense. 
Tomkinson,  to  his  misfortune,  had 
received  no  high  training  ;  but  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  jot  down  points  that 
struck  him  in  his  journal  and  record 
them  for  his  own  edification. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarly 
healthy  tone  about  the  DIARY.  There 
is  no  grumbling  or  growling ;  hard- 
ships, difficulties,  and  failures  are  noted 
in  a  few  words  as  matters  of  fact,  but 
not  as  grounds  of  complaint.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  little  burst  of  sarcasm, 
as  for  instance  against  the  "  wise 
general,"  who,  evidently  in  a  great 
fuss,  keeps  the  regiment  on  the  move 
all  day  for  nothing.  Sometimes  the 
criticism  is  more  outspoken.  "  Lord 
Tweeddale  (Quarter-Master-General  to 
the  Cavalry)  put  us  in  rear  of  the 
town,  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  (or 
some  of  his  staff)  allowed  the  Artillery 
to  take  their  harness  to  pieces  to  clean 
it.  Rather  a  new  style  of  war  to  place 
guns  in  a  village,  and  the  troops  pro- 
tecting them  a  mile  in  its  rear  !  "  But 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  less  severe 
to  himself  and  to  the  regiment.  In 
one  skirmish  he  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
ture through  the  entangling  of  one 
of  his  reins  in  the  appointments  of  a 
French  hussar  ;  and  he  vows,  evidently 
conscious  that  he  should  have  needed 
no  such  lesson,  that  he  will  never 
again  go  into  action  with  a  loose 
bridoon-rein.  Again  he  records  with 
pain  that  the  Sixteenth  has  lost  some 
few  men  by  desertion,  and,  though  he 
cannot  find  an  excuse  for  them,  cannot 
but  confess  that  the  occurrence  is  a 
disgrace.  Moreover  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  comical  little  sketches  of  the 
British  soldier.  Trooper  Foxall,  having 
made  a  discovery  of  some  tea,  packs  it 
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into  a  pair  of  nankeen  small-clothes, 
ties  up  the  legs  thereof,  and  carries  his 
prize  round  his  neck  to  the  bivouac. 
Following  the  description  of  the  scene 
comes  a  note  that  Foxall  was  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  regiment  in  action, 
and  that  he  Avas  killed  at  Vittoria. 
Shortly  after  we  run  against  another 
trooper  who  turns  out  to  skirmish 
with  a  live  turkey  on  one  side  of  his 
cloak,  two  live  chickens  on  the  other, 
and  his  haversack  full  of  other  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  had  to  be  hastily 
cleared  away  for  action.  Such  a  scene 
might  have  come  straight  from  the 
creator  of  Major  Monsoon  ;  the  ludi- 
crous efforts  of  the  unhappy  man  to  turn 
out  as  though  he  were  unencumbered, 
the  furious  rebuke  of  the  officer,  the 
cackling  of  the  emancipated  fowls,  and 
the  steady  crack  of  the  carbines  of 
the  advancing  French.  Evidently  this 
officer  delighted  in  his  men,  even  as 
Marry  at  did,  and  treasured  up  their 
quaintnesses  and  eccentricities  no  less 
than  their  merits  and  gallantry. 
Lastly,  there  are  a  few  curiosities  of 
the  gossip  and  slang  of  the  army.  It 
is  a  novelty  to  hear,  for  instance,  that 
Wellington  was  a  little  nervous  at  the 
opening  of  his  attack  at  Salamanca,  or 
that  such  at  least  was  the  impression 
in  some  part  of  the  army.  And  it  is 
worth  much  to  us  to  know  the  nick- 
names of  the  various  divisions  ;  that 
the  First  was  known  as  the  Gentle- 
man's Sons,  the  Second  as  the  Ob- 
serving Division,  the  Third  as  the 
Fighting  Division,  and  the  famous 
Light  Division  (will  there  ever  again 
be  its  equal  ?)  always  as  The  Division. 
It  was  a  tipsy  private  of  this  Division 
who,  being  ordered  to  march  off  by 
one  of  the  Duke's  Staff,  hiccoughed 
out  that  he  knew  from  whom  the  order 
came,  from  "  that  long-nosed  beggar 
that  licks  the  French."  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  points  that  can  be  gathered 
up  even  in  the  most  superficial 
ramble  through  this  DIARY;  but  its 
cardinal  value,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  writer  con- 
cerns himself  chiefly  with  his  own 
duty  and  his  own  business,  and  pre- 


serves uniformly  a  manly  and  cheerful 
spirit. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Colonel  Colin 
Campbell's  LETTERS  FROM  CAMP  DURING 
THE  SIEGE  OF  SEBASTOPOL,  a  book 
which,  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  Lord 
Wolseley's  approval,  we  took  up  with 
high  expectations.  Not  that  we  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  fresh  material  for 
the  history  of  the  Crimean  War  ;  for 
in  truth,  between  the  insufferable 
prolixity  of  Kinglake,  the  terse  and 
lucid  narrative  of  Hamley,  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Russell  and  other  Special 
Correspondents,  Royal  Commissions, 
controversies,  and  what  not,  we  have 
already  enough  and  to  spare.  But  a 
preface  from  the  hand  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  means,  or  should  mean,  that  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  is  to  follow  ; 
and  it  was  in  confidence  in  his  lord- 
ship's recommendation  that  the  present 
writer,  and  no  doubt  other  members 
of  the  reading  public,  turned  to  the 
perusal  of  this  volume.  We  closed  it, 
we  must  confess,  with  feelings  not 
only  of  disappointment  but  of  some- 
thing very  like  indignation.  These 
letters  are  in  fact  one  long-winded 
monotone  of  grumbling  and  discon- 
tent. Colonel  Campbell,  we  are 
assured  (and  we  do  not  question  the 
fact),  was  an  officer  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary military  gifts,  and  a  true  lover 
of  his  profession.  Moreover,  he  had 
improved  those  gifts  by  study,  a  rare 
thing  among  officers  in  those  days,  and 
therefore  the  more  creditable  to  him. 
But  certainly  it  is  no  very  pleasing 
picture  of  the  man  that  we  see  in 
these  letters.  He  arrived  in  the 
Crimea  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  just  at  the  time  when 
affairs  began  to  assume  their  worst 
aspect,  and  found  the  army  round 
Sebastopol  in  the  shocking  condition 
which  has  been  known  to  the  British 
public  for  forty  years.  There  is  no- 
thing new  in  his  description  of  it.  We 
all  know  that  the  English  military  sys- 
tem broke  down  hopelessly ;  that  to 
mismanagement  there  was  added  mis- 
fortune, and  that  the  unhappy  men 
endured  frightful  hardships  and  died 
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like  flies.     Colonel  Campbell  repeats 
all  this  ;  and  at  the  time  it  was  doubt- 
less worth  writing  to  his  friends,  but 
is   it  the   least  worth   printing  now  1 
He  is  liberal  enough  in  abuse  of  the 
system,  and  in  apportionment  of  the 
blame  among  his  superior  officers  ;  but 
have  we  any  need  of  the  crude  opinions 
of  a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment, 
with   no    exceptional   advantages  for 
the  formation  of  a  judgment  on  such 
matters?     "I   am   not   one    of  those 
fellows     who     blindly     abuse     Lord 
Raglan,"  he  writes ;  "  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent." 
There   is  no  offence    in    such  a  sen- 
tence in  a  letter  intended  only  for  the 
writer's  family  circle;  but  printed  in 
a  book,  under  the   sanction  of  Field- 
Marshal    Lord  Wolseley,  it  seems  to 
come  within  measurable   distance  of 
an    impertinence.      In    a    few   pages 
follows   a  series   of  petty  attacks  on 
Lord   Raglan,   based   on   information 
drawn   from    "the    best    authority," 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
had  changed  his  opinion.    We  perhaps 
gain  some  clue  to  this  note  of  discon- 
tent when  we  find  that  Campbell  was 
stricken  down  by  fever  after  some  seven 
or  eight  weeks  at  the  front,  and  sent  to 
hospital  at  Kulali,  where  he  encoun- 
tered among  his  fellow-patients  two 
officers   of   like    ideas   with  himself: 
"  There  is  not  a  shade  of  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  us   touching   the 
manner  in  which  the  war  is  carried 
on  ;  and  we  grumble  and  growl  on  the 
subject  all  the   day  long."     Sick  men 
in  their  natural  depression   of  spirits 
aro  apt  to  grumble  and  growl  all  the 
day  long  ;  but  when  we  see  our  friends 
give  way  to  this  weakness  we  prefer 
to   conceal  and  to  forget  it.     On  re- 
turning to  Balaclava  Colonel  Campbell 
was  declared  still  unfit  for   duty,  and 
whh  the  connivance  of  the  Brigadier 
an  1  the  Medical  Board,  though  strictly 
against    orders,    went    to    sea   for   a 
further  cruise  to  recover  his  strength. 
"The  whole  thing,"    he  admits,  "  is 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  dis- 
organisation in  which  the  army  is  "  ; 
we    should    have  preferred    to    see   a 


man  who  is  so  willing  to  find  fault 
less  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this 
disorganisation. 

From    the  first   Colonel    Campbell 
is    loud    in    his    admiration    for    the 
French    army,    and     its    superiority 
in   system   and   organisation   to   our 
own.     It  would  be  foolish   to   allow 
insular  prejudice  to  deny  that  in  most, 
if  not  all,  military  matters  the  French 
are  our  masters,  seldom  though  they 
have  succeeded  in  beating  us ;  but  we 
should  respect  Campbell's  eulogy  more 
if  we  were  quite  assured  that  it  was  just. 
He  is,  for  instance,  loud  in  praise  of 
the  French  commissariat  department ; 
but  we  have  heard  more  than  one  old 
Crimean  officer  relate,  and  corroborate 
his   story    by    contemporary    letters, 
that  in  the  winter  of  1854-55  French 
soldiers  in  their  hunger  would  pick  up 
the  fragments  of  food  lying  round  the 
English   tents,    and    be    uncommonly 
glad  to  get  hold  of  them.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  for  the  point  is  really  of  small  im- 
portance, a  year's  experience  obliges 
Campbell  to  confess,  in   spite   of   all 
his   admiration    of    the   French,  that 
they  have   their  failings.      Early  in 
1855   he  boldly  writes   (and  it  is  as 
boldly  printed)   that  the  French  had 
but  three  thousand  men  sick  out  of 
a    hundred   thousand,  while   we   had 
thirteen  thousand  out    of    less  than 
half   that    number.       Such   a    report 
could   only  have    emanated    from    a 
French    source;    but    he    adds   that, 
though   he   cannot    answer    for    the 
correctness  of  these  figures,  he  believes 
in  them.     After  six  months,  however, 
he  is  fain  to  admit  that  the  French 
have  no  regard  for  the  truth.     Finally, 
when     the    second    Crimean    winter 
comes,  he  finds  that  in  spite  of  the 
superiority    of   the  French  army  on 
all  points,  the  French  soldiers  are  in 
a    worse    condition    than   they  were 
twelve  months  before,   and  that  the 
English  are  decidedly  better  provided 
for  than  their  allies.     This  is  the  kind 
of  self-contradictory  stuff,  of  little  in- 
terest and  no  value,  with  which  these 
letters  are  filled. 

In  despair  we  then  turned  to  Lord 
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Wolseley's  preface  in  order  to  find 
out  what  special  merit  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  book.  And  then  was 
disclosed  the  astounding  fact  that  he 
had  never  read  the  letters  at  all,  but 
had  given  his  recommendation  in  the 
full  confidence  that  anything  written 
by  his  old  comrade  from  the  seat  of 
war  would  well  repay  its  readers. 
This  confession  is  characteristic,  no 
doubt,  of  that  gallant,  if  somewhat 
heedless,  nation  which  claims  Lord 
Wolseley  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
sons,  but  surely  less  impressive  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  work  it  is  designed 
to  recommend.  It  might  even  be 
thought  somewhat  too  heedless  to 
come  from  an  officer  of  his  lordship's 
high  reputation  and  position. 

Nor  can  we  altogether  compliment 
the  editor  on  the  performance  of  his 
share  in  this  volume.  We  have  been 
frequently  during  our  perusal  of  it 
confronted  by  such  paragraphs  as 
these.  "  I  got  Jane's  box  to-day  from 
the  Kangaroo.  Everything  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  I  have  taken  out 
a  great  many  things  for  present  use. 
I  am  also  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  books  and  portable  soup  you  are 
sending  by  Du  Cane.  Also  send  my 
warmest  thanks  to  Lilla  for  the 
mits."  .  .  .  "  I  am  of  course  anxious 
to  subscribe  to  the  window  in  memory 
of  Charles,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  also  to 
fix  the  amount.  You  need  not  be  the 
least  afraid  of  fixing  it  at  too  high  a 
sum,  and  my  only  reason  for  requesting 
you  to  do  is  that  I  do  not  know  on 
what  scale  the  memorial  is  to  be 
made,  or  what  will  be  the  number  of 
subscribers."  We  wish  to  say  nothing 
discourteous,  but  we  would  ask  what 
place  such  strictly  private  matters 
have  in  a  volume  of  letters  professing 
to  be  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol?  And  these 
are  no  solitary  instances.  Whole  pages 
are  occupied  by  matters  of  domestic 
affliction,  beyond  question  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  writer,  but  surely  too 
private  and  sacred  to  be  tossed  pell- 
mell  with  a  medley  of  growls,  mili- 
tary criticisms,  and  horrors  of  the 


battlefield  to  a  profane  British  public. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  editor  is 
of  a  very  different  opinion,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  actually  gone  the  length  of 
detailing  in  a  note  a  mournful  series 
of  bereavements  which  befell,  not  the 
actual  writer  of  these  letters  but,  one 
of  his  first  cousins  in  England  during 
the  course  of  the  siege. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  in  that 
which  we  have  written.  We  do  not 
seek  .to  extenuate  the  errors  and 
worse  than  errors  of  the  Crimean 
campaign ;  still  less  do  we  impute 
fault  or  failing  to  Colonel  Colin 
Campbell.  We  are  honestly  confident 
that  he  was  a  good,  gallant,  and  earnest 
soldier,  who  felt  deeply  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  men,  and  was  impatient 
over  the  abuses  and  imbecility  that  he 
saw  rampant  about  him  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  no  greater  injustice  to  his 
memory  could  have  been  wrought  than 
by  the  publication  of  these  hasty, 
crude,  and  confidential  letters  to  his 
kinsfolk.  A  man  who  writes  for  the 
eyes  only  of  his  own  family  and  friends 
is  not  afraid  to  set  down  the  thoughts 
that  are  uppermost  in  him,  even  when 
his  mind  be  impaired  by  sickness  or 
unbalanced  by  the  physical  strain  and 
nervous  tension  of  constant,  harassing, 
and  dangerous  work.  But  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  a  true  picture  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  or  any  edification  for  soldier 
or  civilian,  is  to  be  gained  by  printing, 
even  under  the  patronage  of  a  Field- 
Marshal,  such  passages  as  these.  "  I 
am  still  an  engineer,  but  shall  give 
up  the  situation  in  disgust  if  I  do 
not  see  something  decisive  is  to  be 
done  soon.  I  begin  to  get  tired  of 
being  shot  at  every  thirty-six  hours 
for  seven-and-sixpence  a  day,  although 
I  would  do  it  for  nothing  if  I  could 
see  we  were  progressing  at  all " 
(July,  1855).  "  Whenever  I  get  into 
conversation  with  a  big-wig  I  praise 
the  French  and  abuse  the  whole  of  our 
institutions  and  operations  in  the 
strongest  language  I  dare  to  use,  the 
strength  of  which  depends  upon  the 
rank  of  the  listener ;  but  I  never 
mince  my  words  for  any  one  under  a 
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Major-General,  treating  Brigadiers 
very  cavalierly."  How  far  more  edi- 
f  j  ing  than  such  outbursts  is  the  simple 
sentence  in  which  Marbot  sums  up  the 
whole  duty  of  the  soldier,  I  obeyed. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  hold 
C}lonel  Campbell  to  blame  for  the 
propagation  of  these  doctrines  ;  the 
editor  and  Lord  Wolseley  must  share 
tLat  responsibility  between  them.  Lord 
Wolseley,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
n:  any  and  great  claims  upon  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  British  public ; 
but  when  he  condescends  to  use  the 
ir  fluence  and  high  station  which  he 
h;is  deservedly  won  to  puff  the  sale  of 
a  book  which  he  has  never  read,  he 
goes  near,  we  submit,  to  trying  the 
patience  of  that  public  too  far.  If 
the  greatest  military  authority  in  the 
k.ngdom  wishes  to  set  the  seal  of 
h  s  approval  on  a  military  work  he  is 
a-  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  on  the 
single  condition  that  he  shall  first  read 
it.  When  he  has  read  it  and  approved 
it,  we  thank  him,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cept his  guarantee.  The  fashion  of 
palming  off  inferior  wares  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name  is,  unfortun- 
ately, common  enough  in  these  days. 
JV-r.  Gladstone,  for  one,  has  thus 
helped  many  a  mediocrity  in  the 
li.erary  world  to  a  spurious  fame; 
b  it  he  has  done  so  with  perfect  good 
f  i  ith  and  with  no  very  serious  results. 
The  literary  world  is  a  republic;  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  and  no  one  is  bound  to  sub- 
scribe to  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion. 
A  bove  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  reads  a  book 
b  if  ore  he  praises  it.  It  is  far  other- 
wise in  military  affairs.  The  military 
world  is  a  despotism,  long  experience 
h  wing  shown  this  to  be  the  only  pos- 
si  ble  form  of  government  for  fighting 
n  en.  Hence  unqualified  recommenda- 
ti  Dn  of  a  book  by  an  officer  in  high  com- 
n  and  is  no  such  trifling  matter.  It  is  a 
\v  arrant  that  the  work,  whether  narra- 
ti  ve  or  didactic,  contains  nothing  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  sound  doctrine.  On 
t<  chnical  points  there  is  of  course 
a  mndant  room  for  differences  of  opin- 
ic  n ;  but  on  broad  principles  there  is, 


we  take  it,  none.  Is  it  correct,  as  a 
broad  military  principle,  that  subor- 
dinate officers  should  be  eternally  grum- 
bling, openly  criticising  their  superior 
officers,  condemning  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions, treating  all  seniors  under  the 
rank  of  Major-General  "very  cava- 
lierly," and  so  forth  ?  We  speak  under 
correction,  but  we  should  imagine  not. 
Lord  Wolseley's  preface  is  not  con- 
fined to  praise  of  the  friend  whom  he 
knew,  and  of  the  book  which  he  has 
not  read.  "Our  sufferings"  [before 
Sebastopol],  he  writes,  "  had  their 
origin  in  the  folly,  criminal  ignorance, 
reckless  parsimony,  and  ineptitude  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  then  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  The  crass  ignor- 
ance of  the  Cabinet  which  ordered  our 
army  to  the  Crimea  was  only  equalled  by 
the  baseness  with  which  it  afterwards 
attempted  to  shift  the  blame  of  our 
winter  misery  from  its  own  shoulders 
to  those  of  the  military  authorities 
in  the  field."  This  is  strong  language, 
unnecessarily  strong,  we  should  say, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years.  Let 
it  be  freely  admitted  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  civilian's  share 
in  it,  was  indefensible ;  and  let  Lord 
Wolseley,  or  any  one  else  that  feels 
disposed  to  undertake  the  task,  lay 
the  blame  on  the  right  shoulders. 
But  if  he  be  so  intent  on  searching 
out  and  exposing  ignorance,  folly,  and 
ineptitude,  why  should  he  not  go 
back  to  the  American  campaign  of 
1776,  or  the  West  Indian  campaigns 
of  1795-98?  The  study  would  be  at 
least  as  profitable  and  the  conditions 
to  be  criticised  not  less  obsolete.  In 
the  Crimean  campaign  evils  were  at 
least  searched  out,  exposed,  and  even 
remedied  with  an  energy  which,  if  not 
always  intelligent,  was  at  any  rate 
earnest,  and  a  lesson  learned  that  has 
produced  great  results.  We  cannot 
say  the  like  of  the  older  campaigns. 
No  one  who  has  not  read  the  original 
despatches  from  the  West  Indies,  for 
instance,  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  appalling  loss  of  life  among  the 
men,  or  of  the  shifts  to  which  admirals 
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and  generals  alike  were  reduced 
through  the  apathy,  neglect,  and  in- 
competence of  the  administrative  de- 
partments at  home.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  ignorance  of  sanitary 
science  was  mainly  responsible  for  our 
losses  in  these  tropical  campaigns; 
but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
We  have  seen  regulations  for  the 
feeding,  clothing,  and  general  care  of 
the  troops,  suggested  at  the  time  by 
a  staff-officer,  which  surprised  us  by 
their  soundness  and  foresight.  But 
the  Government  would  not  provide 
means  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
We  have  read  appeals  from  old  and 
distinguished  officers,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, which  one  would  have  expected 
to  move  the  heart  of  the  most  careless 
or  most  parsimonious  minister.  But 
nothing  was  done.  The  commanders 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  with 
breaking  hearts  did  their  best,  en- 
forcing discipline  by  example  as  well 
as  by  precept,  neither  grumbling  them- 
selves nor  giving  countenance  to  it. 
We  are  not  blind  to  the  hard  fate 
of  English  officers  and  soldiers  in 
serving  a  nation  which  (we  speak  in 
all  earnestness)  has  no  regard  for  its 
army ;  but,  after  all,  the  army  at  any 
rate  knows  the  worst,  and  that  worst 
is  on  the  whole  not  one  hundredth 
part  so  bad  as  it  was  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  when  much  of 
our  most  brilliant  military  work  was 
done.  It  is  heartbreaking  for  good 
generals  to  be  continually  baffled  by 
their  employers ;  and  not  less  heart- 
breaking for  good  regimental  officers 


to  be  set  at  nought  by  their  generals. 
But  generals  are  often  as  blindly 
obstinate  as  Governments.  Genera- 
tions of  regimental  officers  (who  are 
the  best  judges  on  such  matters)  from 
Tomkinson  downwards  have  con- 
demned the  employment  of  detach- 
ments, instead  of  complete  regiments, 
on  active  service ;  but  still  generals, 
in  spite  of  many  warnings  from  the 
St.  Domingo  expedition  of  1655  to 
Majuba  Hill,  persist  in  the  practice. 
The  question,  as  it  is  with  most  things 
in  this  imperfect  world,  is  one  of  give 
and  take,  and  is  not  helped  to  a  solution 
by  hard  language  or  the  revival  of  by- 
gone bitterness.  One  of  the  first  men  in 
genius  for  war  that  ever  sprang  from 
this  country  wrecked  himself  by  his 
incessant  complaints  and  quarrels  first 
with  his  superiors,  and  later  with  the 
Government.  But  while  Dundonald 
raved  and  stormed,  Collingwood,  who 
was  far  worse  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  soldier  in  the  Crimea, 
stuck  to  his  work  without  a  word, 
and  died  in  harness,  neglected  to  the 
last,  but  triumphant.  "  Guard  care- 
fully against  letting  discontent  appear 
in  you,"  he  wrote  to  a  young  officer ; 
"it  is  a  sorrow  to  your  friends,  a 
triumph  to  your  competitors,  and  can- 
not be  productive  of  any  good."  We 
commend  the  study  of  Colling  wood's 
life  as  a  useful  antidote  to  those  who 
have  read  Colonel  Campbell's  letters 
and  Lord  Wolseley's  preface.  It  will 
lift  them  to  a  higher  atmosphere  of 
conduct,  of  duty,  and  of  discipline. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  winter  morning  was  bright 
with  pale  sunlight,  that  lay  across  the 
breakfast-table  in  the  dining-room  at 
Pennithorne  and  touched  the  pictures 
on  the  wall  into  a  glow  like  that  of 
summer.  It  reminded  one  of  spring, 
though  New  Year's  Day  was  hardly 
over,  and  made  Althea  lift  her  eyes 
and  think  of  a  time  that  was  never 
long  absent  from  her  thoughts  ;  that 
time  when  first  she  saw  the  spring 
come  in  across  the  green  northern 
hills,  bringing  with  it  a  bliss  that  it 
took  away  again  with  all  the  caprice 
of  April. 

Mrs.  Heron,  sitting  opposite,  saw 
the  quick  wistful  glance  and  the  droop 
of  the  mobile  young  lips,  but  took  no 
notice  of  the  signs.  She  had  lived 
long  enough  to  have  memories  of  her 
own  that  dimmed  the  sunshine,  but 
she  had  no  desire  to  speak  of  them  ; 
and  as  for  Althea's  trouble,  and  her 
own  hope  that  was  growing  faint 
through  long  disappointment,  it  pro- 
voked her  even  to  think  of  it. 

So  far  as  the  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings went  Althea's  had  not  developed 
during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Heron 
was  most  kind  to  her  in  all  practical 
matters,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  un- 
spoken sympathy  between  the  two 
who  both  loved  the  same  person  arid 
desired  the  same  thing.  But  they 


never  spoke  of  it ;  and  Althea  simply 
obeyed  docilely  every  suggestion  that 
was  made  to  her,  not  suffering  herself 
to  look  unhappy,  but  unable  to  take 
any  very  keen  interest  in  the  small 
events  of  life  at  Pennithorne.  One 
thing  alone  brought  her  what  was 
almost  happiness,  and  that  was  a  visit 
to  Herne's  Edge.  To  go  there,  where 
the  very  air  seemed  to  whisper  of 
Cosmo,  to  secretly  visit  his  old  nurse 
and  get  her  to  talk  of  him,  or  to  find 
out  all  his  old  haunts  and  the  scenes 
of  the  stories  he  had  told  her, — this 
was  delight,  and  food  for  a  heart  that 
for  the  most  part  had  to  go  hungry. 
Like  the  wife  in  Browning's  CONFES- 
SION, she  loved  her  husband  the  more 
for  those  desolate  months  that  she  had 
spent  in  "  learning  him,"  though  she 
felt  sometimes  that  he  was  hard  upon 
her. 

But  Mrs.  Heron  had  not  been 
jealous  all  her  life  of  Herne's  Edge 
tamely  to  permit  it  now  to  attract 
away  from  her  her  son's  wife, — the 
bait  by  which  she  had  hoped  to  draw 
him  one  day  to  her  side.  Propriety, 
according  to  the  extraordinary  code 
accepted  by  the  two  houses,  demanded 
that  Althea  should  be  allowed  some- 
times to  visit  her  husband's  father ; 
but  she  must  not  go  more  often  than 
was  necessary,  and  it  must  be  as  a 
duty,  not  as  a  pleasure. 

Happily  for  her,  Althea  was  allowed, 
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without  risk  of  giving  offence,  to  be 
fond  of  Miss  Anderson  ;  and  a  visit  to 
the  Rectory  was  nearly  as  good  as  one 
to  the  Edge  itself.  Magdalen  Ander- 
son would  talk  of  Cosmo,  in  return 
for  a  good  deal  of  indirect  information 
about  Edmund,  and  would  take  Althea 
to  see  the  old  folks  in  the  village,  who 
prattled  garrulously  and  affectionately 
of  the  younger  brother,  and  for  the 
most  part  kept  a  significant  silence  as 
to  the  elder.  Taught  by  the  hunger 
of  her  own  heart  that  had  gone  so 
long  unsatisfied,  the  Rector's  daughter 
was  very  tender  and  sympathetic  to 
the  young  girl,  whose  position  she 
could  in  no  way  comprehend.  Blame 
her  old  friend  Cosmo  she  would  not ; 
but  she  did  not  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  Althea  had  willingly  stayed 
behind  when  he  went  back  to  London. 
She  was  quite  prepared  not  to  under- 
stand the  motives  or  circumstances  of 
any  of  the  Herons :  she  had  indeed 
her  own  secret  which  she  hoped  no 
one  guessed ;  and  Althea  and  she  had 
only  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes  to 
recognise  their  community  of  love 
and  sorrow  of  which  neither  desired 
to  speak. 

On  that  January  morning  Althea 
was  pondering  several  things.  She 
was  asking  herself  why  no  letter  had 
come  from  Margaret ;  why  Cosmo's 
weekly  epistle  had  been  of  late  even 
briefer  and  more  business-like  than 
usual ;  whether  she  dare  suggest  a 
drive  to  Herne's  Edge,  on  the  plea 
that  such  a  mild  open  day  was  not 
likely  soon  to  occur  again ;  and 
whether,  if  the  suggestion  did  not 
meet  Mrs.  Heron's  approval,  it  might 
make  her  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  lesser  good, — that  is  to  say,  a 
call  at  the  Rectory. 

In  the  midst  of  her  thoughts  came 
a  peal  of  the  door-bell,  and  in  a 
moment  Mrs.  Heron's  elderly  butler 
entered,  obviously  a  little  flurried. 
"  A  special  messenger,  ma'am,  from 
Ashurst,"  he  said,  handing  her  a 
letter  and  a  newspaper.  "He  came 
on  horseback,  and  I  asked  if  he  was 
to  wait  for  an  answer  ;  but  he  said 


his  orders  was  to  return  by 
Herne's  Edge  and  to  be  as  quick  as 
possible." 

Mrs.  Heron  took  the  note,  glanced 
it  through,  snatched  at  the  newspaper, 
and  rustled  it  over  with  hasty  in- 
effectual movements,  then  flung  it 
down  impatiently  and  looked  at  the 
note  again.  "  I  can't  make  it  out !  " 
she  said,  in  the  testy  tone  of  one 
trying  to  repel  a  ghastly  fear. 
"  Althea,  see  if  you  can  make  any  sense 
of  what  she  says.  Why  couldn't 
Emily  mark  what  she  wants  me  to 
see,  or  cut  it  out  1 " 

DEAR  AUNT  [the  letter  ran],  I  know 
you  don't  see  a  London  paper  as  soon  as 
we  do,  so  you  may  not  have  heard  any 
particulars.  I  send  you  ours,  but  hope 
you  will  not  be  as  much  shocked  as  I  was 
when  I  opened  it  just  now.  You  will 
see  from  what  it  says  that  it  may  just  as 
well  be  Edmund  as  any  one  else.  But  when 
I  first  saw  the  name  I  foolishly  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  be  Cosmo,  and  got  a 
terrible  fright.  Of  course  I  am  still  most 
anxious,  as  you  must  be,  and  am  sending 
round  by  Herne's  Edge  to  hear  what  news 
Uncle  Richard  has  got.  Yours,  EMILY. 

When  Althea  had  arrived  at  the 
signature  Mrs.  Heron  was  still  fum- 
bling with  the  paper  in  terrified  doubt 
where  to  look.  Without  apology  (her 
white  lips  could  hardly  have  framed 
one)  the  girl  took  it  from  her,  and  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  turned  at  once  to 
the  sheet  down  one  side  of  which  a 
hasty  hand  had  indeed  scrawled  a 
pencil-mark.  Breathlessly,  pressing 
close  to  each  other,  they  read  the  brief 
account,  which  was  headed,  Fire  at 
the  S—  -  Hall  Over  the  first  few 
sentences  their  eyes  glanced  impa- 
tiently, only  catching  a  word  here  and 

there **  Entertainment   for 

children Hall   closely  packed — 

cause  of  fire  unknown,"  &c.,  &c.  Then 
came  an  account  of  the  panic,  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  rescuers, 
the  various  casualties,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  injured,  so  far  as  they 

had  yet  been  ascertained "  A  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Heron  who  were  present, 
with  three  little  children,  had  a  narrow 
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escape,  being  nearest  that  part  of  the 
building  which  was  actually  on  fire, 
but  having  fortunately  presence  of 
mind  enough  not  to  join  in  the  danger- 
ous crush  and  stampede  that  followed 
the  first  alarm.  By  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Heron  the  party  reached  a 
window,  through  which  the  children 
ware  safely  lowered ;  after  which,  the 
building  being  almost  cleared,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heron  escaped  down  a  staircase 
which  was  already  actually  ignited. 
We  regret  to  add  that  Mr.  Heron  re- 
turned into  the  hall  to  assist  in  rescu- 
ing some  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  first  crush  on  the  stairs, 
and  some  uncertainty  is  felt  as  to  his 
fate.  It  is  believed  that  he  may  have 
b€  en  among  those  who  were  injured  by 
the  fall  of  part  of  the  ceiling,  and 

conveyed  to  the Hospital,  but  full 

particulars  had  not  been  obtained  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  Only  six 
bodies  have  as  yet  been  recovered, 
all  of  which  have  been  identified.'" 

"  Emily  is  a  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Heron, 
leaving  the  paper  in  Althea's  hands, 
and  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  stately  but  trembling. 
"  She  sees  a  man  and  his  wife 
mentioned,  and  must  needs  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  some  one 
else  altogether,  and  frighten  me  with 
the  mere  suggestion.  Mr.  Her  on  t  In 
the  circumstances  that  could  only  fit 
Edmund,  if  it  was  bound  to  be  one  of 
this  family  at  all.  There  are  other 
Harons  in  the  world,  I  suppose." 

Althea  did  not  answer.  The  whole 
scone  was  vivid  and  clear  before  the 
eyes  of  her  mind  ;  and  it  was  Cosmo 
she  saw  there,  not  Edmund.  Whether 
it  would  have  been  so  but  for  Emily 
Bi  otherton's  suggestion  she  could  not 
have  told.  She  felt  as  though  an  ice- 
co  d  hand  had  gripped  her  heart  and 
stopped  its  beating,  numbing  all  sen- 
sa-ion  except  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
how  she  could  really  have  read  of 
those  things  in  black  and  white  and 
ye  i;  care  so  little.  Only  by  an  effort 
could  she  have  spoken,  and  she  did 
jue-t  realise  that  it  was  better  not  to 
speak, — that  this  was  his  mother, 


after  all,  and  Edmund's  mother  too, 
this  woman  who  was  betraying  the 
terror  that  was  invading  her  soul  by 
indignant  protestations  that  the  thing 
was  impossible.  If  she  could  doubt 
and  hope,  let  her  do  so  as  long  as 
might  be. 

Mrs.  Heron  noticed  her  companion's 
silence  at  last,  and  came  back  to 
where  she  sat,  white  and  still,  by  the 
table.  "  My  dear,  don't  be  frighten- 
ed," she  said,  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
tenderness.  "  This  is  too  silly !  If 
you  looked  in  the  London  Directory  I 
wonder  how  many  Herons  you  would 
find.  And, — if  it  was  your  sister  and 
Edmund,  you  see  she  is  quite  safe,  and 
the  children  ;  and  I  dare  say  Edmund 
has  turned  up  all  right  by  this  time. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  he  is  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  frighten  one  for 
nothing." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  half- 
whispered  Althea,  looking  at  her  with 
piteous  eyes  that  involuntarily  put 
aside  all  that  she  had  been  saying  as- 
beside  the  mark. 

"  I  shall  telegraph  straight  to 
Cosmo's  address.  We  shall  have  an 
answer  from — him — at  once,  and  then, 
we  shall  know  what  has  really  hap- 
pened. If  only  we  were  not  so  many 
miles  from  the  telegraph-office  !  " 

The  tone  of  that  last  sudden  ex- 
clamation betrayed  her,  but  Althea, 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  She  wa& 
already  searching  for  a  telegraph-form 
and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  brought  them 
to  Mrs.  Heron,  standing  over  her  with 
a  kind  of  dumb  urgency  while  she 
hesitated  what  to  write,  and  ringing 
the  bell  unbidden  to  summon  the 
messenger  who  was  to  take  it. 

"  I  will  drive  over  and  send  it  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  Heron  suddenly,  as 
the  butler  stood  waiting  for  his  orders. 
"  I  can  very  well  wait  in  the  office  till 
an  answer  comes.  Will  you  come 
with  me?" 

Althea  shuddered.  She  was  hope- 
lessly, unreasoningly  sure  that  the 
mother  was  going  to  send  a  message 
to  one  who  would  not  be  there  to  re- 
ceive it ;  but  she  could  not  say  so. 
D  D  2 
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41  May  I  have  the  pony-carriage  and 
go  to  Herne's  Edge?"  she  asked. 
"They  may  have  heard  something 
more  there.  If  so,  I  will  be  back 
there  as  soon  as  you  are." 

"If  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Heron 
rather  coldly.  She  would  not  for  half 
she  was  worth  have  faced  her  husband 
at  that  moment ;  but  she  was  jealous 
of  this  girl  who  could  go  to  him,  even 
while  she  hardly  knew  whether,  if 
they  had  met,  she  would  have  turned 
to  him  for  sympathy  or  tried  to  sting 
him  with  reproaches. 

After  all,  Althea  had  less  courage 
than  her  mother  in-law  supposed.  As 
she  was  being  driven  swiftly  towards 
Ernston  she  tried  in  vain  to  nerve 
herself  to  go  straight  to  the  Edge. 
It  was  just  possible  that  the  Squire 
might  have  heard  nothing,  and  how 
could  she  break  in  upon  him  with 
such  a  doubtful  fragmentary  tale  as 
she  should  have  to  tell  1  She  would 
go  to  the  Rectory,  she  thought ;  Mr. 
Anderson  might  know  something, — he 
would  certainly  know  if  bad  news  had 
been  received  at  the  Edge.  Perhaps 
tie  could  tell  her  what  to  do,  or 
Magdalen's  sympathy  would  give  her 
-courage. 

The  face  of  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door  told  Althea  that  something 
at  any  rate  was  known  here.  She 
asked  for  Miss  Anderson,  and  was 
shown  at  once  into  her  room.  With 
the  first  sight  of  that  pale,  silent 
woman  even  the  impatience  of  her 
own  heart-sick  suspense  felt  the  sudden 
check  of  an  unexpected  impression. 
•She  had  apparently  been  sitting,  with 
her  hands  idly  before  her,  doing  no- 
thing, seeing  nothing  ;  she  rose  now 
quietly  to  greet  her  visitor,  her  wan 
faded  presence  full  of  that  half-con- 
scious dignity  of  woe  that  has  once  for 
all  been  put  into  words  for  us, — "  Here 
I  and  sorrow  sit."  She  might  have 
been  a  widow,  alone  there  with  her 
grief  and  calmed  by  the  very  depth  of 
it,  ready  to  listen  patiently  to  condo- 
lences which  those  who  offer  them  feel 
to  be  but  mocking  a  sorrow  past  con- 
solation. Althea,  with  a  thrill  of 


perception  too  incredulous  for  relief  or 
joy,  said  to  herself,  •'  She  believes  it 
is  Edmund  !  "  "  Tell  me  !  What  have 
you  heard  2  "  she  cried  without  preface, 
holding  out  her  trembling  hands  with 
an  involuntary  gesture  of  appeal. 

"  Only  what  was  in  the  paper," 
answered  Magdalen  in  a  hushed  still 
voice.  "  My  father  is  at  the  Hall. 
He  came  back  here  to  tell  me  and 
has  gone  again.  They  expect  a  tele- 
gram in  about  an  hour.  Oh,  your 
poor  sister  ! " 

She  drew  the  girl  into  her  arms 
and  kissed  her.  Althea  submitted 
dumbly,  and  then  drew  herself  away. 
"  Have  you  the  paper  ?  May  I  see 
it  1 "  she  asked.  "  Perhaps  it  is  not 
the  same  as  ours." 

It  was  not  the  same  paper,  but 
almost  the  same  account.  She  read 
it  through  while  the  other  stood 
beside  her  with  clasped  hands  and 
still,  rapt  face.  The  inevitable  re- 
action of  Althea's  hopeful  youth  had 
begun,  and  the  account  looked  to  her 
a  shade  less  terrible  than  she  had 
thought  it  at  first.  "After  all,"  she 
said,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"  we  may  have  been  frightening  our- 
selves for  nothing.  Many  of  those 
who  were  taken  to  the  hospital  may 
have  been — only  a  little  hurt.  Or  he 
may  have  gone  home  with  some  one 
else  who  needed  help." 

"  We  shall  hear  soon/'  said  Mag- 
dalen in  the  same  hushed  tone.  "  For 
my  part  I  have  no  hope.  And, — he 
had  such  a  hard  life ;  there  were  so 
few  who  loved  and  trusted  him  as  he 
deserved.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  a 
hero's  death,  they  will  understand  him 
better.  The  world  was  hard  upon 
him  :  he  had  never  a  chance  to  show 
what  he  really  was  ;  but  he  has  shown 
it  now !  " 

Her  mild  soft  eyes  were  full  of  a 
proud  light ;  anguish  and  a  kind  of 
triumph  strove  together  in  her  voice. 
But  Althea  did  not  look  up ;  she  was 
tracing  those  words  again,  with  eyes 
and  finger,  as  though  she  would  wring 
more  meaning  out  of  them.  "  It  does 
not  say  which  of  the  two  it  was,"  she 
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sj.id  after  a  moment.  "  The  paper 
would  call  either  of  them  Mr.  Heron. 
But  Edmund  never  took  the  children 
a  iy  where ;  he  used  to  say  he  never 
Mould." 

"  Cosmo  ! — Cosmo  is  not  Mr.  He- 
ron !  "  cried  the  other,  and  caught  up 
t  le  paper  to  glance  over  the  paragraph 
again,  as  if  reading  it  in  a  new  light. 
"  They  are  spoken  of  together  as 
h  usband  and  wife ;  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  if  it  had  not  been  the 
children's  father  who  saved  them. 
What  should  Cosmo  be  doing  there  1 " 

"  He  was  always  good  to  the  little 
^irls,  always  planning  treats  for  them. 
They  have  been  out  with  him  far 
cftener  than  with  their  father.  Every 
word  of  this  fits  Cosmo  better  than 
Edmund." 

Althea  too,  it  seemed,  could  find  a 
kind  of  triumph  in  the  midst  of  heart- 
break. Their  eyes  met  in  the  strang- 
est rivalry,  each  claiming  for  the 
man  she  loved  that  crown  of  honour 
which  in  this  case  was  only  a  garland 
for  the  bier. 

"  Who  was  so  likely  to  risk  his  life 
for  the  children  as  their  father  1  " 

"I  know  he  would  have  done  it 
if  he  had  been  there.  But  it  is 
Edmund's  luck  never  to  be  there 
when  a  man's  hand  is  wanted." 

"  Child,  child  ! "  cried  the  elder 
woman  with  unreasoning,  passionate 
3-eproach.  "  How  can  you  grudge  it 
10  him  and — to  me  I — you  who  are  so 
young  and  so  happy  ?  Cosmo  has  every- 
thing,— the  unsullied  name,  the  strong 
will,  the  love  of  every  one ;  but  now 
Edmund  has  at  least  the  hero's  death 
ind  the  remorse  of  those  who  mis- 
judged him.  And  I, — I  have  the 
pride  of  knowing  that  I  knew  him 
oest !  It  is  little  enough,  God  knows, 
cor  a  whole  lifetime ;  you  need  not 
grudge  it  us  !  " 

"You  speak  as  though  I  could 
choose,"  answered  Althea  sadly.  "  If 
he  was  not  there,  Cosmo  is  alive  and 
well  now ;  and  he  is  mine, — all  I 
have  in  the  world.  But  I  know  he 
was  there." 

"  And   I   know   that   Edmund  was 


there  ;  though—  "  Magdalen  Ander- 
son paused,  and  all  her  worn  delicate 
face  was  coloured  with  a  deep  painful 
blush.  Even  at  that  supreme  hour  it 
struck  her  reserved  maidenly  soul 
with  sudden  shame  to  think  that  she 
had  been  openly  claiming  an  interest 
in  another  woman's  husband.  Dead 
or  alive,  he  was  none  of  hers,  though 
for  a  moment  she  bad  forgotten  it  in 
the  heartbreaking  joy  of  her  new 
pride  in  him. 

Silently  she  moved  a  little  away 
again  and  sat  down  in  a  drooping, 
patient  attitude  more  like  her  usual 
self ;  while  Althea  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  still  in  the  same  mood  of 
mournful  exaltation.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  her,"  she  thought,  quite  simply , 
while  her  whole  consciousness  seemed 
to  herself  one  ache  of  pity.  "  I  ought 
to  pity  her,  for  if  Cosmo  had  really 
loved  me  I  should  be  the  happiest, 
proudest  woman  in  the  world  even 
now.  I  can  pity  her,  for  she  has 
loved  what  was  not  worthy  of  her 
love,  and  she  knows  it ;  while  I — 
Her  grave  sweet  face  was  transfigured 
with  the  proud  rejoicing  that  for  the 
time  thrust  grief  out  of  sight.  Only 
for  the  time,  she  knew  ;  she  was  so 
.young,  and  life  would  be  so  long,  and 
all  her  years  before  her  for  grief. 
But  meanwhile  she  who  had  been 
Cosmo  Heron's  wife  could  well  spare 
a  moment,  even  from  her  own  sorrow, 
to  pity  the  woman  who  had  nothing 
to  mourn  for. 

How  still  it  was,  with  the  winter 
silence  of  the  Eectory  garden  outside 
the  window,  and  the  house  so  quiet 
as  if  some  one  lay  dead  within  !  Pres- 
ently through  the  silence  Althea 
caught  herself  listening  for  the  steps 
of  the  returning  messenger  from  the 
Edge,  fancying  she  heard  them,  and 
finding  it  only  the  crackling  of  the 
fire  in  the  grate,  or  the  measured  tick 
of  the  old  clock  in  the  hall.  And  so 
by  degrees  natural  impatience  re- 
asserted itself  and  made  it  seem  un- 
endurable to  wait  there  in  that  quiet 
room,  while  at  the  Edge  the  news 
might  already  have  arrived.  "  After 
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All,"  she  argued  with  herself,  "  I  am 
one  of  themselves  now ;  I  have  a  right 
to  know  as  soon  as  any  one.  I  will 
go  across  to  the  house  and' Mr.  Heron 
shall  tell  me  all  he  knows." 

Through  the  Rectory  garden  she 
went,  leaving  Miss  Anderson  lost  in 
silent,  patient  brooding,  and  hardly 
seeming  to  notice  her  departure.  The 
•churchyard  path  was  sprinkled  with 
hoar-frost,  and  the  great  hills,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  little  town,  were 
sharply  outlined  with  the  last  fall  of 
snow  lying  in  all  the  deep  ravines 
and  on  the  northern  side  of  every 
dry-stone  wall.  This  way  she  had 
•often  walked  with  Cosmo  in  that 
spring  which  seemed  to  her  like  the 
first  and  last  of  her  life.  There  was 
the  tall  Runic  cross,  whose  hoary 
antiquity  he  had  first  explained  to  her 
awestruck  ignorance,  its  grotesque 
angel-figures  thrown  into  clearer  re- 
lief by  their  powdering  of  silver. 
And  there  the  mural  tablet  that  he 
loved,  darkly  streaked  with  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  from  the  roof  above, 
as  if  the  old  church  had  been  weeping 
over  it  all  night  long. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages. 

Althea  stood  there,  she  knew  not 
for  how  long,  looking  at  a  blank 
space  on  the  wall  beside  the  tablet, 
and  wondering  whether  he  would 
have  liked  his  memorial  there,  if  he 
had  chosen  its  place,  and  whether  in 
all  the  long  line  of  his  forefathers 
there  was  one  who  had  died  so  young 
and  so  nobly.  Then  once  more  the 
natural  spring  and  recoil  of  the  soul 
from  despair  to  hope  shook  her  from 
her  visionary  unreasoning  certainty, 
a,nd  she  roused  herself  and  went  on. 
Through  the  door  in  the  wall,  which 
stood  open  as  if  to  invite  her,  she 
went  along  the  garden  paths,  where 
the  gravel  was  crisp  in  the  frost  and 
the  boughs  of  the  pink  thorn  were 
bare  and  black  against  the  clear  blue 
winter  sky,  and  so  up  the  worn  gray 
steps  and  out  on  to  the  paved  terrace 


before  the  house  ;  and  then  her  light 
feet  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

For  there  stood  Mr.  Heron,  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  his  arms  folded  and 
his  head  thrown  slightly  back  in  that 
attitude  that  always  hurt  and  yet 
rejoiced  her  heart,  because  it  so 
vividly  recalled  Cosmo.  He  was 
bareheaded,  and  the  close-cut  waves 
of  his  gray  hair  looked  grayer  than 
usual  in  the  pale  wintry  sunlight. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  turn  of 
the  road  which  led  up  through  the 
village  as  though  their  strained  atten- 
tive gaze  had  not  wavered  for  an 
hour  past,  and  would  never  relax 
until  the  messenger  for  whom  he  was 
watching  came  in  sight.  They  did 
turn  for  a  moment  upon  Althea,  but 
they  went  past  her  again  as  though 
she  counted  for  nothing.  One  would 
have  needed  to  be  desperate,  at  any 
rate  very  self-confident,  to  break  in 
upon  such  a  self-restrained,  self-ab- 
sorbed agony  of  suspense. 

Althea  hesitated,  looked  round,  and 
through  the  open  door  of  the  hall  saw 
Mr.  Anderson  sitting  forlornly  in  a 
big  chair,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
No  one  was  afraid  of  the  kindly  auto- 
cratical old  Rector,  and  quietly  step- 
ping across  the  worn  stones  to  the 
door  she  laid  her  cold  trembling  hand 
in  his.  "  It  is — another  paper  !  "  she 
said  hardly  above  her  breath,  glancing 
at  it  with  dilating  eyes.  "  Does  it 
tell — anything  more  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much ;  the  account  is 
substantially  the  same,"  he  answered 
with  nervous  kindliness.  "  Only — 
there  is  an  initial  given.  It  says 
here  'Mr.  C.  Heron '—Don't  look 
like  that,  my  dear !  There  is  no  need 
to  think  anything  of  it.  Misprints 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  the 
reporter  may  have  written  E,  or — any 
other  letter  in  the  alphabet." 

The  Rector  took  both  the  cold 
little  hands  in  his,  chafing  them  and 
looking  at  her  anxiously.  After  a 
moment  Althea  looked  up,  almost  in 
surprise.  "  Never  mind  !  "  she  said 
simply.  "  I  knew  from  the  first  how 
it  was.  Of  course  he  would  be  good 
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to  the  children ;  and  he  would  never 
leave  that  place  alive  while  there  was 
any  one  to  be  helped  out  of  it.  That 
makes  it  no  more  sure  than  it  was 
before." 

Mr.  Anderson  put  her  tenderly  into 
the  chair,  and  stood  silently  beside 
her,  finding  nothing  to  say.  Presently 
his  looks  went  back  to  that  tall  slender 
figure  of  his  old  friend,  rigidly  erect 
and  motionless.  "  He  has  been  stand- 
ing there  almost  ever  since  the  news 
came,"  said  the  Rector  almost  im- 
patiently. "  He  takes  no  notice  of 
what  I  say,  and  he  began  watching  an 
hour  before  the  return  telegram  could 
hfi-ve  arrived,  if  the  messenger  had 
flown.  It's  terrible  to  see  a  man  wait 
so  for  anything  ;  the  shock  must  be 
so  great,  whichever  way  it  is." 

Althea  rose  slowly  and  wearily  from 
hor  chair.  Perfect  grief,  like  perfect 
love,  casts  out  fear,  and  now  she  was 
not  afraid.  Before  Mr.  Anderson's 
wondering  eyes  she  stepped  out  on  to 
the  terrace,  and  stood  by  Mr.  Heron's 
side ;  and  when  he  neither  looked  at 
hor  nor  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  and  left  it  there. 

His  habitual  courtesy  forbade  him 
to  shake  it  off,  but  after  a  moment 
he  glanced  down  at  her  askance  as 
though  her  presence  disturbed  him. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  dear  '! " 
ho  said,  while  neither  his  voice  nor  his 
look  had  any  emotion  to  spare  for  her. 
"  You  would  be  better  in  the  house." 

"  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  has  a  right  to  be  here  with  you," 
she  answered.  "  Everybody  loved  him, 
bat  you  and  I  love  him  best." 

A  spark  began  to  glow  in  the 
Squire's  deep-set  eyes,  and  he  turned 
a  little  to  face  her,  as  if  the  boldness 
o ;  her  assumption  had  made  her  just 
worthy  of  his  regard.  " Words  are 
e  isy,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  found  it  very 
possible  to  be  content  at  Pennithorne 
without  him." 

"  I  was  no  more  content  at  Penni- 
tuorne  than  you  at  Herne's  Edge," 
slie  answered  again,  not  one  whit 
afraid  of  his  keen  glance  or  his  frown. 

"  Then  why  were  you  not  with  him  1 


I  told  him  that  I  would  not  consent  to 
his  taking  you  back,  but  that  would 
have  gone  for  little  enough  if  you  had 
been  willing." 

"He  did  not  want  me,  unless  1 
would  be  on  Edmund's  side." 

There  was  an  indescribable  ming- 
ling of  childish  simplicity  and  womanly 
pride  and  shame  in  her  voice  and 
manner.  Again  Mr.  Heron  turned 
upon  her,  and  actually  forgot  for  the 
moment  to  watch  that  one  bend  in  the 
road.  "  And  you  would  not  ?  Why  1 
Look  up,  look  at  me  !  " 

He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  his  imperious  eyes  drew  hers  to 
meet  them,  and  held  them  for  a 
moment.  "Ah,  you  know  !  "  he  said. 
"  Did  Janet  tell  you  ?  Hush,  never 
mind  !  Tell  me  nothing  ;  remember, 
I  ask  you  nothing.  Only,  the  secret 
will  not  be  a  secret  long  now  that  two 
women  know  it,  I  suppose.  How 
much  has  Cosmo  heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  told  him  anything ;  I 
promised  I  would  not.  It  was  rather 
hard.  He  thought  I  did  not  want  to 
come  away  with  him,  and  I  had  to  let 
him  think  so.  But  I  think  I  hoped 
that  some  day  he  would  know  all  about 

it.     And  now "     Her  voice  broke, 

her  hands  dropped  at  her  sides ;  she 
was  thinking  of  her  formidable  father- 
in-law  as  little  as  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  thought  of  her.  She  was  so 
little  used  to  consider  her  own  share  in 
the  matter,  to  put  her  own  story  into 
words,  that  she  had  no  language  at 
command  but  that  a  child  might  have 
used.  But  the  simple  words  bore  as 
much  weight  as  they  would  carry. 

Mr.  Heron  at  any  rate  understood 
her  well  enough,  by  virtue  of  an  emo- 
tion that  in  him  too  was  all  but  dumb. 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  and,  draw- 
ing her  to  his  side,  held  her  there,  not 
speaking,  not  looking  at  her  again, 
but  tacitly  admitting  her  thus  into 
the  fellowship  of  his  suspense  and  all 
that  it  involved. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  though  to 
watch  intently  for  one  figure  were  the 
very  way  to  delay  its  appearance. 
And  after  all  the  Squire  and  Althea 
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watched  in  vain.  The  messenger,  who 
had  had  orders  to  wait  at  the  telegraph- 
office  till  a  reply  came,  rode  back  by 
some  short  cut  across  the  moor  known 
only  to  himself.  Arriving  at  the  back 
door  of  the  house  he  made  his  way  in 
all  haste  through  its  winding  passages 
and  handed  the  envelope  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son as  he  sat  uneasily  waiting  in  the 
hall. 

The  Rector  would  have  liked  to  look 
at  it  first,  lest  it  should  contain  news 
that  ought  not  to  be  told  too  suddenly 
to  the  two  outside ;  but  he  dared  not 
risk  the  delay.  He  dared  not  even 
look  at  his  old  friend  while  he  opened 
and  read  the  message,  knowing  well 
why  the  Squire  had  endured  this  seem- 
ing eternity  of  suspense  rather  than 
go  over  himself  to  Highcross  and  meet 
the  intelligence  where  all  eyes  would 
be  upon  him. 

But  Mr.  Heron  did  not  turn  away 
from  Althea,  or  take  his  arm  from 
round  her.  He  held  the  paper  so  that 
she  could  read  it  at  the  same  moment 
with  himself,  and  their  hearts  throbbed 
together  as  they  read.  "Edmund 
Heron  to  Richard  Heron,  Herne's  Edge, 
Highcross,  Cosmo  at  the  Hos- 
pital, seriously  hurt,  but  doctors  say 
he  will  do  well.  Was  not  allowed  to 
see  him  this  morning.  My  wife  ill, 
from  shock  ;  cannot  leave  her  again  at 
present."  They  both  read  the  message 
through  three  times,  once  to  grasp  it, 
once  to  begin  to  realise  it,  and  once 
again  to  find  new  possibilities  in  it  both 
for  hope  and  fear.  Then  Mr.  Heron 
turned  and  beckoned  to  his  old  friend, 
without  speaking,  but  with  a  face  that 
showed  that  the  news  was  by  no 
means  all  bad. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  almost  before  the 
other  had  time  to  read  it,  "I  must  be 
off  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  I  shall 
miss  the  best  train  in  the  day.  Ander- 
son, will  you  be  good  enough  to  go 
round  to  the  stableyard  and  order  the 
dogcart  to  be  ready  at  once,  while  I 
put  together  what  I  shall  want?  I 
shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  My 
dear,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  here  or  there  ?  "  For  all  his  cool 


determined  hurry  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  the  wistful  envy  in  Althea's  eyes ; 
and  his  voice  was  really  tender  as  he 
spoke  to  her,  though  he  would  not 
have  risked  losing  his  train  for  any- 
thing she  had  asked  of  him. 

"You  will  let  me  know — soon?" 
she  faltered  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
leaning  against  the  low  stone  wall,  so 
shaken  by  this  relief,  which  had  by  no 
means  banished  anxiety,  that  she  could 
hardly  stand  alone.  "And  will  you 
find  out  about  Margaret  too,  and  let 
me  know  1  I  will  come  to  her  if  she 
needs  me, — if  she  will  have  me." 

"  I  will,"  he  answered,  so  readily 
that  Althea  had  no  time  to  think  how 
strange  it  was  that  she  should  be 
asking  Mr.  Heron  for  news  of  Mar- 
garet. Indeed  her  whole  soul  was 
taken  up  with  envy  of  him  who  could 
go  to  the  hospital,  who  would  be  there 
in  a  few  hours.  But  he  went  on : 
"  You  shall  have  news  very  soon.  I 
will  make  a  point  of  hearing  how  your 
sister  is  to-day  before  post-time ;  but 
you  shall  have  a  telegram  earlier. 
Good-bye." 

He  was  gone.  Then  Mr.  Anderson 
remembered  Althea,  and  came  to  her 
as  she  still  leaned  against  the  low  wall 
of  the  terrace.  "  You  must  rest  before 
you  go  back  to  Pennithorne, "  he  said. 
"  Come  home  with  me,  and  Magdalen 
shall  take  care  of  you." 

Rather  dreamily  Althea  excused 
herself,  and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Heron  who 
might  not  yet  have  heard  what  they 
now  knew.  She  was  thinking  that  at 
that  moment  she  could  hardly  be  very 
welcome  to  the  Rector's  daughter. 
Troubled  as  she  was  still  and  weighed 
down  by  a  double  anxiety,  she  knew 
that  to  Magdalen  Anderson  she  must 
none  the  less  appear  as  a  too  fortunate 
rival. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THERE  is  no  need,  so  far  as  the 
display  of  sacred  emotion  is  concerned, 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  meeting  be- 
tween Mr.  Heron  and  Cosmo.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  meet  at  all  until 


The 

the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Squire 
reached  London,  and  then  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  he  was 
cautioned  to  be  as  quiet  and  composed 
as  possible. 

The  bright  little  nurse  might  have 
spared  the  caution  if  she  had  known 
tbe  Heron  temper  better.  It  was  at 
all  times  easier  to  Mr.  Heron  to  hide 
emotion  than  to  show  it ;  and  he  had 
in  the  course  of  his  lonely  journey 
worked  off  as  much  of  his  unwonted 
storm  of  feeling  as  imperatively  de- 
manded an  outlet.  He  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  let  Cosmo  see  his 
anxiety  and  relief  and  passionate 
gratitude,  still  less  his  pride  in  his 
sen's  heroism,  or  the  twinge  of  some- 
thing like  repentance,  knowing  not 
what  to  repent  of,  that  troubled  his 
si  out  soul.  They  had  not  been  es- 
tranged, but  they  had  been  at  odds  ; 
and  he  could  not  tell,  when  the  dan- 
gor  and  anxiety  were  fairly  over,  how 
far  they  might  be  at  odds  still. 

As  for  Cosmo,  he  was  still  dazed 
and  dreamy  and  chiefly  conscious  of 
being  strapped  and  bandaged  until 
movement  was  almost  impossible. 
When  his  father  appeared  at  his  bed- 
side he  merely  accepted  his  presence 
as  one  of  the  numerous  things  that  at 
present  he  could  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. He  had  been  struck  down  by 
a  piece  of  falling  timber  in  one  of  the 
passages  of  the  burning  building,  and 
bad  with  difficulty  been  rescued  from 
beneath  it  with  a  severe  cut  on  the 
bead,  and  a  broken  shoulder-blade 
which,  though  less  serious  at  first, 
\ras  likely  to  inconvenience  him 
longer.  The  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  fire  and  the  panic,  the  quick  per- 
ception of  what  must  be  done,  and 
the  strenuous  effort  to  carry  it  out, 
-—these  he  could  partly  remember, 
though  it  troubled  him  to  try  and 
i  ecall  them ;  but  after  that  crash  in 
the  passage  there  was  a  gap  in  his 
Memory,  that  he  could  not  even  try 
to  bridge  as  yet,  which  might  have 
1  isted  for  an  hour  or  a  week  for  all 
t  hat  he  could  tell.  He  was  here,  feel- 
iagvery  stupid  and  not  particularly 
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uncomfortable.  They  told  him  that 
everybody  was  safe  out  of  that  place, 
and  his  father's  face  looked  very 
familiar  and  pleasant.  More  than 
that  for  the  present  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared  to  know. 

Althea  got  her  telegram,  on  the 
whole  a  reassuring  one.  Cosmo  was 
out  of  danger,  and  her  sister,  who  had 
been  seriously  ill  for  a  few  hours,  waks 
decidedly  better. 

No  one  knew  how  Mr.  Heron  gained 
his  information,  for  he  certainly  did 
not  go  to  Burton  Road,  or  at  least 
did  not  call  at  Number  Fifteen.  But  he 
supplemented  his  telegram  by  a  letter 
on  the  following  day,  giving  details 
of  Margaret's  illness  and  assuring 
Althea  that  there  was  no  need  for 
anxiety  as  she  was  well  taken  care  of 
and  had  a  nurse  with  her.  All  the 
same,  the  letter  seemed  to  convey  to 
Althea  a  tacit  permission  to  come 
and  do  what  she  could  for  her  sister 
and  the  children  ;  and  indeed  there 
was  a  five-pound  note  enclosed  in  it, 
without  comment,  which  could  only 
be  meant  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
journey.  So  she  wrung  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Mrs.  Heron  by  promis- 
ing to  return  in  a  fortnight,  if  all 
went  well.  On  the  next  day  she  was 
with  Margaret,  welcomed  by  her  with 
delight  that  she  was  too  weak  to  ex- 
press, and  by  the  girls  with  joy  that 
was  almost  boisterous,  their  little 
heads  having  been  somewhat  turned 
by  the  amount  of  attention  they  had 
received  since  the  fire. 

But  Mona  grew  serious  when  she 
had  her  young  aunt  to  herself.  "  Did 
you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  we  had  a 
little  brother  ?  God  sent  him  to  us, 
and  then  took  him  away  again  direct- 
ly. And  mother  nearly  died— nurse 
says  so.  I  wonder  why  he  wasn't  let 
stay  !  We  should  have  liked  to  keep 
him  very  much.  Do  you  think  the 
angel  made  a  mistake,  Aunt  Thea, 
and  brought  him  to  the  wrong 
house  ?  " 

Althea  was  not  in  a  position  to 
consider  this  problem.  She  was  think- 
ing that  now  she  knew  the  reason  of 
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that  new  look  in  Edmund's  face  which 
she  had  noticed  the  first  moment  she 
saw  him ;  a  look  for  which  even  his 
past  anxiety  about  Margaret  and 
present  concern  for  Cosmo  could  not 
account.  She  had  said  as  little  as 
possible  to  Edmund  since  her  arrival. 
In  her  new  knowledge  she  would  not 
even  look  at  him  when  it  could  be 
avoided  ;  but  she  had  been  compelled 
to  notice  the  change  in  him.  Often 
enough  before  had  she  seen  him  de- 
spondent, in  the  depths  of  despair  and 
at  war  with  Fate  ;  but  now  he  looked 
defeated,  crushed,  and  broken,  as 
though  he  had  lost  something  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  regain.  Was 
that  something  the  baby  son  who 
had  been  so  longed  for,  who  had  been 
born  only  to  die  1 

If  Althea  had  hoped  that  by  com- 
ing to  Burton  Koad  she  would  be 
nearer  to  the  hospital  she  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Heron  wrote 
regularly,  as  he  might  have  done  to 
Pennithorne  ;  but  he  never  came,  nor 
proposed  that  Althea  should  visit  the 
hospital,  and  the  poor  child  was  too 
shamefaced  herself  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  unasked.  Edmund  had  his  own 
ways  of  gaining  information,  but  he 
was  not  communicative,  and  indeed  it 
did  not  seem  that  he  had  even  yet 
been  allowed  to  see  Cosmo.  And 
Geoffrey  Pierce  was  away,  having 
been  summoned  only  a  day  before  the 
fire,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  near 
kinsman,  who  had  been  "  less  than 
kind,"  but  who  had  claims  on  him 
that  could  not  be  ignored,  though 
they  do  not  come  into  this  story. 

If  the  hospital  functionaries  ever 
had  time  to  think  of  the  curious  frag- 
ments of  romance  that  are  constantly 
thrown  in  their  way,  they  might  have 
wondered  at  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  hero  of  whom  the  papers  had  been 
full  for  a  day,  and  of  whom  they  were 
in  consequence  a  little  proud.  The 
father  and  brother  who  both  seemed 
so  devoted,  and  who  came  so  con- 
stantly to  inquire,  but  who  never 
met,  and  indeed  took  elaborate  pre- 
cautions not  to  meet ;  the  mother  who 


never  came,  but  wrote  and  telegraphed 
continually ;  and  the  young  wife, 
whose  existence  an  inquisitive  re- 
porter had  ascertained,  but  who 
neither  came  nor  wrote  :  all  this  sug- 
gested a  family  history  more  peculiar 
than  satisfactory.  But  the  patient 
was  making  a  "good  recovery,  which 
after  all  was  the  factn  that  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  nurses  and  the  doctor  ;  and 
presently  he  was  well  enough  to  ask 
to  see  the  brother  who  hitherto  had 
been  excluded,  more  visitors  than  one 
at  a  time  being  forbidden,  and  the 
father's  undoubted  right  having  taken 
precedence. 

Mr.  Heron  had  never  of  late  years 
desired  to  meet  his  eldest  son,  but  it 
was  something  quite  new  for  Edmund 
on  his  side  to  show  any  unwillingness 
for  a  meeting.  But  since  it  was  so, 
and  Cosmo  had  asked  to  see  Edmund, 
and  opposition  or  argument  was  for 
the  present  quite  out  of  the  question, 
the  only  thing  for  the  father  to  do 
was  to  take  himself  out  of  the  way 
for  the  day,  and  signify  to  Edmund 
that  his  presence  was  required.  So 
the  brothers  met  again,  for  the  first 
time  since  something  very  like  a  quar- 
rel which  had  taken  place  the  day  of 
the  fire,  after  another  visit  from  Mr. 
Walsh  resulting  in  one  of  Edmund's 
half -confidences  and  a  suggestion  from 
him  that  Cosmo  had  taken  very  much 
amiss. 

Cosmo  was  looking  better  than 
Edmund  had  expected  to  see  him. 
Perhaps,  though  he  had  not  proposed 
it,  he  had  thought  that  Edmund  might 
bring  some  one  else  with  him,  for  he 
knew  who  was  now  back  at  Number 
Fifteen  ;  and  he  had  certainly  caused 
himself  to  be  brushed  and  shaved  and 
dressed  with  great  care  in  preparation 
for  "visiting  afternoon."  His  eyes 
were  very  bright  and  eager  as  they 
watched  the  door  of  the  small  private 
ward  where  he  lay  ;  but  they  lost  a 
little  of  their  brightness  when  Ed- 
mund came  in  alone.  Yet,  consider- 
ing all  that  had  happened  since  the 
brothers  met  last,  one  visitor  at  a 
time  was  quite  sufficient.  Edmund's 
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presence  of  mind,  his  ready  speech, 
grimly  humorous  even  when  most 
moved,  seemed  now  to  have  quite 
deserted  him,  as  he  grasped  the  left 
hand  which  was  all  Cosmo  could  move 
towards  his  visitor,  dropped  it  gently 
as  if  afraid  of  hurting  him,  and  sat 
down  without  a  word.  It  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  that  the  younger  brother's 
first  words  should  be,  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

For  the  moment  Edmund  made  no 
answer,  and  Cosmo  began  to  look 
anxious.  "  It  isn't  Margaret  1  She's 
not  worse  again,  is  she  ?  "  he  asked 
hurriedly.  "Is  it  all  right  at  Num- 
b(T  Fifteen  ? "  His  spare  face  with 
its  strongly-marked  features  was  not 
vory  susceptible  of  change  ;  but  some- 
thing new  in  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
and  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  told  how 
much  he  had  been  through  and  how 
weak  he  still  was. 

"No,  no,  there  is  nothing  amiss 
there,"  said  Edmund  hastily.  "  There 
is  nothing  amiss  with  me  either,  but 
what  I  knew  before,  or  might  have 
known.  I  am  a  fool  to  be  frightening 
you  with  a  long  face,  when  I  ought 
tc  be  thanking  you  on  my  knees." 

"  Don't,"  said  Cosmo,  with  a  little 
laugh  more  like  himself.  "I  couldn't 
stand  a  scene,  and  I  can't  get  away. 
Surely  that  sort  of  thing  may  be 
taken  as  said  between  us  two." 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  for  you  I 
should  have  lost  everything.  As  it 
is — have  they  told  you,  Cosmo,  what 
I  have  lost, — that  the  boy  is  born, 
and  dead?" 

"  I  know  ;  they  told  me  yesterday. 
I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you, 
Edmund." 

"When  I  think,"  he  went  on  in 
the  same  level  dreary  tones,  "that  I 
might  have  lost  Margaret  and  the 
little  girls  as  well,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  feel  nothing  but  thankfulness. 
Eut  I  can't.  I  had  built  so  much  on 
that  one  hope,  and  it's  over." 

"Only  for  the  time,"  hesitated  Cosmo. 
"  You're  both  young  enough,  and  the 
ttn  years  are  not  over  yet ;  even  if 


my  father  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
hold  you  strictly  to  the  time,  in  the 
circumstances." 

"  He  would  hold  me  strictly  in  any 
circumstances  ;  but  that  is  no  matter. 
I.  shall  never  have  another  son.  I 
might  have  had  that  one  more  chance  in 
life ;  it  is  forfeited,  and  no  more  than 
I  deserve.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
probably  kill  Margaret, — the  doctor 
says  so — and  that  risk  I  could  not 

face,  even  if but  that's  not  it.  This 

was  meant,  and  I  know  why.  Things 
don't  happen  by  chance  ;  I  was  never 
a  religious  man,  but  I  never  thought 
that.  A  man  thinks  he  goes  his  own 
way  and  pleases  himself ;  and  all  the 
while  Providence  waits  for  him,  and 
has  him  at  last,  just  where  the  world 
has  left  one  vulnerable  spot." 

It  was  strange.  Edmund  Heron 
called  himself  a  literary  man,  priding 
himself  on  a  certain  choice  of  language 
where  the  deeper  problems  of  life  were 
treated  of  ;  and  yet  here  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  deepest  problem  of  all  ex- 
actly with  the  words  and  manner  of  a 
rough  schoolboy.  Was  it  that  he  had 
never  really  thought  for  himself  of 
these  things  since  he  was  actually  a 
schoolboy,  just  beginning  to  think  it 
tine  and  manly  to  leave  off  saying  his 
prayers,  and  to  wonder  how  much 
his  elders  really  believed  of  the 
Bible  ? 

Cosmo  did  not  answer,  but  lay 
looking  at  him  wistfully,  wondering 
whether  he  ought  to  blame  his  own 
weakness  and  slight  confusion  of 
brain  for  his  failure  to  understand, 
or  whether  Edmund  was  really  talk- 
ing more  to  himself  than  to  any  one 
else. 

"If  it  had  been  any  other  way," 
he  went  on  musingly.  "  If  we  had 
never  had  the  hope  ;  or  if  it  had  been 
a  girl,  like  all  the  rest  !  But  no  ;  for 
just  five  minutes  it  was  given  to  us, 
as  if  to  say,  'See  what  you  might 

have  had,  if  you '  and  then  snatched 

away  again.  If  chance  was  laying  on 
the  lash,  do  you  think  it  could  find 
the  one  place  to  make  a  man  feel  like 
that  ? " 
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"  Certainly  not,"  said  Cosmo ;  and 
if  the  words  were  brusque  the  tone 
was  gravity  and  gentleness  itself. 

"Well,  I  give  up  ;  I  am  beaten;  I 
can't  play  against  such  odds.  I  meant 
to  hold  on  with  teeth  and  claws, 
in  spite  of  everything  to,  keep  name 
and  fame  and  estate  for  my  son.  And 
my  son  wants  nothing  of  me  but  a 
little  coffin ;  such  a  tiny  coffin,  Cosmo, 
— you  never  saw  a  thing  so  small !  " 
He  had  begun  bluntly  and  roughly  as 
before,  and  he  ended  with  a  little 
smile.  But  his  lips  drew  together 
sharply  as  if  repressing  a  quiver,  and 
his  head  sank  upon  his  hands.  "  And 

so 1  give  up,"  he  said  again,  after  a 

long  pause.  "  My  father  may  do  what 
he  likes  ;  I  shall  trouble  him  and 
Herne's  Edge  no  more." 

"  You  are  down  just  now,  and  no 
wonder,"  said  Cosmo.  "  But  another 
time  you  will  think  better  of  the  folly 
of  giving  up  your  just  rights  and  your 
proper  place  in  the  world.  And  neither 
you  nor  my  father  can  reckon  without 
me  ;  you  must  remember  that." 

"  I  do  remember  that,  and  I  know 
you  are  as  obstinate  as  you  are  gener- 
ous ;  and  that  covers  obstinacy  enough, 
even  for  a  Heron.  So  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  what  will  release  you  from 
your  bondage  to  me  and  my  fancied 
wrongs,  and  send  you  back  to  my 
father,  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
has  been  in  the  right  all  the  time,  and 
that  I  have  been  treated  quite  as  well 
as  I  deserve.  Not  that  I  think  so, 
but  I  am  not  an  unprejudiced  person. 
It's  a  long  story,  but  I  mean  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  now  at  last." 

Cosmo  looked  at  him  intently.  In 
spite  of  this  beginning  he  had  not  the 
air  of  one  about  to  make  a  really 
serious  disclosure.  His  tone  and  man- 
ner were  almost  reassuring,  and  yet 
there  came  back  to  the  younger  brother 
some  words  of  Geoffrey  Pierce's,  a  hint 
as  to  Edmund's  curious  want  of  self- 
respect,  his  utter  indifference  as  to 
what  was  merely  thought  of  him  even 
by  those  he  loved.  The  recollection 
might  not  be  to  the  point,  but  it  made 
his  heart  throb  faster  than  was  pleas- 


ant. "  Stop  a  moment,  please,"  he 
said,  with  an  instinctive  effort  to  put 
the  disclosure  from  him.  "  Will  you 
move  this  pillow  for  me,  and  give  me 
some  of  that  stuff  to  drink?  They 
have  strapped  me  up  till  I  am  as  help- 
less as  if  I  had  broken  every  bone  in 
my  body  instead  of  only  one." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  long  story  ?  It  has 
waited  many  years  ;  it  can  very  well 
wait  a  little  longer." 

"  Of  course  I  can  stand  it ;  I  can 
stand  anything  but  waiting.  How 
much  do  you  suppose  I  should  sleep 
to-night  with  a  mysterious  disclosure 
hanging  over  me  1  " 

"  I  have  to  begin,"  said  Edmund 
coolly,  "  by  contradicting  a  great  deal 
that  I  have  told  you  earlier.  Of 
course  while  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  deceive  the  whole  world  I  had  to 
deceive  you  too  ;  and  I  have  always 
thought  it  mere  childishness  to  haggle 
and  hesitate  about  words  when  every 
action  of  a  man's  whole  life  has  to  be 
planned  and  calculated  to  deceive." 

He  looked  at  Cosmo  as  he  spoke, 
but  not  with  effrontery  as  if  trying  to 
blazon  out  an  awkward  avowal.  He 
had  more  the  air  of  a  man  stating  his 
favourite  theory  ;  not  the  common  one, 
perhaps,  but  obviously  defensible. 
And  Cosmo  looked  back  at  him  in 
simple  bewilderment,  his  ears  receiving 
what  his  understanding  point-blank 
refused. 

"  I  told  you,"  Edmund  went  on, 
"that  I  had  never  given  my  father 
any  reason  for  his  persecution  of  me 
but  the  venial  follies  of  youth,  and 

my  marriage.  That  was fiction  ; 

but  I  knew  that  my  father  would  not 
contradict  me,  and  I  did  not  think 
then  that  I  should  ever  come  to  con- 
tradict myself.  You  know  that  my 
father  kept  me  always  short  of  money  ; 
and  shortness  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  whatever  the  love  of  it  may 
be.  I  played  cards  a  little  and  I 
betted  a  little  :  the  deadly  dulness 
of  Herne's  Edge  drove  me  to  that  : 
and  when  my  allowance  had  gone  in 
illicit  ways  I  got  into  debt.  Now 
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and  then  the  debts  came  to  my  father's 
ears  ;  he  paid  them,  but  there  were 
quarrels,  and  threats,  and  other  forms 
of  unpleasantness.  Well,  you  know 
riy  mother  has  always  been  hard  upon 
Lie  by  fits  and  starts  ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  life  in  which  she  has  not 
systematically  opposed  my  father. 
But  when  it  came  about  that  one 
house  could  hold  my  father  and  me  no 
longer,  she  did  take  me  in  at  Penni- 
t  home  ;  she  even  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing  fond  of  me,  and  would  give  me  a 
little  pocket-money,  but  always  in  a 
grudging  sort  of  way.  I  was  married 
i  hen,  had  been  married  nearly  eight 
months,  but  I  had  not  told  either  of 
i  hem.  I  had  the  wild  hope  that  my 
:nother  was  going  to  take  me  thorough- 
ly into  her  favour,  and  did  not  want 
jO  risk  it ;  as  for  my  father,  I  knew 
what  he  would  say.  But  Margaret's 
confinement  was  drawing  near  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  home 
for  her,  and  I  was  worse  than  penni- 
less. I  told  my  father  that  I  would 
bake  up  a  profession,  and  we  were 
trying  to  arrange  matters,  but  I 
could  not  get  him  to  trust  me  with  so 
much  as  fifty  pounds  at  once.  As  for 
my  mother,  she  thought  she  was  going 
to  reform  me,  and  had  an  idea  that  it 
was  to  be  done  by  keeping  me  short  ; 
from  her  I  could  not  get  a  penny.  I 
was  so  desperate,  for  Margaret's  sake 
and  for  my  own,  that  I  would  have 
picked  a  pocket  or  robbed  a  bank  if 
either  had  been  possible.  A  friend — 
Walsh,  you  know  him — had  under- 
taken to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulties 
by  putting  me  on  a  profitable  specu- 
lation. I  knew  nothing  of  the  rights 
of  the  matter  ;  I  simply  betted  on  the 
thing  turning  up  trumps,  as  I  might 
have  betted  on  the  red  at  roulette. 
It  failed ;  he  was  ruined,  and  I — 
worse  than  ruined,  though  I  was  not 
in  it  so  far  as  he  was.  But  I  was 
liable  for  several  hundreds.  I  knew, 
if  it  all  came  out  just  then,  that  my 
father  and  mother  would  both  seize 
the  excuse  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  me ;  and  then  what  was  to 
become  of  Margaret  1  If  only  I  could 


tide  matters  over  till  my  father  had 
launched  me  in  some  profession,  or  my 
mother  had  been  induced  to  befriend 
me  openly,  then  I  thought,  for  the 
sake  of  decency  and  the  family  credit, 
they  would  let  things  stay  as  they 
were.  If  only  !  I  racked  my  brains 
for  some  way  of  compassing  that  till 
my  wits  seemed  to  be  going.  When 
at  last  I  thought  of  a  plan,  it  was 
neither  a  wise  nor  safe  nor  creditable 
one  ;  but  I  could  not  choose  and  dared 
not  wait.  So, — I  wrote  a  letter  from 
my  father  to  my  mother." 

"  Brought  a  letter  1 " 

"No;  1  wrote  it.  Didn't  I  tell 
you  I  would  have  picked  a  pocket  if 
that  had  been  feasible?  It  was  my 
mother's  pocket  I  picked,  and  there 
was  only  that  one  way  to  do  it.  It 
was  really  a  clever  letter.  She  knew 
that  my  father  wanted  money  for 
tenants'  repairs,  and  that  he  professed 
to  have  none  to  spare  owing  to  my 
extravagances.  I  made  him  ask  her 
for  a  loan,  and  hint  at  desiring  a  re- 
conciliation. "You,  who  have  only 
known  them  of  late  years,  might 
think  that  not  a  very  hopeful  idea  ; 
but  there  were  some  signs  then  of  a 
wish  for  it  on  Mrs.  Heron's  part.  On 
.  my  father's  part  I  pointed  out  that 
their  interests  ought  after  all  to  bo 
identical,  and  said  that,  if  in  this  case 
she  would  treat  them  as  such,  and  not 
mention  the  circumstance  until  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  repay  the 
money,  it  would  do  much  towards  bind- 
ing them  together  again 1  added 

that  clause  in  order  to  keep  the  matter 
from  my  father's  ears  for  the  time. 
Later  on  I  meant  to  confess  the  whole 
to  my  mother,  and  work  upon  her 
care  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  and 
her  fears  of  unknown  legal  penalties, 
to  induce  her  to  keep  it  secret.  I 
told  you  it  was  an  insane  scheme,  and 
I  can  see  now  that  it  was  bound  to 
come  to  grief ;  but  for  all  that  it 
made  shipwreck  at  quite  an  unexpected 
point." 

"Of  course; — because  on  second 
thoughts  you  decided  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,"  said  Cosmo  as  his  brother 
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paused.  The  tone  was  full  of  scornful 
certainty,  but  his  eyes  were  feverishly 
eager  and  his  attitude  was  tense  and 
strained,  though  he  could  only  lie  back 
against  his  pillows. 

"Not  at  all ;  I  have  told  you  that 
I  had  no  choice.  Well,  my  mother 
answered  the  letter,  saying  more 
about  ',  her  wish  to  be  reconciled  than 
I  imagine  she  cared  to  think  about 
afterwards,  and  enclosing  a  draft  for 
the  sum  named.  Of  course  I  took 
care  to  get  it  into  my  hands,  and  for 
the  moment  all  seemed  well ;  but  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
me.  Mrs.  Heron,  who  prides  herself 
on  being  a  woman  of  business,  had 
forgotten  the  necessary  signature,  and 
the  draft  was  just  waste  paper.  I 
had  sold  my  soul,  and  could  not  even 
get  the  price  of  it !  I  could  not 
afford  to  stick  at  trifles.  I  waited  a 
day  to  see  if  she  would  remember  her 

omission,  and  then 1  added  it  for 

her.  My  writing  is  naturally  like 
enough  to  my  father's  to  pass  muster, 
as  you  know  ;  but  the  trouble  I  had 
to  achieve  my  mother's,  signature 
brought  home  to  me  that  I  was  com- 
mitting a  forgery.  But  I  got  the 
money  ;  they  made  no  difficulty  at  the 
bank  about  letting  me  have  it.  And 
then,  in  the  simplest,  most  natural 
way  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Heron  be- 
thought herself  that  she  had  been 
called  away  just  as  she  was  about  to 
sign  the  draft,  and  had  sent  it  off 
without  doing  so.  So,  while  I  was 
still  keeping  some  oversight  of  her 
letters,  she,  who  had  never  been  to 
Herne's  Edge  uninvited  since  she  left 
it,  must  needs  go  over  there  like  a 

good  wife  to  consult  her  husband  ! 

It  has  been  a  little  consolation  to  me 
sometimes  to  imagine  her  feelings, 
presenting  herself  there  in  readiness 
for  a  tender  reconciliation,  and  meet- 
ing with  merely  blank  surprise  on  the 
Squire's  part,  gradually  changing  into 
horror,  fury,  and  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  unimport- 
ant person  as  his  wife.  For  it  all 
came  out  of  course,  and  my  father  took 
it  in  the  high  Roman  fashion, all 


possible  consideration  for  honour  and 
the  credit- of  the  family,  and  none  at 
all  for  me.  Well,  eventually  we 
patched  up  our  present  arrangement. 
He  bound  himself  by  oath  never  to 
tell  what  I  had  done  to  any  living 
soul,  and  I  believe  undertook  that  my 
mother  should  do  the  same  ;  I  for  my 
part  bound  myself  never  to  live  at  or 
near  Herne's  Edge,  and  to  join  him 
in  cutting  off  the  entail  if  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  I  had  not  a  son  living 
and  likely  to  live.  I  have  a  son, — in 
his  little  coffin — and  I  know  very 
well  I  shall  never  have  another.  And 
so  I  have  grown  reckless  enough  not 
to  care  what  happens  to  me,  or  peni- 
tent enough  to  wish  you  to  shake 
yourself  free  of  me  and  not  spoil  your 
life  as  well  as  mine." 

Cosmo  did  not  seem  to  have  heard 
the  last  words.  With  infinite  diffi- 
culty he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow, 
hardly  knowing  perhaps  that  he  had 
done  so  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  must 
have  given  him.  He  stared  incredu- 
lously at  his  brother  and  laughed ; 
but  the  look  and  the  laugh  had  both 
a  growing  horror  behind  them.  "  You 
— tell  that — very  well,"  he  said  with 
a  catch  of  the  breath.  "  Make  a 
story  of  it,  an  abstruse  psychological 
study;  call  it  somebody's  '  Temptation/ 
and  send  it  to  one  of  the  magazines. 
But  you  shouldn't  try  experiments 
with  it  on  the  nerves  of  a  man  who 
has  lately  had  a  knock  on  the  head. 
For  the  moment  I — almost  believed 
you  ! " 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  make  you 
believe  me,  Cosmo  ?  For  indeed  you 
must.  What  I  tell  you  now  is  as 

true  as what  I  told  you  before  was 

false  !  " 

The  half-flippant  tone  in  which 
Edmund  had  made  the  greater  part 
of  his  confession  was  quite  gone  now. 
He  spoke  in  sober  sadness,  as  one  who 
did  truly  wish  and  intend  to  be  be- 
lieved. Guilt  for  once  looked  Inno- 
cence, its  judge,  straight  and  full  in 
the  face,  desiring  to  be  known  for 
what  it  was. 

Cosmo's   eyes   shone    strangely    in 
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the  hollows  that  the  past  week  had 
deepened  and  shaded.  They  were 
fixed  upon  Edmund's  face  as  if  they 
would  wring  the  truth  from  him  ;  and 
what  that  truth  was  their  slow  change 
of  expression  told  plainly  enough.  He 
dropped  back  upon  the  pillows,  and 
put  out  his  hand,  as  if  groping  in  the 
dark,  or  thrusting  something  from 
him.  "I can't —  -"he faltered, bro- 
kenly. "  No,  don't  touch  me !  If 

only "     The  light  went  suddenly 

out  of  his  eyes.     His  face,  that  had 
been   pale    enough    before,    blanched 
ghastly  white.     Conviction  had  been . 
slow    in    coming  to   him,   but   it  had 
come  at  last  like  a  dagger-thrust. 

The  next  moment  Edmund  was  out 
in  the  passage,  appealing  to  the  first 
nurse  he  met  with  a  look  and  tone 
that  somewhat  startled  her.  "Will 
you  come this  instant  ?  My  brother, 

— I  had  something  to  tell  him 

and  I  think  I  have  killed  him  !  " 

The  nurse  was  less  easily  frightened, 
and  she  rebuked  Edmund  with  whole- 
some severity.  When  Cosmo  began 


slowly  and  painfully  to  come  to  him- 
self, she  motioned  to  the  other  to 
stand  aside.  He  did  so,  watching 
eagerly  the  deft  motions  of  'her  hands 
and  listening  with  sick  dismay  to  her 
little  cheery  commonplaces  of  en- 
couragement. "  There,  sir ;  you'll 
be  all  right  directly.  Keep  still  a 
little,  that's  all.  Is  it  your  brother 
you  want  ?  He's  close  by  ;  he  needn't 
go  just  this  minute." 

Edmund  took  the  words  as  a  sort  of 
permission  to  move  forward  again,  and 
the  brothers'  eyes  met. 

In  Cosmo's  bandaged,  helpless  con- 
dition he  could  not  move  himself  to 
turn  away,  but  his  eyes  closed  again 
with  a  look, — a  sort  of  shuddering 
withdrawal  of  his  whole  soul — that 
Edmund  remembered  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  spoke,  so  faintly  that  the  nurse 
had  to  bend  her  head  to  distinguish 
the    words.      "  Send    him    away— 
Draw  the    blind,  please  ;  shut  out  the 

daylight Tell  him  for  pity's  sake 

to  go !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  Navy  Records  Society  may 
perhaps  complain  that  we  have  shown 
some  delay  in  noticing  its  appearance 
and  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  the 
world.  Our  excuse,  if  it  wishes  for 
one,  is  this, — that  the  two  volumes  it 
has  given  us  in  its  first  year  must  be 
taken  together,  since  they  deal  with 
one  subject,  that  they  were  not  pub- 
lished together,  the  second  following 
the  first  after  some  little  lapse  of  time, 
and  finally  that  they  both  require 
some  reading.  Should  this  apology 
not  suffice,  we  will  retort  with  a 
counter-check  quarrelsome, — to  wit, 
that  the  Navy  has  been  too  long 
about  beginning  to  attend  effectually 
to  its  own  history  to  have  any  right 
to  complain  of  the  delays  of  others. 

It  certainly  seems  strange  at  first 
sight  that  so  little  should  have  been 
done  for  the  history  of  our  Navy. 
We  are  proud  of  it :  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  most  inter- 
esting story  ;  but  if  anybody  asks 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  print,  the 
answer  must  needs  be  nowhere,  or  as 
good  as  nowhere.  By  search  and 
careful  choice  something  may  be 
gathered,  bub  when  the  selection  is 
made  much  still  remains  to  be  learned. 
This  again  seems  all  the  more  strange 
because  the  Dutch  who  have  less,  and 
the  French  who  have  far  less  to  write 
about,  have  laboured  with  effect  at 
the  histories  of  their  Navies.  As  for 
the  Americans,  what  they  have  written 
about  the  privateering  of  their  War 
of  Independence,  and  the  handful  of 
frigate  and  sloop  actions  which  made 
up  the  war  of  1812,  is  not  much  in- 
ferior in  bulk,  and  is,  it  must  be 
allowed,  superior  in  quality,  to  all  we 
have  written  on  six  centuries  of  naval 
history.  The  very  Spaniard  has  set 
us  an  example.  The  DISQUISICIONES 
NAUTICAS  of  Don  Cesareo  Fernandez 


Duro  are  curious,  exact,  full  of  recon 
dite  information,  and  are  executed 
with  a  neatness  of  workmanship  only 
too  rare  with  us.  LA  ARMADA  IN- 
VENCIBLE  has  been  estimated  recently 
by  Mr.  Froude,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  restate  the  judgment  of  the 
master. 

But  if  our  inferiority  to  our  neigh- 
bours in  writing  of  what  we  have 
done  is  as  conspicuous  as  our  superi- 
ority in  action  has  been  since  William 
Longsword  burnt  the  ships  of  Philip 
Augustus  at  Damme  six  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  ago,  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery  is  not  hard  to  find.  It 
is  not  only  that  most  kinds  of 
foreigners,  particularly  when  they  are 
of  Latin  stock  or  under  strong  French 
influence,  have  a  much  neater  hand  at 
making  a  book  than  the  Englishman, 
but  they  have  a  far  easier  subject  to 
write  about.  Either,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Americans,  the  matter  is  small  in 
bulk  and  the  events  occurred  in  times 
of  much  writing,  or  the  Navies  were 
the  work  of  the  State  which  brought 
them  into  being  and  regulated  their 
every  detail  minutely.  The  English 
Navy  has  been  at  work  in  every  sea, 
and  under  widely  varied  conditions, 
since  William  of  Wrotham  was  keeper 
of  the  King's  Ships,  Galleys,  and  Sea- 
ports to  King  John.  Beyond  even 
that  date  it  goes  back  into  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  During  all  that  time, 
until  quite  recently,  the  British  Navy 
has  been  as  good  as  unregulated  ac- 
cording to  the  French  standard.  Its 
discipline  has  grown  out  of  the  me- 
dieval customs  of  the  sea.  Its  organi- 
sation has  grown  by  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  by  rules  established  in 
their  ships  by  zealous  captains  with  a 
share  of  governing  faculty,  suggestions 
by  admirals,  the  teaching  of  famous 
commanders  put  in  practice  by  their 
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pupils,  then  by  orders  from  My  Lords 
made  to   meet    particular  cases,   and 
repeated  because  they  were  found  to 
ar.swer.     Such   a    history    is    on    the 
surface  of  it  all  confusion.     The  ani- 
mating   spirit,    the    great   principles, 
w'lich  underlay  and  gave  a  real  work- 
ing unity  to  this  free-growing  force, 
aie  not  to  be  analysed  and  extracted 
by  mere  industry  even  when  it  is  in- 
telligent.    Leb  it  be  remembered  that 
the  naval  man  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
a  writing  man  ;  that  among  the  best 
of   them  there  was  always  a  strong 
tradition  of  reserve  in  regard  to  the 
atrairs  of  the  King's  Service  ;  that  the 
wi-iting  man   proper   must   have   his 
materials  supplied,  and  was  generally 
ignorant  of  the  sea  ;  that  the  naval 
officer  found   it  hard  to  realise  what 
among  the  things  familiar  to  himself 
needed  explanation ;  that  without  ex- 
planation he  could  not  be  understood, 
— and  one  can  see  why  the  history  of 
the  Navy  has  been  so  little  written. 
Tiie   thunder  of    the   admiral's    guns 
goes  all  through  the  history  of  cen- 
turies, but  is  like  the  cannon  of  Sir 
Francis   Drake  on  the  west  country 
moors,  which,  so  Southey  says,  is  the 
popular  name  for  the  booming  noise 
to   be   heard  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
and    is    produced    by    causes    which 
popular  wisdom  cannot  explain.     We 
see  his  sails  on  the  horizon,  his  mes- 
sengers come  and  go  with  stories  of 
si  orm  and  battle  ;  but  the  man  and 
irs  crews    are  remote,  and  their  life 
ooscure. 

Still  there  is  something  to  be  learned, 
and  the  Navy  Records  Society  has 
bi3en  formed  to  bring  it  together.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  with  two 
handsome  volumes  of  State  Papers 
E  elating  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  edited  by  Professor  Laughton, 
a>id  other  work  is  a  doing.  The  Society 
h  is  started  with  so  good  a  measure  of 
s  ipport  that  it  will  surely  have  itself 
t->  blame  if  it  does  not  establish  itself 
\\  ell  by  the  side  of  the  Hakluyt  and 
the  Camden  Societies.  It  has  marked 
•o  it  its  own  field  with  precision.  "The 
JS  avy  Records  Society,"  to  quote  its 
No.  426. — VOL.  LXXI. 


own    statement     of     its     intentions, 
"  which  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose    of  printing  rare  or   unpub- 
lished works  of  naval  interest,  aims  at 
rendering  accessible  the  sources  of  our 
naval  history,  and  at  elucidating  ques- 
tions  of    naval  archaeology,  construc- 
tion, administration,  organisation,  and 
social  life."     This  marks  out  a  suffici- 
ently wide  field,  and  a  definite  one. 
The  Society  has  no  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the   Hakluyt.     Its  subject 
is   the  Navy,  not  the  history  of  dis- 
covery,   or    of    maritime    commerce. 
Within  its  limits  it  has  plenty  to  work 
on.     The  materials  for  a    history  of 
the  English  Navy  are  scattered  over 
an   immense   number   of    documents, 
and  are  only  to  be  found   in   parts, 
often  only  in  fragments  which  must 
be  laboriously  pieced  together.  A  part 
is  in  print,  but  it  is  the  least  valuable 
part.     If  the  printed  materials  were 
subjected  to  a  thorough  sifting,  the 
real  ore  would  bear  a  more  than  usually 
small  proportion  to  what  Carlyle  was 
accustomed  to  dismiss  as  marine  stores, 
requiring  above  all  to   be  forgotten. 
When  the  naval  writing  man  has  been 
serious  he  has  too  frequently  failed  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  old  alma- 
nack.    When   he  has  been  comic  he 
has  been  insufferable.     He  has  been 
copious  in  recounting  events  which  are 
barely  intelligible  without  a  comment. 
The  comment  he  will  not  supply,  and 
when  he  does  put  in  something  which 
illuminates  and   interprets,    it   is   as 
often  as  not  only  by  the  way.     These 
are  passages  which  the  Society  must 
extract  and  put  together. 

These  printed  materials  do,  however, 
contain  much  that  is  of  value.  The 
stories  and  the  stuff  professing  to  be 
imaginative,  the  naval  sketches  of 
one  kind  and  another,  are  generally 
of  a  degree  of  badness  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  appreciate  without  a  pain- 
ful experience.  The  regular  histories, 
of  which  most  are  not  even  written 
by  naval  officers,  are  mere  compila- 
tions. Lediard  is  perhaps  the  least 
tiresome,  and  yet,  if  we  had  not  Captain 
Schomberg's  Naval  Chronology  to 
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prove  the  contrary,  it  would  be  hard 
to  believe  that  anything  could  be  more 
destitute  of  style,  arrangement,  and 
ideas,  more  jejune  and  barren  than 
Leiiard's  folio.  At  their  best,  which 
is  in  Beatson's  Annals,  our  naval 
histories  can  indeed  do  little  more 
than  supply  the  mere  skeleton,  the 
dry  bones  of  the  long  heroic  story. 
The  life,  the  nerves,  the  colour  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.  The  published  re- 
ports of  courts-martial  will  give  some- 
thing. It  would,  for  instance,  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  fairly  good  account 
of  a  naval  battle,  as  it  was  during  the 
stupid  period  between  the  third  Dutch 
War  and  the  reintroduction  of  brains 
into  the  tactics  of  the  navy  by  the 
efforts  of  Rodney  and  Hood,  out  of 
the  reports  of  the  courts-martial  on 
Byng  and  Keppel,  or  those  held  at 
Chatham  in  1746  on  the  captains  of 
Mathew's  fleet.  Courts-martial  for 
alleged  acts  of  misconduct  in  action, 
disorderly  behaviour,  and  mutiny  are 
also  valuable,  but  the  best  are  still 
lying  hid  in  the  Record  Office.  Nar- 
ratives of  particular  passages  of  service 
are  not  uncommon,  the  accounts  for 
example  of  Bailey's  and  Appleton's 
fighting  in-  the  Mediterranean,  or  of 
Commodore  Barnet's  cruises  in  the 
East  Indies,  are  worth  collecting.  So 
are  pamphlets  on  4<  Late  Miscarriages" 
or  "  The  Press  "  (of  which  a  good  hand- 
ful could  be  got  together)  and  the 
suggestions  of  reformers.  Much  in- 
cidental information  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  "  cases  "  of  dockyard  officials 
or  naval  officers  who  thought  them- 
selves ill-used,  and  who  appealed  to 
posterity.  Naval  quarrels  also,  which 
have  been  numerous,  varied,  and  viva- 
cious, are  often  rich*in  colour. 

With  Captain  Opie's  account  of 
the  series  of  events  in  which  he,  the 
master  of  a  Hospital  Ship,  the  nurse, 
and  Admiral  Mathews  all  played 
parts,  with  the  controversy  between 
Mathews  himself  and  his  subordinate 
Lestock,  and  with  the  anonymous 
pamphlets  for  which  Vernon  was  most 
properly  dismissed  the  service,  a 
picture  might  be  made  of  the  Navy  as 


it  was  about  1745.  The  epic  story  is 
full  of  mysteries  which  an  enterpris- 
ing member  of  the  Society  might  clear 
up  by  diligent  research  in  the  Record 
Office  and  in  old  newspapers.  Were 
Captain  Opie  and  the  Master  candi- 
dates for  the  favours  of  the  nurse  ? 
Was  Captain  Opie  assaulted  by  the 
Master  on  the  quarter-deck  ?  Was 
the  Master  drunk  1  Did  Admiral 
Mathews  pack  the  court-martial  which 
tried  Captain  Opie  with  creatures  of 
his  own  because  he  wished  to  have 
the  disposal  of  a  piece  of  patronage  ? 
These  are  the  questions  suggested  by 
Captain  Opie's  account  of  his  hard 
case,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  afford 
capital  openings  for  disquisitions  on 
the  social  life  of  the  Navy  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Hawser  Trunnion. 
Admiral  "Vernon,  who  was  dismissed 
the  service  for  making  anonymous  at- 
tacks on  My  Lords  because  he  thought 
they  did  not  treat  him  with  due  re- 
spect, had  a  faculty  for  provoking  con- 
troversial pamphlets.  His  expedition 
to  Carthagena  was  the  cause  of  quite 
a  respectable  number.  They  were 
not,  however,  exchanged  between  naval 
officers,  but  between  officers  of  His 
Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces,  who 
were  each  anxious  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  miscarriage  on  the  other.  All 
this  material  greatly  needs  editing. 
It  wants  annotating  to  some  extent, 
suppression  not  a  little,  and  interpre- 
tation very  often.  Then  there  are  the 
forty  volumes  of  the  NAVAL  CHRONICLE 
published  between  1799  and  1818. 
Here,  buried  under  much  marine 
stores,  there  is,  speaking  partly  but 
not  altogether  at  hazard,  some  two 
volumes  of  real  ore.  It  would  be  a 
service  to  set  it  out,  and  this  time  the 
work  might  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  editing. 

The  best  one  must  believe  is  still 
in  manuscript.  No  one  who  looks 
forward  to  a  possible  and  worthy 
history  of  the  Navy  will  turn  from 
this  faith.  If  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  great  mass  of  unedited  matter 
than  can  be  found  in  print,  no  history 
which  gives  the  life  of  the  Navy  will 
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ever  be  written.  We  shall  have  to 
bo  content  with  the  old  catalogue  of 
mere  events  a  little  better  done.  But 
better  there  must  be,  if  it  be  properly 
sought.  The  mere  paybooks  have 
something.  In  the  minutes  of  courts- 
martial  there  is  certainly  far  more, 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  what 
may  not  lie  in  the  long  list  of  admirals' 
despatches  and  captains'  letters  in  the 
Record  Office.  It  is  a  tolerably  severe 
reproach  to  our  efforts  to  make  ac- 
cessible the  sources  of  our  history 
that  all  this  mass  of  matter  has  been 
neglected.  The  Rolls  Publications 
include  none  of  it.  The  Historical 
Manuscripts'  Commission  has  had 
o:her  duties.  It  is  catalogued  indeed 
after  a  sort.  In  the  Record  Office 
itself  everything  is  done  that  good- 
will and  politeness  can  do  to  help  him 
who  wants  access  to  it,  but  it  has 
never  been  calendared,  and  has  been 
li  ttle  explored.  The  amount  of  trouble, 
paper,  and  expense  outlaid  on  the 
.Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  which, 
with  all  due  respect,  is  after  all 
archaeology,  would  have  done  much 
to  enlighten  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant passages  in  the  naval  history 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Much,  again,  is  to  be  found 
scattered  among  the  Domestic  or 
Colonial  State  Papers,  which  have 
been  in  part  calendared,  and  are 
therefore  comparatively  accessible. 
]  n  some  collections  of  accessible  manu- 
scripts there  are  letters  from  naval 
officers  on  service  not  wholly  of  an 
official  character,  but,  what  is  often 
fir  more  valuable,  written  in  con- 
1  dence  to  high  officials.  Some  of 
these  are  certainly  extremely  inter- 
esting. They  do  not  all  tell  an 
1  eroic  story:  they  may  reveal  the 
existence  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  ill- 
A/ill  among  gentlemen  who  were 
serving  their  king  and  country;  but 
they  take  us  behind  the  scenes,  they 
show  us  the  rivalries  of  the  quarter- 
deck, and  in  some  cases  they  reveal 
i  n  strong  lines  the  living  characters 
of  men.  What  the  official  paper  only 
indicates,  and  the  contemporary  writer, 


ill-informed  or  fearful  of  an  action 
for  libel,  passes  by  with  a  word,  they 
tell  in  full.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
deal  in  the  shape  of  letters  and  journals 
remains  in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons. Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so. 
The  Society  will  be  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  of  saving  so  much 
valuable  matter  from  oblivion,  but 
experience  warns  us  to  be  careful  of 
hoping  much  from  this  source.  The 
family  record  which  has  remained 
private  has  too  often  remained  so 
mainly  because  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  tempt  publication.  Journals  of 
naval  officers  are  also  sadly  apt  to 
be  full  of  that  kind  of  matter  which, 
in  Lemuel  Gulliver's  opinion,  played 
too  great  a  part  in  the  histories  of 
voyages,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  number  of  miles  sailed  on  a  given 
day, — mere  log-book  in  short.  Now 
much  may  depend  on  the  number  of 
miles  sailed,  or  the  direction  of 
the  wind  on  a  great  occasion,  but  it 
is  the  occasion  which  gives  these 
details  any  value.  The  recently  pub- 
lished Journal  of  Captain  Cook,  or 
the  French  JOURNAL  DE  BORD  DU 
BAILLI  DE  SUFFREN  show  how  wisely 
writers,  who  did  not  forget  that  mere 
professional  detail  is  of  limited  in- 
terest, have  done  in  suppressing  such 
"  original  matter." 

The  material  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Navy  Records  Society  then  is  ample. 
It  will  have  the  good  wishes  of  all  in 
its  efforts  to  remedy  old  neglect.  The 
good  wishes  will  prove  all  the  more 
hearty  and  permanent  if  the  Society 
remembers  what  we  take  to  be  the 
great  leading  rules  to  be  observed  by 
such  bodies  as  it  aspires  to  be.  These 
are> — that  punctuality  is  the  courtesy 
of  Societies  as  well  as  of  Kings ;  that 
it  is  wise  not  to  promise  too  far 
ahead ;  that  what  is  oldest  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  valuable ;  that  not 
everything  that  is  written  is  worth 
printing;  and  that  the  editor,  while 
neglecting  nothing,  must  at  all  times 
be  careful  not  to  put  himself  between 
the  reader  and  the  text.  Everything 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  on  the  side  to 
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which  it  leans.  The  ambition  to  pub- 
lish the  sources  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mania  for  the  unedited.  Learned 
Societies  have  inflicted  much  marine 
stores  on  the  world.  The  Navy  Re- 
cords will  excuse  us  if  we  implore  it 
to  avoid  that  error.  In  order  to  make 
sure  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
editor.  We  are  not  so  docile  as  the 
French,  and  it  may  be  that  the  free 
Englishman  who  is  doing  a  book  for 
his  Society  would  resent  the  practice 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Societe  de 
1'Histoire  de  France  of  putting  an 
editor  between  two  tame  elephants  who 
are  authorised  to  apply  a  gentle  con- 
straint when  his  love  of  his  subject 
appears  to  be  leading  him  into  excess. 
Still  even  without  tame  elephants 
something  may  be  done  by  a  firm  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  If  the  Society 
lets  its  members  understand  that  it 
•does  not  encourage  the  publication  of 
the  unimportant,  and  the  hundredth 
repetition  of  the  well  known,  it  will  do 
much  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing itself  a  highly  respectable  bore.  The 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  old  is 
always  the  best  worth  knowing  is  one 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  After  all 
the  Navy  we  are  most  interested  in  is 
not  that  which  had  green  and  white 
livery  coats  from  the  early  Tudors,  or 
drew  dead  pay  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  resented  the  bad  beer  of  James  and 
Charles.  It  is  the  Navy  which  drove 
the  Dutch  into  the  Texel  and  the 
French  off  the  sea,  which  seized  on 
the  ocean  road  to  empire,  and  shut  it 
to  our  enemies.  The  history  of  the 
measures,  wise  and  unwise,  taken  to 
iend  off  French  invasion,  is  obscure 
enough  to  require  clearing  up,  and 
yet  it  has  a  living  interest.  Archae- 
ology is  interesting  and  valuable ; 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  Navy  are 
not  to  be  neglected  ;  yet  we  can 
be  content  with  occasional  notice  of 
the  few  ships  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  rudi- 
mentary naval  administration  of  those 
great  kings.  First  we  wish  to  see  the 
Navy  of  Blake  and  Lawson  and  Har- 
j  of  Rooke  and  Shovell  and  Bal- 


chen,  of  Pocock  and  Saunders  and 
Hawke,  of  Rodney,  of  Hood,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  and  Nelson — what  it  did,  how  it 
lived,  how  it  served  its  king  and 
country.  The  archaeology  can  be 
taken  between  the  courses. 

Mr.  Laughton's  two  volumes  on  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  may  be 
considered  partly,  at  least,  in  the  light 
of  a  handsome  salute  paid  to  these 
same  first  beginnings.  They  are  not 
wholly  that.  The  repulse  of  the 
Armada  is  the  most  extraordinary 
single  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Navy ;  it  belongs  moreover  to  that 
class  of  old  things  which  are  for  ever 
new.  The  Navy  of  to-day  can  only 
do  what  it  was  doing  in  1588  ;  it  can 
only  ward  off  invasion.  The  question 
how  it  can  best  fulfil  its  function, 
whether  by  waiting  to  beat  the  enemy 
when  he  comes,  or  by  going  to  seek 
him  in  his  own  ports,  was  debated 
then  as  it  would  be  now.  Howard 
and  Hawkins  and  Drake  may  be  heard 
imploring  the  Council  to  suffer  them 
to  attack  the  Spaniard  at  home.  Al- 
lowing for  very  trifling  differences  of 
form,  a  naval  officer  of  to-day  of  the 
good  stock,  as  we  believe  that  all  of 
them  are,  would  write  just  such  a 
passage  as  this  which  we  quote  from 
Drake's  letter  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1588,  to  the  Queen  :  "Most  renowned 
Prince,  I  beseech  you  to  pardon  my 
boldness  in  the  discharging  of  my  con- 
science being  burdened  to  signify 
under  your  Highness  the  imminent 
dangers  that  in  my  simple  opinion  do 
hang  over  us ;  that  if  a  good  peace  for 
your  Majesty  be  not  forthwith  con- 
cluded,— which  I  as  much  as  any  man 
desireth — then  these  great  prepara- 
tions of  the  Spaniard  may  be  speedily 
prevented  as  much  as  in  your  Majesty 
lieth,  by  sending  your  forces  to  en- 
counter them  somewhat  far  off,  and 
more  near  their  own  coasts,  which 
will  be  the  better  cheap  for  your 
Majesty  and  people,  and  much  the 
dearer  for  the  enemy."  Much  further 
back  the  same  argument  was  used  if 
we  could  hear  report  of  it,  when  King 
John  sent  his  half-brother  of  Salis- 
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bury  to  destroy  the  French  King's 
ships  at  Damme  ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  it  was  used  when  the  men  of  the 
Oinque  Ports  resolved  to  help  Hubert 
tie  Burgh  to  prevent  Eustace  the  Monk 
from  landing  in  England. 

It  may  be  said  then  that  from  all 
points  of  view  Mr.  Laughton  had  a 
good  quarrel  to  begin  the  Society's 
work  with  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 
We  have  possibly  no  right  to  complain 
if  respect  for  his  subject  has  led  him 
into  some  excess.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line.  You  never  can  be  sure  that 
some  apparently  most  commonplace 
entry  in  an  old  record  may  not  be  of 
value.  A  barrel  of  pork  may  supply 
a  needful  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  which  hang  weighty  considerations. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  some  of 
these  lists  of  ships  and  stores,  some 
of  these  notes  of  charges,  many  of 
these  covering  letters,  might  have 
been  spared.  With  compression  and 
selection  one  volume  might  by  no 
great  effort  have  been  made  to  hold 
all  that  is  of  permanent  value  in 
these  two.  The  subject  would  have 
been  the  better  seen  for  clearing  away 
some  of  the  multiplicity  of  under- 
growths  which  at  present  somewhat 
shut  it  in.  Mr.  Laughton's  Introduc- 
tion contains  matter  for  argument. 
We  are  not  quite  certain  that  he  has 
made  so  good  a  point  as  he  thinks 
against  Mr.  Froude  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  Thomas  Cely.  Mr.  Froude,  it 
will  be  remembered,  quoted  the 
petition  of  Dorothy  Cely,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Council  that  her 
husband  was  in  the  Inquisition  for 
beating  a  Spaniard  who  spoke 
scurvily  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  ac- 
cepted the  story,  and  concluded  that 
Cely  was  one  of  the  English  sailors 
who  rotted  in  Spanish  prisons.  But 
it  appears  that  Cely  commanded  a 
ship  against  the  Armada,  and  is  there- 
fore probably  the  man  of  the  same 
name  who  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Drake's  captains  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1585.  Further  it  appears  from  his 
own  letter  to  Walsingham  that 
he  struck  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish 


Inquisition,  being  then  before  it,  and 
having  in  his  opinion  good  cause  so 
to  do.  So  far,  then,  Mr.  Froude 
was  insufficiently  informed,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Cely  was  not  before  the 
Inquisition  at  all,  but  before  the 
ordinary  civil  courts.  Yet  Cely's 
letters  imply  that  it  was  for  resenting 
an  insult  to  the  Queen  that  he  was 
before  the  court,  and  that  it  was 
a  repetition  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  him  to  beat  the  secretary. 
He  paid  for  it  by  some  years  in  the 
galleys.  Cely  is  a  very  odd  figure,  by 
far  the  oddest  in  the  two  volumes. 
He  found  means  to  write  to  Walsing- 
ham from  the  galleys,  and  sent  the 
secretary  very  curious  details  about 
a  certain  courtesan  in  the  Spanish 
galley,  with  whom  he,  Cely,  had 
friendly  relations.  He  half  hints 
that  zeal  in  his  country's  cause 
(highly  mysterious  zeal)  induced  him 
to  act  Sir  Pandarus  for  that  person. 
In  any  case  he  was  a  man  with  a 
grand  scheme  for  ruining  the 
Spaniard  which  be  burned  to  reveal 
to  the  Queen,  though  he  had  been 
seriously  warned  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  not  to  meddle  with  affairs 
of  State  at  his  peril.  Poor,  slightly 
•mad,  and  perhaps  not  over  honest, 
Thomas  Cely  is  but  a  humble  member 
of  the  noble  fellowship  which  defended 
England.  He  was  clearly  a  violent, 
loquacious  man  from  the  beginning, 
too  probably  one  who  would  swagger 
in  tap-rooms,  whom  the  rack  and  the 
galleys  had  not  made  any  the  saner; 
but  he  lives  in  his  scraps  of  letters 
with  an  intensity  not  always  reached 
by  greater  men. 

For  that  reason  we  have  given 
him  more  words  than  those  who 
entertain  an  exclusive  respect  for  the 
great  things  of  history  will  consider 
his  due.  The  great  things  and  men 
are  to  be  met  in  these  two  volumes, 
but,  it  is  with  regret  that  one  has  to 
notice  it,  not  with  the  fulness  we 
could  desire.  Not  even  the  most 
willing  patriotism  can  say  that  Mr. 
Laughton's  two  volumes  of  papers 
possess  the  interest  of  Don  Cesareo 
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Duro's.  The  Spaniard,  we  may 
iillovv,  had  an  unfair  advantage.  He 
lost,  and  the  disasters  of  the  retreat 
afforded  matter  for  stories  denied  to 
the  conquerors.  No  Englishman 
could  have  had  such  a  tale  to  tell  as 
the  "  Libro  de  Caballerias "  Don 
Francisco  de  Cuellar  made  out  of  his 
adventures  among  the  "  Christians  " 
of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Lords 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  No  Eng- 
lish ship  passed  through  such  for- 
tunes as  those  told  by  the  anonymous 
Spaniard  who  was  wrecked  in  the 
Hebrides  among  "  Savages  "  who  were 
"  not  Christians  nor  yet  altogether 
heretics."  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not 
King  Philip's  mania  for  writing,  and 
so  there  is  nothing  here  to  answer  to 
the  long  confidential  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Nor  do  the 
Queen's  ministers  take  her  place. 
When  Burghley  writes  it  is  not  uncom- 
monly to  groan  over  his  gout,  or  to 
ask,  in  his  character  of  Lord  Treas- 
urer and  with  asperity,  why  it  is  that 
although  men  are  reported  to  be 
continually  dying  or  deserting,  there 
is  no  visible  reduction  in  the  demand 
for  wages.  Before  we  reach  the  best 
of  the  story  there  is  much  weary 
matter  of  "  charges  "  and  lists  of  ships 
to  wade  through,  and  when  we  reach 
it,  the  actors  cease  to  write  because 
they  have  better  to  do.  Then,  to 
make  an  end  of  complaints,  the  pick 
of  the  book,  the  best  of  the  letters  of 
Howard  and  Drake  have  already  been 
made  familiar  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Motley. 

The  Society's  first  volumes  must  in 


fact  be  read  with  Don  Cesareo  Duro's 
to  make  even  the  English  side  of  the 
story  complete.  Still,  it  has  its  place 
secure  and  will  always  be  necessary. 
If  we  do  not  see  the  English  leaders 
and  their  work  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  we  do  see  them.  The  long 
months  of  preparation,  the  vacillations 
of  the  Queen's  ministers,  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevailed  to  the  last 
moment  as  to  whether  the  Spaniards 
were  really  coming,  can  all  be  followed 
from  day  to  day.  The  movements  of 
the  fleets  can  be  put  together  from 
the  different  documents.  Howard, 
Henry  Seymour,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Winter  speak  for  themselves.  None 
of  them  gain  so  much  by  this  collec- 
tion as  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
There  is  something  very  engaging  in 
his  "  nobleman  air."  He  makes  no 
pretension  to  knowledge,  and  seldom 
speaks  decisively  of  his  own  opinion 
unless  it  be  to  praise  his  flagship  the 
Ark  Raleigh,  or  to  defend  Hawkins 
against  the  snarling  accusations  of 
Pett  and  Barker.  Yet  there  is  in 
him  a  quality  of  leadership,  a  power 
of  using  the  services  of  other  men  and 
yet  allowing  them  their  full  share  of 
praise,  of  even  guiding  himself,  as  he 
always  fully  allows,  by  their  better 
knowledge,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
the  real  commander,  which  is  very 
kingly.  Lord  Howard  might  be 
guided,  but  he  was  never  led  by  the 
nose  ;  and  therein  he  was  t-he  exact 
reverse  of  the  high-born  little  bandy- 
legged gentleman  whom  King  Philip 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Armada. 
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"  I  LOVE  the  memory  of  Vinny 
T  ourne,"  said  Cowper  in  a  letter  to 
iS  ewton.  in  1781,  thirty-four  years 
after  Bourne's  death.  "  I  think  him," 
he  went  on,  "  a  better  Latin  poet  than 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any 
of  the  writers  in  his  way,  except  Ovid, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him." 
Landor,  in  1847,  thought  this  criti- 
cism of  Cowper' s  an  unintelligent  one  ; 
he  could  not  conceive  how  a  poet  so 
g  reat  as  Cowper  came  to  pass  such  a 
j  adgment.  The  truth  is  that  Landor 
v/as  a  better  scholar  than  Cowper,  and 
v/as  thinking  more  of  Bourne's  Latinity ' 
than  of  his  choice  of  subjects  or  mode 
of  treatment.  Cowper  was  not,  it 
appears,  a  very  acute  Latinist,  and 
his  renderings  of  Vincent  Bourne's 
poems,  as  we  shall  see,  proved  that 
he  cared  little  for  the  simple  terseness 
cf  Bourne's  elegiacs.  What  is  re- 
markable in  Cowper's  criticism  is  his 
]  >reference  of  Ovid  to  Propertius.  Ovid 
must  almost  have  thought  in  pentame- 
•  ers ;  he  had  from  boyhood  an  in- 
credible facility  in  verse;  "Et  quod 
entabam  dicere,  versus  erat,"  he 
;-ays,  in  that  interesting  autobio- 
graphical poem  about  his  boyhood  and 
youth  ;  "  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
uumbers  came."  Ovid  was  a  perfect 
master  of  his  craft ;  he  is  one  of  the 
least  amateurish  of  poets ;  he  had  the 
power  of  producing  with  luminous 
precision  the  exact  effect  that  he  in- 
tended, and  as  often  as  he  intended. 
As  a  narrator  he  is  perhaps  without 
a  rival  •  but  his  scope  is  limited,  and 
his  metrical  scheme  is,  like  Pope's, 
without  variety.  But  if  Ovid  appears 
in  his  verse  as  a  somewhat  placid 
egotist,  Propertius  is  full  of  un- 
chastened  fire  and  passion.  His  writ- 
ing, like  that  of  Catullus,  bears  the 
undefined  stamp  of  something  which 
can  only  be  named  genius.  Bourne 


is  more  Ovidian  perhaps  than  Proper- 
tian ;  and  if  his  verses  have  not 
the  easy  and  lucid  movement  of 
Ovid,  this  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  their  originality  of  subject  and 
treatment. 

And  we  may  now  call  into  court  a 
still  better  critic  than  either  Cowper 
or  Landor,  the  sure-footed  Charles 
Lamb,  who  in  his  innumerable  appre- 
ciations of  writers  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  hardly  ever  makes  a 
false  step,  save  from  some  affectionate 
bias  of  the  heart,  hardly  ever  pro- 
nounces a  judgment  that  has  not 
been  cordially  endorsed  by  posterity. 
Writing  to  Wordsworth  in  1815, 
he  says,  "  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had 
a  treat  in  the  reading  way,  which 
conies  not  every  day,  the  Latin  poems 
of  Vincent  Bourne,  which  were  quite 
new  to  me.  What  a  heart  that  man 
had,  all  laid  out  upon  town  schemes^ 
a  proper  counterpoise  to  some  people  s 
rural  extravaganzas  !  Why  I  mention 
him  is  that  your  POWER  OF  Music  re- 
minded me  of  his  poem  of  THE  BALLAD- 
SINGER  IN  THE  SEVEN  DIALS.  Do  you 
remember  his  epigram  on  the  old 
woman  who  taught  Newton  the 
ABC,  which,  after  all,  he  says,  he 
hesitates  not  to  call  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  1  I  was  lately  fatiguing  myself  by 
going  through  a  volume  of  fine  words 
by  Lord  Thurlow ;  excellent  words  ; 
and  if  the  heart  could  live  by  words 
alone,  it  could  desire  no  better  regales  ; 
but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of  matter  ! 
I  don't  stick  at  the  madness  of  it, 
for  that  is  only  a  consequence  of 
shutting  his  eyes,  and  thinking  he  is 
in  the  age  of  the  old  Elizabeth  poets. 
From  thence  I  turned  to  Bourne. 
What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty- 
mannered,  matterful  creature  !  Suck- 
ing from  every  flower,  making  a  flower 
of  everything,  his  diction  all  Latin 
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and  his  thoughts  all  English.  Bless 
him  !  Latin  wasn't  good  enough  for 
him.  Why  was  he  not  content  with 
the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior 
wrote  in  2  "  And  again,  in  one  of  the 
Essays  of  Elia,  A  COMPLAINT  OF  THE 
DECAY  OF  BEGGARS  IN"  THE  METROPOLIS, 
he  says  :  "Well  fare  the  soul  of  un- 
fastidious  Vincent  Bourne,  most 
classical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
English  of  the  Latinists,  who  has 
treated  of  this  human  and  quadru- 
pedal alliance,  this  dog-and-man  friend- 
ship in  the  sweetest  of  his  poems, 
the  EPITAPHIUM  AD  CANEM,  or  DOG'S 
EPITAPH.  Reader,  peruse  it ;  and 
say  if  customary  sights,  which  could 
call  up  such  gentle  poetry  as  this, 
were  of  a  nature  to  do  more 
harm  or  good  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  passengers  through  the  daily 
thoroughfares  of  a  vast  and  busy 
metropolis."  Here,  of  course,  Lamb 
is  really  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poems  ;  his  own  Latinity,  as  shown  by 
the  Latin  letters  which  he  was  fond  of 
intermingling  with  his  correspondence, 
was  more  copious  than  correct.  Lamb, 
it  is  true,  saw  poetry  in  Bernard 
Barton,  but  that,  as  we  have  said,  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart ;  if  he  could 
write  as  he  did  of  Vincent  Bourne, 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  words  are 
worth  attention. 

The  biographical  facts  of  Bourne's 
life  are  of  the  simplest.  He  was  born 
in  1695,  educated  at  Westminster  and 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  Fellow 
in  1720.  His  earliest  published  poeti- 
cal effort  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
congratulatory  verses  addressed  to 
Addison  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness  in  1717.  In  1721  he  edited 
CARMINA  COMITIALIA,  containing  Tripos 
verses,  satirical  poems  on  local  events, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  returned  to  Westminster  as 
a  master,  and  there  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1747.  In  1734  he  was 
appointed,  perhaps  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  who 
had  been  a  boy  at  Westminster  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 


first  edition  of  his  poems,  Housekeeper 
and  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

As  a  teacher  he  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  without  energy  or  practical 
power.  He  made  no  attempt  to  pre- 
serve discipline,  and  Cowper,  who  was 
in  his  form  for  a  time,  says  that  he  re- 
members seeing  the  Duke  of  Eichmond, 
then  a  boy  at  the  school,  set  fire  to  his 
greasy  locks  and  box  his  ears  to  put 
the  conflagration  out.  He  does  not 
even  appear  to  have  stimulated,  as 
absent-minded,  unpractical  teachers 
often  do,  the  keener  and  more  ardent 
minds  among  his  pupils.  "I  lost 
more  than  I  got  by  him,"  says  Cowper, 
"  for  he  made  me  as  idle  as  himself." 
Cowper  also  says  that  he  was  so  in- 
attentive to  his  pupils,  and  so  utterly 
indifferent  whether  they  brought  him 
good  or  bad  exercises,  that  "  he  seemed 
determined,  as  he  was  the  best,  so  to 
be  the  last,  Latin  poet  of  the  West- 
minster line."  As  to  his  good-nature, 
however,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  opinions,  as  can  be  seen  from  a 
trenchant  entry  in  Nichol's  LITERARY 
ANECDOTES.  "Vincent  Bourne  was 
usher  to  the  Fourth  Form  at  West- 
minster, and  remarkably  fond  of  me. 
I  never  heard  much  of  the  goodness  of 
heart.  T.  F."  He  was  noted,  too,  for 
extreme  slovenliness  in  attire.  Cowper 
says  :  "He  was  such  a  sloven,  as  if  he 
had  trusted  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak 
for  everything  that  could  disgust  you 
in  his  person  ;  and  indeed  in  his  writ- 
ings he  has  almost  made  amends  for 
all."  And  again  to  Mr.  Rose,  in  1788, 
he  writes :  "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  taking  now  and  then  a  peep  at  my 
old  friend  Vincent  Bourne,  the  neatest 
of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though, 
when  I  was  under  his  ushership  at 
Westminster,  the  most  slovenly  in  his 
person." 

So  Vincent  Bourne  lived  his  shabby,, 
unpretending  life,  the  secretum  iter,  et 
fallentis  semita  mice,.  Every  one  must 
have  known  some  one  of  this  kind, — 
good-natured,  easy-going,  murmuring 
a  phantom  music  in  his  head,  indiffer- 
ent to  what  went  on  about  him,  with- 
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out  ambition  or  personal  dignity.  His 
patron  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
anxious  to  benefit  him,  but  Virmy 
could  not  be  coerced  into  taking  orders, 
and  so  the  Prebend  at  Westminster 
and  the  Canonry  at  Christchurch, 
whioh  were  destined  for  him,  went 
elsewhere.  And  yet  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  obscure  visions  of  prefer- 
ment, founded  on  a  promise  given 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of 
Pope.  Bourne  wrote  in  a  copy  of 
Arbuthnot's  work  on  Coins  :  "  [As]  to 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  I 
never  met  with  less  honour  and  gene- 
rosity than  I  have  received  from  him  ; 
I  scorn  to  charge  that  upon  his  country 
which  he  has  been  guilty  of  in  his 
private  character  ;  he  should  have  re- 
membered his  promise,  and  would  have 
done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  a  cour- 
tier ; "  and  there  is  a  preceding  pas- 
sage, which  looks  as  if  Bourne  had 
givttti  Arbuthnot  literary  assistance 
which  had  neither  been  acknowledged 
nor  repaid. 

Bourne,  in  a  curious  letter  to  his 
wife,  written  shortly  before  and  in 
anticipation  of  his  death,  gives  her  the 
reasons  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  orders;  he  says  that  the  im- 
portance of  so  great  a  charge,  joined 
with  a  mistrust  of  his  own  sufficiency, 
made  him  fearful  of  undertaking  it. 
And  he  adds,  "  If  I  have  not  in  that 
capacity  assisted  in  the  salvation  of 
souls,  1  have  not  been  the  means  of 
losing  any ;  if  I  have  not  brought 
reputation  to  the  function  by  any 
medt  of  mine,  I  have  the  comfort  of 
this  reflection,  I  have  given  no  scandal 
to  it  by  my  meanness  and  un worthi- 
ness." This  letter  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered the  pastoral  office  in  a  different 
light  from  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  one  of  great  personal  responsibility  : 
and  the  whole  letter  breathes  a  spirit 
of  intense  contrition  and  pathetic 
humility  at  the  thought  of  the  oppor- 
tui  dties  he  has  missed  and  the  idleness 
and  vanity  of  his  life.  He  does  not 
however  write  as  if  with  any  sense  of 
his  shortcomings  as  a  teacher,  for  he 


says  that  his  one  desire  has  been  to 
be  humbly  serviceable  in  his  quiet 
sphere  of  duty.  But  the  most  touch 
ing  part  of  the  letter  is  the  vague  dis- 
may which,  in  spite  of  his  deep  and 
sincerely  Christian  hope,  he  finds  in 
the  thought  of  dissolution  ;  the  terrors 
of  the  grave  lie  very  hard  upon  him. 
as  they  would  upon  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion and  sensibility  who  had  lived  a 
thoughtless  and  easy-going  life.  The 
whole  letter  is  a  singular  contrast  to 
another  rhetorical  epistle  which  has 
been  preserved,  addressed  to  a  young 
lady  on  the  thoughts  suggested  by  a 
graveyard,  in  which  he  says  with  a 
pretentious  philosophy  that  the  more 
human  document  belies,  that  "  the 
frequent  perusal  of  gravestones  and 
monuments,  and  the  many  walks  I 
have  taken  in  a  churchyard,  have 
given  me  so  great  a  distaste  for  life." 
Poor  Vinny  !  When  he  came  to  die 
he  had  little  of  the  philosopher  about 
him,  but  shivered  and  cried  at  the 
dark  passage. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
Bourne  found  time  or  inclination 
to  marry ;  but  he  did  so,  and  the 
maiden's  name  was  Lucia.  He  even 
begat  children,  of  whom  one  was  a 
Lieutenant  of  Marines,  and  left  some 
vague  property,  a  house  in  Westminster 
and  land  at  Bungay.  The  poet's  death 
took  place  in  1747,  not  unexpected  by 
himself,  as  I  have  said,  and  by  a 
disease  which,  he  records  with  grate- 
ful thankfulness,  left  him  in  full  and 
calm  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
had  written  his  own  epitaph,  which 
may  be  thus  rendered  :  Vincent  Bourne, 
of  unfeigned  piety  and  utter  humility, 
who  in  no  place  forgot  his  God  or  forgot 
himself,  descends  into  the  silence  which 
he  loved.  It  is  a  touching  estimate, 
and  shows,  in  its  anxiety  to  deal 
only  with  essentials,  how  incidental 
his  work  was  to  his  character ;  he 
forms  no  pompous  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  his  writings,  but  leaves  them, 
like  Sibylline  leaves,  for  the  wind  to 
whirl  away,  the  only  testimony  to  his 
quiet  and  observant  eye,  his  love  of 
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simple  things,  his  'intense  interest  in 
nature  and  humanity.  Qui  bene 
latuit,  bene  vixit,  he  might  have  said. 
Cowper  wrote  to  Newton  in  1781,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  suggesting  that  he 
should  translate  Vincent  Bourne's 
Latin  poems,  and  offering  literary  as- 
sistance. It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Newton 
gave  Cowper  sensible  advice.  Cowper 
replies  that  he  is  much  obliged  for 
the  offer  of  help  :  "  It  is  but  seldom, 
however,  and  never,  except  for  my 
amusement,  that  I  translate ;  because 
I  find  it  impossible  to  work  by  an- 
other man's  pattern.  I  should  at 
least  be  sure  to  find  it  so  in  a  business 
of  any  length.  Again,  that  is  epigram- 
matic and  witty  in  Latin  which  would 
be  perfectly  insipid  in  English,  and  a 
translator  of  Bourne  would  frequently 
find  himself  obliged  to  supply  what  is 
called  the  turn  ....  If  a  Latin  poem 
is  neat,  elegant,  and  musical,  it  is 
enough  ;  but  English  readers  are  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  To  quote  myself, 
you  will  find,  on  comparing  THE 
JACKDAW  with  the  original,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  sharpen  a  point,  which, 
though  smart  enough  in  the  .  Latin, 
would  in  English  have  appeared  as 
plain  and  blunt  as  the  tag  of  a 
lace  .  .  .  .  Vincent  Bourne's  humour 
is  entirely  original ;  he  can  speak  of 
a  magpie  or  a  cat  in  terms  so  ex- 
quisitely appropriated  to  the  character 
he  draws,  that  one  would  suppose  him 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  creature 
he  describes.  And  with  all  his  drol- 
lery, there  is  a  mixture  of  rational  and 
even  religious  reflection  at  times,  and 
always  an  air  of  pleasantry,  good- 
nature, and  humanity,  that  makes 
him  in  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
amiable  writers  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  common  to  meet  with  an  author 
who  can  make  you  smile,  and  yet 
at  nobody's  expense,  who  is  always 
entertaining  and  yet  always  harm- 
less; and  who,  though  always  elegant 
and  classical  to  a  degree  not  always 
found  in  the  classics  themselves, 
charms  more  by  the  simplicity  and 


playfulness  of  his  ideas,  than  by 
the  neatness  and  purity  of  his 
verse." 

To  turn  to  the  poems  in  detail,  al- 
most the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  the  originality  of  his  subjects.  No- 
thing was  common  or  unclean  to  our 
poet,  at  a  time  when  poetry,  except 
in  Cowper's  hands,  was  grandiose  and 
affected  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Vin- 
cent Bourne  may  be  held  to  have  been 
in  a  remote  connection  the  parent  of 
the  poetry  of  common  life,  for  he  un- 
doubtedly exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  Cowper.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  Cowper's  best  con- 
tributions to  literature,  his  exquisite 
lyrics  on  birds  and  hares  and  dogs, 
which  will  live  when  THE  TASK 
and  TIROCINIUM  have  gone  down  to 
the  dust,  would  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  Vin- 
cent Bourne.  In  the  year  1750,  the 
future  of  English  poetry  was  dark  ; 
there  were  only  two  considerable 
writers  at  work,  Gray  and  Collins. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  respect- 
ful attitude  to  nature  prevalent,  but  it 
was  a  conventional  attitude.  Cowper, 
as  I  believe  inspired  by  Bourne,  was 
the  first  to  make  it  unconventional. 
Then  came  the  sweet  notes  of  Burns 
across  the  border,  and  the  victory  was 
won. 

Let  me  now  give  a  few  instances  of 
Bourne.  First  must  come  THE  JACK- 
DAW, and  I  have  given  Cowper's  ren- 
dering; but  I  have  also  ventured  to 
subjoin  a  version  of  my  own,  not 
because  I  challenge  even  the  most 
distant  comparison  with  Cowper's 
sparkling  and  graceful  lyric,  but  be- 
cause Cowper's  is  in  no  sense  a  trans- 
lation. It  is  a  poem  of  which  the 
line  of  thought  is  suggested  by  Bourne, 
and  at  a  few  points  touches  the  Latin 
poem ;  but  the  turn,  the  colouring  is 
Cowper's  own.  In  my  own  transla- 
tion, though  I  have  several  times 
sacrificed  verbal  accuracy,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  as  closely  to  the 
Latin  as  is  consistent  with  writing 
English  at  all. 
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CORNICULA. 


Nign  s   inter  aves  avis  est,  quae  plurima 

turres, 

Antiquas  sedes,  celsaque  fana  colit. 
Nil  t-am   sublime   est,  quod  non  audace 

volatu, 

Aeriis  spernens  inferiora,  petit. 
Quo  nemo  ascendat,  cui  non  vertigo  cere- 
brum 

Corripiat,  certe  hunc  seiigit  ilia  locum. 
Quo  vix  a  terra  tu  suspicis  absque  tremore, 

Ilia  metus  expers  incolumisque  sedet. 
Lamina  delubri  supra  fastigia,  ventus 
Qua  coeli  spiret  de  regione,  docet ; 
Hanc    ea    prae    reliquis     mavult,    secura 

pericli, 

Nee  curat,  nedum  cogitat,  unde  cadat. 
Ees  inde  humanas,  sed  summa  per  otia, 

spectat, 

Et  nihil  ad  sese,  quas  videt,  esse  videt. 
Concursus   spectat,   plateaque  negotia  in 

omni, 

Oiiinia  pro  nugis  at  sapienter  habet. 
Clamores,    quos  infra    audit,   si    forsitan 

audit, 

Pro  rebus  nihili  negligit,  et  crocitat. 
Ille  ilbi  invideat,  felix  cornicula,  pennas, 
Qui  sic  humanis  rebus  abesse  velit. 

THE  JACKDAW. 

* 

There  is  a  bird,  who  by  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow  ; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather ; 
Look  up, — your  brains  begin  to  swim,1 
'Tis  in  the  clouds  ;  that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  raree-show 
That  occupy  mankind  below, 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
O  f  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall  ; 
!S7o  \  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

B  e  sees  that  this  great  roundabout 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 
Church,  army,  physic,  law, 


Its  customs  and  its  businesses 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says,— what  says  he  ?— Caw. 
Thrice  happy  bird  !     I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men, 
•     And  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 
*         * 

Of  fowls  with  black  and  glossy  coat, 

One  dear  familiar  bird  I  note  ; 

In  towers  and  ancient  piles  he  dwells, 

Above  the  din  of  sacred  bells  ; 

High  fanes  he  seeks  ;  with  daring  flight 

Aspires,  despising  aught  but  height ; 

He  sits  where  mortals  mount  with  pain 

Of  reeling  pulse  and  dizzy  brain  ; 

And  where  you  shudder  with  alarm, 

He's  perched  aloft,  and  free  from  harm. 

The  vane  that  on  the  steeple  shows 
Whither  and  whence  the  free  wind  blow?, 
He  choosing,  owns  no  care  at  all, 
Much  less  is  careful  lest  he  fall ; 
And  thence  in  lofty  ease  surveys 
Mankind's  inexplicable  ways. 
He  sees  the  streets,  the  concourse  dim, 
They  hold  no  interest  for  him  ; 
And  if  some  murmur  upward  floats 
He  heeds  not,  but  with  pensive  notes 
Beguiles  the  hour.     Blest  bird,  I'd  be 
A  winged  and  airy  thing,  like  thee  ! 
From  human  things  I'd  sit  aloof 
Like  thee,  above  the  minster-roof. 

•Next  shall  come  Lamb's  favourite, 
the  Epitaph  on  the  Beggar's  Dog. 
The  rendering  is  very  fairly  exact. 

Pauperis  hie  Iri  requiesco  Lyciscus,  herilis, 
Dum  vixi,  tutela  vigil  columenque  senectoe, 
Dux  cseco  fidus  ;  nee,  me  ducente,  solebat, 
Prsetenso  hinc  atque  hinc  baculo,  per 

iniqua  locorum 

Incertam  explorare  viam  ;  sed  fila  secutus, 
Qua?  dubios  regerent  passus,  vestigia  tuta 
Fixit  inoffenso  gressu  ;  gelidumque  sedile 
In  nudo  nactus'saxo,  qua  prsetereimtvim 
Unda  frequens  confluxit,  ibi   miserisque 

tenebras 
Lamentis,     noctemque     oculis      ploravit 

obortam. 
Ploravit  nee  frustra ;  obolum  dedit  alter 

et  alter, 
Queis  corda  et  mentem  indiderat  natura 

benignam. 

Ad  latus  interea  jacui  sopitus  herile, 
Vel  mediis  vigil  in  soinnis ;    ad  herilia 

jussa 
Auresque  atque  animum  arrectus,  seu  frus- 

tula  amice 
Porrexit  sociasque  dapes,  seu  longa  diei 
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Ttcdia    perpessus,     rcditum     sub     nocte 

parabat. 

Hi  mores,  hsec  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  sine- 
bant, 
Dum  neque  langnebam  morbis,  nee  inerte 

senecta, 
Quse  tandem  obrepsit,  veterique  satellite 

caecum 

Orbavit  dominum  :  prisci  sed  gratia  facti 
Ne  tota  intereat,  longos  deleta  per  annos, 
Exiguum  hunc  Irus  tumulum  de  cespite 

fecit, 

Etsi  inopis,  non  iiigratse  munuscula  dextrse; 
Carmine  signavitque  brevi,  dominumqnc 

canemque 
Quod  meruoret,  fidumque  canem  dominum- 

que  benignum. 


Poor  Irus'  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I  lie, 
That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  master's 

steps, 

His  guide  and  guard  ;  nor,  while  my  ser- 
vice lasted, 

Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  with  which 
He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 
Over    the   highways    and    crossings,    but 

would  plant, 

Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 
A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had 

reach'd 
His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  where 

the  tide 

Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd  : 
To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 
From  morn  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  wail'd. 
Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  vain  ;  some  here  and 

.there, 
The  well-dispos'd  and  good,  their  pennies 

gave  ; 

I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept ; 
Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 
Prick'd  up  at  his  least  motion  ;  to  receive 
At  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crumbs, 
And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps  ; 
Or  when  night  warned  us  homeward,  tired 

and  spent 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 
These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of 

life, 

Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 
And   sever'd   from   my  sightless  master's 

side. 
But,  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should 

die, 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion 

lost, 

This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  rear'd, 
Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to 

attest, 

In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 
The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  the  Dog. 


It  may  be  noted  that  Lamb  treats 
Lyciscus,  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended merely  as  a  name,  as  referring 
to  the  species  of  dog ;  Virgil  uses 
Lycisca  as  a  dog's  name  in  the  third 
Eclogue.  Probably  Bourne  was  think- 
ing of  a  fox-terrier,  and  the  term 
wolf-dog  is  pompous  and  incongru- 
ous. Lamb's  last  line  but  three  is 
a  very  lame  one;  it  is  a  difficult 
point  to  determine,  but  did  not  he 
mean  "  no  ungrateful  hand  "  1  The 
true  sense  of  the  original  line  is, 
"the  slender  gift  of  a  hand  which 
although  poor  is  not  ungrateful  ; " 
and  even  here  Yincent  Bourne's 
Latinity  is  at  fault,  for  ingratus  is 
objective,  and  means  in  classical 
Latin  "  unpleasing,"  or  "unwelcome," 
and  not  "  ungrateful "  in  the  sub- 
jective sense. 

Bourne  shows  also  a  remarkable 
observation  of  street  life,  the  quaint 
water-side  manners,  the  odd  obscure 
life  that  eddied  near  the  river  high- 
way and  round  about  the  smoky 
towers  of  Wren.  Absent-minded  he 
may  have  been,  but  observant  he  was 
to  a  peculiar  degree,  and  that  not  of 
broad  poetical  effects,  but  of  the 
minute  detail  and  circumstance  of 
every -day  life.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances,  but  this  extract 
from  the  ITER  PER  TAMISIN,  of  the 
bargeman  lighting  his  pipe,  will  serve 
to  show  what  I  mean.  Why  does 
he  call  tobacco  pcetum,  it  may  be 
asked  ?  The  only  solution  that  I 
can  suggest  is  that  Pink-eye,  or 
Squint- eye,  was  a  cant  term  for 
some  species  of  the  weed  at  the 
time.  It  can  hardly  be,  I  think,  the 
word  peat  Latinised. 


His  ita  dispositis,  tubulum   cum  pyxide 

magna 
Depromit,  nigrum  longus  quern    fecerat 

usus. 
Hunc  postquam  implerat  pseto,  silicemque 

pararat, 

Excussit  scintillam  ;  ubi  copia  ponitur  afcri 
Fomitis,  hinc  ignem  sibi  multum  exugit, 

et  haustu 
Accendeus    crebro,     surgentes     deprimit 

herbas 
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Extr  iino  digito:  in  cineres  albescere  psetum 
Incipit  et  liaso  gratos  eniittit  odores. 

This  thus  disposed,  a  pipe  with  ample 
oowl 

He  handles,  blackened  with  familiar  use  ; 

Stufls  with  the  fragrant  herb,  and  flint 
prepares 

To  s  ;rike  the  spark  ;  and  thence  from  fuel 
•stored, 

Black  provender,  he  spouts  a  plenteous 
flame, 

Kim  [ling  with  frequent  gusts  of  breath 
indrawn  : 

Meanwhile  he  tends  with  cautious  finger- 
tip 

The  rising  fibres  ;  into  lightest  ash 

Whbening,  they  pour  the  aromatic  fumes. 

Vincent  Bourne  had  that  passionate 
sympathy  with  and  delight  in  youth 
that  is  the  surest  testimony  to  a  heart 
that  does  riot  grow  old.  The  pretty 
ways  and  natural  gestures  of  child- 
hood pleased  him.  He  was  fond  of 
his  boys,  and  allowed  that  fondness 
to  be  evident,  at  a  time  when  brow- 
beating and  insolent  severity  were 
too  much  the  fashion.  In  his  epitaphs 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  deal 
with  the  young,  and  touch  on  the 
immemorial  fragrance  of  early  death 
with  a  peculiar  pathos.  There  is  an 
epitaph  on  a  Westminster  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  where  he  most 
touchingly  alludes  to  the  thought 
that  he  died  both  beautiful  and 
innocent ;  and  an  epitaph  of  a  little 
girl  who,  he  said  in  quaint  phrase, 
had  the  modest  red  of  roses  and  the 
pure  whiteness  of  lilies  in  her  face. 
Again  the  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  is  full 
of  dolicate  beauty  ;  but  I  will  give  in 
full  what  seems  to  me  the  sweetest  of 
all.  It  is  printed  among  the  authentic 
epitaphs,  but  it  is,  I  imagine,  purely 
fanciful. 

EPITAPHIUM   IN   SEPTEM   AN- 
NORUM  PUELLULAM. 

i  lain  suavis  mea  Chloris,  et  venusta, 
Vi  fcse  quam  fuerit  brevis,  monebunt 
Hic-circum  violae  rosseque  fusoe  : 
Q i  arum  purpura,  vix  aperta,  clausa  est 


Sed  nee  dura  nimis  vocare  fata, 
Nee  fas  est  nimiuni  queri  caducse 
De  formse  brevitate,  quam  rependit 
Aeterni  diuturnitas  odoris. 


My  pretty  Chloris, — ah,  how  sweet 
The  roses  o'er  your  head  shall  show  ; 
The  violets,  strewn  above  your  feet 
How  brief  the  life  that  sleeps  below. 
We  must  not  chide  the  grudging  fates, 
Nor  say  how  short  a  lot  was  thine, 
For,  ah,  how  amply  compensates 
The  eternal  fragrance  of  thy  shrine. 

I  subjoin  to  these  a  couple  of 
epigrams  which  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  natural  and  solemn  way  in  which 
he  approaches  death,  as  an  event  not 
necessarily  of  a  gloomy  and  forbidding 
character,  but  as  tending  to  draw  out 
and  develope  an  intimate  and  re- 
gretful hope  in  the  survivors.  There 
is  nothing  austere  about  his  phil- 
osophy ;  it  puts  aside  pompous  and 
formal  consolations,  and  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  with  a  child- 
like simplicity.  The  first  deals  with 
the  Pyramids,  the  second  with  an 
incident,  real  or  fancied,  connected 
with  the  burial  of  Queen  Mary  at 
Westminster. 

PYBAMJS. 
Pyramidum  sumptus,  ad  coelum  et  sidera 

ducti, 
Quid  dignum   tanta  mole,  quid  intus 

habent  ? 
Ah!   nihil  intus  habent,  nisi  nigrurn  in- 

forme  cadaver  ; 

Durata  in  saxum  est  cui  medicata  caro. 
Ergone  porrigitur  monumentum  in  jugera 

total 
Ergo    tot    annorum,    tot    mammmque 

labor! 
Integra  sit  rnorum  tibi  vita  :  hsec  pyramis 

esto, 
Et  poterunt  tumulo  sex  satis  esse  pedes. 


Aspiring  monument  of  human  toil 

What  lies  beneath  that's  worth  so  vast  a 

coil? 

A  shapeless  blackened  corpse,  set  all  alone, 

"  Embalmed  and  mummied  into  silent  stone. 

The   mighty  pile  its    ponderous    circuit 

rears  ; 

Ah,  ingenuity  !  ah,  wasted  years  ! 
Pure  be  thy  life  ;  let  pompous  trappings 

be  ! 
Six  feet  of  kindly  earth's  enough  for  thee  ! 
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PIETAS  RUBECUL.E. 

Quse   tibi    regalis    dederant    diadematis 

auruin, 

Dant  et  funereum  fana,  Maria,  tliolum. 
Quisque  suis  vicibus,  msesto  stant  ordine 

flentes  ; 

Oreque  velato  femina  triste  silet. 
Parva    avis    interea,   residens    in  vertice 

summo, 

Emittit  tremula  lugubre  voce  melos. 
Vespera  nee  claudit,  nee  luceni  Aurora  re- 

cludit, 

Quin  eadem  repetat  fnnebre  carmen  avis. 
Tale  nihil  dederint  vel  Mausolea  ;  Marian 

Haac  pietas  soli  debita  vera  fuit. 
Venales  lacrymse,  jussique  i'acessite  fletus  ; 
Sumptibus  hie  nullis   luctus  emendus 
erit. 


The  ancient  fane  that  crowned  thy  flashing 
\  head, 

Oh  queen,  oh  mother  !  now  receives  thee 
dead. 

The  mourning  train,  in  funeral  pomp  ar- 
rayed, 

Weeping  adore  the  venerable  shade. 

A  duteous  bird  the  while,  high  perched 
above, 

Utters  the  tremulous  notes  of  tender  love. 

Each  waning  eve,  each  dewy  opening  day, 

That  gentle  heart  repeats  his  solemn  lay. 

No  lamentable  anthem  pealing  high 

Can  match  the  gift  of  pious  minstrelsy. 

Tears,  venal  tears,  ye  cannot  give  relief. 

No  lavished  gold  can  purchase  natural 
grief ! 

There  have  been  several  editions  of 
Vincent  Bourne ;  three  of  them 
deserve,  bibliographical))',  a  word. 
The  first  is  the  third  of  his  publica- 
tions, a  very  rare  and  beautiful  book, 
which  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  I  have  been  privileged  to 
examine.  This  is  POEMATIA,  LATIN  E 

PARTIM       REDDITA,        PARTIM       SCRIPTA, 

printed  by  J.  Watts,  1734,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  it  is 
a  small  volume  printed  in  italics  of  the 
tribe  of  Aldus,  with  quaint  head  and 
tail-pieces,  and  red  lines  ruled  by  hand. 
The  next  is  the  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 
of  1772,  a  handsome  quarto,  published 


by  subscription.  The  third  is  POEMS 
BY  VINCENT  BOURNE  published  by 
Pickering  in  1840,  with  a  memoir  and 
notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  This 
is  a  carefully  and  beautifully  printed 
book,  with  but  one  drawback. 
Whenever  an  ornamental  head-piece 
is  inserted  at  the  top  of  a  page,  the 
number  of  the  page  is  omitted.  This 
tiresome  affectation  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  find  any  particular  poem. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
Vincent  Bourne  will  be  read  or 
appreciated  by  the  general  reader. 
But  any  one  with  an  adequate  stock 
of  Latin,  who  is  given  to  wandering 
among  the  byways  of  literature,  will 
find  him  a  singularly  original  and 
poetical  writer.  He  was  no  academic 
spirit,  writing  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  of  frigid  generalities  and 
classical  ineptitudes.  He  was  rather 
a  man  with  a  warm  heart  and  a 
capacious  eye,  finding  any  trait  of 
human  character,  any  grouping  of  the 
grotesque  or  tender  furniture  of  life, 
interesting  and  memorable.  He  re- 
minds one  of  the  man  in  Robert 
Browning's  poem.  How  IT  STRIKES  A 
CONTEMPORARY,  who  went  about  in  his 
old  cloak,  with  quiet  observant  eyes, 
noting  the  horse  that  was  beaten,  and 
trying  the  mortar  of  the  new  house 
with  his  stick,  and  came  home  and 
wrote  it  all  to  his  lord  the  king. 
Vincent  Bourne  had  of  course  no 
moral  object  in  his  writings  ;  he  had 
merely  the  impulse  to  sing,  and  we. 
may  regret  with  Lamb  that  so  delicate 
and  sensitive  a  spirit  chose  a  vehicle 
which  would  debar  so  many  from 
walking  in  his  company.  With  his 
greasy  locks  and  dirty  gown,  his 
indolence  and  his  good-humour,  the 
shabby  usher  of  Westminster,  with 
his  pure  spirit  and  clear  eyes,  has  a 
place  reserved  for  him  in  the  stately 
procession,  "  where  is  nor  first,  nor 
last." 

ARTHUR  C.  BENSON. 
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WITH  the  closing  days  of  last  year 
thero  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Francis  the  Second,  the  ex-King  of 
Naples,  one  of  the  last  survivals  of  the 
old  regime  of  an  oppressed  and  dis- 
unitad  Italy.  He  had  outlived  his  short 
and  troubled  reign  for  over  thirty  years, 
a  period  which,  though  it  seems  long, 
is  relatively  short  in  the  history  of 
nations  ;  and  his  death,  occurring  at 
a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Italy  had 
reached  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  period 
since  the  attainment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, serves  to  remind  us  how 
constantly  human  hopes  are  disap- 
poir  ted,  and  how  closely  intertwined 
is  the  present  state  of  Italy  with  her 
past. 

The  contemplation  of  Italy  to-day 
awakens  a  feeling  of  surprise  and 
disappointment ;  surprise  that  her  af- 
fairs should  have  been  allowed  to  drift 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  disappointment 
at  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
Italians  to  cope  with  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  already  scandalous, 
and  which  threatens,  if  it  be  not 
quiokly  mended,  to  land  the  country 
in  {i  state  of  anarchy  and  ruin.  Italy 
has  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days.  The 
perilous  financial  situation  with  its 
continually  recurring  deficits,  the 
bin  densome  taxation,  the  riotous  pro- 
tes^ations  of  the  suffering  people, 
were  bad  enough  in  themselves  ;  but 
as  though  the  cup  was  not  yet  full, 
there  have  been  added  a  series  of 
Bank  scandals  which  have  almost 
eqi  ailed  those  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
have  spread  everywhere  a  sense  of  deep 
distrust,  and  have  culminated  in  in- 
sinuations on  the  personal  integrity 
of  Signor  Crispi  himself.  That  such 
a  spectacle  should  arouse  a  sense  of 
pained  surprise  is  but  natural  ;  for  it- 
mi.,'ht  well  have  been  expected  that 
me  Q  would  have  been  found  among  the 


Italians  equal  to  grappling  with  the 
crisis.  The  making  of  Italy,  it 
is  remembered,  produced  a  band  of 
men,  each  in  their  divers  ways  of 
extraordinary  powers  ;  Mazzini,  the 
dreamy  democrat  and  irreconcilable 
republican  ;  Cavour,  the  master-states- 
man and  diplomatist  ;  Manin,  the 
Dictator  of  Venice ;  D'Azeglio,  the 
versatile  novelist,  painter,  and  political 
pamphleteer ;  Ricasoli,  the  "  Iron 
Baron  "  ;  Gioberti,  the  eloquent  and 
erudite  priest,  whose  book  on  THE 
PRIMACY  OF  ITALY  sounded  like  a 
trumpet-call  to  action  ;  Garibaldi, 
the  prince  of  guerrilla  soldiers ;  Ugo 
Bassi,  the  monk  and  martyr ;  Mamiani, 
Minghetti,  and  many  others  who  with 
their  various  talents  served  their 
country  well.  Is  the  mould  then 
already  broken,  the  type  destroyed  ? 
Is  the  race  of  heroes  now  extinct? 
It  passes  comprehension  that  a  people 
who  but  yesterday  brought  their 
country  back  from  a  state  of  death 
to  life  should  thus  apparently  de- 
generate. Yet  the  explanation,  after 
all,  is  simple.  The  roots  of  the  evil  are 
deep  and  firmly  laid  in  anterior  events 
and  in  that  past  history  which,  as  the 
old  Greeks  said,  the  Gods  themselves 
cannot  recall.  Time  has  its  revenges  ; 
the  past  is  the  seed-plot  of  the  present, 
and  as  man  has  sown,  so  shall  he 
reap. 

There  is  in  truth  hardly  a  single 
element  in  the  present  situation 
which,  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
Italian  history  and  of  human  nature, 
might  not  have  been  predicted.  How 
natural  has  been  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  will  be  clearly  seen  from  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  makers  of  Italy  had 
to  grapple,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
problem  was  ultimately  solved. 

Up  to  the  days  of   Solferino   and 
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Magenta  in  1859  Italy  was  nothing 
but  a  group  of  disconnected  States,  a 
mere  "  geographical  expression,"  over 
which  the  weight  of  Austrian  domin- 
ation hung  like  a  pall.  Everywhere 
were  differences  of  race,  language, 
history,  and  tradition.  In  Rome  and 
Florence  only  was  pure  Italian  spoken. 
In  Piedmont  and  Savoy  French  was 
the  language  of  the  educated  classes ; 
in  the  Chamber  at  Turin  both  French 
and  Italian  were  permitted  to  be 
spoken,  and  Cavour  himself  was  much 
more  fluent  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  Earl  of  Derby  once  gave 
great  offence  by  applying  to  the 
Italians  a  quotation  from  MACBETH  : 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As    hounds    and    greyhounds,    mongrels, 

spaniels,  curs, 
Sloughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are 

clept 
All  by  the  name  of  clogs. 

Yet  in  depreciatory  sneers  he  hardly 
exceeded  the  Italians  themselves. 
P'Azeglio  in  his  Memoirs  tells  us  that 
in  the  presence  of  foreigners  he 
blushed  to  call  himself  Italian  ;  Guer- 
razzi,  the  Tuscan  novelist  and  dema- 
gogue, likened  his  country  to  "a 
bundle  of  rags  in  the  shop  of  a  second- 
hand dealer ; "  while  the  satirist 
Giusti  in  his  famous  poem  of  THE 
BOOT  called  her  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  Except  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  there  was  no  national 
.dynasty  which  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Every- 
where else  the  chief  of  the  State  was 
.either  a  scion  of  the  Austrian  House 
.of  Hapsburg  or  under  its  protection ; 
or,  as  Giusti  well  said,  there  hung  over 
Italy  a  sword  of  which  Austria  formed 
-the  blade  and  the  Papacy  the  cross. 
The  sword  and  the  crozier  were  welded 
together.  Only  in  the  Sardinian 
.State  and  in  Austrian  Lombardy  and 
Venice  was  there  any  government 
which  was  not  hopelessly  inefficient 
and  corrupt ;  elsewhere  men  lived  in 
a  realm  of  darkness,  a  veritable  in- 
tellectual ghetto.  As  D'Azeglio  put 
it,  the  hand  of  Thersites  wielded  the 
.spear  of  Achilles.  A  more  deplorable 


and  apparently  hopeless  situation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  ;  robed  in  despair 
Italy  sat  "  elegiacally  dreaming  on  her 
ruins."     And   to  this  wretched  state 
of    things    it    must    in    candour    be 
admitted  that  the  Italians  themselves 
contributed  not  a  little.    Individualist, 
calculating  and  practical  in  the  pursuit 
of  worldly  ends,  passionate  and  suspici- 
ous, they  never  combined  to  consum- 
mate any  great  and   national  object. 
Provincialism  and  municipalise!  were 
the  canker  that  eat  the  heart  out  of 
Italian    nationality.      If    it    had    not 
been  for  sordid    provincial  jealousies 
and  quarrels  Italy  might  have    been 
one  and  independent  long  before  she 
actually  became  so.  The  events  of  1848 
are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact. 
Never  were  events  more  glorious  for 
Italy  than  when  after  the  "  Five  Days 
of  Milan,"  the  Austrians  were  driven 
almost  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Lom- 
bardy.    But  while  the  Italians  were 
wrangling  and  debating,  the  Austrians 
walked  in  again.     For  the  only  thing 
on  which  the  Italians  were  agreed  was 
in    raising    the    cry    of    "  Out    with 
the    foreigner   (fuori   lo    straniero) .' " 
But   what  was  to  replace  him  hardly 
two  persons  could  agree.     Some,   like 
Mazzini,    were   for    Republics   every- 
where ;  others  for  a  single  State  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia  for  sovereign  ; 
while   some,    like    Gioberti,   urged    a 
loose  confederation   under   the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pope.    Turin  was  jealous 
of  Milan  ;  the    republicans  and  mon- 
archists hated  one  another  only  less 
than    Austria ;    and    eventually    Pius 
the   Ninth    shrank     back    from    the 
national  war  of  independence,  and  in 
a  moment  of  crisis  the  King  of  Naples 
recalled   his  troops  from  the  field  of 
operations.      He  was    afraid,    as    in- 
deed were  many  others,  that  victory 
might  end  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Sardinian  State  and  Crown.    There 
were  few  who  sow  that  there  was  one 
road    only    to    Italian    independence ; 
and  that  was    through  the  might  of 
the  Sardinian    arms.     There    lay  the 
only  great  military  force  which  Italy 
there,    as    events    subse- 
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quently  proved,  was  the  Italian 
Prt  ssia,  which  alone  could  lead  the 
way  to  victory.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
whom  a  parochial  spirit  did  not  blind ; 
but  it  blinded  most,  and  the  chance 
that  Fortune  gave  was  lost. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  state  of  things 
with  which  the  builders  of  Italian  unity 
had  to  grapple.  What  then  was  the 
way  in  which  they  met  it,  and  the  key 
of  i;heir  success  ?  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  said  that  victory  was  achieved 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
wh  ch  had  been  hoped ;  it  was  in 
fac3  by  force  of  foreign  arms.  It 
had  been  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Italians  that  they  would  work  out 
their  own  salvation  (Italia  far  a  da 
se).  Yet  to  the  aid  of  France  alone 
can  the  victories  which  drove  out 
Austria  be  ascribed.  And  it  may 
certainly  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  for  the  Italians 
as  a  nation  that  their  independence 
should  have  been  postponed  for  at 
least  a  generation,  if  they  could  have 
only  gained  that  independence  through 
their  own  unaided  force  and  genius. 
As  it  was  they  had  not  received  a 
sufficient  political  education.  Almost 
at  a  single  bound  they  advanced  from 
a  state  of  slavery  to  freedom,  and 
excepting  in  the  North  there  was  no 
period  of  transition,  no  time  of  pre- 
paration, no  apprenticeship  in  the 
exorcise  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
citizen.  So  that  when  the  day  of 
emancipation  came,  the  majority  were 
wholly  unprepared  to  assume  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the 
evil.  If  Italy  had  gained  her  inde- 
pendence alone  and  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  arms,  she  would  be  to-day 
a  greater  and  a  freer  power ;  for  be 
it  right  or  wrong,  no  Frenchman  can 
forget  the  debt,  and  the  weight  of 
obligation  hangs  heavy  as  a  millstone 
round  Italian  necks. 

Secondly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  victory  was  almost  entirely 
duo  to  the  efforts  and  self-sacrifice  of 
tho  middle  classes.  The  lower  classes, 
su  ik  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
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hardly  stirred   a    finger,    if   they  did 
not  sometimes  show  an  actually  hos- 
tile spirit  to  the  movement.     So  long 
as   they   were   assured    of    the    bare 
necessities   of    life,    it   mattered    not 
to  them  whether  they  were  governed 
by  a   despot   or   a   parliament ;    and 
it   is  perfectly  well   known   that    in 
the  war  of    1848  the  Lombards  ren- 
dered   supplies    and   valuable    infor- 
mation to  the  Austrian  troops.     Ex- 
cept in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  the 
aristocracy  almost  entirely  held  aloof. 
To  men  like  Count  Cavour,  the  Mar- 
quis D'Azeglio,  Counts  Confalonieri, 
Arrivabene,  and  Baron    Poerio,    the 
cause    was   indebted    for    services    of 
the  very  highest  kind.     But  for  the 
most  part,  as  satellites  that  revolved 
with  a  dim  reflected  light  round  the 
various  petty  courts,  or  as  allied  by 
interests  and  ambitions  to  the  Church, 
they  thought  they  had  everything  to 
lose   and   little   to   gain   by    a   revo- 
lutionary change.      Self-satisfied  and 
sleek,   they  fattened    on   abuse,   and 
were  well  content  to  allow  the  world 
to  continue  as  it  was.      If    not  the 
best    possible,  it   was  a  good    world 
enough   for   them.       In   a   word  the 
revolution  was  in  the  main  the  work 
of  the  professional  and  trading  classes. 
To  those  who  craved  for  intellectual 
light,    for    liberty    of    thought     and 
speech,   for   freedom   from    restraint, 
the  old  regime  was  a  suffocating  hell. 
It  was   the   rule   of   the   priest,    the 
censor,    and    the    police ;    and    there 
was  no  alternative  but  the   resigna- 
tion of  submission,  or  a  life  of  under- 
ground revolutionary  intrigue,  which 
usually  ended  on  the  scaffold  or   in 
exile.       As   Mazzini   tells   us   in   his 
Memoirs,     no    government    in   Italy 
could  endure  a  young  man  who  lived 
much  alone  and  was  given  to  medita- 
tion.     The   Press    was    gagged    and 
muzzled,    Scientific    Congresses    were 
looked  upon    askance,   and    railways 
were      frequently     forbidden.        The 
course   of    trade    was    choked    by    a 
rank  growth  of  interminable  customs- 
duties   and  irritating  taxes,   so   that 
there  was  no  outlet  for  the  capitalist, 
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the   manufacturer,  or   the    merchant. 
Tn  the   face  of   all  this  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  middle 
classes,  sick   with   hope  deferred  and 
driven  to  despair,  should  at  any  cost 
have  wrought  the  revolution.      But 
when  that  was  carried  through   they 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  as 
the    governing    body    in   the    newly 
emancipated     State ;     and     this     has 
brought   with   it    a    train    of    most 
disastrous   consequences.      For    when 
the  pressure  was  removed  they  began 
forthwith  to  display  in  the  extremest 
form  the  worst  of  the  vices  which  are 
apparently  inherent  to  the  undiluted 
rule  of  the  middle  classes  of   society. 
That  rule  is  not  usually  one  which  is 
actively    bad ;    its   vices   are   rather 
negative    than    positive ;     but    it   is 
narrow,  leaden,  and  one-sided.     What 
it    was   in    France   in    the   reign   of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  Citizen  King,  and 
how  it  ultimately  ended  is  now  gener- 
ally    known.       De    Tocqueville     has 
described  it  well  enough.     The  spirit, 
he  said,  of  the  middle  classes,  when 
united  with   that  of  the    aristocracy 
or  of  the  people,  can  work  miracles ; 
but  when  it  acts  alone,  it  will  pro- 
duce   nothing  else  but  a  government 
without  force  and  without   grandeur. 
In  France  after    1830    they     domin- 
ated everything ;  they  were  not  only 
masters,  but  they,  so  to  speak,  farmed 
the  whole  of  society,  occupying  every 
post  and  office,  which  they  multiplied 
to    an   extravagant    extent,    till   they 
ended  by  living  chiefly  at  the  public 
expense.     In  a  word,  the  government 
took  at  that  time  the  form  and  the 
character  of   an   industrial  company. 
The  rule  of  the  English  middle  classes, 
which  lasted,  roughly  speaking,  from 
1832  to   1867,  was,  thanks  to   their 
character,  preserved  from  such  a  fate 
as  this;  but  it  was  a  dull  rule  not- 
withstanding, and  its  one  redeeming 
feature,    the    abolition   of    the    Corn 
Laws,  was  in  a  large  measure  a  self- 
interested    movement    of   the    middle 
trading  classes.     That  Italy  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  rule  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  facts. 


The  essential  elements  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  can  be  traced  therefore 
to  a  threefold  source ;  the  vices  of  the 
old  systems  of  government  which  the 
administration  of   a  united  Italy  had 
to  replace,  the  premature  emancipation 
which  was   due   to  foreign  arms,  and 
the  rule  of  the  middle  classes.     When 
it  became  necessary  to  merge  all  the 
administrations  into  one,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  host  of  officials  whose 
services  would    no   longer  be  needed. 
Even  under  the  old  regime  their  num- 
bers were  far  in  excess  of  what  was 
really   required ;  for  when  there  was 
little  or  no  encouragement  to  engage 
in  trade,  in  the  professions,  or  in  a 
military    career,    the    best    prospects 
were  to  be  found  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  State.     Being  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  often  indirectly  bought  and 
sold,  many   offices   were   invented  to 
satisfy  these  aspiring  servants  of  the 
public.      In    the    Papal    States     the 
trade  of  selling  places  was  organised 
on    a    regular    and    well    recognised 
system.      Jugurtha    said    of    ancient 
Rome,  that  if  a  purchaser  could  have 
been   found,    the    State    itself    would 
have   been  sold  ;  and  he  might  have 
said  the  same  of  Papal  Rome.     This, 
then,  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
with     which     the     founders    of     the 
new   Italian    kingdom    had    to  deal ; 
but  they  never  had  the   courage    to 
meet  it  face  to  face,  and  it  is  to  this 
cause  almost  more  than  to  any  other 
that  the  present  financial  difficulty  is 
due.     In   order  to    smooth   over   the 
period  of  transition  many  offices  were 
maintained  which  should  at  once  have 
been  abolished.     The  result  is  that  at 
the  present  hour  the  country  swarms 
with  a  number  of  useless,  but  poorly 
paid  officials  who,    to  eke    out   their 
scanty  pay,  take  bribes  and   rob  the 
Treasury  of  its  due.     The   extent  of 
the  evil  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that   under  the  reforms 
in  the  government  offices  inaugurated 
by  Signor  Sonnino,    the    Minister  of 
Finance,  which  are  to  come  into  force 
early   in  the  present  year,    a  sum  of 
no  less   than   800,000    lire  (£32,000) 
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anr  ually    will   be    saved ;    and  it    is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  even  this 
remedy  is  more  than  superficial.     No 
Ministry  could  have  proposed  a  really 
radical  reform    and    hoped    to     have 
survived.     Signor  Grispi  tried  it  once, 
and  the  angry  factions  of  the  Cham- 
bers   compelled    even    him    to    bend 
before    them.       It    is    the    same    in 
every  department.    There  are  courts 
without     suitors,      schools      without 
scholars,  and  universities  with  plenty 
of    professors    and    hardly   any   stu- 
dents.    In  the  old  Papal  States  with 
a  population  of  about  three  millions 
there    were    seven     universities,    all 
of    which  continue   to   this  day.     In 
181)3    Signor    Martini,    then    Minis- 
ter of  Education,  had  the  courage  to 
propose   to   the    Chamber    to    reduce 
the      payments      to      the      universi- 
ties   from   22,000,000    (£880,000)  to 
12,000,000  lire    (£480,000);    and  he 
pointed   out     as    an    example  of  the 
existing  evil  that  at  the  University  of 
Messina  there  was  a  staff  of  forty- four 
professors  for  only  two  hundred  and 
sixteen   students,    and    that    in    the 
faculty  of  letters  there  were  actually 
seven  professors  for  only  seven  attend- 
ants at  the  lectures.     In  other  places, 
he  observed,  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  higher  grade  were  almost  de- 
serted.    If     there    ever    was   a   case 
when  it    might   have    been   supposed 
that  the    Chamber  would  have  been 
only  too  ready   to  grant  the  powers 
applied  for  it  was  surely  this.  But  the 
Deputies  who  were  interested  in  sup- 
porting  the   continuance  of   the    old 
abases  combined    to    defeat  the  pro- 
posals, and  the  evil  continues  to  this 
hoar.    It  was  the  same  with  the  banks 
and  the  various  institutions  of  credit. 
Some  of  these  should   certainly  have 
beon  amalgamated  or  absorbed  ;   but 
ton     many   interests    were    at    work 
to   render   this    possible,    and    much 
speculative  and   illegitimate  business 
followed   as   a    natural    result,    since 
there   was   not   enough    of    a   really 
genuine  character  to  keep  all  of  them 
properly  employed.     At  last,  towards 
tho  end  of  1893,  the  Government  at- 


tempted to  grapple  with  the  evil,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  National 
Bank  should  absorb  the  Banca  Ro- 
mana,  the  Banca  Toscana  di  Credito, 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  during  the  process  of  the 
amalgamation  that  the  discoveries 
were  made  which  led  to  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Italian  Bank  scandals, 
and  of  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
we  are  very  far  from  having  heard 
the  end. 

This,  then,  is  one  fruitful  source  of 
mischief ;    and  when  we  consider  in 
addition  that  hitherto  the  rule  of  a 
united  Italy  has  been  in  the  main  a 
middle  class  rule,  with  all  those  pecu- 
liar failings  which  were  so  marked  in 
France,  and  which  have  already  been 
briefly   pointed   out,  it   will   be  easy 
to  see  to  what  a  height  that  mischief 
must   have  grown.     It  was  a    bitter 
gibe  of  Heine  that  if  Europe  was  the 
head  of  the  world,  Italy  must,  phreno- 
logically    speaking,    be   its    bump   of 
dishonesty.     It  was  a  cruel  libel,  be- 
cause the  Italians  are  not  a  bit  worse 
than   many  other   people;    but   then 
they  are  no  better.     Indeed  candour 
constrains  us  to  admit  that  they  have 
exhibited  many  of  the  failings  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  De  Tocqueville  pointed 
out   as  being   so   commonly  inherent 
in  the  bourgeois.     The  Deputies,  too, 
in  the  Chamber  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  besetting  sin  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  that  of  falling  into  groups 
based  upon  no  dividing  lines  of  prin- 
ciple, but   of   a  purely   factious  and 
interested  kind.     The  Italians  them- 
selves are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact, 
and    call    it    by     the     word    parlia- 
inentarismo.     There    should    be    only 
two  parties  in  the  Italian  Chamber  ; 
those  who  rally  round  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  those  who  openly  proclaim 
themselves   republicans.      Instead    of 
that  there  are  the  Right,  the   Left, 
the   Centre,   the    Right    Centre,   the 
Left    Centre,    the    Irredentists,    the 
Socialists,  and  probably  more  besides. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  in  which  the 
Italian  Deputies  might  and  ought  to 
act  in  concert ;  but  their  whole  energies 
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appear  to  be  consumed  in  intrigues 
for  place  and  power.  Meanwhile  re- 
forms remain  neglected,  wrong  is  un- 
redressed,  and  the  national  finances 
hurry  on  towards  the  rapids.  It  is 
indeed  a  case  of  Nero  fiddling  while 
Home  burned.  The  worst  thing  about 
the  situation  is  that  self-interest  alone 
withholds  many  Deputies  from  bold 
and  honest  effort  at  reform.  Many 
offices  afford  many  opportunities  of 
patronage,  and  that  again  influences 
votes.  Then  again  the  old  provincial 
jealousies  crop  up,  and  a  Deputy  will 
sometimes  prefer  the  local  interests  of 
his  constituency  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation;  while  it  is  commonly  whis- 
pered that  bribery  has  carried  more 
than  one  bill  for  making  railways  and 
other  public  works  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  particular  localities. 

Nor  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  Italian  middle  classes  have  done 
their  plain  duty  towards  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  day  of  Italian 
freedom  found  the  bulk  of  the 
population  sunk  in  ignorance,  sloth, 
and  superstition ;  they  were  hardly 
more  than  slaves  who  were  suddenly 
clothed  with  the  liberty  of  freemen. 
It  was  obvious  that  much  had  to  be 
done  to  render  them  good  citizens  and 
worthy  of  the  nation.  And  though 
not  a  little  has  been  accomplished, 
it  has  not  been  without  discredit 
to  those  who  should  have  known 
better.  One  case  of  a  very  scanda- 
lous kind  occurred  at  Naples.  The 
condition  of  that  city  had  long  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  State,  and  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  million  lire  (£4,000,000) 
was  voted  to  improve  its  sanitation 
and  to  remove  the  horrid  dens  in 
which  the  lazzaroni  used  to  herd. 
The  dens  were  indeed  removed,  but 
the  last  state  of  the  poor  was  worse 
than  the  first ;  for  instead  of  building 
them  new  dwellings,  a  lot  of  man- 
sions were  erected  in  the  stucco  and 
pseudo-grandiose  style.  It  was  indeed 
provided  that,  for  a  year  at  least, 
those  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
shelters  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  mansions  at  nominal  rents  ;  but  it 


will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  richer 
classes  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  enter  in  themselves,  and  that  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
really  poor  were  benefited  at  all. 

It  is  probably  in  the  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies  that  these  evils 
have  reached  their  most  aggravated 
form.  Ib  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  here  only  too  often  there  has 
been  in  operation  a  most  scandal- 
ous system  of  dishonesty  arid  op- 
pression, and  that  the  various  local 
authorities,  the  syndics  and  other 
officials,  have  abused  their  powers 
in  a  way  to  challenge  the  strongest 
condemnation.  In  Italy  some  of  what 
are  here  put  among  the  imperial  taxes 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  peculiarly  irritating  duty,  the 
octroi,  or  dazio  di  consumo,  levied 
upon  all  agricultural  produce  brought 
from  the  country  to  the  towns.  The 
various  jacks-in-office,  puffed  up  as 
they  are  with  a  little  brief  authority, 
often  convert  this  tax  into  a  terrible 
engine  of  oppression.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  other  communal  taxes,  such  as  those 
on  beasts  of  burden  and  the  meal-tax, 
which  are  often  levied  with  gross  in- 
equality. It  would  be  bad  enough  if 
the  evil  ended  here,  but  it  does  not. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  taxes  when  collected  are  often 
either  wasted  or  turned  into  channels 
of  a  most  improper  kind.  Sometimes 
the  money  is  expended  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  which  could  only 
benefit  the  estate  of  a  single  individual ; 
sometimes  in  providing  something 
which  could  be  of  very  little  use  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Both 
at  Palermo  and  Messina,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  crying  need  of  water ; 
but  this  important  object  was  neg- 
lected, and  large  theatres  were  built 
instead  at  the  cost  of  many  million 
lire.  To  such  a  height  in  some  places 
has  corruption  reached  that  in  order 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  reign 
of  corruption  and  abuse,  the  electoral 
lists  have  been  tampered  with,  and 
those  candidates  who,  if  returned, 
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we  uld  have  made  an  end  of  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  things,  naturally  came 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Tam- 
many Hall  is  found  in  other  latitudes 
thin  New  York. 

In  Sicily  in  particular,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  there  has  been  a  por- 
tentous growth  of  discontent  and 
misery,  culminating  in  riots  which 
hf,d  to  be  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  Signer  Crispi,  himself  a 
Sicilian,  was  compelled  to  proclaim  a 
state  of  siege  throughout  the  island. 
During  the  year  1893  ninety-five  lives 
ware  lost  in  conflicts  between  the 
rioters  and  the  soldiery.  It  is  true 
that  the  rupture  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  agricultural 
depression,  have  added  to  the  evil; 
bit  apart  from  these  considerations 
the  condition  of  the  Sicilian  lower 
c]  asses  was  already  sufficiently  wretch- 
ed. Both  in  matters  of  education  and 
morality  they  compare  very  badly 
with  the  better  parts  of  Italy.  Here 
are  the  statistics  given  for  the  year 
1891.  The  number  of  illiterates  in 
Sicily  was  as  high  as  seventy-one 
per  cent.,  while  in  Piedmont  it  was 
only  twelve  ;  in  Sicily  again  the 
rumber  of  convictions  for  homicide 
was  twenty  eight,  for  crimes  of 
violence  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
£  nd  for  theft  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
t  wo ;  while  in  Piedmont  the  numbers 
A/ere  four,  one  hundred  and  three,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  respec- 
\  ively.  The  crime  of  cattle  and  horse 
stealing,  known  locally  as  abigeato, 
is  common  too  in  Sicily,  and  there  are 
occasional  outbreaks  of  regular  acts  of 
brigandage.  Much  of  this  is  due 
vo  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
people.  Those  who  are  in  the  position 
of  peasant  proprietors,  or  who  hold  as 
tenants  of  the  better  class  of  landlords, 
;ire  comparatively  well  off  ;  but  under 
i  mischievous  system  a  number  of 
estates  are  repeatedly  sublet,  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  actually  cul- 
tivate the  soil  is  then  deplorable  in- 
deed. Nor  are  the  workers  in 
the  sulphur  mines  in  a  much 
better  case.  Some  of  them  receive 


under  three  lire  a  day,  and  even  that 
is  paid  them  with  the  deductions  in- 
volved in  the  truck  system,  or  quickly 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  money- lender. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Sicilian 
population  have  been  largely  infected 
with  Socialist  doctrines.  In  1891  they 
returned  as  a  Deputy  the  Socialist 
propagandist  De  Felice,  and  early  in 
the  present  year,  at  a  by-election  at 
Palermo,  the  Socialist  Bosco  was  re- 
turned by  a  large  majority,  though  he 
had  been  condemned  by  a  court-martial 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  riots, 
and  was  actually  at  the  time  under- 
going his  imprisonment.  Almost  the 
whole  island  indeed  was  honeycombed 
by  Socialist  societies,  which  were 
known  as  fasci  dei  lavatori.  These 
at  the  lowest  computation  have  been 
put  down  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  the  total  of  the  mem- 
bers enrolled  was  probably  not  much 
short  of  three  hundred  thousand. 
Originally  workmen's  combinations  of 
an  ordinary  kind,  these  societies,  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty  and  misled 
by  Socialist  orators  and  teachers,  seem 
to  have  adopted  a  creed  of  a  danger- 
ous and  revolutionary  kind,  with  what 
consequences  everybody  knows.  Acts 
of  violence  were  committed,  attacks 
were  made  upon  the  municipal  build- 
ings and  authorities,  prisons  were 
opened,  and  the  usual  reprisals  and 
massacres  by  the  military  followed. 
But  the  exactions  of  the  municipal 
and  the  communal  authorities  were 
clearly  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  evil ;  it  was  upon  them 
that  the  rage  of  the  rioters  was 
directed,  and  the  cries  raised  were 
"  Down  with  the  taxes  !  "  and  "  Down 
with  the  syndic  !  "  while  portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  were  carried  in 
procession  and  their  names  greeted 
everywhere  with  cries  of  exultation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  the  acts  of  outrage  and  the 
measures  of  repression  which  will  mark 
the  past  year  in  Sicily  as  one  of  evil 
memory.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  how  sad  a  state  of  things 
exists,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to 
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the  abuses  and  extortions  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
neglect  and  disregard  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society.  Yet 
there  should  be  no  reason  to  despair. 
Some  indeed  have  maintained  that  the 
Italians  are  actually  suffering  more 
now  than  they  did  in  the  old  days  of 
disunion  and  oppression.  That  is  ob- 
viously an  exaggeration ;  but  even  if 
some  degree  of  truth  be  allowed  it, 
there  must  be  few  Italians  who,  would 
not  prefer  to  see  their  country  free 
rather  than  revelling  in  ease  and 
material  enjoyment.  The  remedy  is 
within  their  own  hands,  if  they  will 
but  grasp  it,  and  they  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact.  They  must  put 
aside  their  intrigues  and  factious 
parliamentary  combinations,  and  unite 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The 
Italians  are  one  of  those  nations  which 


require  the  stress  of  circumstances  to 
bring  out  the  heroic  qualities  which 
they  undoubtedly  possess.  Sir  James 
Hudson,  who  for  many  years  was 
British  Minister  at  Turin,  and  whom 
Cavour  loved  to  call  Italianissimo, 
used  to  say  that  he  never  knew  a 
people  who  so  readily  collapsed  as  the 
Italians.  This  seems  to  be  so  far 
true  that,  after  a  period  of  heroic 
effort,  they  have  sunk  into  a  state  in 
which  mean  and  petty  objects  have 
thrust  out  of  sight  the  higher  interests 
of  life.  But  the  evil  is  not  insuper- 
able, and  patriotic  hearts  still  beat 
beneath  Italian  breasts.  It  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  all  parties  will 
soon  unite,  as  Signer  Crispi  said,  to 
proclaim  "a  truce  of  God,"  and  in- 
augurate a  new  and  glorious  era  for 
their  country. 

C.  B.  ROYLANCE-KENT. 
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VALOGNES  is  not  the  place  it  used 
to  be,  and  the  same  sort  of  people  come 
there  no  more.  Instead  of  kings 
prancing  up  with  armies  behind  them, 
peasants  with  flocks  of  sheep  are  the 
only  invaders  of  Valognes  to-day.  It 
surely  is  a  grievous  descent  in  the 
picturesque.  Even  a  marauding  baron 
(to  leave  a  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  or  a 
Dunois  out  of  the  question),  were  a 
more  distinguished  visitor  than  a 
couple  of  dusty  wretches  on  an  over- 
loaded tricycle.  Yet  such  is  the  fate 
of  Valognes.  The  du  Guesclins,  the 
Danois,  the  kings,  the  barons  are  all 
departed,  and  we  alone  remain, — we, 
the  aforesaid  dusty  wretches  on  a  tri- 
cycle,— riding  into  Valognes  in  the 
dusk  of  a  May  evening. 

Although  changed  in  character  and 
in  fortunes,  Valognes  stands  just 
where  it  did  in  1047,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  forests  pretty  much  as  it  was 
then,  only  the  forests  (like  its  visitors) 
have  changed  also  in  character.  With 
the  advance  of  civilisation  the  forests 
have  been  civilised.  They  have  been 
trimmed,  shaved,  and  swept,  till  each 
tree  bears  the  somewhat  affected  re- 
semblance to  its  shaggy  ancestor  that 
a  well-groomed  poodle  bears  to  a  wild 
wolf.  But  the  forests  are  not  to  be 
despised,  although  they  have  been  so 
completely  Frenchified,  if  one  may  be 
permitted  the  expression.  All  the  dead 
leaves  have  indeed  been  so  carefully 
cleared  away  that  the  forest  looks  like 
the  pleasure-ground  of  some  noble 
estate  ;  but  the  sweeper's  broom  has 
kindly  left  unharmed  the  bulbs  of  dwarf 
daffodils,  and  the  roots  of  wood  ane- 
mones, and  the  pale  smiling  primroses. 
These  spriDg  up  and  rejoice  in  the 
sunlight  that  trickles  gently  through 
tiie  delicate  twigs  and  still  fairy-like 
loaves  of  the  awakening  beeches.  They 


blossom  by  millions,  and  the  air  is 
sweet  with  the  fleeting  breath  of 
spring. 

Now  we,  the  aforesaid  dusty 
wretches,  had  come  to  Valognes  for 
a  definite  object.  We  were  in  search 
of  footprints,  the  footprints  of  a  man 
dead  over  eight  hundred  years  ;  but 
so  firm  was  his  march  through  life 
that  we  found  them  all  over  Nor- 
mandy, beside  crumbling  castles,  in 
the  middle  of  ancient  towns,  on  rolling 
plains,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
here  near  Valognes  in  the  very  water 
itself.  So  long  as  memory  lasts  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  race  endures,  men 
will  keep  their  interest  in  the  career 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  There  is 
a  whole  volume  of  romance  in  his 
early  years  alone,  and  fortunately  the 
Normans  were  good  at  writing  books, 
so  that  they  have  left  us  ample  record 
of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  their 
dukes.  So  far  as  most  of  us  English 
folk  are  concerned,  William  the  Con- 
queror may  be  said  to  have  begun  life 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  but  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life  before  that. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  incident  of 
Valognes.  Duke  William  was  then 
just  nineteen  years  old.  Very  tall  he 
was  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine 
manly  countenance.  As  a  boy  he  had 
been  famous  for  his  pretty  face,  and  es- 
pecially for  his  rosy  cheeks.  He  was 
as  fond  of  sport  as  any  boy  or  duke 
could  be,  and  was  particularly  apt  at 
shooting  with  the  bow.  Now,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  in  the  year 
1047,  this  young  William  summoned 
a  great  hunting-party  to  beat  the 
forest  about  Valognes.  The  forest 
then  abounded  in  game,  which  is 
more  than  it  does  now,  thanks  to  all 
the  sweeping  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilisation.  Duke  William  came  into 
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Valognes  with  his  guests,  a  goodly 
company,  who  filled  up  all  the  town  and 
the  hostelries  thereof.  There  came 
also  several  persons  who  were  not  in- 
vited, among  them  a  Fool  named 
Gallet,  and  several  nobles  who  in  the 
end  proved  to  be  the  greatest  fools  of 
all.  These  were  in  particular  Guy  of 
Burgundy,  cousin  to  the  young  Duke, 
Neal,  Viscount  du  Cotentin,  Randolph 
of  the  Bessin,  and  Hamon  "  with  the 
Teeth."  One  hardly  dares  to  imagine 
what  his  teeth  must  have  been  like, 
to  have  bitten  their  way  into  history 
and  to  have  lasted  for  eight  centuries. 
Now  Hamon  (with  his  teeth)  rested  at 
an  inn  outside  the  walls,  and  with 
him  his  friends  and  their  men.  The 
inn  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  place 
enough,  for  while  they  rested  and 
talked  over  their  plot  Gallet  was 
asleep  in  the  loft  overhead  in  the 
straw. 

Gallet's  sleep  was  light,  or  his 
dreams  bad ;  at  any  rate  he  awoke, 
heard  a  noise  of  voices  below  him, 
peeped  through  a  crack  in  the  floor,  saw 
the  room  below  filled  with  many  great 
personages,  and  promptly  addressed 
himself  to  hear  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect 
that  the  fate  of  a  mighty  nation  at 
this  moment  turned  upon  a  crack  in  a 
floor  and  the  sense  of  a  Fool  who  was 
eavesdropping. 

Hamon  (one  can  hardly  imagine  him 
with  a  gentle  voice)  must  have  talked 
loud  and  long  with  his  friends, — a  dan- 
gerous habit  for  conspirators — and  the 
Fool  with  his  ear  at  the  crack  was 
soon  made  aware  of  their  project. 
They  had  come  to  Yalognes  to  kill 
Duke  William  and  to  place  his  cousin 
Guy  on  the  throne  of  Normandy. 
Gallet  had  often  appeared  before 
William  and  amused  him  with  knav- 
ish pranks,  but  he  never  appeared 
with  more  effect  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. No  sooner  had  he  understood 
the  purport  of  the  barons'  talk  than 
he  snatched  up  his  staff  and  made  off 
at  all  speed  for  the  castle,  where 
William  was  lodged  attended  by  only 
a  few  servants.  It  was  just  mid- 


night when  Gallet  arrived,  and  the 
Duke  was  in  bed,  but  the  painstaking 
chronicler  bids  us  note  he  "  knows 
not  whether  he  slept  or  waked."  The 
Fool  knocked  lustily,  was  admitted, 
and  instantly  began  to  yell,  "Fly! 
Fly !  Your  enemies  are  upon  you  to 
slay  you!"  Up  the  stairs  he  went, 
making  the  most  lamentable  outcries 
and  knocking  vigorously  against  the 
steps  the  while.  "Where  art  thou 
sleeping,  William?"  he  shouted. 
"  Why  tarriest  thou  ?  Thou  art  a 
dead  man  unless  thou  fliest.  Doubt 
me  not ;  I  saw  thine  enemies  arming. 
Arise,  sweet  friend ;  fly,  or  thou  wilt 
be  taken  ! " 

William  sprang  from  his  bed,  seized 
his  cloak,  but  "  asked  not  for  further 
news  because  it  did  not  seem  likely  to 
be  good,"  and  dashing  down  stairs  in 
his  nightgear  of  shirt  and  hose, 
mounted  a  horse  without  saddle  and 
galloped  off  for  dear  life.  The  Fool 
remained  in  possession  of  the  castle ; 
and,  viewing  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
hunting-party  not  a  soul  accompanied 
the  Duke  in  his  flight,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  the  only  one  who 
remained  in  possession  also  of  his 
faculties. 

Ere  long  the  conspirators  arrived 
to  be  greeted  by  the  mocking  Fool. 
"  Aha  !  you're  late,  you're  late ! 
William  is  gone — the  Duke  is  fled — 
your  stroke  is  missed  !  But  wait  a 
bit ;  he  will  pay  you  back.  You 
have  made  him  pass  a  bad  night ;  he 
will  make  you  spend  an  ill  day !  " 
Thus  the  Fool  Gallet  and  his  folly. 
It  sounds  much  like  sense ;  at  all 
events  his  folly  did  more  good  to  his 
country,  and  has  left  a  deeper  trace 
in  history,  than  the  wisdom  of  a 
thousand  wiseacres. 

Meanwhile  the  half-clad  Duke  and 
his  barebacked  horse  were  speeding 
through  the  night,  but  not  in  dark- 
ness, for  there  was  a  full  moon  on 
that  eventful  occasion.  Now,  we 
enthusiasts  had  come  to  Yalognes 
purposely  to  follow  William's  road 
that  night  ;  but  the  road  was  gone, 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
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Loi  is  the  Fourteenth.  However,  we 
tapoed  it  at  various  points.  William 
headed  straight  for  Montebourg,  a 
sleepy  place  of  no  interest  to  any  one 
sava  a  dusty  rider  of  tricycles,  who  can 
fine  there  good  cider  and  surpassing 
omelettes.  Down  from  Montebourg 
rode  the  Duke,  and  bearing  away  to 
the  left,  but  still  eastward,  made 
straight  for  Sainte  Marie  du  Mont 
anc.  the  ford  that  lies  at  its  foot. 
The  ford  beneath  Sainte  Marie  is  the 
ugliest-looking  ford  you  ever  saw,  and 
the  man  who  would  cross  it  by  night, 
even  with  a  bright  moon,  was  surely 
hard  pressed.  Imagine  a  wide-mouthed 
river  joined  at  its  outlet  with  another 
swelling  stream,  and  then  between 
two  headlands  picture  these  rivers 
meeting  the  open  sea  and  forming  a 
bay  three  miles  across  facing  north. 
From  Sainte  Marie  du  Mont  on  the 
Yalognes  side  to  St.  Clement  on  the 
Bayeux  side  is  a  good  league,  and  just 
where  the  Douve  meets  the  Yire,  and 
boijh  meet  the  sea,  there,  amid  the 
shifting  sands  of  an  open  roadstead, 
is  the  ford  that  William  of  Normandy, 
in  nightclothes  on  a  barebacked  horse, 
crossed  by  moonlight  in  August  of 
th.it  year  of  grace  1047.  The  tide 
WE  .s  low  when  he  plunged  in ;  it  was 
rising  when  his  horse  staggered  to 
dry  land  at  St.  Clement.  Such  good 
fortune  was  surely  the  work  of  the 
sa;nts  !  He  stopped  and  prayed  at 
St.  Clement.  There  is  a  church  on 
the  same  spot  now,  but  the  saint's 
good  offices  are  less  often  in  request 
since  a  bridge  of  stone,  crossing  the 
rivers  higher  up,  has  taken  away  the 
traffic  from  that  evil-looking  ford. 
Though  safe  from  pursuit  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  flight  of  the  future  Conqueror 
was  almost  as  serious  as  it  was  comical. 
Ha  dared  not  go  near  Bayeux,  which 
w;  is  full  of  his  enemies ;  so,  still 
lugging  the  friendly  seashore,  he 


made  for  Rye,  where  he  tried  to  pass 
unperceived  at  sunrise.  The  lord  of 
Rye  was  standing  at  his  gate,  being 
about  to  go  to  early  mass.  His  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  horse, 
covered  with  foam  and  streaked  with 
blood ,  ridden  by  a  man  but  indifferently 
clothed.  Great  was  his  amazement 
to  discover  in  this  dishevelled  rider 
his  Lord  and  Duke.  He  bade  the 
fugitive  alight,  fed  and  clothed  him, 
and  gave  him  another  horse.  "  'Tis 
a  strong  good  horse,"  said  the  Sieur 
de  Rye ;  "  he  will  not  fail  you  at 
your  need."  Moreover  his  three  sons 
he  gave  also  as  bodyguard,  and  bade 
them  with  their  lives  to  defend  their 
suzerain  and  bring  him  safely  into 
Falaise,  which  they  did. 

It  is  a  long  ride  from  Valognes  to 
Falaise.  We  should  be  sorry  to  attempt 
it  under  three  days,  making  our  own 
stipulations  as  to  roads  ;  and  the  world 
does  not  contain  a  bribe  that  would 
tempt  us  across  that  ford  either  by  day 
or  by  night.  It  is  still  known  as  Vey- 
le-Duc  in  memory  of  William's  head- 
long ride,  and  to  this  day  it  is  shown 
to  tourists  by  that  name.  But  few 
tourists  ever  go  there,  we  fancy ; 
there  is  nothing  to  take  them  except 
sentimental  interest  in  the  past.  The 
country  is  not  pretty  ;  and  though 
the  valley  of  Isigny  produces  the  best 
butter  in  the  world,  you  cannot  get 
any  at  Isigny ;  it  is  all  whisked  off 
to  Paris  before  you  can  get  a  sight  of 
its  golden  pallor.  And  there  are  no 
more  whales  to  be  seen  now,  though 
they  abounded  and  produced  a  fine 
industry  on  the  Cotentin  coast  in  the 
days  when  kings  used  to  frequent 
Valognes.  No,  there  really  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  there  except  the  phantom 
figure  of  a  young  man  riding  by 
moonlight  through  the  waters  of  the 
sea  at  the  Vey-le-Duc. 
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WHEN  we  were  boys  we  used  to  find 
no  season  of  the  year  so  trying  as  the 
weeks  in  which  the  field  or  lawn  be- 
fore the  house  was  sacredly  kept  for 
mowing  grass.  We  could  see  the 
finches  fly  down  into  it  from  one  or 
other  of  the  three  great  elm-trees, 
which  stood  so  proudly  and  threw 
over  it  such  immense  shadows.  The 
finches  would  hover  awhile,  picking 
the  seeds  of  the  taller  grass,  then 
plump  down,  invisible,  unapproach- 
able. 

We  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon 
this  ground,  sacred  to  the  mower, — 
worse  still,  forbidden  to  throw  a  stone 
which  might  injure  the  scythe  when 
the  time  came  for  cutting.  We  could 
hear  all  day  the  cry  of  the  corn-crakes, 
— sometimes  coming  almost  to  our 
feet,  as  it  seemed,  when  we  stood 
at  the  edge  of  this  world  which 
was  "  great  taboo  "  to  us — yet  could 
not  move  a  step  in  search  of  them  ; 
and  at  the  next  crake  they  would 
be  yards  and  yards  away  in  the 
sea  of  undulant  grass.  We  would 
curiously  watch  the  swallows  skim- 
ming closely  and  swiftly  over  it,  or 
the  house-martins  diving  down  from 
the  nests  which  they  built  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house, — eaves  carefully  so 
placed,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  that  from 
the  top-storey  windows  we  could  touch 
the  nests  with  two  joints  of  a  fishing- 
rod,  yet  could  by  no  manner  of  means 
arrive  at  a  plan  by  which  we  might 
look,  or  put  our  fingers,  into  them. 
The  fate  of  Tantalus  seems  to  be  the 
continual  portion  of  a  boy.  We  used 
to  hate  these  poor  birds,  who  built 
their  nests  just  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  wicked  little  fingers,  with  the 
blind,  unreasoning  fury  of  baffled 
tyrants,  and  hurl  epithets  of  boyish 
rage  at  the  short  white  throat  and 
tiny  black  bill  that  lay  over  the  ridge 


of  the  mud-walled  nest.  Yet  our 
hearts  were  tender  enough  to  bring 
big  lumps  into  our  throats  and  an  un- 
comfortable moisture  into  our  eyes, 
when  one  of  our  caged  pets  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  True,  this  might 
only  have  been  selfish  sorrow  over  our 
personal  loss, — after  all,  there  is  a 
certain  likeness  between  boys  and 
human  beings  ;  but  we  have  an  idea 
that  there  was  an  admixture  of  more 
noble,  generous  pity  for  the  fate  of 
something  we  had  loved. 

But  if  the  season  of  keeping  the 
mowing  grass  was  one  of  trial  to  the 
flesh  of  boyhood,  the  season  of  the 
actual  mowing  was  one  of  the  purest 
delight.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
cheery  sound  of  the  whetted  scythes 
would  awaken  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  busy  day  was  before  us.  For 
it  was  needful  that  we  should  follow 
the  steps  of  the  mowers  as  they  laid 
low  wave  upon  wave  of  the  juicy 
ripe-eared  grass,  that  sighed  to  each 
sweep  of  the  scythe  like  a  wave 
falling  on  a  level  beach.  It  was 
needful  that  we  should  follow,  for  we 
could  not  tell  but  that  each  falling 
wave  might  reveal  the  late  nest  of  a 
corn-crake  or  skylark,  or  a  little  mat 
of  moss  which  held  humble  bees  and 
combs  with  honey.  There  were  others 
whose  business  it  was  to  follow  the 
scythe-strokes  no  less  assiduously, — 
chaffinches  and  greenfinches  coming  to 
feast  on  the  falling  seeds  of  grass. 
They  were  tame  at  these  times,  not 
distinguishing  the  boy,  fully  armed 
with  catapult  and  swan-shot,  from  the 
mower  and  his  ordinary  camp  follow- 
ing. It  was  a  season  of  great  oppor- 
tunities. Nests  of  field  mice  were 
among  the  treasures  which  the  mowing 
was  likely  to  reveal.  In  some  fields, 
of  which  we  had  heard,  partridges' 
nests  had  been  thus  discovered;  we 
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had  in  our  memories  a  tragic  story  of 
the  head  of  a  partridge  being  taken 
sheer  off,  as  she  sat  on  her  nest,  by 
the  stroke  of  the  scythe,  but  such 
fortune  never  fell  in  our  way.  The 
swallows  would  come  brushing  past 
us,  sweeping  very  low  over  the  cut 
grass  for  the  crowds  of  insects,  in- 
visible to  us,  which  this  convulsion 
of  their  world  sent  swarming  into 
the  air.  They  came  so  close  that 
we  almost  seemed  to  feel  the  stir  of 
their  wings  in  the  still  summer  air, 
and  could  distinctly  hear  the  snap  of 
their  bills  as  they  closed  them  on  an 
inseot.  But  though  they  flew  so  low, 
we  might  know  better  than  to  draw 
therefrom  any  evil  augury  for  the 
weather,  for  the  house-martins  were 
flyir  g  high  up  above  the  tallest  trees  ; 
and,  above  again,  cutting  bolder  cir- 
cles and  almost  lost  in  the  radiance  of 
the  upper  heaven,  the  swifts  coursed 
screaming.  Now  and  again  the  scythe 
of  the  mower,  or  his  heavy  foot, 
would  send  disaster  into  a  nest  of  ants, 
and  the  active  little  creatures  would 
appear  carrying  off  to  cool  under- 
ground regions  the  cocoons  which 
the  hot  sun  would  soon  have  baked. 
Boy  like,  we  loved  to  add  to  their 
discomfort,  stirring  up  their  piled 
hill  with  sticks,  to  watch  their 
skurrying,  until  bites  in  tender  por- 
tions of  our  legs  told  us  that  some  of 
the  out-pickets  of  the  camp  had  found 
their  way  up  our  knickerbockers  for 
their  revenge.  We  did  not  care  for 
the  bites  of  the  black  ants,  but  be- 
lievod  (on  the  strength  of  some  ground- 
less tradition)  that  the  bites  of  the 
red  ant  are  poisonous. 

Over  and  over  again  we  tried  the 
experiment  of  burying  in  the  ant-hill 
a  box  with  holes  punctured  in  it,  con- 
taining the  body  of  some  small  dead 
thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  ants  would 
pick  it  for  us  and  leave  us  a  perfect 
skel  eton.  We  never  found  the  results 
as  they  should  have  been.  The  ants 
left  fur  or  feather  or  gristle,  or  some- 
thing which  would  have  been  better 
away,  and  in  trying  to  scrape  these 
off  we  always  brought  the  mechan- 


ism of  slender  bones  to  ruin.  We 
made  other  experiments  with  the  ants, 
however  ;  assuredly  the  presumption 
of  boys  is  beyond  all  limits.  We  con- 
stituted ourselves  Heaven's  executive 
and  Nemesis  on  those  wasps  which 
we  caught  endeavouring  to  invade  the 
hives  of  the  bees.  On  no  other  wasps 
did  we  deal  out  so  evil  a  fate,  but 
these,  in  our  boyish  view  of  justice, 
seemed  to  deserve  no  better.  We 
caught  them  with  some  trouble  in 
small  butterfly  nets,  greatly  dreading 
the  while  the  stings  of  the  bees  who 
might  not  recognise  us  as  benefactors, 
and  with  yet  greater  trouble  trans- 
ferred them  to  an  inverted  glass  with 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  across  its  mouth. 
In  this  glass  prison  we  bore  them, 
buzzing  with  furious  anger,  to  the  ant- 
hill, plumped  glass  and  cardboard 
firmly  on  the  yielding  substance  of 
the  hill,  withdrew  the  cardboard,  and 
watched  events.  The  ants,  thronging 
up  from  their  disturbed  passages, 
leaped  upon  the  wasps  like  tigers. 
The  wasps  might  buzz  up  to  the  top 
of  the  glass — it  was  no  use ;  they  did 
but  bear  with  them  three  or  four  of 
their  assailants,  who  did  not  cease  to 
attack  them  tooth  and  nail.  Five 
minutes  was  enough  to  settle  it.  In 
that  space  of  time  every  wasp  in  the 
glass  would  have  surrendered  to  num- 
bers, been  put  to  death,  and  dragged 
into  hidden  storehouses.  The  cruelty 
of  it  is  sickening ;  it  is  as  bad  as  bull- 
fighting. We  are  not  sure  that  the  fact 
of  our  discriminating,  our  presuming 
to  act  as  instruments  of  justice,  does 
not  throw  a  worse  light,  as  of  a 
certain  smug  self-righteousness,  over 
it  all.  We  are  glad  to  have  confessed 
to  that  episode  of  boyhood,  that  it 
may  not  have  to  be  spoken  of  again. 

The  great  haunt  of  our  wasps  was 
the  stibbard  tree  which  stood  in  the 
hedge  dividing  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house  from  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  stibbard  is  an  early  apple, 
earlier  even,  we  think,  than  the  quar- 
antin,  softer  and  not  ruddy-faced  like 
the  quarantin,  ripening  rather  with 
a  golden  glow,  but  very  sweet  and 
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juicy.  We  loved  the  stib bards,  and 
so  did  the  wasps.  It  was  not  without 
peril  from  their  stings  that  we  en- 
deavoured to  knock  or  shake  down 
the  stibbard  that  seemed  to  us 
most  golden-ripe.  Sometimes  better 
than  any  on  the  tree  would  seem  one 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  of  its 
own  melloAvness ;  but  we  would  never 
pick  up  such  an  one  without  first 
rolling  it  over  with  the  foot,  for  often 
an  apple  that  looked  perfect  from  the 
one  side  might  have  a  hole  in  the 
other,  through  which  so  many  wasps 
had  passed  to  eat  of  its  juicy  sub- 
stance that  beneath  its  seeming  perfect 
skin  it  was  more  wasp  than  apple. 
In  this  case,  on  turning  it  over,  the 
wasps  would  come  tumbling  out,  bust- 
ling over  each  other  and  scarcely  able 
to  fly  owing  to  the  intoxicating  effect 
on  them  of  the  apple- juice. 

A.  little  farther  down  the  path  which 
edged  the  lawn,  and  led  past  the  stib- 
bard tree,  was  a  poplar  of  the  more 
spreading,  less  steeple-like  kind.  It 
exuded  a  gummy  humour,  and  around 
this  tree,  for  the  sake,  as  we  believed, 
of  a  certain  sugariness  in  the  gum, 
the  wasps  were  always  humming.  One 
year  it  was  much  beset  by  hornets,  so 
much  so  that  we  believed  them  to 
have  a  nest  somewhere  in  the  tree, 
but  we  never  cared  to  climb  it  to 
examine  closely.  We  had  an  enor- 
mous respect,  exaggerated  very  likely, 
for  a  hornet.  Three  stings  of  a  hornet, 
we  had  been  told,  would  kill  a  man  ; 
and  we  were  always  very  ready  to 
credit  anything  that  had  in  it  an 
element  of  awe  or  horror.  The  sting 
of  a  bee  we  dreaded  too;  there  was 
always  such  a  trouble  in  getting 
the  sting  out.  We  derived  immense 
satisfaction  from  the  consideration 
that  with  its  sting  the  bee  lost  its 
life ;  but  still  that  did  not  quite 
compensate  us  for  the  swelling  and 
discomfort.  Wasps  stung  us  so  fre- 
quently that  after  a  while  we  grew  to 
treat  their  stings  with  little  attention. 
They  grew  to  hurt  less,  as  it  seemed, 
and  we  believe  in  point  of  fact  that  one 
does  become  so  inoculated  that  the 


poison  loses  much  of  its  effect.  Of 
course  we  should  have  wished  that  a 
wasp  should  die,  like  a  bee,  after 
stinging,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
think  that  we  could  generally  catch 
the  rascal  and  execute  him  for  our- 
selves. We  tried  various  methods  of 
taking  wasps'  nests,  but  naphtha  was 
the  means  which  we  liked  best.  It 
stupefied  them  so  completely,  that 
you  might  dig  out  the  nest  and  have 
it  perfect.  If  you  dipped  the  nest 
into  boiling  water,  you  would  then 
kill  all  the  larvae  and  nymphs,  and  if 
you  were  careful  in  picking  them  out 
afterwards,  could  keep  the  nest  as  a 
not  too  highly  smelling  trophy.  If 
you  take  the  nest  at  night,  as  you 
should,  it  is  not  at  all  wise  to  wait  till 
the  next  morning  before  dipping  it  into 
the  scalding  water.  Our  butler  made 
this  mistake,  but  only  once.  Authority 
looked  with  grace  upon  our  crusade 
against  wasps'  nests ;  had  even  ex- 
pressed some  interest  and  some  in- 
credulity about  our  statement  that 
more  than  one  queen  could  generally 
be  found  in  a  nest ;  had  finally  even 
mentioned  a  wish  to  see  a  nest  as  it 
was  when  dug  out,  always  under 
our  guarantee  that  the  wasps  were 
thoroughly  stupefied  beyond  prospect 
of  present  revival.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  arranging  this.  The 
rag  soaked  in  naphtha  was  duly  thrust 
within  the  hole  in  the  bank  which 
was  the  outlet  of  the  nest,  a  match  was 
put  to  the  rag,  a  sod  was  put  over  the 
hole.  A  little  trouble  might  be  given 
by  a  few  laggard  wasps  returning 
home  lace,  as  they  will  on  a  warm, 
light  night ;  but  all  who  were  in  bed 
and  asleep  were  perfectly  unconscious 
and  harmless  when  we  removed  the 
sod  and  dug  them  out. 

It  was  a  fine  large  nest,  and  we 
took  special  pains  to  remove  it  un- 
broken ;  then  we  enclosed  it  in  a 
duster  and  triumphantly  bore  it  into 
the  presence  of  Authority.  It  was 
a  quaint  scene — boyhood,  with  all  the 
dirt  associated  with  the  digging  of 
a  wasps'  nest  on  itself  and  its  worst 
clothes,  blinking  in  the  glare  of  the 
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bright  lights  which  were  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  cool  tones  of  the  summer 
night,  proudly  unfolding  a  corner  of 
the  duster  to  exhibit  our  grimy  prize  to 
Authority  in  spotless  evening  attire, 
which  it  withdrew  with  a  rustling  of 
the  petticoats,  and  fearful  apprehen- 
sions lest  the  insects  should  not 
be  completely  comatose.  Authority 
showed  a  discreet  and  complimentary 
interest,  but  an  interest  which  was 
quic  ily  satisfied,  and  gave  place  to  a 
desire  that  both  boyhood,  in  its 
present  condition,  and  wasps'  nest, 
in  its  present  or  any  other  condition, 
should  be  removed  from  its  presence 
as  soon  as  possible.  Boyhood  was 
told  that  it  was  much  too  late  to  be 
out  of  doors,  and  high  time  to  leave  off 
those  dirty  clothes  and  go  to  bed. 
This,  as  was  well  understood,  was  not 
to  le  taken  as  a  special  rebuke,  for 
Authority  very  well  knew  that  wasps' 
nests  could  not  be  taken  except  after 
sundown,  and  the  taking  of  wasps' 
nests  it  considered  a  good  work ;  it 
was  only  an  expression  of  the  general 
attitude  of  Authority  towards  boy- 
hood, the  attitude  which  has  found 
its  best-known  illustration  in  the 
pointless  joke  of  Punch,  "Go  and  see 
wha.t  Tommy  is  doing,  and  tell  him 
he  mustn't."  From  Tommy's  point 
of  view  there  is  no  joke  in  it  whatever. 
Boyhood,  however,  retired  with  a 
glad  sense  of  having  done  its  duty, 
and  the  butler  was  summoned  to  re- 
move the  wasps'  nest.  He  was  a 
new  butler  who  had  lately  come  from 
London.  He  knew  nothing  about 
wasps'  nests  ;  he  did  not  even  know 
that  wasps,  according  to  the  Devon- 
shire lingo,  ought,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  called  "  appledranes."  Never- 
theless he  ought  to  have  known  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  he  was  told. 
He  did  not  do  so.  He  was  told  to 
take  away  the  wasps'  nest,  and  put 
it  into  scalding  water  immediately. 
Especial  stress  was  laid  upon  that 
adverb  immediately ;  but  the  stress 
did  not  communicate  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  butler.  He  thought 
(a  butler  should  never  think)  that 


it  would  be  enough  if  the  wasps'  nest 
were  put  into  the  scalding  water  on 
the  morrow  morning.  For  the  night, 
he  put  it  into  the  pantry.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  about  the  wasps'  nest 
when  he  opened  the  pan  try -door  the 
next  morning,  but  was  very  quickly 
and  pointedly  reminded  of  it.  The 
entire  pantry  was  one  angry  buzz. 
"Wasps  swarming  on  the  window  panes 
shut  out  the  light  of  day.  Wasps 
angrily  buzzing  into  the  butler's  face 
made  him  close  his  eyes  and  rush 
blindly  away,  pursued,  like  Orestes, 
by  a  stream  of  Furies.  Wasps 
stinging  him  ferociously  in  every 
vulnerable  part  might  have  suggested 
another  classic  simile,  the  shirt  of 
Nessus.  The  butler  knew  nothing 
of  these  classic  characters.  Until  the 
previous  evening  he  had  known 
nothing  of  wasps.  Now,  of  a  sudden, 
he  found  his  knowledge  of  them  much 
too  intimate.  He  was  stung  fearfully 
all  over,  as  he  reported,  meaning, 
thereby,  wherever  a  wasp  was  able 
to  reach  his  unprotected  skin  to  sting 
it.  The  trouble  did  not  end  with  the 
butler.  The  wasps,  following  him 
from  the  pantry,  pervaded  every  room 
of  the  house.  There  were  few  mem- 
bers of  that  domestic  circle  who  escaped 
being  stung  by  them.  In  the  end,  the 
coachman,  with  his  life  in  his  hand 
and  his  person  protected  by  the  bridal 
arrangement  of  muslins  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees,  fought  his  way  into  the  pantry 
bearing  a  pail  of  scalding  water,  in 
which  he  immersed  the  wasps'  nest, 
and,  opening  the  windows  allowed  the 
survivors  to  fly  forth  into  a  home- 
less world.  It  was  a  tragic  page  in 
our  boyhood's  history,  bearing  in  fiery 
characters  the  moral  that  one  should 
always  do  as  one  is  told.  Of  course, 
the  brunt  of  the  blame,  as  was  but 
rational,  fell  upon  the  butler,  who  soon 
afterwards  gave  warning ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  it,  as  was  but  human,  fell  to  the 
share  of  boyhood,  with  an  injunction 
in  strictest  terms  never  again  to  bring 
a  wasps'  nest  into  the  house. 

We  had  great  ambitions,  which  we 
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never  arrived  at  gratifying,  to  have 
the  nests  of  some  of  these  social  insects 
(we  did  not  much  care  which)  under 
glass,  so  that  we  might  make  a  study 
of  their  habits.  Once  we  did  go  the 
length  of  digging  up  a  bumble  bees' 
nest,  enclosing  the  whole  mass  of  moss 
and  comb  and  hotly  buzzing  chestnut- 
coloured  insects  in  a  muslin  bag,  and 
transferring  it  to  a  box  which  had 
been  fitted  with  a  glass  back.  We 
placed  the  box  on  the  window-sill  of 
the  room  in  which  were  our  birds, 
our  white  mice,  skins,  caterpillars, 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  our 
bows  and  spears.  Then  we  with- 
drew the  cork  wherewith  we  had 
closed  the  entrance-hole,  which  we 
had  intended  to  be  the  door  of  the 
hive.  The  bees  so  far  availed  them- 
selves of  it  as  to  find  their  way  out 
by  this  hole,  but  did  not  fulfil  the 
second  part  of  our  intention,  which 
was  that  they  should  return  again 
by  the  same  convenient  passage.  The 
faithless  insects  abandoned  their  home 
and  their  honeycomb,  and  we  never 
set  eyes  on  them  again. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment.  We 
had  indulged  in  pleasant  visions  of 
beguiling  the  interminable  hours  of 
the  hopelessly  wet  days,  which  were 
not  uncommon  in  our  western  county, 
by  watching  the  curious  doings  of  the 
bees,  and  even  had  visions  of  their 
making  for  us  vast  stores  of  honey. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  humble-bee 
(which  is  a  more  correct  name  for  it 
than  the  homely  "  bumble ")  makes 
rery  little  honey,  sufficient  only  for 
the  few  individuals  of  which  its  socie- 
ties are  composed,  and  that  little  of  a 
poor  earthy  flavour. 

We  have  often  speculated  how  long, 
by  the  adult  measurement  of  time, 
a  wet  day  is  to  boyhood.  Even  a 
fine  day  was  of  measureless  length, 
and  the  six  weeks'  summer  holidays 
a  virtual  eternity,  for  their  end  was 
quite  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  mental 
view.  But  on  the  wet  days, — the 
really  hopeless  ones  on  which  the 
rooks  knew  that  it  was  no  good  wait- 
ing for  better  times,  and  that  they 


must  just  come  out  and  chance  colds 
and  rheumatism  if  they  meant  to  pick 
up  any  dinner — then,  when  the  birds 
had  been  cleaned  and  tended,  and 
the  cotton-wool  bed  of  the  white 
mice  renewed,  and  a  few  finishing 
touches  put  to  the  stuffed  birds  which 
were  stiffening,  with  some  supports, 
upon  their  twigs,  then  what  had  the 
day  to  offer  ?  One  could  sit  a  whole 
half-hour  or  more  over  Wood's  NATURAL 
HISTORY  or  THE  DOG  CRUSOE,  but 
even  at  the  end  of  that  great  lapse 
of  time  there  remained  enormously 
long  hours  unconsumed.  We  would 
watch  the  cows  munching  steadily  with 
heads  turned  away  from  the  rain,  con- 
firming the  presage  of  the  rooks. 
Had  it  been  going  to  clear  they  would 
have  been  clustered  beneath  the  trees 
awaiting  the  fine  weather  but  they, 
like  the  rooks,  knew  that  it  was  hope- 
less. Flattening  our  noses  on  the 
panes  and  watching  the  ceaseless 
drip  was  an  entertainment  which 
palled  after  five  minutes.  It  was  too 
wet  even  to  go  in  search  of  food  for 
the  innumerable  caterpillars  which  we 
kept  in  boxes  fronted  with  perforated 
zinc.  The  hours  were  very  blank. 

Happily  there  always  remained  the 
stable-loft.  We  mounted  to  it  by  a 
fixed  ladder  leading  up  to  a  little  door 
through  which  a  boy  could  pass  almost 
without  stooping.  Inside  it  was  dark 
and  musty.  The  only  light  came 
through  a  little  slit  in  the  far  wall, 
opposite  which  stood  the  chaff-cutting 
machine  with  the  shoot  down  which 
the  chaff  slid  into  the  harness-room. 
The  bulk  of  the  long  low  room  was 
filled  with  bundles  of  hay,  lying  ready 
for  the  cutting.  Around  and  behind 
these  bundles  were  the  most  wondrous 
hiding-places,  where  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  wet  day  might  pass  without  dragging. 
For  the  secrecy  appealed  to  our  boyish 
reserve,  and  the  darkness  favoured 
visions  of  the  imagination,  while 
underneath  we  could  hear  the  horses 
stamping  and  champing,  the  pigeons 
murmuring  to  each  other  in  their  cote 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  stables,  and  the 
pigs  grunting  and  squealing  in  their 
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own  place.  Unless  chaff-cutting  was 
going  on,  no  one  shared  this  dark, 
musty  solitude  with  us,  except  the 
stablo  cats.  Doubtless  they  caught 
abundance  of  mice  in  the  loft,  but 
our  eyes,  though  they  were  sharp 
enough,  could  not  see  mice  in  that 
twilight ;  and  though  spiders,  ear- 
wigs, beetles,  and  many  queer  insects 
must  have  been  constantly  about  us, 
we  were  aware  of  nothing  but  an 
occasional  "  yellow  under  wing,"  who 
would  rush  with  hurried  flight  from 
the  place  of  concealment  from  which 
we  had  ousted  him,  immediately  to 
disappear  from  our  sight  so  soon  as 
ever  he  settled  again  and  closed  the 
sober,  brown  over-wings  on  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  nether.  The  yellow 
underwing  was  always  an  object  of 
eager  pursuit,  though  I  had  several  of 
his  kind  in  my  collection  of  moths.  We 
set  a  value  on  moths  in  some  propor- 
tion fco  their  size,  and,  common  though 
he  was,  we  found  few  bigger  than  the 
yellcw  underwing.  Once  we  had 
caught  two  privet  hawk-moths  on 
the  privet  hedge  around  the  elm-tree 
on  Trthich  we  put  out  our  young  jack- 
daws ;  but  these  were  the  only  speci- 
mens of  the  hawk  moths  which  we 
ever  found.  Of  course  I  except  the 
humming-bird  hawk-moth,  which  is  a 
day-lier,  and  which  we  constantly 
caught  as  he  poised,  with  wings  moving 
at  invisible  speed,  to  suck  the  honey 
frorr  the  heliotropes.  We  scarcely 
acco anted  him  a  real  moth,  any  more 
than  we  did  the  gamma  or  the  six-spot 
burnet,  or  any  other  of  the  daylight- 
loving  moths.  But  there  was  a  charm, 
a  mystery  and  a  fascination  about 
going  out  into  the  dark  warm  summer 
nigl  t  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  and 
hawking  with  a  butterfly  net,  whether 
aroi  nd  the  ivy  blossom  in  the  right 
season  or  trees  whose  stems  we  had 
previously  anointed  with  a  rich  de- 
coction of  beer  and  sugar.  In  these 
lattor  visits  there  was  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  all  the  special  excite- 
ment of  the  "  stalk."  For  of  course 
it  ^\  ould  not  do  to  go  along  with  the 
eye  of  the  lantern  naked,  as  did  Mr. 


Pickwick  on  a  memorable  occasion. 
The  light  would  have  alarmed  the  feast- 
ing moths  at  once,  and  we  should  not 
have  found  one  waiting  for  us  when  we 
came  to  the  anointed  tree.  The  plan 
was  to  creep  along,  in  stealth  and 
darkness,  until  we  had  arrived  at  the 
very  tree,  then  to  fix  the  net  below 
the  familiar  place  on  which  we  had 
hung  the  rag  soaked  in  the  sugared 
beer — and  then  turn  on  the  lantern  ! 
The  tipsy  moths,  hurriedly  rushing 
from  their  feast  of  alcoholic  sweets, 
went  reeling  down  into  the  receptive 
net.  A  few  escaped,  like  ghosts,  over 
its  edges,  and,  vanishing,  left  us  with 
the  impression  that  fishes  leave  with 
us  when  they  break  away,  that  they 
were  rarer,  choicer,  larger,  than  any 
which  had  come  into  the  net.  And 
then  began  the  hard  and  delicate  work 
of  transferring  the  moths  into  the 
somniferous  fumes  of  the  chloroform 
bottle,  a  task  which  was  rarely  effected 
without  some  harm  to  the  delicate 
downy  wings.  It  is  through  the  sense 
of  smell  that  old  memories  are  most 
readily  revived,  and  we  cannot  now 
smell  the  peculiar,  hot  flavour  of  a 
lighted  lantern  without  recalling  that 
odour  of  the  sugared  beer  which 
was  so  often  associated  with  it,  and 
fancying  ourselves  creeping,  like  Guy 
Fawkes,  down  the  byways  of  the 
orchard,  with  the  warm  night  airs 
playing  upon  us,  and  seeming  to 
brush  us  with  the  invisible  wings  of 
ghostly  moths. 

It  is  a  charming  memory.  There  is 
in  it  an  element  of  such  sustained  and 
progressive  excitement,  beginning  with 
the  delightful  uncertainty  whether 
there  would  be  a  moth  at  all  about 
the  rag  ;  then,  this  uncertainty  solved 
and  satisfied,  there  remained  yet  to  be 
seen  their  numbers  and  their  kind  ; 
and  this  latter  question  could  not  be 
determined  with  any  nicety  out  of 
doors  by  the  lantern's  shifty  light,  but 
must  be  the  subject  of  further  search 
in  the  pages  of  Morris's  BRITISH  MOTHS. 
And  so,  when  all  the  trees  had  been 
visited,  we  would  go  happily  to  bed 
and  dream  magnificent  and  magnifying 
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dreams  of  the  creatures  who  had 
gleamed  down  into  the  net  when  the 
lantern's  light  struck  them  off  the 
trees,  and  were  now  sleeping  a  last 
sleep  in  the  big-necked,  chloroform- 
befumed  bottles.  We  believe  there 
would  be  the  same  delight  in  it  even 
now,  could  we  go  back  to  it.  It  would 
at  least  be  better  than  too  much  port- 
wine  and  tobacco. 

When  we  became  of  age  to  have  a 
dog,  the  delights  of  the  stable-loft  were 
not  so  peaceful.  He  was  a  fox-terrier, 
white  and  black  and  tan,  with  one  ear 
that  cocked  and  one  that  drooped.  Of 
course,  his  first  proceeding  was  to 
dash  behind  the  hay-bundles.  Then 
there  was  a  skurry,  a  spit,  and  a 
swear,  a  further  scamper  over  the 
floor,  and  the  slit  of  a  window  by  the 
chaff-cutting  machine  was  moment- 
arily darkened  by  the  passage  of  a 
fleeing  cat,  gone  as  soon  as  seen, 
and  leaving  the  dog  jumping  up  with 
whines  and  yelps  of  disappointed 
eagerness  at  the  window  which  had 
given  it  egress.  It  was  trying  for  the 
dog,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of  the 
entertainment.  It  was  perennially 
new  to  him. 

Cats,  however,  were  by  no  means 
his  only  quarry.  From  the  tangle  of 
the  orchard  hedge  he  would  often 
drag  out,  with  fury,  a  great  round 
ball  of  leaves  which  examination 
showed  to  enclose  a  hedgehog,  mar- 
vellously well  protected  by  its  spines 
from  his  attack.  A  full-grown  hedge- 
hog would  last  him  half  the  day. 
After  we  had  succeeded  in  calling 
him  away,  he  would  steal  back,  and 
from  the  house  we  would  hear  his  cries 
of  mingled  rage  and  anguish,  as  he 
champed  on  the  hard  spines.  After 
one  of  these  encounters  he  would  lie 
on  the  ground  open-mouthed,  and 
with  his  two  forepaws  pull  spine 
after  spine  out  of  his  lips  and  gums. 
Did  the  hedgehog  miss  the  spines  ? 
A  full-grown  "  h  edgy-boar  "  (such  was 
the  local  name  for  the  hedgehog)  was 
too  much  for  him.  The  old  fellows 
can  roll  themselves  so  tightly  that  not 
one  dog  in  twenty  has  the  hardihood 


to  search  shrewdly  enough  with  his 
muzzle  to  reach  their  unprotected  un- 
der parts.  The  younger  ones  have 
not  the  power  of  rolling  themselves 
so  tightly,  neither  do  their  prickles 
grow  so  profusely,  nor  so  steely-hard. 
Any  dog  of  average  courage  will  kill 
them,  poor  things,  in  no  time. 

Even  as  boys,  however,  we  had  no 
animosity  against  the  hedgehogs. 
Their  utterly  passive  attitude  dis- 
armed us.  It  is  true  we  would  urge 
Yiper  on  to  the  wiry  spines  of  a  full- 
grown  hedgehog ;  but  from  a  young 
one,  on  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
able  to  make  his  teeth  fairly  meet, 
we  called  him  off,  reproaching  his 
cruelty.  We  have  often  wondered, 
since,  whether  Yiper  thought  us  il- 
logical. We  suspect  he  did,  but  be- 
lieve that  he  understood  us  perfectly. 
He  was  a  very  loyal  dog,  always  on  our 
side  rather  than  on  that  of  Authority. 
Authority  amused  us  often  by  endeav- 
ouring to  interfere  in  our  treatment 
of  Yiper.  Yiper  was  just  as  amused 
as  we  were.  Everything  that  Authority 
said,  of  course,  was  perfectly  true  ;  but 
interference  between  a  boy  and  his 
dog  is  like  interference  between  hus- 
band and  wife. 

About  once  every  fortnight  Yiper 
used  to  be  lost.  After  some  forty- 
eight  hours  he  would  return,  encrusted 
with  dirt,  red-eyed,  weary.  We  up- 
braided him,  but  the  zeal  in  rabbit- 
ing which  had  led  him  to  these  tem- 
porary entombments  commanded  our 
heartfelt  respect.  Once  he  caught  a 
very  small  rabbit,  and  laid  out  its 
corpse  triumphantly  upon  the  drawing- 
room  sofa.  Neither  we  nor  Yiper 
could  quite  understand  the  disfavour 
with  which  Authority  looked  upon 
this  grand  achievement.  They  said 
it  spoiled  the  sofa,  but,  even  so  (and 
it  was  not  "  so"),  was  not  one  small 
rabbit  worth  many  sofas?  It  was 
most  curious,  the  lack  of  sense  of 
proportion  in  Authority. 

If  any  one  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  us  the  relative 
financial  values  of  rabbits  and  sofas, 
we  should  have  understood  the  posi- 
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tic>n,  and  would  have  entered  into 
it  at  once.  But  this  is  just  one  of 
those  things  which  Authority  never 
does  explain.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  Authority  to  put  itself  into  our 
position,  or  at  once  it  must  have  seen 
that  our  interest  in  rabbits  was 
immense,  our  interest  in  sofas  nil,  and 
therefore  that  the  relative  value  of 
rabbits,  as  compared  with  sofas,  was 
infinitely  large  in  our  eyes.  But  if 
Authority  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
express  sofas  in  terms  of  rabbits, 
pointing  out  to  us  that  the  price  of  a 
scfa  would  buy,  say,  four  hundred 
grown  rabbits,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  of  the  size  that  Yiper  had 
sliin,  then  we  should  at  once  have 
entered  into  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  Authority,  for  the 
financial  argument  appeals  very 
strongly  to  a  boy.  Problems  of 
finance  afflict  him  more  pressingly,  as 
a  rule,  than  any  others,  and  he  can 
g:-asp  questions  into  which  sixpences 
and  shillings  enter  with  a  surprising 
avidity.  It  is  not  much  use  to  talk 
to  him  in  terms  of  sovereigns,  for  the 
sum  is  too  big  to  be  familiar,  and 
only  dazzles  the  brain  by  its  magni- 
tude. After  all,  the  whole  problem 
of  education  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  the  faculty  to  "put  your- 
self in  his  place."  Unfortunately  it 
is  a  faculty  given  to  very,  very 
fuw. 

Viper  had  it.  We  cannot  conceive 
how,  otherwise,  he  could  have  been  so 
s  iccessf ul  as  he  was  in  catching  moles. 
~\  ery  few  dogs  have  the  knack.  In  all 
oar  life  we  have  known  but  four  that 
vere  any  good  at  it,  and  their  methods 
v  ere  always  the  same.  Very  stealthily 
v  ould  they  approach,  attracted  by  the 
view  of  the  dark  line  of  molehills,  or 
ty  the  scent  of  the  underground 
T  orker.  Very  slowly  lifting  each  foot 
v  ith  separate  thought  and  care,  with 


many  silent  pauses  in  statuesque  atti- 
tudes, they  draw  up  to  the  little 
mounds.  Once  among  them  the  pro- 
gress must  be  yet  more  studied  and 
careful,  the  statuesque  moments  of 
longer  duration.  Gradually  the  atti- 
tude of  stealthy  advance  is  changed  for 
the  collected  crouching  preparatory  to 
a  spring.  Suddenly  the  dog  leaps  into 
the  air  like  a  salmon  jumping  from  a 
pool.  Like  a  salmon,  too,  the  dog 
comes  down  again  with  a  headlong 
dive.  With  wide-open  jaws  and  paws 
together  he  lands,  burying  his  muzzle 
in  the  ground  where  it  heaved  above 
the  tunnelling  mole,  tearing  away 
from  the  ground  a  great  mouthful  of 
moss  and  grass  and  earth,  and  amongst 
it  all  the  little  warm  black  body  out 
of  which  he  is  shaking  the  life. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  little  warm 
black  body  has  altogether  escaped  him, 
so  that  his  mouthful  is  nothing  but 
vain,  disgusting  earth  and  moss.  Then 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  shake  the 
earth  out  of  one's  mouth,  to  claw  away 
with  one's  paws  the  grass,  to  spit  out 
the  moss,  and  to  go  away  with  head 
and  tail  depressed,  hoping  for  better 
luck  next  time.  It  is  no  good  going 
on  digging  and  scratching ;  the  mole 
is  much  quicker  at  that  game  ;  and 
the  vain  digging  and  scratching  is  the 
method  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dogs  out  of  a  thousand  who 
have  not  been  given  the  excellent 
faculty  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
mole's  place.  For  without  that  indis- 
pensable gift,  how  was  one  to  know 
that  the  mole  would  take  fright  and 
retreat  at  once  into  underground  for- 
tresses 1  How  was  one  to  know  indeed 
that  a  little  heaving  of  the  earth,  like 
an  earthquake  in  miniature,  meant  a 
mole  at  all,  unless  one  had  thought 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  black 
villain,  sedulously  digging,  was  likely 
to  make  his  way  beneath  the  soil  ? 
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MY  UNCLE'S  WARNING. 


"  OVER  there,"  said  my  uncle,  "  you 
will  live  in  a  pension,  Antony.  Be- 
ware of  the  folding  doors  between  the 
rooms." 

"  Even  in  a  respectable  house  1 
Surely  there  are  no  thieves." 

"  There  might  be  worse  than  thieves, 
boy,  unless  the  world  has  changed 
since  my  time." 

My  uncle  was  giving  me  some  last 
words  of  advice  on  the  eve  of  my 
going  to  study  in  Germany,  where, 
forty  years  back,  he  had  been  a  student 
himself.  With  the  air  of  a  man  enter- 
ing on  a  serious  business,  he  lit  a 
cigar  and  proceeded. 

"  You  shall  hear  my  experience. 
When  I  went  to  Berlin,  I  was  nineteen, 
ignorant  of  life,  impulsive,  self-confi- 
dent, in  short,  just  what  you  are  now, 
a  young  fool.  At  the  pension  where  I 
put  up  there  were  a  good  many  women 
from  the  Prussian  provinces,  who  had 
come  to  the  capital  to  shop  and  gossip, 
and  also  (nine-tenths  of  them)  to  look 
out  for  husbands  for  themselves  or  their 
daughters.  Somehow  (not  through 
me)  a  rumour  got  about  the  house 
that  I  was  rich,  and  a  dozen  beauties 
were  beginning  to  spread  their  toils  of 
grace,  when  a  certain  Baroness  von 
Schneider,  by  agreeing  (as  I  heard 
afterwards)  to  pay  Frau  Pol,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  pension,  two  marks  a  day 
to  have  me  seated  between  her  daugh- 
ter and  herself  at  meals,  practically 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  first  attempt 
on  me.  This  enterprising  person  was 
a  sharp-featured,  bantam-like  widow, 
with  restless  eyes,  a  crooked  cap,  and 
a  passion  for  discussing  religious 
metaphysics;  she  also  displayed  her 
cleverness  by  handling  her  daughter 
Louisa,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  as 
easily  as  a  marionette.  The  worst 
point  in  the  daughter  was  that  she 
took  so  much  handling.  It  seemed 


really  doubtful  whether  she  had  any 
inside,  any  mind  or  will  of  her  own  at 
all.  Her  mother  pulled  just  what 
string,  and  put  her  through  what 
movements  she  chose,  and  the  girl 
worked  with  mechanical  complacency. 
But  at  your  age,  Antony,  who  cares 
about  the  inside,  so  long  as  the  front 
pleases  ?  And  Louisa,  mind  you,  in 
spite  of  her  sluggish  character,  was  far 
from  ugly.  She  was  badly  dressed, 
but  she  had  wonderful  hair  (light  gold 
and  a  perfect  cloud  of  it),  large  dreamy 
blue  eyes,  a  healthy  complexion,  and  a 
smile  on  her  lips  that  made  plenty  of 
boys,  and  men  too,  turn  to  look  after 
her  in  the  street.  At  all  events  I 
spent  so  much  time  in  the  Yon  Schnei- 
ders' society  that  before  the  end  of  a 
week  every  spinster  in  the  house  was 
declaiming  against  their  artfulness, 
and  pitying  me,  as  if  marriage  had 
been  the  height  of  male  misfortune. 
I  sat  between  them  at  all  meals, 
walked  with  them  in  the  afternoons, 
and  generally  found  myself  between 
them  again  at  night,  on  a  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room,  where,  gazing  up  into 
my  face,  they  would  listen  rapturously 
to  my  opinions  about  the  world  and 
many  other  subjects,  of  which  at  nine- 
teen, Antony,  a  man  is  sure  to  know 
everything.  I  flirted  a  little,  of  course, 
but  the  girl's  torpor  prevented  me 
from  igniting,  and  I  never  once 
thought  of  marriage.  Frau  von 
Schneider,  on  the  contrary,  had 
many  thoughts  of  it,  and  was  trying 
hard  to  pass  some  of  them  on  into  my 
head,  when  the  situation  changed. 
Epicurism,  and  a  strain  of  recklessness 
in  her  character,  led  her  to  risk  the 
landlady's  mortal  enmity  by  starting  a 
round-robin  of  complaint  about  the  f  ood . 
Within  twenty- four  hours  of  receiving 
the  document  Frau  Pol  gave  me  a 
short  biography  of  Frau  von  Schneider. 
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I  won't  tickle  your  callow  ears  with 
tfce  details;  enough  that  my  friend 
had  several  times  been  guilty  of  most 
disreputable  conduct,  and  that  her 
only  son,  a  spendthrift,  duelling  officer 
of  hussars,  was  now  in  a  terrible  fix, 
from  which,  as  everybody  knew,  the 
Baroness  meant  to  deliver  him  by 
finding  a  wealthy  husband  for  Louisa, 

"  This  revelation  gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I  at  once  determined  to  break 
o1f  all  intercourse  with  the  Yon  Schnei- 
dors.  The  idea  of  being  hunted  for 
iny  money  by  the  Baroness,  of  whom 
I  had  always  felt  some  fear,  disturbed 
IT  e  greatly  ;  and,  dreading  ridicule  as 
a  cat  dreads  water,  it  burned  my  heart 
to  imagine  the  jokes  and  gossip  I  must 
h  we  been  affording  the  pension  these 
three  weeks.  The  same  sense  of  shame, 
however,  forbade  me  to  seek  safety  in 
a  flight  to  other  lodgings.  At  lunch 
next  day  I  hardly  spoke  two  words. 
The  Baroness,  between  pecks  at  an 
anchovy,  framed  surmises  about  origi- 
nal sin,  wondering  whether  it  was  in 
il  self  pardonable,  and,  if  so,  where  the 
subsequent  line  must  be  drawn. 
Louisa  (remark  her  mother's  industry) 
came  out  shyly  with  a  knowledge  of 
English  boxing.  But  my  courage 
eadured.  I  answered  with  little  but 
a  cold  *  yes  '  or  '  no,'  and  a  row  of 
beldames  across  the  table  soon  began 
to  nudge  one  another  and  wink,  while 
Frau  von  Schneider  drew  in  her  thin 
lips  further  and  further,  until  at  last 
taey  altogether  disappeared. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  was  unable  to 
t  ike  the  ladies  to  the  Thiergarten  ; 
at  dinner  I  continued  dumb,  and  at 
r  ight  avoided  the  drawing-room.  The 
Baroness  could  no  longer  doubt  my 
celiberate  retreat,  and  the  day  but 
c  ne  after  my  conversation  with  Frau 
Pol,  she  determined  to  stake  every- 
thing on  a  single  throw.  As  a  pre- 
Iminary  step  she  telegraphed  to  her 
son  Frederick,  and  the  same  evening 
1  jouisa  appeared  in  the  drawing-room 
carrying  a  bouquet  of  fine  flowers. 
'  How  beautiful ! '  said  every  one. 
'  Yes,'  said  the  Baroness,  '  Herr 
]  'itzmaurice  is  so  very  kind.  Louisa 


dear,  show  the  lovely  bracelet  he  has 
given  you.'  On  a  round  wrist  Louisa 
displayed  a  broadish  band  of  gold,  or 
of  something  resembling  gold.  The 
pension  stared.  Had  it  been  mistaken  ? 
Was  the  Baroness  going  to  win  after 
all  ?  She  had  managed  then  to  coax 
back  the  poor  gull  ? 

"  The  poor  gull  meanwhile,  con- 
fining himself  for  the  evening  to  his 
bedroom,  was  absorbed  in  the  CONTES 
DROLATIQUES  of  Balzac.  The  bed- 
rooms were  on  the  floor  above  the 
drawing  room.  On  one  side  I  had 
the  Yon  Schneiders  for  neighbours, 
and  their  room  communicated  with 
mine  through  folding-doors,  which, 
for  want  of  a  warning,  I  had  not 
thought  of  bolting  or  locking. 

"  About  half-past  nine  the  Yon 
Schneiders  came  upstairs.  The  CONTES 
DROLATIQUES  kept  me  oblivious  of  the 
fact.  I  read  away,  lounging  in  an 
armchair,  conscious  of  nothing  but 
Balzac's  mischief,  until  a  creaking 
noise  roused  me  with  a  start.  The 
folding-doors  had  opened,  and  some  one, 
indistinguishable  at  first  in  the  twi- 
light produced  by  my  lamp-shade,  was 
advancing  through  them.  It  was 
.Louisa.  The  doors  were  at  once 
locked  after  her  from  outside.  Drop- 
ping Balzac,  I  jumped  up.  What 
did  she  mean  by  coming  at  this  hour  ; 
and  then — the  locking  of  the  doors? 
Too  much  astonished  to  ask,  I  stared 
in  silence,  while  the  girl  faced  me 
without  a  blush.  Presently,  in  her 
usual  gentle  voice,  she  began  :  '  Good 
evening,  Herr  Fitzmaurice.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  be  engaged  to 
me.' 

"  I  hastily  picked  up  the  CONTJES 
DROLATIQUES  for  a  shield,  thinking 
she  must  be  mad,  and  might  produce 
a  dagger. 

"  *  I  shall  make  you  a  good  wife, 
she  pursued  quietly  ;    '  mamma   says 
so.     And  you  need   not  give  me  an 
answer  at  once.' 

"  The   large  eyes    looked    straight 

and    kindly    at    me,    and     I    swear, 

Antony,  a  pretty  creature  was  paying 

me    her    addresses.        '  I     am    sure, 
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My   Uncle's   Warning. 


Friiulein,'  I  said,  wishing  to  return 
her  compliment,  '  you  would  make 
the  most  charming  of  wives,  and  you 
flatter  me  infinitely.  But  will  it  not 
be  best  if  I  speak  to  Frau  Von 
Schneider  first  about  it — to-morrow 
morning  ? " 

"  '  No/  she  replied,  with  the  same 
unnatural  matter-of-factness ;  '  mamma 
wishes  an  answer  to-night.' 

"  '  I  can  hardly  say  we  are  engaged 
when  we  are  not/ 

"  '  It  will  do  if  you  answer  a  little 
later  on,  when  the  other  boarders 
come  up.  Mamma  will  call  out  then 
that  I  am  in  here,  and  you  must  say 
we  are  engaged,  or  my  brother  (she 
has  sent  for  him)  will  want  to  fight 
with  you.  That  is  her  plan.' 

"  I  stared  at  the  girl,  dumbfounded 
by  the  sheer  impossibility  of  the  pre- 
dicament, while  on  the  other  hand  its 
possibilities,  as  I  began  to  realise  them, 
moved  my  liveliest  consternation, 
Who  could  survive  such  a  discovery, 
even  if  no  duelling  brother  were  at 
hand  to  prevent  survival '[  But,  on 
reflection,  the  absurdity  of  the  plot 
restored  my  confidence,  and  I  replied  : 
'  Your  mother  must  make  some  other 
plan,  Fraulein  ;  I  could  not  promise 
to  marry  any  one  in  this  sort  of  way. 
And,  excuse  me, — I  don't  know 
whether  you  quite  understand, — you 
ought  not  to  stay  here  any  longer,  so 
late,  in  my ' 

"  I  broke  off  for  bashfulness  ;  but 
her  innocence  was  proof.  Her  mother 
had  pulled  a  string,  and  she  was 
obediently  moving  ;  but  she  did  not 
see  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment. I  had  not  the  courage  to 
enlighten  her,  though  a  likely  chance 
of  getting  her  out  of  my  room  was 
thereby  lost.  She  answered  with  the 
purest  ingenuousness :  '  Mamma  will 
not  allow  me  to  leave  until  the  others 
have  seen  me  here.' 

"  *  Not  allow  you  ? '  I  rejoined  with 
a  half-amused  surprise.  '  But  you 
can  go  of  yourself, — here,  this  way.' 

"I  turned  to  the  passage-door  ;  it 
was  also  locked.  My  amusement 
quickly  vanished.  'What  does  this 


mean  ? '  I  cried.  '  Unless  this  door 
is  opened  immediately,  I  shall  ring  for 
the  servant.' 

"  '  Then  I  am  to  tell  the  servant/ 
Louisa  informed  me  as  composedly  as 
ever,  '  that  it  was  I  who  rang  to  get 
away  from  you.' 

"  '  That  would  be  a  shameless  false- 
hood ! ' 

"  '  Mamma  wishes  it.' 

"'But  you, — you  don't  wish  it 
surely  !  Ask  your  mother  to  let  you 
out  at  once.' 

"She  shook  her  head.  'It  would 
be  of  no  use/ 

"  I  ran  to  the  folding-doors  and 
called  :  '  Frau  von  Schneider,  let  your 
daughter  out/  No  answer.  '  At 
once,  please/  No  answer.  '  I  shall 
send  for  the  police/  Still  no  answer. 
I  would  have  tried  to  burst  open  the 
doors,  but  for  fear  of  rousing  the 
pension.  Louisa  stood  as  motionless 
as  a  statue,  while  I,  pacing  up  and 
down,  tugged  my  hair  and  beat  my 
brains  desperately  for  some  way  of 
escape.  The  affair  would  come  to  my 
father's  ears  ;  I  should  be  worse  than 
laughed  at, — accused  of  immorality,  of 
heaven  knows  what.  And  then,  the 
duelling  brother !  In  the  circum- 
stances my  next  words,  though  I  did 
not  in  the  least  mean  to  act  upon 
them,  had  perhaps  some  excuse. 
Wheeling  round  to  Louisa,  I  said 
shortly :  '  I  promise  to  marry  you, 
then.  Now,  tell  your  mother  and 
leave  me.' 

"  I  thought  the  matter  settled  for 
the  night  at  least,  but  the  girl,  in  no 
way  visibly  affected  by  my  announce- 
ment, repeated  :  '  It  will  do  if  you 
promise  presently,  thank  you/ 

"  '  But  I  want  to  promise  now  ! '  I 
cried  angrily.  '  Can't  you  understand  ? 
I  don't  want  the  boarders,  or  your 
brother  either,  to  find  you  in  here. 
For  God's  sake,  tell  your  mother  and 
go!' 

"  She  shook  her  head  again. 
'  Mamma  will  not  open  yet.  But  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long.  There/ 
— a  door  opened  below,  and  voices 
bubbled  up — '  they  are  coming  now/ 
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"  That  sound  decided  my  next 
move;  I  reject  the  responsibility  of 
it  Puckering  some  sort  of  smile  on 
tc  my  strained  face,  I  approached  the 
girl,  and  said  hurriedly,  with  as  much 
softness  of  tone  as  a  dry  throat  would 
permit :  '  Louisa,  I  love  you,  darling  ! 
I  adore  you  ! ' 

"  Her  cloud  of  hair  and  blue  eyes  did 
n3t  stir,  while  I  advanced  nervously, 
and  she  let  me  kiss  her  unresisting. 
In  was  the  first  time,  Antony,  I  had 
ever  kissed  a  girl,  except  your  mother, 
and  the  warm  softness  of  Louisa's 
cheek  gave  me,  in  spite  of  my  perilous 
situation,  a  pang  of  delight.  I  pro- 
ceeded more  freely  :  '  I  love  you 
pissionately,  Louisa,  like — quick,  tell 
your  mother  ! '  In  the  hope  of  moving 
her,  and  also,  Antony,  because  I  found 
t.ie  practice  so  amazingly  agreeable,  I 
kissed  her  again,  and  then  again,  and 
yet  again.  At  my  fourth  kiss  she 
blushed  scarlet  all  over, — face,  neck, 
eirs,  every  part  of  her  that  was 
visible ;  she  began  to  tremble,  and 
from  her  eyes,  which  she  now  lowered 
for  the  first  time  during  our  inter- 
view, I  saw  a  tear  fall.  My  salutes 
bad  given  Galatea  the  missing  soul, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  given  me 
something  like  it,  for,  somehow,  as  I 
went  on  wheedling, — '  Try  to  get  out, 
darling  !  Imagine  how  miserable  you 
will  be  afterwards,  when  we  are  mar- 
ried, if  they  find  you  here  ! ' — I  began 
to  feel  a  brute  for  attempting  to  take 
advantage  of  her  emotion.  Suddenly, 
&  moment  later,  as  the  noise  grew 
iDuder  downstairs,  Louisa  suddenly 
carted  forward  and  pressed  her  lips 
( n  mine,  nearly  breaking  my  neck 
with  the  arm  she  threw  round  it,  and 
then,  flying  to  the  folding-doors  and 
f  tooping  to  the  key-hole,  whispered 
(  xcitedly,  '  Mamma,  let  me  out  !  Do 
please  let  me  out  !  He  loves  me  ! ' 
J  felt  a  fool  as  well  as  a  brute,  and 
half-hoped  her  mother  would  not 
jjiswer  the  appeal.  In  any  case,  it 
<  ame  too  late.  The  Baroness  had 
Already  taken  up  a  position  outside  of 
ler  room,  and  now,  unlocking  my 
uassage-door  quietly  and  unobserved, 


as  she  sighted  the  head  of  an  ad\ 
ing  column  of  beldames  on  the  si 
she  rushed  in  on  us  with  a  ghastly 
shriek.  '  Help,  help  !  My  daughter 
in  Herr  Fitzmaurice's  room  !  '  With 
her  cap  perched  on  her  left  ear,  her 
face  presented  a  terrific  mask.  The 
beldames,  scurrying  in  at  her  tail 
without  a  limp  among  them,  ranged 
themselves  in  a  crescent  behind,  their 
eyes  glowing  in  the  shadows  like  a 
string  of  lamps. 

"  '  Infamous  man  !  '  cried  the  of- 
fended mother.  '  Enticing  my  un- 
happy girl  to  ruin  !  '  A  shrill  chorus 
of  beldames  responded, — '  Oh  ! '  and 
*  Ah  ! '  and  '  Mercy  on  me  ! ' — none  of 
them  thought  of  fainting — just  yet. 
Doubtful  what  to  say,  I  drove  my 
nails  into  my  palms  in  silence,  while 
the  Baroness,  who  had  overheard 
through  the  keyhole  my  declaration 
to  Louisa,  and  confidently  expected 
the  announcement  of  our  engagement, 
went  on  more  mildly ;  *  Can  you  not 
explain  your  conduct,  Sir  ?  Can  you 
offer  no  excuse  for  tempting  this  poor 
creature  to  visit  you  at  such  an  hour  1 ' 

"  I  was  about  to  deny  the  charge 
conveyed  in  her  last  words,  when  Louisa 
-anticipated  me.  Breathing  quickly  but 
speaking  with  perfect  clearness  she 
said  :  *  He  did  not  tempt  me  to  visit 
him.  I  came  of  my  own  accord, 
against  his  wishes.  He  asked  me  to 
go  away.' 

"The  beldames  had  been  followed 
in  by  other  boarders,  until  a  thick 
hedge  of  spectators  lined  my  walls.  A 
general  cry  broke  from  them  at 
this  startling  declaration ;  as  for  the 
Baroness,  she  nearly  fainted  with  sur- 
prise and  rage  at  the  sight  of  her 
daughter  in  revolt.  '  You  are  a 
liar  ! '  she  screamed.  '  I  heard  him 
ask  you  to  marry  him  ! ' 

"'Pardon  me,'  I  put  'in;  'your 
daughter  has  told  the  truth,  Frau 
von  Schneider.  As  she  says,  she 
came  here  against  my  will,  and  I— 
I  stopped  and  looked  at  Louisa ;  she 
was  looking  at  the  floor. 

"  '  You  are  both  liars  ! '    screamed 
the  Baroness  again.     '  You  have  been 
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paying  her  attentions  ever  since  you 
came  here.  Every  one  has  noticed  it. 
Only  yesterday  you  gave  her  presents.' 
My  face  expressed  astonished  dissent. 
'  There  now  ! '  she  cried  triumphantly. 
'  Now  you  know  how  he  lies  !  You 
have  all  seen  his  presents.  I  swear 
to  you,  he  has  promised  to  marry  my 
daughter.' 

"  '  We  bought  the  bouquet  and  the 
bracelet  ourselves.'  Louisa's  words 
were  followed  by  a  hush,  except  in 
one  quarter ;  like  drops  of  water  on 
a  heated  stone,  they  made  the  Baroness 
literally  hiss.  Before  she  could  speak, 
however,  Frau  Pol  stepped  out  from 
the  crowd.  '  Frau  von  Schneider,'  she 
said  in  energetic  tones,  *  you  and  your 
daughter  shall  not  sleep  another  night 
under  my  roof !  She  confesses  she 
forced  herself  on  the  gentleman,  no 
doubt  with  your  connivance.  The 
reputation  of  my  establishment  will 
be  ruined.' 

"  Under  her  daughter's  treachery,  the 
landlady's  attack,  and  the  crowd's  dis- 
approval, the  Baroness  nearly  lost 
courage ;  she  began  to  cry.  With  a 
last  effort,  however,  shaking  her  fist 
at  every  one,  she  screeched  ;  '  You  are 
all  liars  !  It  is  a  conspiracy  against 
me !  Why  is  my  son  not  here  to 
defend  me  1  Where  is  Frederick  ? ' 

"  *  Here  ! '  came  from  the  doorway, 
and  a  tall  man  in  uniform  pushed  his 
way  to  the  front.  He  must  have  been 
listening  for  some  time,  for  without 
looking  at  his  mother,  he  went  straight 
to  Louisa,  and  asked,  «  Has  she  [jerk- 
ing his  head  towards  the  Baroness] 
been  telling  the  truth  ? ' 

" '  No,'  Louisa  answered  in  a  low 
tone,  keeping  her  eyes  away  from  me. 
*  He  did  not  ask  me  to  come.  It  was 
against  his  wish.  He  does  not  want 

to  marry .'     Her  voice  died  away. 

"  With  a  calmness  that  startled 
every  one,  the  Baron  asked  me,  '  Is 
that  so  ? ' 

"I  stammered,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, '  Y-e-s.' 

"  Louisa  lifted  her  eyes,  and  for  one 
instant  met  mine.  Something  in  her 
look, — I  can't  tell  you  what— made 


me  wish  my  tongue  had  been  shrivelled 
before  uttering  that '  yes.'  '  At  least,' 
I  began, — but  the  Baron  had  already 
turned  to  his  mother,  and  bending  a 
look  on  her  from  which  she  stepped 
back  half-a-yard,  exclaimed  :  'This  is 
your  doing  then  1  You  have  disgraced 
our  name  twice  before,  but  by  God  ! 
you  sha'n't  disgrace  mine  again.  I 
change  it  to-night — I  am  no  longer 
your  son.' 

"His  sword  clattered  along  the 
polished  floor,  as  he  strode  out  of  the 
room.  The  Baroness  stood  paralysed  ; 
then,  with  a  great  cry  of  *  Frederick  ! ' 
which  almost  made  me  forgive  her 
everything,  she  rushed  after  him. 
We  stood  silent,  waiting  for  what 
might  come.  '  Frederick  ! '  cried  the 
Baroness  over  the  banisters,  '  it  was 
for  your  sake !  Look  up  at  me  ! ' 
No  answer  came,  but  the  ring  of  the 
descending  sword,  and  she  started 
down  the  stairs  in  pursuit.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  street-door 
banged,  and,  missing  her  footing  at 
the  sound,  she  completed  the  first 
flight  in  a  bundle,  head  over  heels. 
Louisa  disappeared  in  the  rush  that 
followed  the  accident,  without  my  see- 
ing her  again.  Early  next  morning 
the  ^Von  Schneiders  left  the  pen- 
sion Pol. 

"  At  midday,  after  a  night  and 
morning  of  debate  between  fear  of 
my  father  and  love  of  Louisa, — an 
emotion  which  surprised  me,  Antony, 
quite  as  much  as  it  may  surprise  you 
— 1  followed.  I  overtook  them  at 
Dresden,  but  nothing  I  could  say,  or 
her  mother  either,  would  induce 
Louisa  to  listen  to  me.  What  1  had 
created  by  my  kisses  I  had  destroyed 
or  at  least  transformed  by  my  stam- 
mered denial.  Now,  if  I  had  locked 
my  folding-doors,  Antony,  I  should 
not  have  set  my  first  affections,  which 
are  cursedly  durable,  on  that  particu- 
lar girl,  and  I  might  at  present  be  a 
married  man.  But  there,"  my  uncle 
concluded,  casting  his  eyes  round  his 
bachelor  comforts  ;  "I  must  not 
take  the  edge  off  my  warning  like 
that ! " 
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SOME  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
London  is  a  Somersetshire  village,  of 
such  tiny  dimensions  and  lying  so 
completely  off  the  highway,  that  its 
manifold  beauties  are  likely  to  re- 
main ignored  by  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. Reposing  in  a  basin  among  the 
hills,  it  is  only  to  be  approached  by 
narrow  precipitous  roads,  rough  with 
t  harp  flintstones  and  deeply  sunk  be- 
t  ween  the  high  banks  characteristic 
of  the  neighbourhood.  On  every  side 
~;he  encircling  hills  are  clothed  with 
,,rreat  woods  concealing  in  their  depths 
uxuriant  tangles  of  wild  flowers, — 
primroses  and  white  violets,  bluebells 
ind  ragged  robins,  according  to  their 
season.  The  botanist,  to  whom  rarity 
is  more  precious  than  mere  perfection 
of  form  or  colour,  will  find  his  heart's 
delight  in  the  quaint  floral  specimens 
that  abound  in  the  numerous  boggy 
patches  fringed  by  graceful  water- 
avens  and  green  cushions  of  fern. 
In  this  favoured  spot  Somersetshire 
has  borrowed  from  her  neighbouring 
counties  some  of  the  more  ornamental 
forms  of  domestic  animals,  Dorset 
sheep  with  their  huge  curling  horns, 
and  the  beautiful  red  Devon  cattle. 
The  former  have  such  a  bellicose  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  related  in  the 
village  how  a  stranger  on  a  visit  once 
returned  from  rambling  about  the 
country  with  the  startling  informa- 
tion that  he  had  just  met  at  least  two 
hundred  rams  in  a  lane.  On  the 
merits  of  the  Devon  cattle  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell;  only  it  may  be 
said  that  those  who  have  only  glanced 
at  these  animals  exhibited  in  some 
crowded  show-yard,  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  true  beauty  of  their 
rich  colouring  as  they  stand  knee- 
deep  in  the  heavy,  dark  green  pasture 
of  a  water-meadow. 

But  this  little  Somersetshire  village 


has  other  interests  besides  those  which 
would  be  dear  to  an  agriculturist  or 
a  landscape  -  painter.  The  church, 
although  of  the  modest  dimensions 
suitable  to  the  probable  congregation, 
is  a  pleasing  example  of  Early  Per- 
pendicular architecture,  and  besides  a 
well-preserved  chantry  chapel,  contains 
many  curious  pieces  of  old  oak  carving, 
and  a  good  Norman  font  obviously 
the  sole  surviving  fragment  of  some 
earlier  building.  Close  by,  and  form- 
ing a  striking  group  with  the  church, 
stands  the  manor-house,  portions  of 
which  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  a  chronicler 
some  three  centuries  ago  described  it 
as  an  "  old  stone  hall."  As  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  value  which  seem- 
ingly unimportant  trifles  are  often 
found  to  have  if  faithfully  related, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  in 
1644  the  King's  army  rested  at  Chard 
during  its  march  to  meet  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  one  of  the  soldiers  happened  to 
stray  into  this  quiet  village,  and  has  left 
a  diary  minutely  detailing  such  sights  as 
struck  his  fancy.  This  man  evidently 
had  some  knowledge  of  heraldry,  as 
he  describes  certain  armorial  bearings 
on  tombs  in  the  church  in  a  way  that 
absolutely  proves  the  connection  of 
sundry  ancient  families  with  the 
parish  in  which  they  have  long  ceased 
to  hold  any  property.  And  far  ex- 
ceeding in  antiquity  even  the  manor- 
house,  which  was  considered  ancient 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa 
recently  discovered  in  its  garden. 
Yery  picturesque  are  these  relics  of 
a  bygone  civilisation,  surrounded  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  luxuriant  ver- 
dure which  continually  threaten  to 
obliterate  all  trace  of  man's  hand. 
The  entire  ground-plan  of  the  house 
is  plainly  visible,  together  with  the 
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mosaics  which  compose  the  floor, 
though  these  latter  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  exposure  to  weather, 
and  have  become  loosened  and  fallen 
out  of  place  since  the  soil  was  re- 
moved from  their  surface.  When  the 
villa  was  first  unearthed,  it  was 
thought  of  sufficient  value  to  justify 
a  policeman  being  put  to  watch  over 
it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt 
being  made  to  remove  the  fragments 
of  mosaic  and  pottery.  These  pre- 
cautions however  were  found  abso- 
lutely unnecessary,  the  villagers  being 
highly  amused  by  the  idea  that  any- 
body could  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
run  away  with  such  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Their  views  with  regard  to  archaeo- 
logical treasures  were  probably  as 
hazy  as  those  of  an  old  Shropshire 
coachman,  who,  being  questioned 
about  a  Roman  wall  near  Wroxeter, 
replied  that  it  must  be  very  old,  as  he 
believed  it  had  been  built  before  his 
time.  That  this  historical  vagueness 
will  not  be  shared  by  the  next  genera- 
tion was  amply  proved  to  us  by  an 
examination  at  which  it  was  our  for- 
tune recently  to  be  present  in  the 
village  school. 

Having  little  experience  of  the 
present  system  of  rural  education,  it 
was  with  some  curiosity  that  we  set- 
tled down  in  a  corner  of  the  school- 
room, ready  to  judge  of  the  results  of 
twelve  months'  instruction  on  the 
sturdy  country  children  before  us.  It 
was  very  evident,  from  the  serious 
demeanour  of  everybody  concerned, 
that  this  visit  of  the  government  in- 
spector constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  year.  The 
young  schoolmistress,  a  pleasant  speci- 
men of  a  fresh-looking  farmer's 
daughter,  had  worried  the  bloom 
out  of  her  cheeks,  and  herself  into 
a  bad  headache,  before  the  examina- 
tion began.  Yet  this  anxiety  was 
not,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  similar 
circumstances,  connected  with  mone- 
tary considerations;  for,  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  results  of  the  examination, 
she  received  a  regular  salary  of  .£50 
a  year  together  with  a  dwelling-house 


and  fuel.  The  money  is  partly  drawn 
from  an  ancient  charitable  bequest  for 
the  education  of  certain  children  in 
the  parish,  the  details  of  which  are 
duly  set  forth  on  a  large  blackboard 
kept  in  the  belfry,  and  this  sum  is 
supplemented  by  the  government 
grant,  the  squire  and  rector  combining 
to  make  up  the  deficit,  if  any.  This 
has  been  found  on  the  whole  a  better 
plan  than  allowing  the  salary  to 
fluctuate  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grant.  The  latter  course  is  sometimes 
adopted  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  schoolmistress  to  do  her  best,  but 
it  frequently  leads  to  complaints  of 
undue  pressure  on  the  children,  and 
does  not  make  fair  allowances  for  in- 
capacity or  absence  consequent  on  ill- 
health. 

It  was  noticeable  that  both  the 
schoolroom  and  its  inmates  were  look- 
ing their  smartest  in  anticipation  of 
the  eventful  day.  The  former  was 
profusely  decorated  with  flowers,  vases 
containing  bunches  of  tulips,  pansies, 
narcissus,  poppies,  and  columbines 
being  ranged  along  the  window-sills  ; 
while  the  empty  fireplace  was  con- 
verted into  a  bank  of  lilac  and  peonies. 
Meeting  the  village  children  on  an 
ordinary  weekday,  we  had  been  con- 
siderably impressed  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  physical  beauty  in  the  boys, 
many  of  whom  appeared  fine  little 
fellows,  whereas  their  sisters  were 
mostly  too  harsh-featured  and  un- 
kempt to  lay  any  claim  to  good  looks. 
But  now  clean  pinafores  and  carefully 
brushed  Sunday  frocks  did  much 
towards  redressing  the  balance  of 
beauty,  the  indisputable  inference 
being  that  one  sex  is  more  dependent 
than  the  other  upon  external  acces- 
sories. All  the  scholars  were  neatly 
labelled  on  their  breasts  with  numbers, 
written  on  pieces  of  paper,  with  a  view 
to  assisting  the  inspector  in  the  process 
of  identification.  On  the  whole  they 
were  five-and-thirty  as  happy  sturdy- 
looking  children  as  one  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  find,  considering  that 
the  whole  village  was  represented  ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  that 
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almost  without  exception  they  wore 
good  stout  boots,  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  a  sure  sign  that  they 
did  not  suffer  from  poverty  in  its  more 
grinding  shape.  Indeed,  we  were  sub- 
sequently informed  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  only  one  person  in 
tho  parish  had  gone  to  the  workhouse ; 
the  solitary  exception  being  an  old 
man  of  such  incorrigibly  dirty  habits 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  could  be 
induced  to  look  after  him  even  if  paid 
for  their  trouble. 

The  examination  began  with  musical 
drill,  or  in  other  words  a  series  of 
calisthenics,  rendered  more  spirited 
and  interesting  by  being  performed  to 
a  musical  accompaniment  on  the  piano. 
Tie  children  appeared  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  this  part  of  their  education,  and 
in  view  of  the  long  hours  that  they 
have  to  spend  in  school  at  an  extremely 
early  age,  it  seems  well  that  some  part 
of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  certain  amount  of  discip- 
line devoid  of  any  mental  strain.  But 
these  pretty  exercises  were  only  a 
prelude  to  the  more  serious  work  of 
the  day. 

It  has  been  said,  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, that  it  is  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  a  battle  ;  so  many  important 
movements  occur  simultaneously  that 
some  of  them  are  certain  to  be  omitted, 
or  at  least  described  in  far  less  detail 
than  they  deserve.  Much  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  describing  a 
school  examination.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  only  one  inspector,  and  in  our 
ignorance  we  had  supposed  that  what- 
ever he  could  do  we  could  follow.  Of 
coarse  we  had  not  counted  upon  his 
habitually  doing  two  things  at  once, 
and  frequently  interrupting  them  to 
branch  off  to  a  third.  For  instance, 
he  corrected  sums,  surrounded  by 
children  reciting  poetry,  and  over- 
looked copy-books  while  he  pro- 
pounded problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic. From  time  to  time  he  would 
dart  across  the  room,  and  startle 
some  unoccupied  child  by  setting  him 
a  task  to  perform.  "  You  have 


finished  your  sums?  "  he  said,  bearing 
down  on  a  little  boy  near  us.  "  Very 
well ;  then  you  can  write  a  composi- 
tion on  one  of  the  three  following 
subjects, — the  Queen,  silk,  or  a  lion." 
And  he  was  back  at  his  desk,  carrying 
on  an  examination  in  a  different  part 
of  the  room,  long  before  the  victim 
had  collected  his  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  decide  which  of  the  proposed  sub- 
jects he  would  immortalize. 

Finding  that  by  attempting  to  grasp 
too  much  we  were  really  losing  every- 
thing, we  resolved  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  a  few  points,  among  which 
the  recitation  of  poetry  appeared  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  The  youngest 
scholars,  technically  termed  infants, 
began  with  a  sort  of  dialogue  in  verse 
between  a  grandmother  and  her  grand- 
children, which  they  rendered  in  a 
very  spirited  manner.  It  is  customary 
to  teach  them  pieces  of  poetry  involv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  dramatic 
action,  and  it  was  really  very  comical 
to  see  these  chubby  infants  at  a  given 
moment  all  raising  their  forefingers 
with  a  warning  gesture,  or  advancing 
their  right  feet  in  solemn  imitation  of 
a  soldier  on  march.  The  next  per- 
formance was  the  recitation  of  Tenny- 
son's SAILOR  BOY  by  the  first  standard. 
The  words  were  rendered  correctly 
enough,  and  from  various  answers 
elicited  by  the  examiner  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  meaning  had  been  care- 
fully explained.  Yet  obviously  chil- 
dren of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who 
had  passed  all  their  lives  in  an  inland 
village,  could  not  be  expected  to  form 
much  definite  notion  of  the  ideas  in- 
volved in  such  phrases  as  "  yeasty 
surges  "  or  "  the  seething  harbour- 
bar.  "  Fortunately  the  inspector,  when 
questioning  them  on  the  meaning  of 
the  piece,  took  into  account  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  adequately  realising 
the  unknown,  and  let  them  off  without 
even  a  distant  reference  to  "the  fierce 
mermaiden,"  and  also,  rather  to  our 
disappointment,  without  throwing  any 
light  on  that  mysterious  creature  "  the 
scrawl,"  which  is  represented  as  dis- 
porting itself  for  choice  in  the  hearts 
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of  dead  mariners.  It  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  have  had  some  authori- 
tative explanation  of  its  reasons  for 
selecting  such  a  singular  playground. 

The  second  standard  followed  with 
another  short  poem  of  Tennyson's, 
THE  GOOSE.  Apparently  this  bucolic 
title  had  misled  those  charged  with 
the  selection  of  poetry  into  imagining 
that  it  was  a  piece  suitable  for  repeti- 
tion in  a  village  school  ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  is  a  most  incomprehensible 
effusion,  and  where  the  meaning  is 
clear  it  is  not  particularly  edifying.  The 
inspector  passed  it  with  but  one  slight 
comment ;  he  asked  the  children  to 
explain  the  line  "  And  a  whirlwind 
cleared  the  larder."  Their  answers 
made  it  clear  that,  although  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  meaning  of 
each  individual  word,  they  could  not 
grasp  their  significance  when  combined, 
and  failed  altogether  to  understand 
the  sentence.  Excluding  the  little 
verses  repeated  by  the  infants,  the 
poetry  so  far  appeared  singularly 
deficient  in  those  elements  of  active 
interest  which  alone  can  attract  chil- 
dren. This  accusation,  however,  can- 
not be  brought  against  Tennyson's 
stirring  ballad  of  THE  REVENGE,  which 
was  repeated  with  great  verbal  ac- 
curacy by  some  of  the  older  scholars. 
The  piece  was  rather  beyond  them, 
and  they  did  not  literally  understand 
all  the  words, — one  child  explaining 
that  "  the  main  "  meant  "  the  sea 
near  France " ;  but  they  seemed  to 
feel  something  of  the  animated  spirit 
of  the  poem,  and  at  any  rate  the 
meaning,  if  difficult,  was  worth  search- 
ing for. 

The  examinations  in  history,  though 
necessarily  very  hurried,  were  decidedly 
interesting,  and  the  answers  given  on 
the  whole  exceedingly  sensible.  For 
instance,  "  One  holds  wi'  one  side,  and 
one  wi;  t'other,"  seems  a  capital  defini- 
tion of  civil  war,  though  perhaps  it 
does  not  absolutely  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. Certain  incidents  which  appealed 
to  the  children's  daily  experience  were 
naturally  dwelt  upon  at  a  length  rather 
out  of  proportion  to  their  historical 


importance  ;  the  bread  and  cheese,  for 
example,  supplied  by  friendly  wood- 
cutters to  Charles  the  Second  while 
hiding  in  the  celebrated  oak-tree,  being 
the  subject  of  an  appreciative  and  de- 
tailed description.  Not  that  they 
ignored  the  reasons  why  the  King  was 
in  hiding  ;  "  The  soldiers  were  after 
him  to  cut  off  his  head,"  seemed  a 
sufficient  motive  for  careful  conceal- 
ment. It  was  curious  that  the  only 
part  of  the  story  that  presented  any 
difficulties  to  them  was  the  appella- 
tion "  Royal  Oak,"  one  child  explain- 
ing that  it  was  thus  called  because  it 
was  covered  with  leaves.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  well-known  habits  of 
trees,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  such  an 
inadequate  reason  should  have  been 
given  for  this  distinctive  title.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
children,  after  lucidly  defining  the  Pope 
as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  Italy,  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  lived 
at  Westminster.  Unless,  indeed,  as 
was  possibly  the  case,  they  confused 
him  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  inspector  mentioned  that  having 
recently  had  occasion  to  put  the  same 
question  in  another  school,  he  had  duly 
been  informed  that  the  Pope  lived  in 
Rome ;  but  on  following  this  up  by 
inquiring  the  name  of  his  palace,  all 
the  children  simultaneously  replied 
"  Palestine,"  with  some  dim  recollec- 
tion, it  may  be,  of  a  Palatine  hill  in 
connection  with  the  Sacred  City. 

It  was  extraordinary  how  firmly 
rooted  some  opinions  were  in  the 
children's  minds.  When  asked  if 
they  were  Britons,  they  altogether 
repudiated  the  bare  suggestion,  em- 
phatically and  deliberately  asserting 
their  Saxon  origin.  In  reply  to  the 
question  whether  the  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  might  be  regarded  as  beneficial 
or  the  reverse,  a  theory  was  advanced 
that  they  did  good  because  they  built 
churches  and  schools.  At  first  this 
answer  puzzled  us,  but  on  reflection 
we  believe  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
not  uncommon  confusion  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  A  labourer  once  mystified 
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is  greatly  by  referring  to  the  presence 
of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  road  in  the 
leighbourhood,  and  it  was  not  until 
le  proceeded  to  describe  certain  earth- 
works in  connection  with  it  that  his 
meaning  became  clear.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  the  present  occasion  opinions 
were  pretty  equally  divided,  about 
half  the  class  considering  the  Roman 
invasion  as  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing,  while  according  to  one  author- 
ity their  sojourn  in  Great  Britain 
was  limited  to  three  days.  Queen 
Boadicea's  death  by  poison  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  children, 
though  they  erroneously  persisted  in 
attributing  it  to  the  Danes  ;  and  King 
Alfred's  celebrated  cakes  came  in  for 
their  usual  share  of  attention. 

Sometimes  of  course  the  questions 
did  not  elicit  precisely  the  answers 
that  were  intended,  as  when  the  in- 
spector inquired  what  was  known 
about  the  English  Bible,  a  little  boy 
replied  fluently  :  "  It  was  chained  in 
a  church,  and  the  people  would  bide 
there  for  several  hours  to  hear  it  read 
all  through."  But  when  all  possible 
detractions  are  made,  what  an  astonish- 
ing idea  it  is  that  in  future  the  major- 
ity of  young  farm  labourers  will  be 
able  to  supply  one  offhand  with  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  while 
even  the  boy  whose  function  in  life  is 
to  scare  crows,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam the  First  towards  the  conquered 
Saxons  !  And  it  is  confidently  hoped 
by  those  who  know  the  agricultural 
labourer  that,  as  he  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
vast  empire  to  which  he  belongs,  a 
feeling  of  national  pride  will  gradually 
replace  the  narrow  parochial  preju- 
dices by  which  his  horizon  has  hitherto 
been  bounded. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture.  There  are  the  delicate 
mothers  to  be  taken  into  account, 
struggling  ineffectually  to  perform 
the  necessary  household  duties,  often 
with  a  young  baby  in  their  arms,  and 
a  couple  of  toddling  children  clinging 
to  their  skirts,  while  the  eldest  daugh- 


ter, who  formerly  would  have  taken 
entire  charge  of  the  little  ones,  is  at 
school  learning  to  repeat  selections 
from  the  best  English  authors.  Also 
some  sympathy  must  be  felt  for  hard- 
working widows  who  keep  their  boys 
at  home  to  help  them  set  the  potatoes 
or  cut  pea-sticks,  only  at  the  risk  of 
being  summoned  and  fined  for  neglect 
of  their  education.  "  Book-learning 
is  all  very  well,  but  poor  folk  can't 
live  on  it !  "  remarked  the  disconsolate 
mother  of  a  sturdy  son,  who,  accord- 
ing to  her  judgment,  would  have  been 
better  employed  earning  some  shillings 
a  week  as  a  farm-boy  than  striving 
hopelessly  to  pass  the  fifth  standard. 
"And  when  all  this  schooling's  over," 
she  continued,  "  they  only  come  home 
so  proud  and  stuck-up  they  won't  turn 
their  hand  to  a  bit  of  hard  work. 
They're  downright  spoiled  for  what 
they've  got  to  do  !  "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  an  unduly  dark  view  of 
the  situation  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
those  in  the  habit  of  visiting  cottages 
must  have  remarked  how  frequently 
the  mothers  do  all  the  hard  work, 
while  the  daughters  seem  to  find 
crochet  or  knitting  a  more  suitable 
occupation.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  older  women  this  was  not 
always  the  case  ;  but  whether  it  be  in 
any  way  due  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion is  difficult  to  say.  A  weak  point 
in  the  present  rules  for  attendance  at 
school  is  that  an  intelligent  boy,  who 
might  profit  by  additional  teaching,  is 
set  free  long  before  his  loutish  com- 
panion, though  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  can  never  make  a  scholar,  and 
might  become  an  excellent  agricultural 
labourer  if  allowed  to  learn  his  fitting 
work  betimes.  However,  it  is  notori- 
ously difficult  to  make  a  rule  that  will 
not  press  hardly  upon  somebody  ;  and 
at  all  events  no  lowly- born  genius  in 
these  days  can  complain  that  he  is 
debarred  by  birth  from  enjoying  edu- 
cational advantages.  Everything  in 
school  seems  arranged  with  a  view  to 
making  learning  both  easy  and  agree- 
able. The  very  copy-books  have  most 
instructive  covers,  illustrative  of  the 
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art  of  writing  as  practised  from  the 
earliest  times  j  beginning  with  pre- 
historic man  scratching  rudely  on  a 
stone,  lightly  touching  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  passing  through 
the  Runic  period  up  to  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  with  how  much  com- 
prehension of  this  varied  range  of  sub- 
jects the  children  return  to  their 
cottage  lives. 

Turning  aside  from  these  vexed 
questions,  it  was  pleasant  to  note  the 
excellent  discipline  that  prevailed  in 
this  school,  where  the  annual  visit  of 
the  inspector  necessitated  that  the 
children's  attention  should  be  kept  on 
a  stretch  for  three  or  four  hours  con- 
secutively. The  population  of  the 
parish  being  small,  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  together  by  a  school- 
mistress, aided  by  a  girl  of  fourteen 
as  monitress  taking  entire  charge  of 
the  infants.  The  latter  certainly  kept 
her  little  class  in  capital  order  ;  they 
were  neither  noisy  nor  fell  asleep 
during  the  whole  long  morning,  but 
quietly  occupied  themselves  plaiting 
strips  of  coloured  paper  into  patterns. 
In  front  of  them  on  the  desk  lay  an 
attractive  row  of  dolls.  These  were 
no  mere  playthings,  but  represented  a 
kindly  and  ingenious  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmistress,  who,  pity- 
ing the  poor  infants  condemned  to 
hem  an  uninteresting  bit  of  material 
by  way  of  needlework,  had  herself 
given  them  these  dolls  at  Christmas, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  be  dressed  in  time  for  the  summer 
inspection.  Until  this  was  over  the 
dolls  would  not  be  absolutely  handed 
over  to  their  respective  owners,  a  fact 
that  undoubtedly  heightened  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  day. 

Not  much  was  required  of  the  in- 
fants in  the  way  of  actual  lessons, 
bub  to  such  simple  questions  as  the  in- 
spector asked  them  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic  they  replied,  if  not  always 
accurately,  yet  with  great  spirit. 
That  such  young  children  should  be 
sufficiently  at  their  ease  with  a 
stranger  to  answer  at  all  was  sur- 


prising. It  was  reserved  for  a  com- 
paratively big  girl  to  manifest  her 
natural  repugnance  to  being  examined 
by  bursting  into  doleful  sobs  and  cries 
at  the  first  approach  of  the  inspector. 
This  outbreak  the  authorities  seemed 
agreed  was  due  to  temper  rather  than 
nervousness,  and  after  a  brief  banish- 
ment in  the  kitchen  she  reappeared 
to  discharge  her  appointed  task  with 
ease. 

Much  general  information  is  con- 
veyed to  the  infants  in  the  form  of 
object-lessons,  certain  simple  subjects 
being  explained  in  all  their  bearings, 
the  impression  being  still  further 
deepened  by  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
in  addition  to  long  verbal  descriptions. 
Glancing  down  the  list  of  subjects 
thus  taught,  the  inspector  elected  to 
examine  them  on  the  pig.  Having 
extracted  numerous  facts  concerning 
the  habits  of  this  well-known  domestic 
animal,  he  proceeded  to  question  the 
children  on  its  ultimate  fate  and  use 
after  death.  "  And  what  is  the  meat 
called  ?  "  he  naturally  continued. 
"  Please,  sir,  liver,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  yes,  that  wasn't  quite  what  I 
meant  ;  tell  me  something  else." 
"  Please,  sir,  lights,"  shouted  a  chorus 
of  baby  voices,  and  the  inspector 
hurriedly  changed  the  subject,  feeling 
doubtless  that  it  might  prove  an  un- 
pleasantly realistic  study  to  go  into 
further  details  concerning  the  pig's 
internal  economy. 

Of  course,  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
children's  progress  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  labour  under  a 
considerable  disadvantage  at  the  ex- 
amination, from  having  all  the  ques- 
tions put  in  a  different  way  from  that 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The 
increase  in  the  intelligence  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  answers  when  occasion- 
ally questioned  by  the  schoolmistress 
was  very  marked.  Then  the  extreme 
haste  with  which  the  examination  is 
pushed  forward,  though  doubtless 
necessary,  must  be  very  bewildering  to 
children  drawn  from  a  class  in  which 
both  business  and  pleasure  are  habitu- 
ally conducted  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
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t  on.  Again,  it  is  probably  unavoid- 
able, owing  to  the  limitations  of  time, 
that  the  inspector  should  pass  over 
with  the  merest  glance  copy-books  or 
rieedlework  which  it  has  taken  many 
weary  weeks  to  prepare  for  his  view  ; 
yet  one  cannot  but  feel  for  the  inevit- 
able disappointment  of  both  teacher 
*  aid  pupils.  However,  the  preoccupied 
manner  of  the  inspector,  though  dis- 
couraging at  the  time,  is  no  sure 
index  to  the  report  that  will  ultimately 
:>e  made,  in  which  the  general  be- 
laviour  of  the  school  is  taken  as  much 
nto  account  as  the  individual  achieve- 
ments of  the  children.  And  surely 
discipline  is  about  the  most  useful 
thing  that  can  be  taught  to  children, 
who  in  their  homes  are  too  often 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  following  their 
own  devices  without  any  external 
restraint.  As  a  good  example  of  the 
power  that  comes  from  the  practice 
of  concentrating  the  attention  may 
be  mentioned  two  sets  of  children, 
seated  side  by  side,  simultaneously 
writing  down  two  dictations,  on  the 
constellations  and  on  the  habits  of 
elephants,  without  apparently  ever 
confusing  those  large  and  varied  sub- 
jects. Once  indeed  during  the  long 
morning  the  children  snatched  a  mo- 
ment's relaxation,  when  the  inspector 
was  temporarily  engaged  and  a  black 
cat  opportunely  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow. The  news  was  communicated 
in  whispers  to  those  nearest  the  point 
of  vre~w>and  a  perceptible  craning  of 
necks  ensued ;  but  at  this  juncture 
either  the  cat  disappeared  or  the 
inspector  turned  round  ;  at  any  rate 
the  class  soon  relapsed  into  its  former 
tranquillity. 

Of  late  one  has  sometimes  been 
inclined  to  fear  that  the  universal 
spread  of  education  will  before  long 
efface  all  interesting  local  peculiarities, 
and  bring  the  entire  population  to  the 


unpicturesque  level  of  a  Board  School 
teacher.  But  a  few  hours  with  these 
Somersetshire  children  effectually  dis- 
pelled that  dread.  Never  had  their 
dialect  sounded  broader  or  more  un- 
compromisingly provincial  than  when 
they  were  answering  historical  ques- 
tions and  solving  arithmetical  problems. 
The  very  education  displayed  in  their 
answers  rendered  more  conspicuous 
the  form  in  which  it  was  clothed. 
"Plaize,  zur,  'e  cotched  un ! "  ex- 
claimed a  clever  little  boy,  anxious 
to  give  information  respecting  the 
capture  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ; 
and  although  at  a  warning  glance 
from  the  teacher  he  hurriedly  sub- 
stituted a  more  conventional  rendering 
of  the  idea,  it  was  evident  that  the 
grammar  acquired  during  school-hours 
had  by  no  means  become  part  and 
parcel  of  his  life.  So  generally  is 
this  fact  now  realised  that  in  certain 
small  schools,  where  onlya  very  limited 
number  of  subjects  are  taught,  gram- 
mar has  been  recently  discarded  as  a 
worthless  study ;  children,  fresh  from 
writing  an  elaborate  page  of  parsing, 
relapsing  straightway  into  the  same 
manner  of  speech  that  has  sufficed 
their  fathers  before  them.  After  all 
it  seems  but  fitting  that  some  little 
individualities  should  linger  on  in 
a  nook  where  the  labourers  play 
bowls  of  a  summer's  evening,  and  the 
very  stones  tell  of  an  older  and  more 
picturesque  age.  As  usual,  those  on 
the  spot  are  least  conscious  of  their 
aesthetic  privileges.  In  the  wall  of 
an  old  farmhouse,  that  with  its 
attendant  buildings  forms  at  least 
half  the  village,  there  is  a  curiously 
wrought  stone  mullioned  window,  of 
such  unusual  design  and  evident 
antiquity  as  instantly  to  catch  a 
stranger's  eye.  But  to  the  villagers 
it  is  simply  the  dairy-window,  and 
nothing  more. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  FENELON. 


FOR  nearly  two  centuries  Fenelon 
has  been  remembered  as  the  most 
winning  and  human  of  theologians  ; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this 
tradition  that  Landor  described  him 
as  "  the  fairest  apparition  that 
Christianity  ever  presented."  It  is 
possible  to  feel  the  charm  of  his 
personality  without  going  so  far  as 
the  impetuous  Landor,  though  it  is 
certain  that  if  Fenelon  had  been 
canonised,  he  would  have  been  the 
most  popular  saint  of  the  last  five 
centuries.  He  was  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  personality  than  even 
Philip  Neri,  Francis  of  Sales,  or 
Charles  Borromeo.  The  enchanting 
picture  which  Newman  gives  us  of  St. 
Philip  could  not  indeed  be  made  to 
stand  for  Fenelon,  who  with  all  his 
noble  simplicity  was  far  from  being 
the  childlike  pastor  such  as  Newman 
portrays.  But  where  Philip  is  con- 
fessedly weak,  Fenelon  has  a  great 
attraction,  especially  for  those  who 
love  all  forms  of  distinction,  but 
humane  letters  above  everything  else. 
St.  Philip,  says  Newman,  was  "  but 
a  poor  priest,  with  no  distinction  of 
family  or  of  letters."  It  is  not  the 
least  of  Fenelon' s  attractions  that  he 
was  at  once  the  most  finished  gentle- 
man of  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  a  member  of  that 
small  but  delightful  family  of  literary 
men  of  which  Yirgil  is  the  type ; 
those  choice  and  affectionate  spirits 
whom  we  admire  greatly  and  love  still 
more. 

Possibly  Fenelon  has  owed  his  great 
reputation  as  much  to  his  famous 
quarrel  with  Bossuet  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  TELEMACHUS  or  to  his  own 
personal  merits.  It  pleased  the 
sceptical  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  regard  Fenelon  as  in  some 
measure  an  Encyclopaedist  who  had 


been  born  a  century  too  soon.  He  was 
the  angel  of  sweetness  and  patience, 
while  in  the  same  legend  Bossuet 
was  the  fanatical,  overbearing  eeclesi- 
astic,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  Church 
would  have  burned  Fenelon  and  every 
other  liberal  spirit.  This  view  was 
unjust  both  to  Fenelon  and  Bossuet, 
for  the  first  was  not  the  uncomplain- 
ing man  this  legend  makes  him  out  to 
be,  nor  was  the  other  cruel,  or  un- 
scrupulous in  any  unworthy  sense. 
The  "Eagle  of  Meaux"  was  exclusively 
a  churchman,  but  he  was  a  good  man, 
according  to  his  own  rather  narrow 
conception  of  righteousness.  The 
regard  which  the  eighteenth  century 
had  for  Fenelon  is  illustrated  in  a 
curious  way  by  a  saying  of  Rousseau's. 
"  If  Fenelon  were  living,"  said  a  friend 
to  him,  "  you  would  be  orthodox." 
"  Ah,"  replied  Jean  Jacques,  **  I  would 
be  his  lackey,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
come  to  be  his  valet."  M.  Brunetiere 
would  doubtless  explain  the  vulgarity 
of  this  saying  by  Rousseau's  origin 
and  democratic  sympathies ;  but  we 
remember  that  Thackeray  made 
use  of  a  similar  expression  respect- 
ing Shakespeare,  and  even  M. 
Brunetiere  would  hardly  charge 
Thackeray  with  being  a  democrat  in 
literature.  Rousseau  had  the  venera- 
tion for  Fenelon  which  the  other 
Encyclopaedists  had ;  and  he  shared 
too  their  hatred  of  those  severe 
ecclesiastics  who,  like  Becket,  regard 
the  Church  as  all  in  all.  But  the 
true  lover  of  literature  refuses  to  be 
a  partisan  in  these  matters ;  he  will 
not  exalt  the  one  too  much,  nor  debase 
the  other  at  all. 

We  read  that  Bertrand  de  Salignac, 
Marquis  de  Fenelon,  of  whom  the 
author  of  TELEMACHUS  was  great- 
grand-nephew,  was  French  ambassador 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
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o:'  St.  Bartholomew.  Charles  the 
Finth,  it  is  said,  asked  the  Marquis  to 
soothe  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
known  to  be  indignant  at  this  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  story  goes 
that  the  Marquis  proudly  answered, 
"  Let  the  request  be  made,  Sire,  to 
those  who  counselled  the  massacre." 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
great  Archbishop  of  Cambray  were 
men  of  high  spirit.  The  archbishop, 
Frangois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe- 
Fenelon,  did  not  inherit  the  marqui- 
sate;  he  was  the  son  of  a  younger 
member  of  the  family,  and  was  born 
in  Perigord  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1651.  The  Fenelons  were  noble  and 
distinguished,  but  whether  they  be- 
Jonged  to  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
nobility,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
Until  his  twelfth  year  the  boy  was 
educated  at  home,  under  what  con- 
iitions  we  are  not  told,  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  university  of  Cahors.  In 
:he  meantime  his  father  had  died,  and 
he  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the 
Marquis  de  Fenelon,  who  henceforth 
looked  after  his  nephew's  education. 
The  Marquis  was  a  man  of  sincere 
piety,  and  probably  influenced  the 
youth  in  his  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical 
career.  Few  particulars  remain  of 
Fenelon's  early  life,  and  perhaps  it  is 
best  so  ;  for  it  is  not  when  a  man  of 
genius  is  young,  without  sureness  of 
taste  or  solidity  of  character,  that  he 
is  most  interesting. 

At  Saint-Sulpice,  where  a  century 
and  a  half  later  Ernest  Renan  was 
educated,  Fenelon  received  his  train- 
ing in  theology;  and  in  about  his 
twenty-fourth  year  he  was  made  a 
priest.  Like  other  young  men  with 
a  vein  of  romance,  he  had  generous 
dreams,  which  were  coloured  by  his 
surroundings.  He  wished  to  visit 
the  East,  and  perchance  win  there  a 
martyr's  crown.  Martyrdom  is  some- 
times noble  and  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
too  often  merely  useless  and  prosaic, 
and  is  desired  chiefly  by  young  per- 
sons who  know  nothing  of  life,  and 
are  full  of  the  "  heavenly  home-sick- 


ness." There  was  at  all  times  a  touch 
of  this  sickness  in  Fenelon,  though  in 
his  maturity  it  was  combined  with 
singular  clearness  of  vision.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris,  and  found  pleasant 
duties  there  as  Superior  of  a  religious 
house  for  the  training  of  the  New 
Catholics,  who  were  girls  recently  con- 
verted to  Catholicism.  This  was  a 
suitable  position  for  the  man  who 
wrote  the  treatise  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  GIRLS, — a  work  originally  com- 
posed for  his  friends  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Beauvillier  in  1681,  when 
Fenelon  was  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
not  published  until  1687. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Saintonge  and 
Poitou,  to  fix  the  faith  of  the  unhappy 
folk  who  by  law  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  religion  and 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  and  Fenelon's  defenders 
have  tried  to  prove  that  he  was 
against  the  use  of  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  while  others  have  said  that 
he  was  as  much  in  favour  of  such 
methods  as  any  great  churchman  of 
the  Middle  Ages, — as  St.  Dominic,  for 
instance.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man 
to  be  altogether  above  his  age ;  and 
Fenelon,  with  all  his  graces  and  ac- 
complishments, was  a  child  of  his  cen- 
tury. If  at  that  time  one  man  might, 
without  a  shock  to  public  opinion,  be 
hanged  for  a  petty  theft;  might  not 
another  man  consistently  be  burned 
for  heresy  1  Even  the  Encyclopaedists, 
who  hated  the  intolerance  of  the  In- 
quisition, do  not  appear  to  have  had  a 
similar  hatred  for  the  cruelties  of  the 
old  criminal  law.  So  far  as  Fenelon 
is  concerned,  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  force  for  the 
repression  of  heresy  ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  persuasion,  and 
was  as  much  in  favour  of  gentleness 
and  conciliation  as  any  one  could  be 
who  was  not  utterly  opposed  to  such 
methods. 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  this  singular  missionary  enter- 
prise; but  from  what  we  know  of 
him  we  may  be  sure  he  preached 
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then,  as  always,  that  the  doctrine 
cannot  save  without  the  life,  nor  is 
it  likely  he  would  knowingly  do  vio- 
lence to  any  one's  convictions.  Yet 
at  the  best,  was  it  nob  a  poor,  almost 
an  ignoble  kind  of  mission]  It  is 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
with  a  picture,  "The  Expulsion  of 
Heresy,"  that  used  to  be  attributed 
to  Paul  Veronese ;  a  singular  kind  of 
angel  (for  if  we  remember  rightly  she 
has  no  wings)  is  chasing,  sword  in 
hand,  several  wretched  men,  ragged 
and  unorthodox;  on  the  observer's 
right  hand  three  or  four  ecclesiastics, 
self-contained  and  well-fed,  are  look- 
ing calmly  on  ;  one  thinks  they  might 
enjoy  the  work  of  the  wingless  angel, 
if  custom  had  not  staled  their  appetite 
a  little.  If  the  missionary  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  soldier,  he  should 
have  the  executioner  also,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  end  the  tragedy  if  the 
fifth  act  should  begin  to  drag. 

Let  us,  after  the  example  of  M. 
Janet,  set  against  this  rather  gloomy 
picture,  a  pleasant  and  humorous  pas- 
sage from  one  of  Fenelon's  letters ;  it 
is  dated  May  the  22nd,  1681,  and  was 
written  to  his  cousin  the  Marchioness 
de  Laval,  to  describe  a  public  recep- 
tion given  to  him  at  Carennac,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  going  to  take  possession 
of  a  living  there.  "  I  walk,"  writes 
Fenelon,  "accompanied  by  the  whole 
body  of  deputies  in  their  majesty,  and 
I  behold  the  quay  crowded  with  the 
people.  Two  boats,  full  of  the  pick  of 
the  burgesses,  come  up ;  and  I  notice 
that,  by  a  generous  piece  of  strategy, 
those  soldiers  of  the  place  who  have 
seen  most  fighting  are  hidden  in  a 
corner  of  the  pretty  isle  which  you 
know ;  they  come  in  order  of  battle 
and  greet  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
shooting ;  the  air  is  already  obscured 
by  the  smoke,  and  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  terrible  noise  of  the  gunpowder. 
The  spirited  horse  which  I  ride,  urged 
on  by  a  noble  earnestness,  wishes  to 
throw  himself  into  the  water ;  but 
my  own  desires  are  more  moderate,  so 
I  get  down  and  stand  upon  the  earth. 
Here  I  am  at  the  gate ;  the  consuls 


begin  their  harangue ;  you  will  not 
fail  to  picture  to  yourself  everything 
lively  and  pompous  in  the  way  of 
eulogy.  The  orator  likened  me  to  the 
sun ;  shortly  after  this  I  was  the 
moon  ;  every  glittering  star  had  the 
honour  of  resembling  me,  and  at  the 
finish  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  By  this 
time  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  and  I 
went  to  my  room  and  prepared  to  do 
likewise." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1689  that 
he  found  himself  on  the  way  towards 
realising  one  of  the  great  desires  of  his 
life ;  for  F6nelon,  however  little  he 
talked  about  it,  was  a  man  of  high  am- 
bition ;  he  would  certainly  have  liked 
to  be  first  minister,  with  as  much 
power  as  Richelieu.  In  this  year  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  son  of  the  Dauphin,  and  in 
the  work  of  training  the  young  prince 
was  associated  with  the  Duke  de 
Beauvillier.  It  was  then  a  post  of 
great  honour,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Bossuet  in  the  meridian  of  his 
career  was  proud  to  be  tutor  to  the 
Dauphin.  Time  changes  or  modifies 
everything,  and  the  preceptors  of 
princes  are  not  so  honoured  in  Europe 
to-day.  Fenelon's  task  was  not  at 
first  a  pleasant  one,  for  his  pupil  was 
violent  and  unamiable.  "  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  was 
terrible  from  his  birth,  and  made 
those  about  him  tremble  even  in  his 
early  boyhood.  Hard,  given  to  par- 
oxysms of  anger,  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing the  least  resistance  to  his  will 
without  showing  such  heat  of  passion 
that  everybody  feared  he  might  injure 
himself  fatally ;  of  all  this  I  have  often 
myself  been  witness,  and  I  have  seen 
too  how  headstrong  he  was,  how  greedy 
and  how  fond  of  pleasure."  Yet  there 
was  a  brighter  side.  "  He  had 
much  insight  and  great  brilliance  of 
mind ;  his  repartees  were  surprising, 
his  answers  were  profound  and  just  ; 
he  seemed  to  play  with  abstruse  know- 
ledge." It  was  Fenelon's  first  task 
to  exorcise  the  dark  spirit,  and  in  this 
he  was  successful  almost  beyond  belief. 
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"The  marvel  is,"  continues  Saint- 
Simon,  "  that  through  self-devotion 
and  by  grace  he  was  utterly  changed ; 
the  terrible  defects  ^of  his  character 
vrere  transmuted  into  perfectly  opposite 
virtues.  From  this  abyss  arose  a 
Prince  mild  and  courteous,  generous 
and  humane,  patient  and  modest, 
humble,  and  severe  with  himself." 

By  what  means  was  this  singular 
i  esult  obtained  1  Fenelon  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  teacher,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  meekness,  was  a  man  of 
i  are  strength  of  character ;  he  had  too 
i,  power  of  impressing  himself  upon 
others,  like  a  great  Englishman  of  our 
own  century,  of  whom  it  was  finely  said 
that  you  could  not  be  in  his  presence 
for  a  few  minutes  without  feeling 
impelled  to  take  a  moral  step  on  wards. 
It  has  been  contended  that  Fenelon 
transformed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
by  depriving  him  of  individuality ; 
but  as  the  young  prince  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  before  he  had  occupied 
;i  position  of  real  power,  such  'a  state- 
ment need  not  trouble  us.  The  death 
of  this  prince  in  1712  struck  Fenelon 
alike  in  his  affections  and  in  his  ambi- 
tion, for  thus  ended  his  last  hope  of 
becoming  a  minister  of  State.  Fenelon 
gave  his  pupil  that  purely  literary 
education  which  some  men  of  science 
in  our  time  have  affected  to  despice. 
What  is  the  aim  of  culture?  Is  it 
not  to  humanise  us,  to  give  us  tact, 
urbanity,  delicacy,  and  sureness  of 
taste  1  Now  so  far  as  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  gone,  this  can  be  done 
only  in  two  ways, — by  constant  social 
intercourse  with  well-bred  and  refined 
persons,  or  by  the  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature.  However 
fine  may  be  the  mental  discipline  of 
science,  it  cannot  give  us  these  things. 

In  1688,  the  year  before  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Fenelon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Madame  Guyon,  the  lady  who 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  history 
of  Quietism.  Voltaire,  certainly  not 
an  impartial  critic,  but  always  worth 
hearing  as  spokesman  for  one  side  of 
the  genius  of  France,  says:  "Theolo- 
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gical   subtlety    and   want   of   mental 
balance    was   at   the    bottom   of   the 
Quietist    controversy,    which     would 
quite  have  vanished  from  the  memo- 
ries of  men  but  for  the  quarrel  of  two 
illustrious  rivals.     A  woman  without 
influence  or  real  brilliance  of  mind,  a 
woman  with  an  overheated  imagina- 
tion, set  the  two  greatest  churchmen 
of  the  time  against  each  other.     Her 
name  was  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe,  and 
her    family    belonged    to   Montargis ; 
she  had  been  married  to  the  son  of 
Guyon,  contractor  for  the  Briare  canal. 
Left  a  widow  while  still  young,  pos- 
sessed of  means,  pretty  and    with  a 
worldly  disposition,  her  fancy  was  set 
on  fire  over  what  is  called  spirituality; 
her  director  was  a  monk  named   La 
Combe,  from  Annecy,  near  Geneva  .  .  . 
The  desire  to  become  a  St.   Theresa 
in  France  made  her  blind  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  genius,  and  caused  her  to  go 
much  farther  than  St.  Theresa.  Heart 
and  soul  she  was  seized  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  gain  disciples,  perhaps  of  all 
ambitions   the    strongest."      Voltaire 
does  his  best  to  make  the  poor  woman 
ridiculous,  nor  does  he  altogether  fail ; 
his  judgment  is  of  course  provokingly 
one-sided, for  almost  the  whole  province 
of  religion  was  closed  to  him,  and  much 
of  the  province  of  poetry  also.     Yet  he 
had  a  keen  eye  for  anything  strained 
or  unreal   in  life,   and    it  is   true  of 
Madame    Guyon    that   she    found    it 
an  easier  matter  to  rhapsodise  about 
heavenly   things   than   to   talk    good 
sense  about  the  things  of  earth.     We 
are  only  concerned  with  her  in  this 
place    because   Fenelon    had   a   great 
regard  for  her,  and  defended  her  when 
she  stood  much  in  need  of  it ;  he  was 
at  all  times  a  loyal  friend,  as  a  true 
gentleman  could  not  fail  to  be.   "  Like 
the  first  man/'  says  d'Aguesseau,  "  he 
was  perverted  by  the  voice  of  a  woman ; 
his  talents,  his  fortune,  even  his  repu- 
tation  were  sacrificed,  not  indeed   to 
the  illusion  of  the  senses,  but  to  that 
of   the    spirit."     This  friendship  cer- 
tainly cost  him  a  great  deal,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  rupture  with  Bossuet. 
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Some  of  Madame  Guyon's  doctrines 
were  held  by  Bossuet  and  other  church- 
men to  be  heterodox,  and  they  were 
condemned  with  needless  severity. 

At  this  distance  of  time  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Quietists  seem 
harmless  enough,  and  in  a  more  or 
less  modified  form  they  had  always 
been  taught  by  Christian  mystics. 
Quietism  concerned  itself  with  such 
questions  as  the  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God,  the  power  of  prayer 
and  of  illuminating  grace ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  questions  of  this 
kind  need  a  sure  intelligence  and  a 
sound  taste  in  the  believer  to  keep 
him  from  drifting  into  extravagance. 
Madame  Guy  on  had  not  these  qualities  ; 
on  the  other  hand  Bossuet,  with  all 
his  greatness,  was  one  of  those  theo- 
logians who  take  matters  a  little  too 
much  according  to  the  strictness  of 
the  letter.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
mysticism,  nor  with  any  branch  of 
theology  that  does  not  aim  at  action ; 
the  civic  life  of  the  believer,  and  not 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  was  what  ap- 
pealed to  him.  When  once  you  have 
gauged  the  limits  of  his  domain  of 
thought,  you  find  the  boundary-line 
is  drawn  by  the  ecclesiastical  politician  ; 
but  thought,  like  poetry,  should  have 
no  boundary-line.  He  had,  too,  the 
old  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against  the 
interference  of  women  and  laymen  in 
theological  affairs ;  and  his  contro- 
versial manner  was  without  amenity, 
being  indeed  nearer  to  the  harshness 
of  Knox  and  Calvin  than  to  the  ease 
and  suavity  of  Pascal. 

While  this  unfortunate  quarrel  was 
in  progress,  Fenelon  in  1695  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  archbishopric  of  Cam- 
bray,  a  prize  which  no  doubt  he  owed 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  at  that  time  was 
not  the  least  powerful  of  his  admirers. 
He  occupied  himself  seriously  with 
the  work  of  his  diocese,  coming  to 
court  only  for  about  three  months  in 
fche  year,  until  in  1696  he  was  re- 
quested by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
retire  to  Cambray;  it  proved  to  be 
a  decree  of  exile,  for  Fenelon  never 


again  left  his  diocese.  The  actual 
cause  of  the  King's  displeasure  has 
never  been  discovered  ;  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  liberal  sentiments 
expressed  in  TELEMACHUS  respecting 
the  duties  of  kings  and  their  ministers  ; 
no  part  of  TELEMACHUS,  however,  was 
published  until  1699.  Another  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is  to  the  effect  that 
an  early  sketch  of  the  work,  written 
for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  seen 
by  the  King;  if  this  were  so,  is  it 
likely  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would 
have  given  Fenelon  permission  to  pub- 
lish TELEMACHUS  ?  The  first  edition 
(1699),  under  the  title  of  SEQUEL  TO 
THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE  ODYSSEY, 
was  indeed  stopped  before  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  was  in  print ;  but  if 
the  King  had  seen  the  early  sketch, 
he  must  have  known  what  the  book 
contained,  in  which  case,  we  ask  again, 
would  he  have  given  Fenelon  the 
royal  consent  to  publish  any  portion 
of  it  ?  The  actual  cause  of  the  King's 
displeasure  is  unknown,  and  the  ex- 
planations usually  given  of  this  oc- 
currence are  not  satisfactory ;  it  is 
of  course  possible  that  one  of  them 
is  right,  and  possible  that  all  of  them 
are  wrong,  for  there  is  no  trustworthy 
evidence  before  us. 

Without  appearing  to  attach  an 
undue  importance  to  these  discrepan- 
cies, we  may  give  one  or  two  examples. 
In  a  history  of  French  literature, 
written  by  an  Englishman  who  has 
a  fine  critical  faculty  and  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  his  subject,  we 
read  that  "  Fenelon  was  known  to 
disapprove  of  much  in  the  actual 
government  of  France,  and  the  surrep- 
titious publication  of  TELEMAQUE  com- 
pleted his  disgrace."  On  the  same 
page  we  are  told  that  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1697  ; 
we  believe  the  year  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  1695,  is  the  correct 
one.  Now  in  M.  Paul  Janet's  recent 
biography  of  Fenelon,  in  the  series 
of  GREAT  FRENCH  WRITERS,  we  are 
informed  that,  "In  the  month  of 
August,  1696,  Fenelon  was  requested 
by  the  King  to  retire  to  Cambray,  of 
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which  place  he  had  been  made  arch- 
bishop, there  to   await  the  judgment 
of    Rome   with   regard   to   the    book 
MAXIMS  OF  THE  SAINTS."     But  in  the 
tame    work   M.    Janet   tells  us   that 
MAXIMS   OF    THE  SAINTS  appeared  in 
".697,    so    Fenelon    could  hardly  have 
been   banished   in    1696   for  the  dis- 
pleasure  caused  by  a  book  first  pub- 
lished a  year  later.  Compare  this  with 
1,he  following  passage  from  Voltaire's  • 
AGE  OF  Louis  THE  FOURTEENTH  :  "  The 
King  believed  that  Fenelon  would  instil 
into  the  mind  of  the   Duke   of  Bur- 
gundy maxims  a  little  austere,   and 
principles  of  government  and  morality 
\vhich  one   day  might  become  an  in- 
direct censure  of  the  air  of  grandeur 
and  the  thirst   for  glory,  the  wars  so 
'.  ightly  undertaken,  and  the  taste  for 
:'estivity     and     pleasure    which     had 
'Characterised  the  reign   of   Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  .  .  .  He  wished   to   con- 
verse with  the  new  archbishop  respect- 
ng  his  political  principles.     Fenelon, 
:ull  of  his  ideas,  allowed  the  King  to 
glance    at    some    of    those    maxims, 
which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the 
parts  of  TELEMACHUS   where  he  treats 
of  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
— maxims  that  would  suit  the  republic 
3f    Plato's   imagination   rather    than 
this  actual  world.     After  the  conver- 
sation   the  King  remarked  that    the 
man  with  whom  he  had  just  been  dis- 
coursing had  at  once  the  loftiest  and 
the    most    chimerical    mind    in     his 
dominions."     Is  it  not  clear  from  all 
this  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
satisfactory     evidence?       Upon    the 
whole    the    story   of    Voltaire   is  the 
most    credible,     though    one    cannot 
safely    accept   it  as  final.    It  is  not, 
however,   mere  hearsay,  for  Voltaire 
says  :  "  The  King  himself  used  these 
words  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by 
whom  some  time  afterwards  they  were 
repeated    to    M.    de    Malezieux,   who 
taught  him   geometry.     It  was  from 
M.  de  Malezieux  that  I  heard  it,  and 
it  was   confirmed  to  me   by  Cardinal 
Fleury."    After  all  we  think  the  King 
would  have  forgiven  Fenelon  for  hold- 
ing liberal  sentiments,  but  in  one  way 


or  another  the  royal  self-love  must 
have  been  deeply  wounded  ;  and  with 
his  peculiar  conception  of  the  kingly 
dignity,  how  in  such  a  case  could  he 
afford  to  be  magnanimous  ? 

By  way  of  justifying   his   connec- 
tion with  the  Quietists,  Fenelon  wrote 
the  EXPLANATION  OF  MAXIMS  OF  THE 
SAINTS,   which  gave  Bossuet  and  the 
rest  of  the  hostile  camp  an  opportunity 
of  asking  for  a  judgment  from  the 
supreme    authority ;  they    were    un- 
doubtedly confident  that  they  could 
obtain  such  a  judgment  upon  the  book 
as  would   crush  the  author.     It  was 
indeed     condemned,    but     not     with 
severity,  and  the  ecclesiastical  world 
was  filled  with  wonder  as  to  what  the 
Archbishop  would  do  in  the  face  of 
such  a  decision.     He  acted  with  his 
usual  moderation  and  good  sense,  and 
accepted,  as  a  faithful  Catholic  was 
bound  to  do,  the  decision  of  the  head 
of    his    Church.     He   read   from   the 
pulpit  his  own  condemnation,  and  by 
this  simple  act  unexpectedly  brought 
confusion     upon     his     enemies,    who 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  left 
him  in  peace. 

For  twenty  years  Fenelon  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and   during   the 
greater  part  of  this  time  had  an  abun- 
dant popularity,  not  only  in  his  own 
diocese,  but  throughout  Europe.     He 
was  one  of   those  rare  men  who  may 
be  said  to  create  a   legend    in  their 
lifetime.     By  the  publication  of  TELE- 
MACHUS in  complete  form  in  1700,  he 
gained  at  once  the  educated  public  of 
Europe,  while  the    large   number   of 
translations  made  of  this  work  brought 
him  in  touch  with  the  readers  of  all 
nations.     It    was    placed    among  the 
classics    of    its    kind,  in    that    small 
number    of   works   which    to-day   in- 
cludes THE  ANTIQUARY  and  GIL  BLAS, 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE  and  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.     There  are  greater  clas- 
sics, but  as  these  demand  generally  a 
cultivated  literary  sense,  they  do  not 
make    so   universal   an   appeal.     The 
strict  churchmen  did  not  all  share  in 
the  admiration  for  TELEMACHUS  ;  Bos- 
suet  thought  the  work  not  sufficiently 
ii  n  2 
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serious  and  hardly  worthy  of  a  priest. 
But  one  cannot  always  be  preaching 
about  the  cities  of  the  plain;  there 
are  times  when  it  is  well  to  take 
Greece  for  one's  subject,  or  even  to 
come  a  little  nearer  home. 

There  are  in  French  literature 
many  portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  the  most  vivid  being  that  by 
Saint-Simon,  which  has  been  quoted 
so  often  that  we  have  not  the  courage 
to  give  it  here.  Saint-Simon  was  not 
a  friendly  critic,  yet  he  had  felt  the 
attraction  of  Fenelon  as  keenly  as  his 
greatest  admirer,  and  he  expresses  it 
with  singular  force.  He  does  justice 
to  that  gracious  presence,  and  in  truth 
we  see  the  Archbishop  as  he  lived  ;  an 
aristocrat  attached  to  the  old  order, 
yet  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  beautiful  phrase ;  tall, 
thin,  half  Greek,  half  ascetic ;  full  of 
amenity,  simple  in  his  tastes,  hospit- 
able and  a  giver  of  alms.  He  is  a 
man  of  letters  through  and  through, 
and  has  the  passion  for  books  which 
goes  with  such  a  temperament ;  yet 
his  pastoral  zeal  is  not  lessened  by 
this.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  and  leaves 
no  duty  undone ;  in  spite  of  his 
archiepiscopal  visitations  and  preach- 
ings, his  daily  work  as  organiser  and 
conciliator,  he  still  writes  much,  and 
cultivates  assiduously  his  faculty  of 
literary  expression.  Many  of  his  works 
were  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  and 
were  evidently  written  from  pure  love 
of  writing,  for  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  strong  desire  for  literary 
fame. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
gloomy  years  for  his  country,  though 
Fenelon  never  lost  courage  even  in 
the  blackest  hour.  France  had  the 
enemy  within  her  borders,  and  famine 
was  not  unknown  there.  One  thinks 
of  the  King  in  his  palace,  a  gloomy 
figure  wandering  from  room  to  room 
and  gazing  at  those  pictures  which 
were  to  make  immortal  the  great 
events  of  his  reign.  He  had  not  been 
in  truth  a  beneficent  guide  to  his 
people,  for  he  had  not  by  wise  states- 
manship, by  foresight,  justice  and 


mercy,  made  his  subjects  strong,  and 
given  them  freedom  and  happiness. 
The  pursuit  of  glory  was  the  passion 
of  his  life,  and  he  had  come  to  find  it 
dust  and  ashes ;  for  after  all,  "  the 
gods  are  just."  This  was  the  period 
when  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
were  doing  so  much  to  cripple  France  ; 
and  Fenelon,  who  loved  his  country 
and  had  never  doubted  that  the  best 
of  Christians  may  be  the  best  of 
patriots,  shared  in  the  general  humilia- 
tion and  grief.  He  had  indeed  re- 
ceived the  most  generous  treatment 
from  the  English  general ;  his  crops 
were  spared,  and  mercy  was  given 
where  he  asked  for  it ;  but  to  a  noble 
nature  what  are  such  gratifications  of 
self-love  amid  scenes  of  universal 
mourning  1  After  Blenheim  and 
Bamillies  came  the  death  in  1712  of 
his  former  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  three  years  later  died 
the  good  Archbishop,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1715.  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  The  revenues  of  his  see 
were  very  large,  yet  he  left  nothing  ; 
during  the  disasters  that  preceded  his 
death,  he  had  been  a  father  to  multi- 
tudes of  needy  men  and  women,  and 
thus  by  way  of  alms  or  hospitality  had 
disposed  of  all  that  he  had. 

Fenelon' s  writings  occupy  many 
volumes,  and  generally  reach  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  His  early 
works  have  a  certain  crudeness  ;  and 
until  he  was  past  forty  years  of  age, 
he  cannot  be  called  master  of  his 
style.  When  once,  however,  he  has 
gained  this  mastery,  he  uses  his 
instrument  with  admirable  sureness 
and  facility.  His  refinement  and 
grace  are  unsurpassable,  yet  in  spite 
of  his  urbanity  his  phrase  is  a  little 
self-conscious.  He  treats  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  for  besides  writ- 
ing a  prose-epic,  fables,  and  dialogues, 
he  discourses  learnedly  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  literary  criticism, 
classical  literature,  and  sacred  elo- 
quence. We  have  spoken  of  the  fame 
which  TELEMACHUS  brought  its  author, 
but  of  its  merits  we  have  said  little. 
The  first  success  of  the  book  had 
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really  as  much  to  do  with  politics  as 
literature;  men  in  Europe  were  seek- 
ing after  a  larger  freedom,  for  they 
\vere  coming  to  see  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  absolute  power. 
Whatever  Fenelon  may  have  meant 
:  t  to  be,  TELEMACHUS  is  in  truth  a 
protest  against  all  forms  of  absolutism, 
i  plea  for  wise  government,  modera- 
bion,  and  liberty.  The  court  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  was  not  favourable 
to  such  independence  of  mind,  and 
Fenelon  is  the  more  entitled  to  praise 
since  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
studied  the  literature  or  politics  of 
England.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
extravagant  to  describe  him  as  the 
most  far-seeing  French  politician  of 
his  age,  for  no  Frenchman  in  that  day 
saw  so  clearly  the  evils  that  must 
result  from  a  system  of  government 
which  prized  glory  too  much  and  set 
no  store  on  happiness.  We  may  bear 
this  in  mind  to  the  credit  of  the 
author,  though  of  course  it  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  actual  literary  value 
of  the  work ;  the  artistic  standard  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  for  it  can  be 
applied  in  all  ages  and  by  all  people. 
TELEMACHUS  has  infinite  grace ;  it  has 
passages  of  great  beauty  and  pathos  ; 
it  is  at  once  a  delightful  romance,  and 
a  noble  sermon  in  favour  of  justice 
and  moderation.  For  our  part  we 
think  it  lias  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  sermon,  and  sermons  should  never 
be  long.  The  story  does  not  obey  the 
law  of  healthy  development ;  it  is 
fashioned  from  the  outside,  whereas 
an  organism,  whether  vegetable, 
animal,  or  literary,  is  shaped  from 
within,  the  organism  and  its  growth 
being  inseparable.  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  read  GIL  BLAS  twice  a  year, 
we  should  not  regard  it  as  a  hardship ; 
but  to  read  TELEMACHUS  once  a  year 
would  be  something  of  an  infliction. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  GIL 
BLAS  is  true  to  the  laws  of  art  and  to 
our  own  experience  of  life,  whereas 
TELEMACHUS,  though  written  with 
great  art  and  from  a  higher  level,  is 
not  quite  true  to  the  genius  of  human 
nature.  Yet  a  lover  of  good  literature 


would  be  unwise  if  he  did  not  in  a 
lifetime  read  TELEMACHUS  four  or  five 
times. 

The  DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD  and 
the  DIALOGUES  ON  ELOQUEN<  K  are  in 
one  respect  like  the  IMAGINARY  CON- 
VERSATIONS of  Landor  or  the  PHILOSO- 
PHICAL DIALOGUES  of  Renan,  for  the 
author,  though  he  wears  a  mask,  con- 
trives to  talk  a  great  deal  through 
his  puppets.  Yet  it  is  a  delight  to 
read  them,  for  they  have  the  most 
attractive  qualities  of  Fenelon's  writ- 
ing. The  work  of  Fenelon  which  we 
like  best,  and  which  we  think  most 
characteristic  of  the  author,  is  the 
admirable  LETTER  TO  THE  FRENCH 
ACADEMY.  The  infallible  insight  of 
Aristotle  this  letter  has  not,  but  it 
has  the  polish  of  Plato,  which  is 
equally  precious.  It  is  as  pure  in 
taste,  as  full  of  ripe  literary  judg- 
ments, as  a  work  that  Fenelon  greatly 
admired,  the  Greek  treatise  ON  THE 
SUBLIME  usually  ascribed  to  Longinus. 
There  is  in  it  so  much  oharm  that  it. 
ought  to  make  a  reader  for  ever  dis- 
satisfied with  second-rate  criticism ; 
and  in  one  sense  literary  criticism  is 
like  poetry,  it  is  bad  if  it  is  not 
excellent.  Little  imperfections  do  in- 
deed exist  in  this  famous  letter;  he 
finds  fault  for  instance  with  Moliere 
for  using  sometimes  in  the  theatre 
the  language  of  the  street  rather  than 
that  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  this  no 
doubt  is  superfine.  His  preferences 
are  always  Greek,  whether  in  art  or 
literature;  of  English  poetry  he 
knows  nothing.  He  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  saying  of  Voltaire, 
that  no  man  of  taste  counts  more 
than  four  ages  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — those  which  are  associated 
with  the  names  of  Pericles  and 
Augustus,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Of  Fenelon's  other  writings  we  can 
here  only  say  a  word  concerning  the 
excellent  treatise  on  THE  EXISTENCE 
OF  GOD.  In  the  earlier  sections  of 
this  work,  where  he  tries  to  prove 
that  the  idea  of  deity  is  inherent  in 
nature  and  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
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he  argues  too  much,  we  think,  after  the 
Greek  and  too  little  after  the  Christian 
manner.  For  thus  he  appeals  to  the 
reason,  and  by  the  reason  we  cannot 
apprehend  deity ;  it  is  better  to  say 
that  until  a  man  has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  perfection,  and  even  then 
rarely  in  moments  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, he  does  not  apprehend  God  at  all. 
The  later  sections  however  reach  a 
loftier  height,  and  could  have  been 
written  only  by  a  keen  and  aspiring 
thinker. 

Fenelon  does  not  show  to  advantage 
in  an  English  dress.  In  reading  for 
example  a  version  of  TELEMACHUS  in 
our  own  language,  an  Englishman 
with  a  literary  faculty  must  feel  that 
it  is  attenuated,  that  it  has  in  a  small 
measure  the  literary  vice  of  anaemia. 
This  of  course  is  the  penalty  of  trans- 
lation, for  if  you  concern  yourself 
only  with  rendering  the  words,  you 
take  the  soul  away  from  your  author  ; 
whereas  if  you  try  to  express  the 
ideas  in  your  own  manner,  you  give 
too  much  of  yourself,  and  too  little  of 
the  author.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  transmute  style,  which  of 
all  things  in  the  world  is  most  in- 
dividual. Racine  in  a  literal  English 
translation  is  jejune,  while  Shakespeare 


in  French  is  violent,  almost  trucu- 
lent, and  Milton  is  nothing  less  than 
dreary.  Translations  have  at  various 
times  done  a  great  deal  for  the  revival 
of  art  and  letters,  and  it  is  right  to 
remember  this,  even  when  the  bald 
rendering  of  a  great  classic  annoys 
us.  Yet  while  approving  of  a  liberal 
sentiment  in  these  matters,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  if  a  certificate  were 
given  with  every  soulless  translation 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  literature. 

We  have  already  praised  Fenelon  so 
much  that  we  may  here  without  many 
words  fitly  come  to  an  end.  There  is 
in  him  something  of  Yirgil,  something 
too  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Berke- 
ley. He  has  much  of  the  Virgilian 
elegance,  though  it  is  not  wedded  to 
the  supreme  art  of  the  Mantuan ; 
with  a  finer  literary  taste  than  Sid- 
ney, Fenelon  has  the  romance,  the 
high-breeding,  the  inexpressible  charm 
of  the  Englishman,  and  more  than  a 
touch  of  his  chivalry ;  and  with  all 
this  he  has  the  unaffected  piety  and 
quiet  graces  of  the  Irish  bishop.  Let 
us  not  regard  it  as  his  least  title 
to  honour  that  he  made  goodness  so 
winning. 
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ON  the  4th  of  January,  1806,  the 
Dutch  Colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Com- 
riodore  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  a 
convoy  of  transports  containing  four 
thousand  British  troops  under  General 
Hir  David  Baird.  On  the  6th  and  7th 
the  army,  which  consisted  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth,  Fifty-Ninth,  Seventy- 
tfirst,  Seventy-Second,  Eighty-Third, 
und  Ninety-Third  regiments,  was 
landed  at  Lespard's  Bay  ;  and  on  the 
8th  it  fought  the  successful  action 
which  transferred  the  Cape  Colony  to 
ohe  possession  of  Britain.  In  less 
:han  three  weeks  from  the  landing 
fche  Dutch  General  had  signed  a  capi- 
tulation ;  and  the  English  commanders 
found  their  duty  done. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Sir  Home 
Popham  was  not  only  a  brilliant  naval 
officer,  but  also  a  man  of  busy,  active 
mind,  full  of  great  projects  and  not 
wanting  in  ambition.  He  was  fond 
of  little  enterprises  in  which  he  could 
bear  a  leading  part ;  it  was  he,  for 
instance,  who  in  1798  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  sending  a  small  expedition 
across  to  Ostend  to  blow  up  the  dock 
gates  of  the  Bruges  canal,  and  there- 
by to  force  the  Dutch  ships  either  to 
come  out  and  risk  capture  by  the 
British  cruisers,  or  to  stay  idle  in 
port.  But  just  now  he  was  intent  on 
a  far  greater  design. 

To  the  student  of  the  more  confiden- 
tial documents  of  the  British  Cabinet 
during  the  first  half  of  the  great  war 
no  name  more  constantly  recurs  than 
that  of  General  Miranda,  connected 
invariably  with  schemes  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  colonies  in  South 
America  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
This  Miranda,  himself  a  native  of 
Caraccas,  had  held  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Governor  of  Havanna 


during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  had  even  then  been 
approached  by  delegates  from  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the  Spanish 
Colonies  on  the  subject  of  a  rising. 
For  the  moment  he  refused  to  listen 
to  them;  but  shortly  after,  having 
quitted  the  Spanish  service  and  gone 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  again 
visited  by  messengers  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Santa  F&  and  Caraccas. 
This  time  he  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  Washington,  Knox,  and  Hamil- 
ton, who  promised  every  assistance 
towards  the  conquest  of  South  Ameri- 
can independence,  provided  that  Great 
Britain  could  be  persuaded  to  help  also 
with  her  navy.  But  to  this  Great 
Britain  could  never  quite  see  her  way. 
More  than  once  within  the  next 
twenty  years  the  Government  listened 
favourably  to  Miranda  ;  but  always 
at  the  critical  moment  something  in- 
tervened, and  nothing  was  done. 
He  had  managed,  however,  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  some  naval 
officers  (who  gave  him  what  unofficial 
support  they  could  in  his  abortive 
attempt  on  Caraccas  in  1806)  and  in 
particular  of  Popham.  So  warmly 
indeed  did  Popham  enter  into  his 
schemes,  that  he  actually  submitted  to 
Lord  Melville  a  complete  plan  of 
operations  for  simultaneous  attack  on 
Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valpar- 
aiso. Spain,  he  urged,  was  at  that 
moment  little  better  than  an  agent 
for  passing  into  France  the  twenty 
millions  annually  received  in  specie 
and  produce  from  South  America ; 
Napoleon  was  only  biding  his  time  to 
attack  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Rio 
de  la  Plata  ;  the  worst  blow  that  could 
be  struck  at  him  was  to  anticipate 
his  design  and  intercept  these  sup- 
plies. 

This  memorandum  was  dated  Octo- 
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ber,  1804.  More  than  a  year  had 
passed,  and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
it.  Popham  was  at  the  Cape  with  a 
fleet,  six  British  regiments,  and  plenty 
of  transports,  his  immediate  duty  done 
in  the  capture  of  Cape  Colony.  He 
took  counsel  with  Baird,  and  with 
unexampled  boldness  resolved  to  at- 
tack Spanish  America  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  had  ascertained 
that  Monte  Video  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  River  Plata  was  defenceless 
(which  was  false),  and  that  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  south  shore,  was  an 
open  town  (which  was  true).  What 
could  be  simpler  than  to  take  Buenos 
Ayres  ?  There  would  be  no  occasion 
to  advance  into  the  country  ;  it  would 
suffice  to  hold  the  port,  and  trust  to 
the  good  sense  of  a  grateful  popula- 
tion, rejoicing  in  relief  from  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  Spain,  and  alive 
to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  benign 
rule  of  Britain.  So  without  more  ado 
a  force  of  thirty-five  officers  and  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  men  (the 
Seventy-First  Foot,  detachments  of  the 
Twentieth  Light  Dragoons  and  artill- 
ery with  four  guns)  was  embarked, 
and  despatched  from  the  Cape  under 
convoy  of  part  of  the  fleet  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1806.  Major-General 
Beresford  (known  later  as  Marshal 
Beresford  in  the  Peninsula)  was  in 
command  of  the  troops,  and  Popham 
himself  of  the  squadron. 

The  voyage  opened  badly.  Before 
the  convoy  had  been  a  week  at  sea  one 
of  the  transports,  containing  two  hun- 
dred men,  parted  company  in  a  gale 
and  was  not  to  be  found  again.  In 
this  difficulty  Popham  bore  up  for  St. 
Helena,  and  having  there  embarked 
one  hundred  artillery-men,  and  one 
hundred  more  of  the  local  infantry 
militia  from  the  feeble  garrison,  he 
continued  his  voyage.  A  fortnight 
later  (May  16th)  the  Commodore  went 
ahead  of  the  convoy  in  a  frigate  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Plata  ;  and  there  in  the  river 
he  found  the  missing  transport,  safe 
and  sound.  In  due  time  the  convoy 
also  came  up,  though  owing  to  fogs 


and  foul  winds  it  was  six  days  in  the 
river  before  it  could  find  Popham ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  June  everything 
was  ready  for  disembarkation,  and  for 
the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  ninety 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  anchorage 
where  the  fleet  was  then  lying.  Again 
the  wind  became  foul ;  and  it  was 
eight  days  before  the  ships  reached 
the  appointed  landing-place  at  Quimpes 
Bay,  some  ten  miles  below  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  the  25th  of  June  the  tiny 
army,  amounting,  together  with  a 
naval  brigade,  to  a  little  over  fifteen 
hundred  of  all  ranks,  effected  its  land- 
ing unopposed,  and  moved  off  across 
the  dead  level  of  the  plain  to  some 
heights  at  the  village  of  Reduction, 
two  miles  distant,  where  the  enemy's 
force,  two  thousand  strong,  mostly 
cavalry,  could  be  seen  in  position  with 
eight  guns.  A  swamp  delayed  the 
advance  of  the  British  artillery,  but 
Beresford  marched  on  without  them 
straight  at  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards 
fled  as  soon  as  he  came  up,  and  left 
their  guns  behind  them.  There  was 
now  but  one  obstacle  between  the 
British  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Rio 
Chuelo,  a  stream  unfordable  at 
that  season,  and  Beresford  pressed 
on  with  all  haste  to  seize  the  one  ex- 
isting bridge,  eight  miles  away,  before 
the  Spaniards  could  destroy  it.  He 
arrived  to  find  it  in  flames ;  and  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  wait  until 
next  day  to  force  his  passage  across, 
which  he  accomplished  with  little  or 
no  difficulty.  This  done  he  continued 
his  advance  against  the  city,  which 
promptly  capitulated,  and  was  occupied 
on  the  same  evening.  Popham's  dream 
therefore  was  thus  far  accomplished. 

Beresford  then  took  upon  himself 
the  business  of  civil  government,  re- 
ducing the  customs-duties  and  seeking 
in  other  ways  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  the  population.  But  his  situa- 
tion was  hardly  pleasant.  The  Viceroy 
had  fled  to  the  interior  leaving  word 
that  he  would  return  with  every  armed 
man  that  he  could  raise ;  and  the 
people  were  in  a  vague  state  of  insur- 
rection, having  lost  their  old  masters 
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and  not  made  up  their  mind  to  serve 
the  new.  Beresford  had  not  been  in 
possession  three  weeks  when  he  dis- 
covered that  efforts  were  being  made 
on  all  sides  to  stir  up  a  not  unwilling 
population  against  the  British.  One 
of  the  foremost  in  this  work  was  a 
Colonel  Liniers,  a  Frenchman  in  the 
Spanish  service,  who  had  forsworn  his 
allegiance  to  Spain,  with  great  profes- 
sions of  joy,  after  the  surrender,  and 
aad  consequently  received  permission 
to  remain  in  the  town;  and  others, 
native  and  Spaniard,  though  all 
since  the  capitulation  British  sub- 
jects, were  equally  busy.  They 
daily  received  favours  from  Beres- 
ford and  acknowledged  them  with 
much  gratitude ;  but  all  the  time 
they  were  secretly  digging  mines 
under  the  fort  and  the  barracks  of 
the  Seventy-First  within  the  town, 
while  without  it  they  were  assembling 
troops  at  a  spot  called  Pedril,  higher 
up  the  river,  where  other  troops  from 
Monte  Video  were  to  join  them. 
Beresford  took  little  alarm  at  this. 
He  had  firm  faith  in  the  gratitude  of 
an  "oppressed  nationality"  towards 
its  British  deliverers ;  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  reinforcements  from 
Monte  Video  could  cross  thirty  miles 
of  river  unobserved.  Consequently 
he  only  rejoiced,  as  over  a  decided 
advantage,  at  the  exodus  of  the  dis- 
affected from  the  town. 

None  the  less  he  sent  a  brig  up 
the  river  to  reconnoitre,  and  learning 
that  a  good  many  vessels  were  as- 
sembled at  Colonia,  a  point  opposite 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Monte  Video 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  rein- 
forcements from  the  interior  would 
rendezvous  at  Pedril  on  the  31st  of 
July,  he  determined  to  take  the  in- 
itiative. On  the  1st  of  August  there- 
fore he  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
with  five  hundred  men  of  the  Seventy- 
First,  fifty  marines,  and  six  guns, 
reached  Pedril,  after  some  wandering 
through  the  mistakes  of  his  guides, 
at  eight ;  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
enemy,  two  thousand  strong,  who 
were  skilfully  posted  on  advantage- 


ous ground,  killed  seventy  of  them, 
captured  their  ten  guns,  and  was  back 
at  Buenos  Ayres  by  sundown,  having 
lost  but  five  men  wounded  and 
marched  forty-two  miles.  Next  day 
Popham  moved  up  the  river  to  bar  the 
passage  of  the  troops  from  Colonia  ; 
but  on  the  3rd  of  August  Liniers, 
whether  through  Popham' s  neglect  or 
his  own  cunning,  managed  to  carry 
them  safely  across  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  and  before  Beresford  could 
learn  where  he  had  landed,  all  further 
operations  were  stopped  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  lasted 
till  the  8th.  Four  of  Popham's  gun- 
boats foundered  in  this  gale,  which 
was  one  misfortune ;  another  and 
much  greater  was  that  all  chance  was 
henceforth  destroyed  for  Beresford  to 
defeat  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 

By  this  time  the  adverse  temper  of 
the  town  had  become  unmistakable. 
Supplies  became  scarce,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  general  uncertain.  Beresford 
made  his  dispositions  for  defence,  and 
repaired  the  bridge  over  Pvio  Chuelo 
in  preparation  for  retreat.  On  the 
10th  of  August  Liniers  summoned 
Beresford  to  surrender,  which  sum- 
mons being  refused,  he  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  an  outlying  sergeant's 
guard  before  Beresford  could  reinforce 
it.  Beresford  then  withdrew  to  his 
selected  position,  and  there  concen- 
trated his  little  force;  a  movement 
which  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  population  and  an  in- 
cessant fusillade  from  the  houses. 
He  now  resolved  to  retreat,  and  tried 
to  embark  his  invalids  and  non-effec- 
tives on  the  llth,  but  was  prevented 
by  bad  weather  and  want  of  boats. 
On  the  12th  the  eternal  fire  from  the 
houses  ominously  increased ;  and  at 
nine  in  the  morning  the  climax  came 
in  the  advance  of  Liniers'  army  in 
several  columns.  Beresford's  position 
was  perhaps  the  best  that  he  could 
find.  At  his  rear  stood  the  fort,  and 
beyond  it  the  river  ;  below  it  were  two 
large  open  squares  divided  by  a  single 
building.  In  this  building  he  posted 
the  Seventy-First ;  blocking  up  every 
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street  oo  the  flank  of  the  square  with 
his  guns,  and  leaving  open  two  streets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  square  in 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  ad- 
vance thereby.  At  half-past  nine 
Liniers  opened  a  general  attack  on 
Beresford's  front  and  right  flank,  and 
was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  the 
Seventy-First  capturing  three  guns. 
But  meanwhile  the  fire  from  the  house- 
tops redoubled ;  and  at  length  the 
enemy  obtained  possession  of  the 
houses  commanding  the  square  and 
the  fort.  Beresford,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  wounded,  then  retired 
into  the  fort  and  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  was  shamefully  violated 
by  the  Spaniards.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Liniers  managed  to  restrain 
them,  and  then  met  Beresford  to  con- 
sider his  proposals.  These  were,  that 
the  British  should  give  up  the  fort 
and  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 
provided  that  they  were  at  once  ex- 
changed against  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  surrender  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  shipped  to  England  on  board  their 
own  transports.  These  terms  were 
accepted  on  the  spot,  and  duly  signed 
on  the  16th  ;  a  message  was  sent  to 
Popham  to  bring  up  the  transports, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  supposed  to 
be  at  an  end.  This  action  lasted 
three  hours :  the  British  lost  twelve 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred ;  the  enemy  lost  seven  hundred 
out  of  thirteen  thousand.  "  If  any 
one  is  to  blame  for  not  holding  Buenos 
Ayres,"  wrote  Beresford,  "it  is  the 
General  alone,"  bearing  grateful  tes- 
timony to  the  splendid  behaviour  of 
his  troops. 

And  here  the  drama  set  on  the 
stage  by  Popham  might  reasonably 
have  ended ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
For  four  days  after  the  signature  of 
the  capitulation  Beresford  waited  pati- 
ently for  orders  to  re-embark,  and  then, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  he  began  to 
remonstrate  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
26th  that  Liniers,  with  much  regret 
and  many  denunciations  of  Spanish 
treachery,  informed  him  that  the  British 


army  would  be  detained.  A  few  days 
later  Liniers  proposed  that  the  troops 
should  be  embarked  by  stealth,  as  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
and  would  not  let  them  go  openly ; 
but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion. 
According  to  report,  Liniers  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  old  Spanish 
faction,  which  was  responsible  for  the 
original  breach  of  faith,  that  if  he  held 
further  communication  with  Beresford 
it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.  At 
all  events  Liniers  did  nothing  more. 
The  army  was  detained ;  and  Beres- 
ford with  two  other  officers  was  hur- 
ried into  the  interior,  where  they  were 
treated  with  great  indignity  and  insult, 
and  one  of  them  eventually  assassin- 
ated. 

When  the  news  of  Popham's  esca- 
pade reached  England,  the  Govern- 
ment was  much  embarrassed  and 
annoyed ;  but  the  nation  was  so  de- 
lighted at  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
that  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  dis- 
semble their  opinions.  They  there- 
fore decided  to  despatch  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  with  three  thousand  men 
(the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoons,  the 
Fortieth,  Eighty-Seventh,  and  three 
companies  of  the  Ninety-Fifth,  with 
artillery),  to  reinforce  Beresford,  re- 
lieving their  feelings  at  the  same  time 
by  sending  out  Admiral  Stirling  to 
supersede  Popham.  Auchmuty's  in- 
structions bade  him  simply  to  make 
good  Beresford's  losses,  and  await  a 
further  reinforcement ;  failing  the 
arrival  of  which  (for  the  Government 
was  still  undecided  how  far  it  should 
pursue  its  supposed  success)  he  was  to 
proceed  with  his  troops  to  the  Cape. 
It  was  above  all  things  enjoined  upon 
him  that  he  must  not  stir  up  rebellion 
against  the  Spanish  Government,  His 
Majesty  having  a  decided  aversion  to 
anything  in  the  shape  of  revolution 
since  1776,  and  still  more  since  1793. 
After  having  been  once  countermanded 
in  August,  Auchmuty's  expedition 
finally  left  Falmouth  on  the  9th  of 
October,  the  Government  being  still 
in  ignorance  of  the  recapture  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  fate  of  Beresford. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  13th  of  October 
a  reinforcement  from  the  Cape,  con- 
sisting of  some  companies  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  and  Thirty- Eighth,  under 
Colonel  Backhouse,  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  of  course  found  the  city  in 
tie  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Backhouse 
decided  to  take  up  a  position  on  shore 
and  wait  for  orders ;  meanwhile  he 
planned  an  attack  on  Monte  Yideo 
vTith  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  The 
attempt  was  duly  made  on  the  28th  of 
October,  but  failed  completely,  the 
ships  being  unable  owing  to  shoal- 
water  to  get  within  effective  range. 
Next  day,  however,  Backhouse  landed 
with  four  hundred  men  of  the  Thirty- 
Eighth,  dispersed  a  body  of  six  hundred 
of  the  enemy  which  held  Maldonado, 
ju  town  overlooking  the  entrance  to 
the  Plata  on  the  Monte  Yideo  side, 
killed  fifty  of  them,  captured  their 
;,runs,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
] laving  lost  but  six  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  process.  On  the  fol- 
owing  day  a  fortified  island  in  the 
i3ay  of  Maldonado  surrendered  to 
Popham,  and  Backhouse  then  took  up 
his  quarters  permanently  in  the  town. 
There  he  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
Auchmuty,  when  he  was  found,  good 
easy  man,  in  occupation  of  a  totally  in- 
defensible position,  without  artillery  or 
stores  of  any  kind,  and  with  provi- 
sions for  only  a  few  more  days.  But 
we  are  anticipating. 

Auchmuty' s  voyage  to  the  Plata 
was  not  of  the  pleasantest.  His 
transports  were  such  miserable  sailers 
that  the  fleet  fell  short  of  water  and 
was  obliged  to  put  in  to  Bio  Janeiro, 
where  the  General  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  the  capture  of  Beresford's 
army  and  the  occupation  of  Maldonado. 
At  length  after  a  weary  passage  of 
twenty- one  weeks  he  reached  Maldo- 
nado,— only  to  evacuate  it  ten  days 
later.  He  now  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  attack  Monte  Yideo,  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
Beresford  having  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  without  taking  some 
satisfaction  of  them.  On  the  16th  of 
January,  1807,  he  landed  in  a  bay  nine 


miles  below  that  city,  the  enemy 
watching  the  disembarkation  in  force 
but  not  venturing  to  oppose  it,  and  on 
the  19th  advanced  with  his  whole 
army.  The  enemy  occupied  a  strong 
position  to  his  front,  but  as  usual  gave 
way  on  his  approach,  enabling  him  to 
station  his  advanced  posts  within  the 
suburbs.  But  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  Spaniards  gathered  courage 
and  took  the  initiative,  attacking 
Auchmuty's  left  in  two  columns  and 
endeavouring  to  outflank  him ;  more- 
over they  fought  better  than  in 
previous  actions,  and  stood  for  some 
time  before  they  broke,  though  they 
suffered  heavily  from  the  English 
pursuit.  So  far  Auchmuty's  losses 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  enemy's 
in  this  action  alone  was  reckoned  at 
fifteen  hundred. 

And  now  that  Auchmuty  stood 
before  Monte  Yideo  he  realised  how 
heavy  was  the  task  before  him.  The 
population  was  to  a  man  inveterately 
hostile.  Until  dispersed  by  the  action 
of  the  20th,  irregular  horsemen  had 
never  ceased  to  harass  the  British 
columns,  galloping  up  to  within 
musket-range,  dismounting,  firing 
over  their  horses'  backs,  and  gallop- 
ing off  again,  in  a  fashion  that  the 
English  dragoons,  who  were  far  too 
heavily  equipped  for  the  native  horses 
that  had  to  carry  them,  strove  in  vain 
to  imitate  or  to  control.  Moreover  the 
defences  of  the  town  were  not  con- 
temptible, as  had  been  reported  in 
England,  but  formidable,  mounting 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  guns ; 
while  the  Spanish  gunboats,  moving 
under  the  protection  of  the  batteries, 
had  indisputable  command  of  the 
harbour.  Finally  the  British  army 
had  no  entrenching  tools,  and  the 
British  fleet  was  short  of  powder. 
Nevertheless  by  the  23rd  of  January 
Auchmuty  had  succeeded  in  investing 
the  town  completely  on  the  land  side. 
Two  days  later  he  tried  to  scare  the 
Spaniards  into  surrender  by  opening 
fire  from  his  few  land- batteries  and 
the  guns  of  the  fleet.  But  the 
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Spaniards  were  not  to  be  scared ; 
and  there  was  therefore  nothing  for 
it,  in  the  dearth  of  materials  for  a 
siege,  but  to  carry  the  town  by 
assault.  By  the  2nd  of  February  a 
practicable  breach  had  been  made 
near  the  south  gate ;  and  the  assault 
was  ordered  for  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak.  The  Light  Battalion  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Thirty-Eighth, 
with  three  companies  of  the  Ninety- 
Fifth,  were  to  lead  it,  supported  by  the 
Fortieth  and  Eighty-Seventh,  while 
the  Forty -Seventh  and  the  Seventeenth 
Light  Dragoons  protected  the  rear  of 
the  army. 

In  utter  darkness  the  British 
columns  advanced  silently  towards 
the  breach,  and  had  arrived  quite 
close  to  it  before  a  heavy  fire  of  all 
arms  from  the  walls  showed  them  that 
they  were  discovered.  Then  came  a 
critical  moment.  The  enemy  had 
repaired  the  breach  in  the  night  with 
hides,  so  effectually  that  it  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  practicable.  The  head  of 
the  attacking  columns  mistaking  it  in 
the  darkness  for  an  untouched  wall, 
moved  off  to  seek  it  elsewhere ;  and 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  British 
wandered  helpless  under  a  heavy  fire. 
At  last  an  officer  of  the  Fortieth  found 
the  breach  and  called  the  troops  on. 
He  fell  dead  as  he  mounted  it ;  but 
the  men  broke  in  after  him  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  and  though  opposed  by 
guns  posted  at  every  corner  they 
speedily  swept  the  streets  clean  with 
the  bayonet.  The  Fortieth,  advancing 
in  support,  likewise  missed  the  breach 
in  the  darkness  and  passed  twice 
through  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
before  they  found  it ;  but  their  delay 
was  rendered  harmless  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Eighty-Seventh.  This 
latter  regiment  had  been  posted  by  the 
north  gate,  which  was  to  have  been 
opened  for  them  by  the  assaulting 
party;  but  the  men  in  their  im- 
patience scaled  the  wall  and  entered 
the  town  simultaneously  with  the 
assaulting  party  itself.  The  citadel 
then  surrendered  ;  and  by  next  morn- 
ing the  town  was  quiet  and  the  people 


walking  peaceably  about  the  streets  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  The 
British  losses  in  the  assault  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  officers  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Auchmuty  had  then  to  consider, 
first,  how  he  should  keep  his  hold  on 
the  country,  and  next,  how  he  should 
recover  Beresford  and  his  captured 
army.  Flour  was  very  scarce,  though 
bullocks  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
a  head  ;  horses  were  cheap,  but  for- 
age was  difficult  to  procure,  and  fuel 
was  very  dear.  Moreover  the  people 
were  not  friendly.  They  disliked  the 
Spanish  Government  rather  more  than 
the  English,  it  is  true,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  wanted  to  be  independent 
of  both.  In  this  situation  Auchmuty 
saw  that  further  operations  were  out 
of  the  question  until  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  the  more  so  as  he 
was  obliged  to  push  small  detachments 
out  to  a  great  distance  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies.  He  lost  no  time, 
however,  in  calling  for  the  release  of 
the  English  prisoners,  but  without 
effect,  for  the  Governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  had  fled  on  the  fall  of  Monte 
Video,  and  Liniers,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  in  his  place,  declined  to  do 
anything  without  orders.  In  the 
midst  of  his  correspondence  Auchmuty 
was  surprised  on  the  25th  of  February 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Beres- 
ford himself,  in  company  with  his 
fellow-captive  Colonel  Pack,  the  two 
having  contrived  through  the  good 
offices  of  some  colonial  gentlemen  to 
escape  from  their  confinement  two 
hundred  miles  inland.  After  hearing 
his  story  Auchmuty  took  a  sterner 
tone  with  Liniers,  and  threatened  re- 
taliation on  his  Spanish  prisoners. 
Little,  however,  came  of  all  this  but 
mutual  recrimination.  The  only  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  British  generals  was 
that  Beresford,  although  the  senior 
officer,  declined  to  take  the  command 
which  Auchmuty  at  once  offered  to 
make  over  to  him. 

Meanwhile,   since   Auchmuty's   de- 
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prrture,  a  great  change  had  come 
over  the  British  Government.  It  was 
now  thoroughly  bitten  with  the  idea 
of  conquest  in  the  Spanish  Colonies. 
Plans  were  prepared  for  attacks  on 
various  quarters, — Mexico,  the  Spanish 
Main,  Peru,  Chili,  and  even  Manilla 
— respecting  which  certain  memoranda 
by  that  rising  officer,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley ,  are  still  extant  and  well 
vrorth  reading.  Finally  on  the  30th 
of  October  instructions  were  given 
to  Major-General  Craufurd  (later 
known  as  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Light  Division)  to  take  command  of 
four  thousand  troops  and  proceed, 
together  with  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
'.  Murray,  to  attack  and  capture  the 
jorts  and  fortresses  of  Chili,  beginning 
with  Valparaiso.  This  done,  they 
were  not  to  advance  further  up  the 
coast,  to  Lima,  for  instance,  a  place 
which  might  tempt  an  irresponsible 
commander  with  the  hope  of  loot, 
but  make  Valparaiso  a  military  base 
and  open  communications,  across  the 
Andes  and,  roughly  speaking,  a 
thousand  miles  of  country,  with 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  opposite  coast. 
For  the  rest  they  might  choose 
their  own  course  for  the  voyage, 
eastward  by  New  South  Wales,  or  . 
westward  round  Cape  Horn.  It  is 
needless  to  say  this  plan  shows 
rather  the  hand  of  Popham  than  of 
Wellesley. 

Accordingly  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1806,  Craufurd  sailed  from 
Falmouth  for  Porto  Praya  in  the  Cape 
de  Verdes,  where  Murray  was  to  join 
him.  He  arrived  there  on  the  llth  of 
January,  1807,  but  found  no  Admiral 
Murray;  he  waited  there  for  a  full 
month,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  Admiral.  Craufurd' s  position  was 
now,  as  he  justly  complained,  most 
embarrassing.  From  Porto  Praya  to 
Valparaiso  the  voyage  was  reckoned 
to  require  six  or  seven  months  j  he 
had  but  eight  months'  provision  and 
ten  weeks'  fuel  ;  he  had  express 
orders  to  touch  nowhere  on  his  voy- 
age southward  till  he  reached  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  he  was  warned 


by  the  naval  officers  that  if  he  then 
started  for  the  Horn  the  passage 
round  it  would  not  be  practicable. 
In  desperation  he  resolved  to  sail  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  March  and 
found  Murray  expecting  him  in  Simon's 
Bay.  Next  day  he  received  simul- 
taneously news  of  the  fall  of  Monte 
Video,  and  orders,  which  were  await- 
ing him,  to  sail  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  join  Auchmuty.  Craufurd,  know- 
ing that  the  orders  of  the  Government 
had  been  issued  in  ignorance  of  the 
former  fact,  was  strongly  inclined  to 
disobey  them  and  proceed  to  Valpar- 
aiso ;  but  on  pressing  representations 
from  Auchmuty,  he  yielded  and  sailed 
from  Table  Bay  for  the  Plata  on  April 
the  5th. 

It  was  now  decided  in  England 
that,  in  view  of  the  concentration  of 
troops  at  the  Plata  (close  upon  ten 
thousand  men  as  it  was  reckoned), 
a  new  general  should  be  sent  out  to 
take  supreme  command.  General 
Whitelocke  was  the  man  selected, 
who  accordingly  left  England  early 
in  March  and  arrived  at  Monte  Video 
on  the  10th  of  May.  Transports  con- 
taining sixteen  hundred  men  left 
England  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
but  did  not  arrive  until  long  after, — 
not  indeed  till  the  war  was  over, — 
and  for  these  and  for  Craufurd' s 
troops  Whitelocke  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  wait.  Before  his  coming 
Auchmuty  had  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  check  attacks  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  occupy  the  town  of  Colonia  im- 
mediately over  against  it ;  and  as  the 
enemy  were  now  threatening  his  com- 
munications therewith,  Colonel  Pack 
was  despatched  on  the  7th  of  June 
with  eight  hundred  men  to  repel 
them.  The  enemy  was  posted  at  San 
Pedro,  twelve  miles  from  Monte  Video ; 
as  usual  superior  in  number,  strongly 
posted,  with  front  and  flanks  covered 
by  a  deep  and  swampy  river  .and 
strengthened  by  six  guns.  The  British, 
also  as  usual,  forded  the  river 
waist-deep  under  a  heavy  fire,  carried 
the  position  and  captured  the  guns, 
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Pack  losiag  ninety  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  Spaniards  left  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dead  on  the  field.  A 
week  later  (June  15th)  Craufurd,  who 
had  been  detained  in  the  river  by 
foul  winds  since  the  27th  of  May, 
at  last  got  into  Monte  Video  harbour. 
Thus,  after  endless  contradictory 
orders  from  the  British  Government, 
the  South  American  expeditionary 
force  was  finally  assembled  at  its 
base. 

Next  day  the  preparations  for  the 
long-delayed  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres 
were  completed.  The  stores  were 
shipped  for  conveyance  up  the  river, 
a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  the  troops  were 
massed  at  Colonia  in  order  to  cross 
by  as  short  a  passage  as  possible. 
Again,  the  weather  was  adverse ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  28th  of  June  that 
the  river  was  crossed  and  the  troops 
landed  at  Ensenada,  thirty  miles  below 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  landing  was  not 
really  opposed,  but  from  the  moment 
when  the  army  began  its  advance  it 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  light  cavalry  moving  just  out  of 
musket-range.  One  staff-officer  was 
taken  prisoner  while  carrying  his 
orders  between  two  brigades,  and 
another  was  stabbed  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  flank  of  the  line. 
Thus  perpetually  harassed  the  army 
advanced  through  a  country  inter- 
sected by  swamps  and  deep  muddy 
rivulets,  which  made  the  march  more 
than  ordinarily  fatiguing  ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  July  it  reached  the  village  of 
Reduction,  where,  under  Beresford, 
the  first  action  on  the  Plata  had  been 
fought  just  twelve  months  before. 
Warned  by  previous  experience  the 
Spaniards  had  constructed  batteries 
and  'entrenchments  to  guard  the  Rio 
Chuelo,  and  had  made  it  a  strong  line 
of  defence.  This  line  Whitelocke 
turned,  by  marching  in  two  columns 
from  his  left,  and  fording  the  river 
higher  up.  The  right  column  under 
General  Leveson  Gower,  consisting  of 
Lumley's  Brigade  (Thirty-Sixth  and 
Eighty-Eighth)  and  Craufurd's  (the 


Light  Battalion1  and  the  Ninety-Fifth) 
after  advancing  some  way  through  a 
difficult  and  strongly  enclosed  country, 
fell  in,  close  to  the  suburbs,  with  a 
hostile  force  which  opened  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery.  Gower,  finding  that 
his  guns  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  infantry,  had  left  them  behind,  so 
he  simply  ordered  Craufurd  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet ;  which 
Craufurd  promptly  did,  dispersing 
them  in  five  minutes  with  the  loss  of 
sixty  killed,  seventy  prisoners,  and 
ten  guns.  Whitelocke,  who  had  been 
misled  by  his  guide,  did  not  come  up 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  till 
next  day,  when  he  found  it,  as  he  had 
ordered,  so  stationed  by  his  brigadiers 
as  almost  to  invest  the  town. 

Next  day  he  drew  up,  or  rather 
Leveson  Gower  drew  up  for  him,  his 
plan  of  attack.  The  town  and  suburbs 
were  divided  into  square  blocks  mea- 
suring one  hundred  and  forty  yards 
every  way,  and  the  houses,  having 
flat  roofs  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
wall,  were  well  adapted  for  defence. 
While  walking  round  Monte  Video 
Whitelocke  had  pointed  this  out  to 
Craufurd,  and  added  that  he  would 
not  expose  his  troops  to  such  an  unfair 
contest  as  would  necessarily  ensue  if 
he  attempted  to  attack  so  large  a  town 
as  Buenos  Ayres  through  the  streets. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  his  infantry  up 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  streets,  in  this 
wise.  The  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards 
(Carbineers)  and  some  of  the  Ninth 
Dragoons,  dismounted,  with  two 
6-pounders,  were  to  advance  up  the 
great  central  street,  leading  to  the  great 
square  and  fort  three  miles  away. 
The  Light  Battalion  and  the  Ninety- 
Fifth  under  Craufurd  were  to  take 
the  two  streets  next  to  the  right  of 
the  centre, — a  wing  of  each  regiment 
and  a  3-pounder  in  each  street.  The 
Forty-Fifth  was  to  take  the  two  streets 
next  to  the  right  of  Craufurd,  and 
occupy  the  Residencia  at  the  far  end 
thereof.  On  the  left  of  the  centre 
Lumley  with  the  Thirty-Sixth  and 

1  A  battalion  made  up  of  the  light  com- 
panies of  all  the  regiments  present. 
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Eighty-Eighth  was  to  take  four  streets, 
—  half  a  regiment  in  each  street.  On 
the  left  of  Lumley,  Auchmuty  was  to 
send  the  Fifth  and  Eighty-Seventh  up 
four  more  streets  ;  and  on  the  extreme 
left  he  was  to  seize  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
and  the  strong  ground  adjacent  to  it 
with  the  Thirty-Eighth. 

The  troops,  thus  distributed,  were 
ordered  to  advance  straight  to  their 
fiont,  and  not  to  halt  till  they  had 
traversed  the  town  from  end  to  end 
aid  reached  the  last  square  of  houses 
next  the  river  Plata.  These  houses 
they  were  to  seize,  two  corporals  being 
told  off  to  the  head  of  each  column 
with  tools  to  break  open  the  doors,  and 
t'aey  were  then  to  form  on  the  house- 
tDps  and  await  orders.  Finally  the 
v'hole  force  was  to  advance  unloaded  ; 
r  o  firing  was  on  any  account  to  be 
permitted  till  the  troops  had  success- 
fully run  the  gauntlet  of  the  streets 
a  iid  reached  their  final  destination. 
The  force  detailed  for  this  extra- 
ordinary duty  cannot  much  have  ex- 
ceeded six  thousand  men. 

The  appointed  signal  of  a  cannonade 
in  the  central  street  having  been 
tfiven,  the  attack  began  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  July.  Auchmuty 
ut  once  threw  the  Thirty-Eighth  and 
'Eighty-Seventh  from  two  different 
)oints  against  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and 
:.n  spite  of  heavy  losses  captured  the 
-position  with  thirty-two  guns,  six 
lundred  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity 
3f  ammunition.  The  Fifth  Fusiliers, 
n  the  two  streets  next  adjoining,  met 
with  little  resistance  and  made  its  way 
DO  the  river,  where  it  occupied  a  church 
ind  a  convent.  The  Thirty-Sixth  and 
Eighty-Eighth  likewise  advanced,  and 
were  opposed  by  a  continuous  rain  of 
musketry  and  missiles  from  the  win- 
dows and  housetops.  The  doors  were 
barricaded  so  strongly  that  they  could 
not  force  an  entrance  into  the  houses  ; 
and  the  streets  were  intersected  by 
deep  trenches  filled  with  cannon  which 
poured  an  unceasing  shower  of  grape 
on  the  advancing  sections.  Neverthe- 
less they,  too,  forced  their  way  to  the 
river  with  the  bayonet,  as  they  had 


been  bid;  but  the  Eighty-Eighth, 
being  nearer  to  the  fort  and  the  prin- 
cipal defences  of  the  enemy,  w 
terribly  cut  up  that  it  was  fairly  over- 
powered and  compelled  to  surrender. 
This  regiment  had  started  from  Eng- 
land seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
strong  ;  it  lost  fifteen  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  men  killed 
and  wounded  on  that  day.  The  flank 
of  the  Thirty-Sixth  being  thus  exposed, 
that  regiment  was  withdrawn,  together 
with  the  Fifth,  to  Auchmnty's  station 
at  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

So  much  for  the  left  of  the  central 
street.  In  the  central  street  itself 
the  Carbineers  attacked  the  battery 
to  their  front,  but  losing  their  colonel 
and  second  in  command,  fell  back  a 
little  way  and  halted,  though  in  ad- 
vance of  their  first  position.  On  bhe 
immediate  right  of  the  central  street, 
Craufurd  with  his  light  troops  and 
riflemen  forced  his  way  to  the  river, 
and  wheeled  to  his  left  to  the  great 
square,  which  Beresford  had  selected 
a  year  before  as  his  position  of  defence  ; 
but  finding  no  support  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  thought  it  best  to  return  and 
occupy  a  convent  from  which  he  hoped 
to  get  into  a  church  nearer  to  the  fort. 
On  his  right  the  Forty-Fifth  had 
reached  its  destination  with  little  op- 
position and  seized  the  Residencia. 
There  the  colonel  left  a  small  garrison, 
and  then  hastened  down  with  one  com- 
pany to  the  help  of  Craufurd.  Crau- 
furd by  this  time  was  hard  pressed  : 
the  convent  which  he  had  occupied 
was  surrounded ;  and  the  enemy  was 
so  far  emboldened  as  to  attempt  to 
take  a  British  gun  which  had  been 
lefb  in  the  street.  The  company  of 
the  Forty-Fifth  and  a  few  of  the  Light 
Battalion  rushed  forward  to  save  it, 
and  in  a  moment  were  mowed  down 
almost  to  a  man.  The  Ninety-Fifth 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  the  house- 
tops, but  were  at  last  driven  from  them 
by  the  eternal  shower  of  musketry  and 
grape,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
Craufurd,  finding  himself  isolated, 
was  compelled  to  surrender. 

So   ended   the   fighting   that    day. 
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The  enemy's  fire  had  been  terrible  : 
almost  every  street  was  entrenched 
and  the  entrenchments  filled  with 
guns ;  at  every  street  corner  were 
more  guns,  and  from  every  housetop 
rained  bullets,  stones,  and  brick- 
bats. Every  house  was  a  fortress, 
and  every  householder  with  his  ne- 
groes a  garrison.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Buenos  Ayres  was  up  in  arms ; 
and  six  thousand  British  troops,  obey- 
ing their  orders,  had  marched  through 
all  with  the  bayonet.  Not  a  regiment, 
except  the  Carbineers,  failed  to  force 
its  way  to  the  river  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  Whitelocke  held  a  strong 
position  on  each  flank  of  the  enemy 
and  an  advanced  post  in  the  centre. 
But  of  the  six  thousand  men  more 
than  twelve  hundred  had  fallen,  and 
as  many  more  were  prisoners.  On 
the  next  day  Liniers  offered  White- 
locke the  delivery  of  all  prisoners  if 
he  would  cease  operations  and  evacuate 
the  Plata,  adding  that  he  could  not 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
captured  if  his  proposal  were  refused. 
Whitelocke  accepted  his  terms ;  and 
thus  ended  this  most  fatal  enterprise 
against  the  Spanish  in  South  America. 
Of  the  principal  actors  Popham  had 
already  been  tried  by  court-martial 
and  reprimanded.  Whitelocke,  on 
his  return,  was  likewise  tried,  and 
cashiered.  Of  the  rest  Craufurd,  as 
is  well  known,  fell  at  Badajos,  where 
many  of  the  famous  Ninety-Fifth 
(now  known  as  the  Rifle  Brigade)  fell 
with  him.  Auchmuty  lived  to  do 
gallant  service  in  the  East,  and  died 
in  1822.  Beresford,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  became  the  Marshal 
Beresford  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Viscount  Beresford  of  a  later  day, 


and  lived  to  learn  from  the  scornful 
pen  of  Napier  that  posterity,  while 
honouring  his  gallantry,  would  not 
consider  him  a  great  general. 

The  campaign  of  the  Plata  serves 
at  least  to  enforce  the  lesson  so  dis- 
astrously taught  by  the  Carolina 
campaign  of  1780 — 81,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Domingo  from  1794 — 1800, 
and  by  other  experiences  both  of 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  on  various 
occasions  ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  for  an  alien  force  to  invade 
a  country  in  sole  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port of  disaffected  inhabitants.  This 
was  Popham 's  grand  error,  an  error 
into  which  Wellington,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  memoranda,  resolutely 
declined  to  be  led.  With  his  unerring 
shrewdness  and  foresight  he  warned 
the  Government  that  South  America 
was  pining,  not  for  British  rule,  but 
for  independence,  and  that  a  British 
force  at  best  could  effect  only  a  re- 
volution and  not  a  conquest.  Never- 
theless, as  fate  willed  it,  it  was  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  Englishmen  that  the 
independence  of  South  America  was 
finally  accomplished.  Lord  Cochrane 
with  British  officers  and  seamen  afloat, 
Miller  and  the  debris  of  the  Peninsula 
army  ashore, — these  were  the  men 
who  delivered  South  America  from 
Spain,  with  what  triumph  of  gallantry 
and  resource  is  all  too  little  known. 
And  the  fruits  thereof  are  chronic 
civil  war,  corruption,  and  repudiation 
of  debt,  the  usual  result  of  the  de- 
liverance of  an  "  oppressed  national- 
ity." This,  too,  is  a  lesson  which 
England,  with  her  superfluity  of  cash, 
of  fighting  energy,  and  of  sentiment, 
may  usefully  take  to  heart. 

J.   W.   FORTESCUE. 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.- 
JL»r.  J.  C.  BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff) 
DISCOVERED  a  REMEDY,  to  denote  which  he 
coined  the  word  CHLORODYNE.  Dr.  Browne  is 
the  SOLE  INVENTOR,  and  as  the  composition  of 
Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly  be  discovered  by  Analy- 
sis (organic  substances  defying  elimination),  and 
since  the  formula  has  never  been  published,  it  is 
evident  that  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
pound is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chlorodyne 
must  be  false. 

This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many  persons  de- 
ceive purchasers  by  false  representations. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.— 
Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD  stated 
publicly  in  Court  that  the  whole  story  of  the  de- 
fendant Freeman  wag  deliberately  untrue,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to.— See  The 
Times,  July  13th,  1864. 


18  TMARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY. 
P  THE  GREAT  ±J  GENERAL  BOARD  of 
>  SPECIFIC  HEALTH,  London,  REPORT  that 
3  FOR  **  a('ts  as  a  CHARM,  one  dose 

»    CHOLERA         generally  sufficient. 

L  Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
Calcutta,  states  :  "  2  DOSES  COMPLETELY 
CURED  ME  of  DIARRHCEA." 


R.    J.    COLLIS   BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE 
is  the  TRUE  PALLIATIVE  in 


D 

ATEURALGIA,  GOUT,  CANCER,  TOOTHACHE, 
IN     RHEUMATISM. 

R.  J.   COLLIS    BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE 

is  a  liquid  medicine  which  assuages  PAIN  of 
EVERY  KIND,  affords  a  calm  refreshing  sleep 
WITHOUT  HEADACHE,  and  INVIGORATES  the 
nervous  system  when  exhausted. 


R.  J.   COLLIS   BROWNE'S   CHLORODYNE 

rapidly  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITATION, 


D 


TMPORTANT  CAUTION.-The  IMMENSE  SALE 

±    of  tin's  REMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many  UN- 

SCRUPULOUS    IMITATIONS.      Be    careful    to 

observe  Trade  Mark.     Of  all  Chemists,   1«.  Ijd., 

2*.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-St.,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETION  OF 
THE    UNIFORM    EDITION    OF    ROBERT    BROWNING'S    WORKS. 

.     Ready  this  day.     Volume  XVII.  crown  Svo,  5s. 

ASOLANDO  :  FANCIES  AND  FACTS. 

BY    ROBERT    BROWNING. 
With  Biographical  and  Historical  Notes  to  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning. 

%*  A  Large-Paper  Edition  of  250  copies  ivill  be  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper. 
This  Edition  will  be  supplied  through  Booksellers  only. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    THE^HON.    EMILY    LAWLESS. 

Ready  this  day.     In  2  vols.,  post  Svo. 

MAELCHO : 

A    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    NARRATIVE, 
BY  THE   HON.  EMILY  LAWLESS, 

Author  of  "  Graiiia:  the  Story  of  an  Island,"  "  With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

PEW    WORK    BY    MRS.   WOODS. 

Now  ready.      Crown  Svo,  6«. 


BY    MARGARET    L,    WOODS, 

Author  of  "  Esther  Vanhomrigh,"  "A  Village  Tragedy,"  "  Lyrics  and  Ballads,"  <fcc. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

Just  Published.      Price   15s    net,   in  cloth;    or  in   half-morocco,   marbled  edges,   20s.   net. 
Volume  XL.   (MYLLAR-NICHOLLS)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by    SIDNEY    LEE. 

*»*  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  1,  1885,  and  a  further  volume  will  be  issued  quarterly  until  the 

completion  of  the  work. 
NOTE. — A  FULL  PROSI-ECTUS  OF  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY,"  WITH  SPECIMEN  PAGES,  MAY 

BE    HAD    UPON    APPLICATION. 

NEW  YTLUME~BY  JAMEsTAYN." 

Ready  this  day.       Crown   Svo,   3s.   6d. 

GLEAMS     OF    MEMORY;    with   some   Eeflections.     By 

JAMES  PAYN. 

Ready  this  day.     SECOND  EDITION.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6rf. 

MORE    T    LEAVES:    a    Collection    of    Pieces  for  Public 

Reading.     By  EDWARD  F.  TURNER,  Author  of  "  T  Leaves,"  "Tantler's  Sister,"  &c. 
VERY  CHARMING  AND  ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

THE    POCKET    EDITION    OF    BRONTE'S   AND    CASKELL'S   WORKS   IN    CASES. 

The  Writings  of  these  Authors  are  now  supplied,  daintily  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  as  follows  :— 

The  WORKS  of  the  BRONTE  SISTERS.  I     MRS.  GASKELL'S  WORKS.   8  Volumes 

7  Volumes  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  12*.  6d.  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  Us. 

TENTH  EDITION  OF  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  "MARCELLA." 
Now  ready.     TENTH  EDITION.     Crown  Svo,  6«. 

MARCELLA.       By     MRS.     HUMPHRY     WARD,    Author    of 

"  Robert  Elsmere,"  "The  History  of  David  Grieve," &c. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  "WITH  EDGED  TOOLS." 

Ready    this    day.        POPULAR    EDITION.        Crown    Svo,    6s. 

WITH    EDGED    TOOLS.      By  HENRY  SETON  MERRTMAX, 

Author  «f  "The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,"  "  From  One  Generation  to  Another,"  &c. 

V  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,   &    CO.  will   he.  Itn/tpy  to  send  a  CATALOGUE   of 
PUBLICATIONS  post  fi-er    on,   application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,   15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  ANDJFORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP  DEAN  STANLEY . 

Edited  by  the  Venerable  A.  S.  AGLEN,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews.     With  Portrait. 
,      Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
THE    ENGLISH    NOVEL,    from    its    Origin   to   the    Publication   of 

"Waverley."  By  Professor  RALEIGH,  University  College,  Liverpool.  Crown  8vo, 
;&.  6d.  [Also  published  as  one  of  the  University  Extension  Series.] 

DR.  DOLLINGER'S  ADDRESSES  on  Historical  and  Literary 
Subjects.  Translated  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Author  by  MARGARET 
vVARRB.  A  !S"ew  Series.  8vo,  14s. 

SONGS,  POEMS,   AND   VERSES.       By  HELEN   LADY  DUFFERIN 

Countess  of  Gifford).  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  and  some  Account  of  the  Sheridan  Family, 
~)y  her  Son,  the  MARQUESS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

[Third  Edition. 

THE  PEASANT  STATE.      An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in   1894, 

lerived  from  a  Recent  Visit  to  the  Country.     By  EDWARD  DICEY,  C.B.     8vo,  12,9. 
THE  ODES  OP  HORACE  AND  THE  CARMEN  SJECULARE. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.     Large  crown 
Svo. 
AlSf  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

Being  the  Personal  Reminiscences  of  REGINALD  G.  WILBERFORCE,  late  52nd  Light  In- 
fantry. Compiled  from  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on  the  spot.  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    SIR    BARTLE 

FRERE,  Bart.  Derived  from  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  By  JOHN  M ARTINEAU. 
Portraits  and  Map.  2  vols. ,  Svo. 

ROMAN   GOSSIP.      By   Mrs.   MINTO  ELLIOT,  Author    of   "An    Idle 

Woman  in  Sicily,"  "  Old  Court  Life  in  France,"  &c.     Crown  Svo. 

TALLEYRAND.        By      LADY      BLENNERHASSETT     (Countess     von 

Leyden),  Author  of  "A  Life  of  Madame  de  Stae'l."  Translated  from  the  German 
by  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  late  Taylorian  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Svo. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  BUCK- 
LAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S..  sometime  Dean  of  Westminster,  twice  President  of  the  Theological 
Society,  and  first  President  of  the  British  Association.  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  GORDON. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Svo. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     SIR     WILLIAM    GREGORY, 

K.  C.  M.  G. ,  formerly  M.  P. ,  and  sometime  Governor  of  Ceylon.  Edited  by  Lady  GREGORY. 
With  a  Portrait.  Svo. 

JOSIAH    WEDGWOOD,    F.R.S.  :    His    Personal    History.       By 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  of  "  Self-  Help," 
"Character,"  &c.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  OWEN.  Based  on  his  Correspondence, 
his  Diaries,  and  those  of  his  Wife.  By  his  Grandson,  the  Rev.  RICHARD  OWEN.  With 
a  Chapter  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  HUXLEY.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
Svo. 

EARLY  ADVENTURES  IN  PERSIA,  BABYLONIA,  &c. 
Including  a  Residence  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Zagros  Mountains  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Nineveh.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  HENRY  LA  YARD,  G.C.B.  Condensed 
from  his  larger  Work,  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Crown  Svo. 

EDWARD    HAROLD    BROWNE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  and 

Winchester,  and  Prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.     A  Memoir.     By    the  Very  Rev. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  KITCHIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester.     With  Portrait.     Svo. 
THE  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF    SIR   VICTOR 

BROOKE,  Bart.,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist.  With  a  Chapter  on  his  Researches  in 
Natural  History,  by  Sir  WILLIAM  H.  FLOWER,  K.C.  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History 
Branch  of  the  British  Museum.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  0.  LESLIE 
STEPHEN.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MR.    T.    FISHER    UNWIN'S    LIST. 

NEW    VOLUMES    OF    "THE    STORY    OF    THE    NATIONS." 

Profusely  illustrated  and  furnished  with  Maps  and  Index,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  each. 

VENICE.     By  the  HOD.  ALETHEA     THE  CRUSADES:  the  Story  of 

WIEL.  the    Latin    Kingdom   of   Jerusalem.      By  T.   A. 

"  This  interesting  work."— Daily  Telegraph.  ARCHER  and  CHAS.   LETHBRIDGE   KINGS- 

'•  Shows  great  industry  and  research." — Observer.  FORD. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  T».  Cxi. 

MOUNTAINS     OF     CALIFORNIA.        By     JOHN     MUIR.       Fully 

illustrated. 

Crown  Svo,  with  many  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

THE     STORY    OF    AUSTRALIAN    EXPLORATION.      By    R. 

THYNNE. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE      ECONOMIC      INTERPRETATION      OF       HISTORY: 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  and  its  History  delivered  at  Oxford,  1887—88.     By  Professor  THOROLD 
ROGERS.     Third  Edition. 
"Most  interesting  and  welcome."— Daily  News  (Leader). 

Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Qd    • 

THE     ENGLISH    NOVEL    IN     THE     TIMES     OF      SHAKE - 

SPEARE.     By  J.  J.  JUSSERAND.     Translated  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  the  Author.     Many  Illustrations. 

"One  of  the  brightest,  most  scholarly,  and  most  interesting  volumes  of  literary  hi story. "-Speaker. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  BUSINESS    OF    LIFE.      By    the    Author    of    "  How    to    be 

Happy  though  Married,"  <fec.     Second  Edition. 
"Well  calculated  to  teach  the  art  of  happiness  and  contentment."— Times. 


NEW     NOVELS. 

CATHARINE      FURZE :      a     Novel.        By     MARK     RUTHERFORD. 

Cheaper  Edition.     In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Mark  Rutherford  is  a  writer  of  extraordinary  force."—  Athenceum. 

MAJESTI  :     a  Novel.     By    Louis    COUPERUS,  Author    of    "  Ecstasy/' 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  TKIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE    DEVIL'S    PLAYGROUND:    a    Story    of   the    Wild    North- 
west.   By  JOHN  MACKIE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  WISH  :   a  Novel.      By  HERMANN  SUDERMANN.      Translated  by 

LILY  HINKEL.    With  Biographical  Introduction  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

THE    NEW    "PSEUDONYM." 

LESSER'S    DAUGHTER.       By 

Mrs.  ANDREW  DEAN,  Author  of  "A  Splendid 
Cousin," 


THE  NEW  "AUTONYM.' 


BY    REEF    AND    PALM.      By 

LOUIS    BECKE.      Preface    by   the    EARL    OF 


PEMBROKE. 


Paper  covers,    Is.   6d.  each;    cloth,   Is. 


S.    R.    CROCKETT'S 

THE    LILAC     SUNBONNET. 

Eighteenth    Thousand. 

(Uniform    with    "The    Raiders.")     Cloth,    6s. 

•'A  charming  love  story,  bright,  tender,  and  vivacious,  marked  by  distinction  of  treatment,  and  steeped  in  the 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  open  air." — Daily  News. 

"  The  story  tingles  and  palpitates  with  life,  and  is  flooded  with  sunshine.     It  will  confirm  the  affections  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  old  admirers,  and  gain  him  many  new  ones." — Scotsman. 

Paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

TOPSYS    AND    TURVYS.       (Number    2.)       By    P.    S.    NEWELL. 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Obhuisr  size  (9  in.  by  7  in.) 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES  OF  t  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES  OF 

THE  CENTURY  ILLUSTRA-      ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNG 

TED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  elegantly  bound  I  FOLKS-    In  Two  Parts,  sumptuously  bound  in  red 

in   green   cloth,    reduced    t'>    Qs.   each,   contains  i  cloth  gilt,  5*.  each, 

nearly  1,000  pages  of  matter,  and  over  400  High- 
Class  Illustrations.  The  most  delightful  of  all  magazines  for  young 

'  'The  prince  of  magazines. "— PaK  Mall  Gazette.  i    folks."— Daily  News. 

F.  Marion   Crawford's  New   Novel,     "  Casa   Braccio," 

commences  in  the  November  Part  of  the  CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  price  Is.  4.d. 
LONDON  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN",  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.G. 
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NOTICE. — THE  FIRST  PART  OF 

THOMAS    HARDY'S 

New    Novel 

WILL    BE    PUBLISHED    IN 


Harper's  Christmas 


AND 


December  Combined 
Number,  1894. 


mm 


PRICE 
f  ONE  SHILLING. 


(From  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  $  Fry.) 

THOMAS    HARDY, 

Author  of 

TESS  OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES. 


ORDERS  SHOULD  BE   PLACED   WITH  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 

NOW. 
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MESSRS.  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.'S 

NEW     BOOKS. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

MY  ILADY     ROTH  A,     A  Romance  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     By 

STANLEY  WEYMAN,  Author  of  "  A  Gentleman  of  France."     With  Eight  Illustrations 
by  JOHN  WILLIAMSON.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     65.     20th  Thousand.  [Now  ready. 

"The  author  holds  us  spellbound.  A  book  move  full  of  adventure  and  excitement  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
For  my  part  I  grudged  the  summons  to  meals  that  kept  me  even  for  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  from  these  stirring 
pages."—  The  Illustrated  London  News,  Oct.  13,  1894. 

6,OOO    TONS    OF    GOLD.     A  Romance  of  Hard  Cash.     Crown 

8vo,  Cloth.     3s.  Qd.  [Note  ready. 

"The  clever  author  has  worked  out  the  disabilities  of  a  billionaire  even  more  artistically.  .  .  .  He  has 
beaten  Godwin  wholly  out  of  the  Held  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  devised  his  plot."— Spectator,  Oct.  6,  1894. 

HALF     A    H E RO,     By  ANTHONY  HOPE,  Author  of  «  The  Prisoner 

of  Zenda. "     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     6s.  [Now  ready. 

"  Mr.  Hope's  best  story  in  point  of  construction  and  grasp  of  subject ;  and  his  dialogue,  free  from  the  tricks 
of  certain  'tours  de  force'  in  which  he  has  sacrificed  everything  else  to  dialogue,  is  virile  and  brisk." — 
Athenaeum,  Sept.  29,  1894. 

LOT     13,       By    DOROTHEA    GERARD.     3   vols.     Crown  8vo,   cloth, 
31s.  Qd.  [Now  ready. 

BROOMIEBURN,       Border    Sketches.       By   J.    CUNNINGHAM. 

Crown  8vo,  Buckram,  Gilt  top.     3s.  Qd.  [Now  ready. 

SEETHING   DAYS.     A  Romance  of  Tudor  Times.     By  CAROLINE 

HOLROYD.     Illustrated  by  JOHN  WILLIAMSON.     1  vol.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     6s.     Uni- 
form with  "  My  Lady  Roth  a."  [Noiv  ready. 


VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  GREEK  AND 

LATIN  POETS.       By  ARTHUR  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 

Oxford.     Large  post  8vo,  Buckram,  gilt  top.     5s.  net. 

"  A  really  impressive  translation  of  the  famous  hymn  of  Cleanthes.  .  .  .  An  extremely  attractive  rendering 
of  an  epigram  of  Claudian.  .  .  .  There  is  much  besides  in  the  book  that  we  should  like  to  notice  ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  commending  it  to  the  wider  public  whom  the  author  now  addresses."— Speaker,  Sept.  22, 
1894. 

NEW  STORY   BOOKS. 

THE    SATELLITE.       By  the  Hon.   EVA  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN.      Crown    8vo, 

Cloth,  with  Frontispiece.     3s.  Qd. 
CATHERINE.      By   F.  M.  PEARD.      Crown  8vo,   Cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  Frontispiece. 

3s.  Qd.     (Tip  Cat  Series.) 
HOLLYBERRY   JANET.      By  MAGGIE  SYMINGTON  ("AUNT  MAGGIE").     Crown 

8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  Frontispiece.     3s.  Qd.     (Tip  Cat  Series.) 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY.     By  ISMAY  THORN.     With   31   Illustrations  by  A.    BAUERLE. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3*.  Qd.     (Roseleaf  Library.) 
THE  REAL  PRINCESS.     By  BLANCHE  ATKINSON.     With  19  Illustrations  by  VIOLET 

and  E.  HOLDEN,     Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     3s.  Qd.     (Roseleaf  Library.) 
MOONBEAMS   AND    BROWNIES.     By  ROMA  WHITE.     Illustrated  by  L.   LESLIE 

BROOKE.     Dainty  4to,  gilt  top,  2s.  Qd.     (Dainty  Books.) 
TOBY.     By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.     Illustrated  by  EDITH   ELLISON.     Dainty  4to,   gilt  top, 

2s.  Qd.     (Dainty  Books.) 
MESSIRE.       By  FRANCES  E.  CROMPTON,  Author  of  "  Master  Bartlemy,"  "  The  Gentle 

Heritage,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  J.  JOHNSON.      Dainty  4 to,   gilt   top,    2s.   Qd.      (Dainty 

Books.)  ' 

.LONDON  :    A.    D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  AND  32,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.   FROUDE. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS:  a  Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  Regius  Professor  of  History  in  the 
TTiiversity  of  Oxford.  'Svo,  15s. 

LIFE   OF    EDWARD    BOUVERIE    PUSEY,    D.D.      By  HENKY 

PARRY  LIDDON,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
R'3V.  J.  0.  JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  ROBERT  J. 
WILSON,  D.D..  Warden  of  Keble  College.  4  vols.  Svo.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  and  'II.  Fourth  Edition.  36s.  Vol.  III.  Second  Edition.  18s. 

CLERICAL  LIFE  AND  WORK:  a  Collection  of  Sermons,  with  an 
Essay.  BY» HENRY  PARRY  LIDDON,  D. D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's.  Crown  Svo,  5,<?. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARRIAGE,  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN, 

IN  RELATION  TO  DIVORCE  AND  CERTAIN  FORBIDDEN  DEGREES.  By 
HERBERT  MORTIMER  LUCKOCK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  REPOSE  OF  FAITH.  By  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  J.  HARRISON, 
B.D.,  Lecturer  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  Author  of  "  Problems  of  Christianity 
ai:d  Scepticism/'  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.     By  F.  MAX  MILLER, 

K.M.  New  Edition  in  4  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses.  Crown  Svo, 
6*.  6d.  net. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  THE  ANTARCTIC:  an  Artist's  Notes 

and  Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1892-93.  By  "W.  G.  BURN 
MURDOCH.  With  a  chapter  by  W.  S.  BRUCE,  Naturalist  of  the  Barque  Balcena.  With  2 
Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Svo,  18s.  [Shortly. 

STUDIES  OF   NATURE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  ARRAN.    By 

GEORGE  MILNER,  Author  of  "Country  Pleasures."  With  10  Full-page  Copper-plates  and 
1'J  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON.  Imperial  16mo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LANG'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  With 
l'J4  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

THk,  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "Mr.  Smith," 
'  Ouo  Good  Guest,"  &c.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.   HAGGARD. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.      By    H.    RIDER   HAGGARD.      With 

1  >  Full-page  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  LAYARD.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDNA  LYALL. 

DOREEN  :  the  Story  of  a  Singer.     By  EDNA  LYALL,  Author  of  "  Donovan," 

&c.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  [On  November  12. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.   DELANO. 

PHILIP  AND   HIS  WIFE.     By  MARGARET  DELAND,  Author  of  "John 

\"ard,  Preacher."     Crown  Svo,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

NUGGETS     IN    THE    DEVIL'S    PUNCH    BOWL,    and    other 

Australian  Tales.  By  ANDREW  ROBERTSON,  Author  of  "The  Kidnapped  Squatter.'' 
C  rown  Svo,  3s.  Qcl. 
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CHATTO   &JHNDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

MY  FIRST  BOOK.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  JAMES  PAYN,  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  GRANT  ALLEN,  HALL  CAINE, 
GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  KUDYARD  KIPLING,  A.  CONAN  DOTLE,  M.  E.  BRAE-DON,  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDER 
HAGGARD,  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE,  I.  ZANGWIIL,  MORLEY  ROBERTS,  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  MARIE  CORELLI,  J. 
K.  JEROME,  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER,  BRET  HARTE,  "  Q,"  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  With 
a  Prefatory  Story  by  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  and  185  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  INVENTIONS  OP  THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  By  W.  K.  L.  and  ANTONIA 
DICKSON.  With  200  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  OUTCALT,  W.  F.RICALTON,  &c.  Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt.  18s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE~DUCHESSE  DE  GONTAUT  (GOUVERNANTE  TO  THE 
Children  of  France  during  the  Restoration),  1773— ]  836.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  DAVIS. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

TRIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  ANlT  THE  EMPIRE~OF  FRANCE 
UNDER  NAPOLEON.  Translated  by  D.  FORBES  CAMPBELL  and  JOHN  STEBBING.  A  New  Edition,  with 
full  Index  and  36  Steel-plate  Illustrations.  Complete  in  12  volumes,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extia,  12s.  each. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES   BY    HENRY    STACY  MARKS,  R.A.     With  4  Photo- 
gravure  Plates  and  126  Facsimiles.      2  vols.  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  32s.    (An  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 
Work  may  be  had  free  upon  application.) 
%*  Also  an  EDITION  DELUXE,  limited  to  100  copies,  carefully  printed  on  large  size  Japanf  se  Paper. 

NEW    LIBRARY    NOVELS. 

MR.  JERVIS :  a  Romance  of  the  Indian  Hills.    By  B.  M.  CROKER,  Author  of  "  Diana  Barrington,"  &c 

3  vols.  crown  Svo,  15s.  nett. 
DR.  ENDICOTT'S  EXPERIMENT.     By  ADELINE  SERGEANT,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Penitent 

Soul,"  &c.    2  vols.  crown  Svo,  10s.  nett. 
AT  MARKET  VALUE.     By  GRANT  ALLEN,  Author  of  "The  Duchess  of  Powysland,"  &c.    2  vols.  crown 

Svo.  10*.  nett. 
RACHEL  DENE.    By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Sword."    2  vols.  crown  svo, 

10s.  nett. 
A  COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.     By  DORA  RUSSELL,  Author  of  "Footprints  in  the  Snow."    3  vols. 

crown  Svo,  15s.  nett. 
IN  AN  IRON  GRIP.    By  L.  T.  MEADE,  Author  of  "The  Medicine  Lady,"  "  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  &c. 

2  vols.  crown  Svo,  10s.  nett. 
THE  GOOD  SHIP  "  MOHOCK."     By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  Author  of  "My  Shipmate  Louise,"  <fce. 

•2  vols.  crown  Svo,  10s.  nett.  [Nov.  6. 

VERNON'S  AUNT:;being  the  Oriental  Experiences  of  Miss  Lavinia  Moffat.     By  SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN 

(Mrs.  EVERARD  COTES).    With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 

RBNSHAW  TANNING'S  QUEST:  a  Tale  of  the  High  Veldt.     By  BERTRAM  MITFORD,  Author  of 

" The  Gun-Runner,"  ''The  Luck  of  Gerard Ridgeley,"  " The  King's  Assegai,"  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by 

STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3t.  6d.' 

LOURDES.    ByEMiLEZoLA.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.    Second  Edition.     Crown  t>vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  Qd. 

HIS  VANISHED  STAR.     By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK,  Author  of  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great 

Smoky  Mountains."     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  OLD  SERAGLIO.     By  H.  N.  CRELLIN,  Author  of  "Tales  of  the  Caliph." 

,  With  28  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Qd. 

TWO  OFFENDERS.    By  OUIDA.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6rf. 

THE  BELL-RINGER  OF  ANGEL'S,  &C.    By  BRET  HARTE.    With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD, 

G.  D.  ARMOUR,  DUDLEY  HARDY,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BILL  NYE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  146  Comic  Illustrations  by  ¥. 
OFFER.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 


A  RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  GLOBE.  By  T.  R.  DEWAR,  L.C.C.,  F.R.G.S.  With  220  Illustrations  by 
W.  L.  WYLLIE,  A.K.A.,  SYDNEY  COWELL,  A.  S.  FORREST,  S.  L.  WOOD,  ARCHIE  MACGREGOR,  JAMES  GREIG, 
«fec.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

PHANTASTES  :  a  Faerie  Romance.  By  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  Author  of  "  David  Elginbrod,"  "  Heather 
and  Snow,"  fcc.  A  New  Edition.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE~  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.  (From  "  New  Arabian  Nights.")  By 
R.  LOTUS  STEVENSON.  A  New  Edition  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.  Crown  Svo,  oloth  extra,  5s. 

EIGHTEENTH~CENTUJ*Y  VIGNETTES.    By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    A  SECOND  SERIES.    Crown  Svo, 

buckram  extra,  6s. 
***  Also  a  LARGE-PAPER  EDITION,  limited  to  200  copies,  with  IS  special  Illustrations  (three  being 

Photogravures  and  one  a  Coloured  Plate). 

STUDIES  Ilf  PROSE  AND  POETRY :  Essays.  By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBCRNE.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. [Shortly. 

LONDON.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  Author  of  "Sir  Richard  Whittinfcton,"  &c.  With  125  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Derny  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

PUDD'N-HEAD  WILSON,     By  MARK  TWAIN.     Wilh  Illustrations  by  Louis  LOEB. Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra^Sx.  Cxi.  [Shortly. 

W.  S.  GILBERT'S  PLAYS:  THIRI>  SERIES,  containing  "  Rnsencrantz  and  Guildenstern " — "The 
Mountebanks  "— "  Ruddigore  "— "  The  Gondoliers"—"  Utopia  "— "  Patience  "— "  The  Mikado  "—"The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard" — "Princess  Ida" — '•  Comedy  and  Tragedy,"  and  "  Foggerty's  Fairy."  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp  (two  styles  of  binding),  2s.  6d. ' [Shortly. 

FLAM  MAR  ION'S  POPULAR^ASTRONOMY  :  a  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  J.  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S.  With  3  Plates  and  28S  Illustrations.  Medium  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  16s. 

QUITT A N CE  I NTFTTLL :  being  the  GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL  for  1894.  By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT,  Author  of  "  The 
Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke."  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  Nov. 

LONDON:    CHATTO    &  WINDUS,  214    Piccadilly,   W. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS     OF    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE     SIR    JOHN 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  G.C.B.,  First  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  By  JOSEPH  POPE,  his  Private 
Secretary,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Baroness  MACDONALD  of  Earnscliffe,  and  two  Portraits.  In  2  vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  32s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  Edited 

by  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE,  Authorof  "  The  Story  of  Two  Noble  Lives,"  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life," 
In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  16».  net. 


&c. 


THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE  VERY  REV.  G.  D.  BOYLE, 

Dean  of  Salisbury.     With  Photogravure  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  16*. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.     By 

ROBERT  H.  SHERARD,  Editor  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Meneval,"  &c.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

MORE    MEMORIES  :    being  Thoughts  upon  England  spoken  in 

America.     By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of  Rochester.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

SELECT  ESSAYS   OF    SAINTE-BEUVE  :    chiefly  bearing   on 

English  Literature.  Translated  by  A.  J.  BUTLER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Translator  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Marbot,"  &c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

DIANA'S    LOOKING    GLASS,     AND    OTHER    POEMS.       By 

CHARLES  D.  BELL,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cheltenham  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle,  Author  of  "Poems 
Old  and  New,"  &c.  Crown  bvo,  handsomely  bound,  5s.  net. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    RUE    SOLY.      Translated    from   the 

French  of  H.  de  BALZAC  by  Lady  KNUTSFORD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.   6d. 

DAVE'S   SWEETHEART.     By  MARY  GAUNT.     New   and   Popular 

Edition  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 
•'  In  every  respect  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  novels  of  the  year."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

WILD  FLOWERS  IN  ART  AND  NATURE.     By  J.  C.  L.  SPAEKES, 

Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington,  and  F.  W.  BURBIDGE,  Curator  of  the 
University  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  /With  21  full-page  Coloured  Plates  by  H.  G.  MOON.  Royal  4to, 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

COMMON-SENSE  COOKERY.      By  Colonel  A.  KENNEY  HERBERT 

("  Wyvern"),  Author  of  "  Fifty  Breakfasts,"  &c.     Over  500  pages.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  DRAUGHTS  POCKET  MANUAL.     By  J.  GAVIN  CUNNING- 

HAM,  forming  a  companion  voluiiie  to  the  "  Chess  Pocket  Manual."  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Small 
Svo,  cloth,  2«.  6d. 

THE  SNOW  QUEEN  AND  OTHER  TALES.     By  HANS  ANDERSEN. 

t  autumn.     Beautifully   Illustra 
Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  7 


Uniform  with  the  volume  published  last  autumn.     Beautifully   Illustrated  by  Miss  E.  A.  LEMANN. 
d,  \ 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS    OF    ADVENTURE. 


Price  5s. 

THE  REEF  OF  GOLD  By 
MAURICE  H.  HERVEY.  With 
numerous  full  -  page  Illustra- 
tions. Handsomely  bound,  gilt 


Price  3*.  6d. 

SWALLOWED  BY  AN 
EARTHQUAKE.  By  E.  D. 
FAWCETT,  Author  of  "Hart- 
mann'.the  Anarchist,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


Price  3s.  Qd. 
THE  DOUBLE  EMPEROR. 

By  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES,  Author 
of  • '  The  Great  Peril,"  <fec.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
IMibltsber  to  tbe  5nDia  ©ffice. 
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tOOKLS       FOR,       THE       COUNTRY. 

OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  BY 

W.    H.    SMITH    &    SON, 

186   STRAND,    LONDON, 

And  at  the  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS,  to  which  places  they  will  be  forwarded  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
THE    BOOKS    ARE    NEW    AS    PUBLISHED. 


Published     Offered 
at  at 


Floral  Designs  for  the  Table  :   Directions  for  its  Ornamentation  with  Leaves,       «.  d.  s.  d. 

Flowers,  and  Fruit.     24  Original  Coloured  Designs  by  J.  PERKINS 30    0     ...      26 

Baillon,  H.  (President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Medical  Natural 

History,  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris),  The 

Natural  History  of  Plants.     Super  royal  8vo.     With  3,545  Wood  Engravings. 

8  Vols 200    0     ...     60    0 

Catlow,  Agnes,  Popular  Garden  Botany.    With  Plates       5    0    ...      30 

Popular  Greenhouse  Botany.    With  Plates         5    0    ...      30 

Dixon,   Charles,   Stray   Feathers  from  many  Birds  :  Being  leaves  from  a 

Naturalist's  Note-Book.     With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  WHYMPER 7    6    ...      46 

Garden  Flowers,  Familiar.     Complete  in  Five  Series.     With  Descriptive  Text  by 

SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  and  40  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  in   each  Series  from  Original 

Paintings  by  F.  E.  HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S. A.     Crown  8vo 62    6     ...     37    6 

Gosse,  P.  H.,  F.R.S.,  A.Ii.S.,  British  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals.    With 

Coloured  Figures  of  the  principal  varieties.     12  Full-Page  Coloured  Plates          21    0    ...     12    0 

— The  Aquarium :  An  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of 

the  Deep  Sea.    (Second  Edition.)    Without  Some  of  the  Illustrations         7    6    ...      40 

Kane,  De  Vismes,  M. A.,  M.R.I.A.,  European  Butterflies       10    6    ...      46 

Wild  Flowers,   Familiar.    Complete  in  5  Series,  by  F.  E.  HOLME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 

With  40  Full-Page  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Series,  and  Descriptive  Text 62    6    ...    37    6 

Lankester,  Mrs.,  British   Ferns:  their  Classification,  Structure,   and  Functions. 

With  best  Methods  for  their  Cultivation.     Illustrated 3    6    ...      2    i' 

Trees,  Familiar.    Complete  in  2  Series,  by  G.  S.  BOULGER,  F.L.S.    With  40  Full-Page 

Coloured  Plates  in  each,  from  Original  Paintings,  by  W.  H.  J.  BOOT  25    0    ...     15    0 

Meredith.  J.,  Treatise  on  the  Grape  Vine.     With  Plans 7    6     ...      36 

Moore,  T.,  F.L.S.,   F.H.S.,  A  Popular  History  of  the  British   Ferns. 

Coloured  Illustrations 5    0     ...      3    0 

Prior,  W.  D.,  Hardy  Shrubs.     With  Descriptions  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  and 

Practical  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Use,  with  Coloured  Plates  and   numerous 

Woodcuts 3    6     ...       2    0 

Seeman,  B..  Ph.D.,M.A.,  Popular  History  of  the  Palms  and  their  Allies. 

With  Plates  ...         5    0     ...       30 

Stark,  R.  M.,  A  Popular  History  of  British  Mosses.    Coloured  Illustrations      5    0    ...      30 

Fern  W  orld,  The.    By  F.  G.  HEATH.    Coloured  Illustrations          6    0    ...      40 

Friend.  Rev.  H.,  F.L.S.,  Flowers  and  Flower-Lore.  With  Illustrations,  Index, 

and  Notes 7    6     ...      40 

Robinson,  J.  F., British  Bee-Farming:  Its  Profits  and  Pleasures 5    0    ...      20 

Step,  Edward,  Plant  Life  :    Popular  Papers  on  the  Phenomena  of  Botany.    With 

156  Illustrations 3    6     ...       20 

Tanner,  Professor,  F.C.S..  Holt  Castle:  or,  the  Threefold  Interest  in 

the  Land  ...         3    6     ...       20 

—  Jack's    Education :    or.    How    He    Learnt 

Farming.    (Second  Edition.)         ... 3    6    ...      20 

Watson,  John,  Sylvan  Folk  :  Sketches  of  Bird  and  Animal  Life  in  Britain     3    6     ...      2    0 

Westwood,  J.  O..  F.L.S.,  The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain  Delineated 

and  Described.    With  20  Full-Page  Coloured  Illustrations.    8vo 10    6    ...      7    0 

Wild  Birds,  Familiar.    By  W.  SWAYSLAND.     Complete  in  4  Series,  with  40  Full-Page 

Coloured  Plates  in  each  Series,  and  Descriptive  Text,  with  an  article  on  Eggs  and  Egg 

Collecting.     By  R.  HEARTON 50    0     ...    30    0 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  and  Professor  Lindley,  The  Flower  Garden.    Revised 

by  T.  BAINES,  F.R.ELS.     100  Coloured  Plates.    3  Vols 105    0     ...    37    6 

Ablett,  W.  H.,  Market  Garden  Husbandry  for  Farmers  and   General 

Cultivators     5    0    ...      20 

Cobbett,  W.,  Rural  Rides  during  the  Years  1821  to  1832,  with  Economical 

and  Political  Observations.    (New  Edition.)    With  Notes  by  PITT  COBBETT.    2  Vols 12    6    ...    10    6 

Flowering  Plants,  Ferns,  and  Allies  of  Harleston,  Norfolk.    Compiled 

and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  GALPIN.     With  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  the  District 

by  CHARLES  CANDLER 10    6     ...      3    6 

Forestry  and   Forest  Products:   Prize  Essays   of  the  Edinburgh  International 

Forestry  Exhibition,  1884.    Edited  by  JOHN  RATTRAY,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.,  and   HUGH 

ROBERT  MILL       16    0     ...      66 

Floral  Poetry  and  the  Language  of  Flowers.    With  Coloured  Illustrations      ...    10    6    ...      36 
Poultry,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.     By  LEWIS  WRIGHT.    A  Complete  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  every  known  variety  of  Poultry. 

With  50  exquisite  Coloured  Portraits  of  Prize  Birds  painted  from  life,  and  numerous 

Wood  Engravings.    (New  and  Revised  Edition.)    Demy  4to,  600  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges    31     0    ...     15    0 
Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management,    (loth  Edition.)    Revised  by  J.  T. 

LUPTON,  M.R.C.V.S 76..       5    f 

Arnold.  E   L.,  Bird  Life  in  England 6    0     ...      2    6 

Field  Club,  The  :  A  Garner  of  Country  Lore  for  Nature  Lovers.    Gleaned  by  the  Rev.  T. 

WOOD,  F.E.S 4    6    ...      3    0 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

STEW    BOOKS. 

)RD  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  being  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the  "  Queen's 

Piime  Ministers"  Series.     By  STUART  J.  REID.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  specially  reproduced  for 
thj  Work  from  a  Crayon  by  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [December. 

GREENLEAF    WHITTIER,   THE   LIFE   AND  TIMES  OF, 

1807-1892.     By  S.  T.  PICKARD.     With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  16«. 

'HE    SHERMAN    LETTERS.       Correspondence    between   General 

aid  Senator  Sherman,  from  1837  to  1891.     By  Mrs.  SHERMAN  THORNDIKE.    With  Portraits.     Svo, 
clrth,  16s. 

ICOLLECTIONS  OF  A  VIRGINIAN,   IN   THE   MEXICAN, 

INDIAN,  AND  CIVIL  WARS.    By  General  DABNEY  II.  MAURY.    With  Portrait.    Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

GENERAL    GRANT,    PERSONAL    MEMOIRS    OF.       New    and 

C  ieaper  Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HECTOR      BERLIOZ,     MAN    AND    MUSICIAN.       A     Critical 

B  ography,  based  on  Original  Research.    By  SYDNEY  R.  THOMPSON.     Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  [Shortly. 

COLOUR  VISION :  being  the  Tyndall  Lectures  delivered   before  the 

Royal  Institution  during  the  Present  Year.    By  Captain  ABNEY,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 
Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Svo,  cloth. 

THE    RIGHT    HON.    JOHN     BRIGHT,    M.P.,    THE    PUBLIC 

LETTERS  OF.    Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  H.  J.  J.  LEECH.    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo, 
doth,  5*. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  REMUS  AT  :  1802-1808.     With  a 

Preface  and  Notes  by  her  Grandson,  PAUL  DE  REMUSAT,  Senator.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
CASHEL  HOEY  and  JOHN  LILLIE.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  700  pp.,  cloth,  7*.  6d. 

STRANGE     PAGES     FROM     FAMILY     PAPERS.       By    T.    F. 

1 HISELTON  DYER,  Author  of  "The  Ghost  World,"  "  Great  Men  at  Play,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HEALTH  AND    CONDITION   IN    THE   ACTIVE   AND    THE 

SEDENTARY.    By  N.  E.  YORKE-DAVIES,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
M.R.C.S.,  Author  of  "  Foods  for  the  Fat,"  "  The  Dietetics  of  Obesity,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. 

TALES  FROM  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  TOLD  TO  CHIL- 

I  >REN.     By  Mrs.  FREWEN  LORD.    With  Plan  and  View  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Cathedral.    Crown  Svo, 
Voards,  1«. 

NEW     NOVELS    AND    STORIES    AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 

HIGHLAND    COUSINS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Heth." 
1  vol.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  65.      Eighth  Thousand. 

PERLYCROSS:  A  TALE  OF  THE  WESTERN  HILLS. 

BY  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of   "Lorna  Doone,"  &c. 
1  vol.     Cloth  extra,   Qs.      Fourteenth  Thousand. 

IN    THE    DAY   OF    BATTLE. 

BY  J.  A.  STEUART,  Author  of  "  Kilgroom  :    a  Story  of  Ireland,"  &c. 
3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

JOHN    MARCH,    SOUTHERNER.      By    G.    W.    CABLE.      1    vol 

Jrown  8vo,  cloth,  (5«. 

THE    GATES  OF   DAWN.      By   FERGUS   HUME,  Author  of   "The 

Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  &c.     1  vol.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE   MAN  FROM   OSHKOSH.     By  JOHN  HICKS.     1  vol.     Grown 

svo,  cloth,  6s. 

CLEOPATRA.     By  Prof.  GEORGE  EBERS.     2  vols.     Cloth,  6s. 

A  WITCH'S  LEGACY.     By  HESKETH  J.  J.  BELL,  Author  of  ",  Obeah  : 

Witchcraft  in  the  West  Indies."    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


29  AND  30  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C.,  November,   1894. 


/Iftessrs,  /Iftacmilian  &  Co/s 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


Matter  pater. 

Greek  Studies. 

A  Volume  of  Hitherto  Uncollected  Papers.     By  WALTER  PATER. 

3Ilu0trate5  JBoofce, 

Gullivers  Travels. 

With  Introduction  by  HENRY  CRAIK,  C.B.,  and  103  Illustrations  by 
C.  E.  BROCK.  Crown  8vo,  gilt,  or  edges  uncut.  6s. 

*#*  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited,  Super  Royal  82/0,  printed  on  J.  Dickinson 
and  Co?  s  Hand-made  paper,  bound  in  Buckram.     30^.  net. 

[The  Cranford  Series. 

The  Fables  of  ^Esop.     Selected. 

Told  anew,  and  their  History  traced,  by  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  with 
about  300  Illustrations  by  RICHARD  HEIGHWAY.  Crown  8vo,  gilt, 
or  edges  uncut.  6s. 

*#*  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited,  Super  Royal  Svo,  printed  on  J.  Dickinson 
and  Co? s  Hand-made  paper,  bound  in  Buckram.     30^.  net. 

[The  Cranford  Series. 

Historical   Sketch   of    the    Reign    of    Queen 

Anne.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d.  net.  Contents : — The  Queen  and  the  Duchess,  Parts  I.  and 
II.  ;  the  Quaker  ;  the  Dean  ;  the  Journalist ;  the  Humourist. 
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The  End  of  Elfintown. 

By  JANE  BARLOW,  Author  of  "  Irish   Idylls."     With   Illustrations 
and  Decorations  by  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN.     Cloth,  elegant,  $s. 
*#*  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  on  J.  Dickinson  and  Co.'s  Hand-made  paper, 
Super  Royal  %vo,  bound  in  Irish  Linen.     215-.  net. 

Tales  of  the  Punjab,  told  by  the  People. 

By  Mrs.  STEEL.    Illustrated  by  J.  LOCKWOOD  KIPLING,  C.I.E.,  and 
Notes  by  R.  C.  TEMPLE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

IRovels. 

TWO   LITTLE    NOVELS. 

The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 

By  Mrs.  EVERARD  COTES  (SARAH  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN).  Fcap. 
8vo,  2s. 

The  Rubies  of  St.   Lo, 

By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 


In  the  Lion's   Mouth. 

The  Story  of  Two  English  Children  in  France,  1/89—1793.  By 
ELEANOR  C.  PRICE,  Author  of  "A  Lost  Battle,"  &c.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allard. 

By  GARNETT  SMITH.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

£be    lEverale?    Series 

Globe  8vo,  5^.  each  volume. 
New    Volume. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Edited  by  H.  S.  SALT. 

£be  (Sol&en  Greasun?  Series. 

Pot  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 
New    Volume. 

Poems  by  Robert  Southey. 

Chosen  and  Arranged  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 
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Essays  on   Questions  of   the    Day  :     Political 

and  Social.  By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  Author  of 
"The  United  States:  an  Outline  of  Political  History"  and 
"  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question."  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Extra  crown  Svo,  gs. 

Biography 

Life  of  Adam  Smith, 

By  JOHN  RAE,  Author  of  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work."     Svo. 

The    Life    and    Letters    of    R.    W.    Church, 

late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     Svo. 

The  Life  of  Sir  A.   C.    Ramsay. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S.     With  Portraits.     Svo. 

Chapters  from  Some   Unwritten   Memoirs. 

By  Mrs.  RITCHIE  (Miss  THACKERAY). 

1bteton>  ano  Hrcbaeolog?. 

Britain's   Naval  Power.     A  Short   History  of 

the  Growth  of  the  British  Navy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
Trafalgar.  By  HAMILTON  WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
Literature  to  Naval  Cadets  in  H.M.S.  Britannia.  Crown  Svo. 

[Britannia  Series. 

A  Short   History  of  the  English   People. 

By  J.  R.  GREEN,  M.A.  Illustrated  Edition.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
GREEN  and  Miss  KATE  NORGATE.  Four  Vols.  Super  Royal  Svo, 
i2s.  net.  each  volume.  Vol.  IV.  (completing  the  Work). 

Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

By  TH.  SCHREIBER.  Edited  for  English  use  by  Professor  W.  C.  F. 
ANDERSON,  Firth  College,  Sheffield.  Oblong  4to. 

Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers,  illus- 

trative of  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  H.  STUART 
JONES,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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The   Manliness  of  Christ. 

By  THOS.  HUGHES,  Q.C.,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  &c.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

A   Confession  of   Faith. 

By  AN  UNORTHODOX  BELIEVER,     Fcap.  Svo. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Infinite. 

A  Discourse  addressed  to  Advanced  Thinkers  on  Christian  Lines, 
By  WILLIAM  DAVIES.  Fcap.  Svo. 

Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.   Paul  from    Unpub- 
lished Commentaries.     By  Bishop  LiGHTFOOT. 

"  Christus   Imperator  ! ' 

The  Universal  Empire  of  Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Evolution. 
A  Series  of  Sermons  delivered  in  Liverpool  by  Various  Preachers. 
Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  STUBBS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Crown 
Svo. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  late  Lady 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
LECTURES  ON  JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY.    Crown  Svo. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
ROMANS  AND  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.     Crown  Svo. 

Essays  and  Addresses  by  Archdeacon  Wilson. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Xaw* 

A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

(CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.)  Edited  by  HARRY  L. 
STEPHEN,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  Svo.  16^. 

Scientific  Studies* 
Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books. 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Author  of  «  Tales  of  the  Birds," 
"  A  Year  with  the  Birds."  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 
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Structure  and  Life  of  Birds. 

By  F.    W.    HEADLEY,    Assistant  Master    in    Haileybury    College. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 

The   Book  of  the   Rose. 

By    Rev.    A.    FOSTER-MELLIAR.      Illustrated.     Extra  crown    8vo. 
8$.  6d.  net. 

poems. 

Rhymes  of  Rajputana. 

By  Col.  G.  H.  TREVOR,  C.S.I.,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for 
Rajputana.     Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

jeiementar\>  lE&ucaticm* 

Macmillan's   New   Literary  Readers. 

Standards  IV.  and  V.  {Immediately. 

The  Citizen  and  the  State.      Reading  Books 

for  Elementary  Schools. 

PART  I.,   Representative  Government.      By   E.  J.   MATHEW, 
M.A.,  LL.B.     Globe  8vo.     U.  6d.  [In  the  Press. 

PART    II.,    The    Empire;    Industrial    and    Social    Life.      By 
J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY,  M.A.    Globe  8vo.     is.  6d. 

[In  t/ze  Press. 

A    Manual    of    Needlework,     Knitting,    and 

Cutting  Out,  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools.     By  ELIZABETH 
ROSEVEAR.     Globe  8vo.  [Immediately. 


Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

T 

ABLE  OF  PREMIUMS,  BY  DIFFERENT   MODES  OF  PAYMENT, 
For  Assurance  of  £100  at  Death—  With  Profits. 

Age 

i.ext 
Birth- 
day. 

Annual 
Premium  pay- 
able during 
Life. 

ANNUAL   PREMIUM   LIMITED   TO 

Single 
Payment. 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day. 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Twenty-one 
Payments. 

Fourteen 
Payments. 

Seven 
Payments. 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

£1   16     3 

1  16     9 
1  17     2 
1  17     7 
1  18     0 

£2  10      6 
2  11      0 
2   11      6 
2  12     1 
2  12     6 

£3     4  11 
359 
365 
3     6  11 
373 

£5  10    0 
5  11     0 
5  12     1 
5  13     1 

5  14     0 

£33    0     1 
33     5  10 
33  11     2 
33  16     5 
34     2     0 

26 
27 
28 
29 
*30 

1  18     6 
1  19     2 
1  19  11 
208 
216 

2  13     0 
2  13     6 
2  14     1 
2  14     8 
2  15     4 

3     7  10 
387 
395 
3  10     3 
3  11     2 

5  14  11 
5  15  11 
5  17     1 
5  18     6 
6     0     1 

34     8     2 
34  16     1 
35     4     9 
35  14     1 
36     4     0 

26 
27 
28 
29 
*30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

226 
235 
246 
257 
2     6  10 

2  16     2 
2  17     1 
2  18     0 
2  19     0 
302 

3  12     1 
3  13     2 
3  14     4 
3  15     7 
3  16  11 

6     1  10 
6.3     8 
658 
679 
6  10     0 

36  14     6 
37     5     5 
37  17     2 
38     9     7 
39     2     9 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
t40 

282 
298 
2  11     3 
2  12  11 
2  14     9 

3     1     5 
329 
343 
359 
375 

3  18     4 
3  19  11 
4     1     7 
434 
452 

6  12     5 
6  15     0 
6  17     9 
707 

7     3     7 

39  16  11 
40  12     4 
41     8     7 
42     5     4 
43     2  10 

36 
37 
38 
39 

t40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

2  16     8 
2  18     8 
3     0  11 
333 
359 

392 
3  11     1 
3  13     1 
3  15     3 
3  17     6 

4     7     2 
493 
4  11     5 
4  13  10 
4  16     4 

768 
7     9  11 
7  13    3 
7  16     9 
807 

44     0  11 
44  19     9 
45  19     3 
46  19     7 

48     0     8 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

385 
3  11     5 
3  14     8 
3  18     1 
417 

400 
428 
458 
489 
4  12     1 

4  19     1 
521. 
554 
589 
5  12     4 

846 
888 
8  13     2 
8  17  11 
9     2  10 

49     2     8 
50     5     8 
51     9     7 
52  14     1 
53  19     3 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

456 

495 
4  13     5 
4  17     8 
5     1  11 

4  15     5 
4  18  10 
525 
563 
5  10     2 

5  16     1 
5  19  11 
6     3  11 
680 
6  12     1 

9     7  11 
9  13     1 
9  18     3 
10     3     5 
10    8     6 

55     4    5 
56     9     0 

57  12  11 
58  17     2 
60    0     8 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

[The  usual  non-participating  Rates  of  other  Offices  differ  little  from  these  Premiums.] 
*  A  person  of  30  may  secure  £1000  at  death,  by  a  yearly  payment,  during  life,  of  £20  :  15s. 
This  Premium  would  generally  elsewhere  secure  £800  only,  instead  of  £1000. 
OR,  he  may  secure  £1000  by  21  yearly  payments  of  £27  :  13  :  4  —  being  thus  free  of  payment  after  age  50. 
t  At  age  40,  the  Premium  ceasing  at  age  60  is,  for  £1000,  £33  :  14  :  2,—  about  the  same  as  most  Offices 
r<  quire  during  the  whole  term  of  life.     Before  the  Premiums  have  ceased,  the  Policy  will  have  shared  in 
at,  least  one  division  of  profits.     To  Professional  Men  and  others,  whose  income  is  dependent  on  continu- 
a  ice  of  health,  the  limited  payment  system  is  specially  recommended. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 
GLASGOW,  29  St.  Vincent  PI.          BRISTOL,  31  Clare  Street.              MANCHESTER,  10  Albert  Sq. 
ABERDEEN,  25  Union  Street.          CARDIFF,  19  High  Street.              NEWCASTLE,  1  Queen  Street 
DUNDEE,  12  Victoria  Chambers.      LEEDS,  35  Park  Row.                      NOTTINGHAM,  27  Victoria  St 
BIRMINGHAM,  95  Colmore  Row.      LIVERPOOL,  25  Castle  Street.      BELFAST,  10  Donegall  Sq.,  N, 
DUBLIN     ...    36  COLLEGE  GREEN. 
LONDON  OFFICE  :    17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 

Printed  by  R.  &  R.  CLARK,  Edinburgh. 


MUTUAL -I  IFE-ASSURANCE-WI 


THE  DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  INSTITUTION  IS 
SPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR 

ASSURANCES    REQUIRED 

FOR 

FAMILY  PROVISIONS 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS 

AND  PARTNERSHIP 

OR  OTHER 

BUSINESS  ARRANGEMENTS 
AND  FOR  ALL  CASES  WHERE 
IT  IS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE 
THAT  THE  PREMIUM  BE  MOD- 
ERATE AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
SECURE  RIGHT  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  THE  WHOLE  SURPLUS 


PREMIUMS 


THE  PREMIUMS  ARE  so  MODERATE 

THAT,  AT  USUAL  AGES  FOR  ASSURANCE, 
£1200  OR  £1250  MAY  BE  SECURED  FROM 
THE  FIRST  FOR  THE  YEARLY  PAYMENT 
WHICH  IN  MOST  OFFICES  WOULD  BE 
CHARGED  (WITH  PROFITS)  FOR  £1000 
ONLY,— EQUIVALENT  TO  AN  IMMEDIATE  & 
CERTAIN  BONUS  OF  20  TO  25  PER  CENT. 


THE  WHOLE  SURPLUS  GOES  TO  THE 

POLICYHOLDERS  ON  A  SYSTEM  AT  ONCE 
SAFE  AND  EQUITABLE— NO  SHARE  GOING 
TO  THOSE  BY  WHOSE  EARLY  DEATH  THERE 
IS  A  LOSS  TO  THE  COMMON  FUND. 


THE  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS 

INCREASED  DURING  1894  BY  OVER  £400, OOO 
NOW  EXCEED 

EIGHT  &  A  HALF  MILLIONS 


MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  THE  MEMBERS  WHO 
DIED  IN  1893  HAD  BONUS  ADDITIONS  AVER- 
AGING CLOSE  ON  50  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR 
POLICIES  WHICH  PARTICIPATED. 


NEXT  DIVISION  OF  SURPLUS  AS  AT  CLOSE  OF  1894 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  AS  TO  SURRENDER,  NON-FORFEITURE,  FREE  RESIDENCE,  LOANS  ON 
POLICIES,  AND  EARLY  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  POINTS  OF  PRACTICE, 
ARE  CONCEIVED  ENTIRELY  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  MEMBERS,  THERE  BEING  NO 
OPPOSING  INTERESTS  IN  A  MUTUAL  SOCIETY.  POLICIES,  AS  A  RULE,  ARE  WORLD- 
WIDE AFTER  5  YEARS,  PROVIDED  THE  ASSURED  HAS  ATTAINED  THE  AGE  OF  30. 

ANNUITIES  GRANTED  ON  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.       EDINBURGH,  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQ. 


BURROW'S 


Sparkling   "Malvemia/' 
XKalvern  Seltzer, 
Soda.  Potash  and 
Lithia  Waters  : 
and  the  Pure 
Natural  Spring  Water. 


MALVERN 


In  Six-Dozen  Case*. 

Carriage  Paid. 
ADDRI  ss  — 
W.  &  J.  BURROW, 

The  Springs, 
Mal 


vern. 


WATERS 


THE   CENTURY    DICTIONARY. 

An  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  Language  produced  under  the 
superintendence  of  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  WHITNEY,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  in  6  vols. 

The  Six  Volumes,  each  13  in.  x  11  in.  X  2i  in.,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  £12  12s.  per  set.  ; 


TWENTY-TWO     DICTIONARIES     IN     ONE. 


1.  A  complete  defining  dictionary. 

2.  A  dictionary  of  philology  and  etymology— show- 
ing th(  history  of  words  more  fully  than  any  other. 

3.  A  standard  of  spelling  and  pronunciation.    In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Dictionary  includes  all  recognised  forms  of  spelling, 
i.e.  English  and  American.    Thus  a  reference  can  be 
made  under  any  legitimate  form.      A  large  list  of 
suggested  phonetic  emendations  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  work  as  an  Appendix. 

4.  A  complete  dictionary  of  synonyms,  i.e.,  words 
which-   have  meanings  somewhat   similar    to    that 
of  the   word   denned.      Oftentimes   one    is   unable 
to  think  of  "just  the  right  word.'*    The  CENTURY 
DICTIONARY   will   help  him,  for  here  the   different 
shades  of  meanings  of  words  which  are  more  or  less 
alike  in  definition  are  most  carefully  explained.    For 
instance,  under  animosity  there  is  a  list  of  twelve 
words,   ill-will,   enmity,  malice,  etc.,  and  a  careful 
analyses  of  their  different  senses,  followed  by  quota- 
tions showing  uses.    One  may,  therefore,  feel  sure  of 

of  meaning  that  belongs 


getting  just  the  right  shade 
to  the  different  terms. 


5.  An  encyclopaedia  of  Historical  information. 

6.  A  standard  dictionary  of  technical  and  mechanical 
terms—measures,  coins,  tools,  machines,  etc.,  richly 
illustrated.      Besides    all   the    work    from    original 
sources,  the  right  was  purchased  to  make  full  use  of 
Knighi's  Mechanical  Dictionary. 

7.  A  dictionary  of  commerce,   finance,   banking, 
insurance,  etc. 

8.  A  dictionary  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades. 

9.  A  dictionary  of  legal  terms. 


10.  A  dictionary    of   scientific   terms,    giving    the 
resultsj  of  the  very  latest  research  and  thought  in 
every    department  of  science,   as   botany,    zoology, 
geology,  biology,  mineralogy,  physics,  etc. 

11.  A" dictionary  of  theological  terms. 

12.  A  dictionary  of  medicine,  surgery,  physiology, 
anatomy,  etc.        ' 

13.  A  glossary  of  military  and  nautical  terms. 

14.  A  dictionary  of  terms  in  engineering. 

15.  A  complete  glossary  of  electrical  terms. 

16.  A  dictionary  of  art  and  archaeology,  mythology, 
sculpture,    ceramics,    lacquer-work,    enamels,    em- 
broidery, heraldry,  mediteval  armour  and  dress,  etc., 
exquisitely  illustrated. 

17.  A  dictionary  of  architecture. 

18.  An  astronomical  dictionary,  with  definitions  and 
illustrations  of  constellation*,  etc. 

19.  A  dictionary  of  musical  forms  and  terms. 

20.  A  treasury  of  quo'ations,  familiar  and  unfamiliar. 
The   CENTURY    DICTIONARY   contains  not  less  than 
300,000  quotations  from  two  or  three  words  in  length 
to  half  a  column.     For  more  than  nine  years  the 
editors  of  the  Dictionary  have  had  readers  at  work 
selecting  quotations  from  the  earliest  writers,  from 
the  classics  of  the  language,  from  the  latest  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  from  every  other  source. 

21.  A  glossary  of  abbreviations  (always  in  regular 
alphabetical  order — not  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary). 

22.  A   pictorial    encyclopaedia    of  common   things, 
with  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  illustrations 
of  birds,  animals,  plants,  buildings,  tools,  machines, 
musical  instruments,   statues,   etc.,    exquisitely  en- 
graved. 


T.  FISHER   UN  WIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.G. 


Delicious.     Nutritive.     Digestible. 


FOOD  FOR 
INFANTS 


"  Retained  when  all  other 
Foods  are  rejected." — 

London  Medical  Record. 

Benger's  Food  was  Awarded  the 

GOLD      MEDAL 

Of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  London. 


Excellent  a/so  for 

Invalids  and   the 

Aged. 

IN  TINS,  OF  CHEMISTS, 
ETC.,  EVERYWHERE. 


LIEBIG  "COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 


Is  the  finest  Meat 
flavouring-  Stock 
for  Soups,  Sauces, 
Made  Dishes, 
&c. 


OF    BEEF 


Genuine  only  with 
Blue  Signature 

across  the  Label. 

Sole  Manufactory:  FRAY  BENTOS, 
S.  AMERICA. 


The  Company's  NEW  COOKERY  BOOK  sent  free  on  application  to 

LIEBIG'  S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.  ,  Ltd.  ,  9,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  England. 


BEST 
CHEAPEST. 


Established 


CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, 

AND  THE  AGED. 


lnpatent 

Air-tight  Tin*. 


COOK'S  "SAVON  DE  LUXE" 

THE    MOST    LUXURIOUS    SOAP    MADE. 

COOK  s  "HYGIENIC"  TOOTH  SOAP 

PRESCRIBED    BY    LEADING    DENTISTS. 


EDWARD    COOK    AND    CO.,    LONDON. 
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Macmillan's  magazine 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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